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DOMESTIC  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,    FROM  THE   FALL  OF   THE  WELLINGTON  AD- 
MINISTRATION IN  1830  TO  THE  PASSING  OF  THE  REFORM  RILL  IN  1832. 


1.  Tiirs  fell  the  "Wellington  Admin- 
istration, tlie  most  important  event  in 
the  domestic  history  of  England  since 
the  Eevolution,  in  the  general  annals 
of  Europe  since  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 
In  the  decisive  and  lasting  transfer- 
ence of  the  political  power  in  the  State 
by  which  it  was  followed  to  another 
party,  it  bears  a  very  close  resemblance 
to  the  overtlirow  of  the  Coalition  J»Iin- 
istry  by  Mr  Pitt  in  1784,  which  ter- 
minated a  dominion  of  nearly  a  century 
by  the  Whigs,  and  introduced  one  of 
half  the  time  by  the  Tories.  But  in 
its  political  and  social  results  it  was 
far  more  important  than  Mr  Pitt's  tri- 
umph. It  induced  a  transference  not 
merely  of  the  reins  of  government  from 
one  party  to  another,  but  of  political 
power  from  one  class  in  society  to  an- 
other. It  terminated  the  long-estab- 
lished dominion  of  the  landed  and 
commercial  aristocracy,  and  vested  it 
in  the  class  of  capitalists,  shopkeepers, 
and  small  householders.  It  closed  the 
sway  of  the  interests  of  production, 
whether  in  land  or  manufactures,  and 
created  that  of  buying  and  selling. 
Thence  has  ensued  an  entire  change 
in  our  whole  domestic  policy,  both  in 
relation  to  agriculture  and  manufac- 
tures, and  the  adoption  of  a  series  of 
measures  calculated,  by  cheapening 
everything,  to  benefit  consumers  and 
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the  holders  of  realised  capital,  without 
any  regard  to  their  influence  on  those 
engaged  in  the  work  of  production. 
Thence  also  have  arisen  changes  in  our 
foreign  policy  equally  startling  and 
unexpected.  It  has  displaced  Great 
Britain  from  the  head  of  Conservative 
alliances,  and  placed  her  in  the  front 
rank  of  the  coalitions  founded  upon 
movement;  and,  stifling  the  ancient 
animosity  of  France  and  England,  has 
brought  the  legions  of  both  nations  in 
cordial  amity  and  generous  rivalry  to 
combat  the  forces  of  the  Czar,  in  de- 
fence of  Turkey,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Crimea. 

2.  Superficial  observers,  and  those 
whose  attention  is  exclusively  fixed  on 
the  influence  of  individual  agency  in 
human  aft'airs,  see  in  these  vast  events 
and  this  entire  change  of  system,  both 
foreign  and  domestic,  the  effect  only  of 
the  capacity  of  tlie  leaders  and  their 
dexterity  in  the  management  of  par- 
ties ;  and  they  declaim  against  the 
mistakes  which,  as  they  conceive,  have 
ruined  ancient  interests,  and  the  ter- 
giversations which  have  broken  up  old 
alliances.  But  without  disjuiting  the 
important  effect  of  individual  men  in 
moulding  the  fate  of  nations,  it  may 
with  safety  be  asserted  that,  in  this 
instance,  the  great  change  which  took 
place  was  owing  to  general  causes. 
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Tlie  "Wellington  Administration,  and 
with  it  the  old  system  of  government 
in  Great  Britain,  fell,  because  it  liad 
become  iinsiiited  to  the  altered  cir- 
cumstances of  the  people ;  it  neither 
met  their  -wishes,  nor  provided  for  their 
necessities. 

.3.  The  very  errors,  as  they  were 
deemed  by  many  at  the  time,  were 
themselves  forced  upon  their  authors 
by  general  and  irresistible  causes.  It 
is  easy  to  see  now,  on  the  retrospect, 
that  it  was  the  monetary  measures  of 
1819  and  1826,  coupled  with  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  Catholics,  which  brought 
about  the  change,  because  it  was  these 
which  spread  discontent  and  division 
among  the  rural  and  industrious  classes, 
who  had  heretofore  been  the  firmest 
supporters  of  the  throne,  the  steadiest 
friends  of  the  constitution.  But  that 
only  removes  the  difficulty  a  step  far- 
ther back.  The  cpiestion  remains. 
What  caused  these  measures  to  be 
adopted  by  successive  governments, 
in  opposition  alike  to  the  interests  of 
the  whole  industrious  classes  of  the 
people  and  their  religious  feelings,  and 
in  direct  antagonism  to  the  policy  pur- 
sued for  a  century  and  a  half  by  the 
Government,  and  under  which  the 
country  had  risen  to  an  unexampled 
height  of  prosperity  and  glory  ?  It  is 
evident  to  any  one  who  attentively 
considers  the  progi'ess  of  these  changes 
that  they  were  not  forced  upon  the 
Legislature  by  indi\ddual  men,  but 
forced  upon  individual  men  by  the 
Legislature ;  and  that  a  fixed  majority 
had  got  into  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  rendered  it  impossible  to  carry 
on  the  government  in  any  other  way. 
Each  successive  administration  since 
the  peace  had  been  compelled  to  re- 
linquish, as  the  price  of  retaining  office, 
a  part  of  the  old  system,  until  none 
remained,  and  an  entire  change  of  gov- 
ernment and  of  the  constitution  had 
become  unavoidable. 

4.  It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive,  at 
this  distance  of  time,  what  Avas  the 
cause  which  rendered  this  change  of 
s}\3tem  necessary;  and  what  is  very 
remarkable,  and  perhaps  imprecedent- 
ed  in  human  affairs,  that  cause  is  to 
be  found  in  the  natural  consequences 


of  the  entire  success  of  the  opposite 
system.  So  amazingly  had  the  Avhole 
industrial  interests  of  the  community 
— landed,  manufacturing,  commercial, 
and  colonial  —  gi'own  and  prospered 
under  the  old  protective  system,  under 
which  they  had  all  found  shelter  dur- 
ing a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  that  a 
new  interest  had  arisen  in  society,  the 
fruit  of  their  prosperity,  but  Avhich  was 
destined  to  limit  and  restrain  it.  This 
was  the  interest  of  realised  capital, 
the  produce  of  long  -  protected  and 
thriving  industry,  but  which  had  at 
length,  from  the  unexampled  impulse 
and  successes  of  the  war,  acquired  an 
influence  which  enabled  it  to  set  all 
other  interests  at  defiance.  This  in- 
terest, by  the  command  of  ready  money 
and  the  acquisition  of  the  close  bor- 
oughs, had  succeeded  in  acquiring  a 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  with  it  the  entire  government  of 
the  state.  Its  interests  were  no  longer 
identical  with  those  of  the  industry 
from  which  it  had  sprung  ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  were  adverse  to  it.  To 
sell  dear  is  the  interest  of  the  creators 
of  wealth ;  to  buy  cheap  is  the  interest 
of  its  inheritors.  It  was  in  the  nature 
of  things  that  Sir  R.  Peel  the  father, 
who  made  the  fortune,  should  be  the 
supporter  of  the  protective ;  Sir  R.  Peel 
the  son,  who  succeeded  to  it,  the  advo- 
cate of  the  cheapening  system.  Thence 
the  change  of  policy  in  the  Legislature 
when  the  inheritors  became  the  more 
powerful  body;  and  thence  the  crea- 
tion of  a  general  discontent  in  the 
industrious  classes,  which  at  length 
overwhelmed  at  once  the  ISIinistry  and 
the  previous  system  of  government. 
When  once  capital,  for  its  OAm  advan- 
tage, had  rendered  the  currency  of  the 
country  entirely  dependent  on  the  re- 
tention of  gold,  and  introduced  free 
trade  into  the  principal  branches  of 
manufacture,  a  revolution  in  the  whole 
frame  and  system  of  government  had 
become  inevitable,  and  it  was  merely 
a  (question  of  time  when  it  was  to  take 
place. 

5.  It  was  this  circumstance  which 
rendered  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
famous  declaration  against  reform  so 
very  influential  in  inducing  the  im- 
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mediate  downfall  of  his  administra- 
tion. It  announced  the  determination 
of  Government  at  all  hazards  to  main- 
tain the  existing  system  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  But  that  was  the  pre- 
cise thing  which  the  country  desired 
to  have  altered,  because  it  had  been 
the  cause  of  all  the  suffering  Avliich 
had  been  experienced.  It  was  against 
the  "borough-mongers,"  as  they  were 
called,  that  the  outcry  was  directed, 
because  they  brought  in  the  men  who 
had  pursued  the  system  which  had 
been  attended  with  such  disastrous  re- 
sults. There  was  no  hostility  against 
the  Crown;  little,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, against  the  House  of  Lords,  except 
in  so  far  as  it  influenced  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  was  the  venal  and  no- 
mination boroughs  which  were  the  ob- 
ject of  the  general  indignation,  and 
they  were  so  because  the  persons  wdio 
got  into  Parliament  through  their  seats 
had  first,  by  the  measures  they  pur- 
sued for  the  advantage  of  capital,  cre- 
ated the  distress,  and  then  shown  them- 
selves insensible  to  all  petitions  for  its 
relief.  When  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
therefore,  declared  himself  decidedly 
opposed  to  every  species  of  refonn,  he 
not  only  thwarted  a  vehement  national 
passion,  but  expressed  his  determina- 
tion to  uphold  what  was  the  source  of 
all  the  sulfering  which  was  experienced, 
and  continue  the  close  boroughs,  Avhich 
had  become  a  great  national  grievance. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  it  accelerated  his 
faU. 

6.  Earl  Grej'',  as  a  matter  of  course, 
was  sent  for  by  the  King  to  form  the 
new  Ministry,  which  it  was  eas}'  to 
foresee  would  be  composed  chiefly,  if 
not  entirely,  of  the  leaders  of  the  Libe- 
ral party  in  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. No  small  embarrassment,  how- 
ever, was  experienced  in  forming  the 
Administration,  chiefly  in  consequence 
of  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  suitable 
situation  for  ^Ir  Brougham,  whose 
great  abilities,  and  position  as  the  real 
if  not  the  avowed  leader  of  the  Liberal 
party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  gave 
him  claims  to  a  higher  situation  than 
the  aristocratic  Whigs  were  willing  to 
allow  to  any  man  who  had  raised  him- 
self by  the  unaided  force  of  his  own 


abilities,  without  patrician  connections 
or  support.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
very  material  to  take  the  question  of 
reform,  which  had  only  been  ])ostponed 
to  the  2oth  ISTovember,  out  of  the  hands 
of  a  man  at  once  so  powerful,  and  so 
little  inclined  to  ft)llow  the  dictates  or 
counsel  of  an}'  other  person.  So  strong- 
ly was  Mr  Brougham  himself  impressed 
with  these  difficulties,  that  in  jiostpon- 
ing  his  motion  for  reform,  which  he 
stated  he  did  with  great  reluctance,  he 
said,  "  Ko  change  that  can  take  place 
in  the  Administration  can  by  possibi- 
lity aff'ect  me."  Earl  Grey  first  pro- 
posed for  him  the  situation  of  Master 
of  the  Rolls,  which  is  permanent,  and 
is  consistent  with  a  seat  in  the  House 
of  Commons  ;  but  to  this  the  King  per- 
emptorily objected.  The  Attorney- 
General's  gown  was  next  offered  to  him, 
but  at  once  rejected.  At  length,  on 
the  King's  suggestion,  it  was  agreed 
to  offer  him  the  Great  Seals,  which 
were  immediately  accepted.  No  fur- 
ther difficulty  Avas  experienced  in  mak- 
ing up  the  Administration,  which  was 
composed  almost  entirely  of  noblemcii 
of  the  Whig  party.  The  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, as  representing  the  ultra-Tories, 
was  made  Postmaster-General,  -with  a 
seat  in  the  Cabinet ;  a  negotiation  was 
opened  with  Sir  Edward  Knatchbull, 
the  leader  of  the  same  party  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  it  failed  of 
success.  The  new  IMinistry  was  offi- 
ciallj'-  announced  on  the  21st  Novem- 
ber, and  gave  very  general  satisfaction 
to  the  country.*  It  is  remarkable  that 

*  The  new  Ministrj*  stood  as  follows : — 
In  the  Cahinet.—F\vs.t  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
Earl  Grey;  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Brougham ; 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  leader  of  the 
Conunons,  Lord  Altliorjie;  President  of  the 
Council,  Marquess  of  Lansdowne ;  Lord  Privy 
Seal,  Earl  of  Durham ;  Home  Secretary,  Lord 
Melbourne;  Foreign  Affiiirs,  Lord  Palmer- 
ston ;  Secretary  of  Colonies,  Lord  Goderich  ; 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Sir  James 
Graham ;  President  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
Mr  Chas.  Grant;  Postmaster-General,  Duke 
of  Richmond;  Chanc(dlor  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster,  Lord  Holland ;  without  oflice. 
Lord  Carlisle. 

Kot  in  the  CVdMie^— President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  Lord  Auckland;  Socretary-at-War, 
Mr  C.  W.  W.  Wynn ;  Master-General  of  Ord- 
nance, Sir  James  Kempt;  Lord  Chamberlain, 
Duke  of  Devonshire;  Lord  Steward,  Marquess 
Welleslcy;  Master  of  the  Horse,  Lord  Albe- 
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in  a  Liberal  Cabinet  of  fifteen  members 
tliirteen  were  peers  or  sous  of  peers, 
one  a  baronet,  and  only  one  commoner, 

7.  Earl  Gkey,  who  at  this  eventful 
crisis  succeeded  to  the  government  of 
the  country,  has  left  a  name  -which 
never  will  be  forgotten  in  English  his- 
tory, for  he  introduced  that  change  in 
the  constitution  which  has  been  at- 
tended with  such  great  and  lasting  ef- 
fects. He  was  beyond  all  doubt  a  most 
remarkable  man.  Gifted  by  nature 
vdt\\  talents  of  a  very  higli  order,  he 
possessed,  at  the  same  time,  that  qual- 
ity of  still  rarer  occurrence,  but  which, 
Avhen  it  does  exist,  seldom  fails  to  lead 
to  early  shipwreck  or  ultimate  great- 
ness —  moral  courage  and  invincible 
determination.  His  political  life  was  ; 
consistency  itself.  He  shared  with  his  j 
party  their  early  hostility  to  the  French  ; 
war,  and  must  bear  with  them  the  ob-  I 
loquy,  in  the  eyes  of  posterity,  of  hav-  ; 
ing  defended  the  French  Revolution  , 
long  after  its  atrocities  had  discredited 
it  in  the  eyes  of  all  impartial  men,  and  | 
resisted  tlie  contest  with  it  when  it  had  ' 
become  apparent  that  it  was  waged  by 
this  country  for  the  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence of  mankind.  But  this  was 
the  result  of  the  firmness  and  consis- 
tency of  his  character,  which,  having 
once  embraced  an  opinion,  adhered  to 
it  for  good  or  for  evil  through  all  the 
mutations  of  fortune.  On  the  subject 
of  reform  he  was  the  same  throughout. 
Unlike  the  greater  part  of  the  AMiig 
aristocracy,  who  supported  it  in  pub- 
lic, and  in  secret  de])recated  it  as  the 
most  dangerous  innovation  alike  to  the 
country  and  theniselves,  he  was  its  ad- 
vocate from  his  first  entrance  into  pub- 
lic life  ;  and  the  plan  of  reform  which 
he  brought  forward  in  the  House  of 
niarle ;  Groom  of  the  Stole,  Marquess  ofWin- 
ohester;  First  Couiiuissioner  of  Land  Reve- 
nue, Mr  Agar  Ellis ;  Treasurer  of  the  Navv, 
IMr  Poulett  Thomson ;  Attorney-General,  Sir 
T.  Denman;  Solicitor-General,  Sir  W.  Home. 

In  Ireland. — Lord-Lieutenant,  Marquess  of 
Anglesea;  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Plunkott; 
Commander  of  the  Forces,  Sir  John  Byng; 
Chief  Secretary,  Lord  Stanley;  Attorney- 
General,  Mr  Pennefather;  Solicitor-General, 
Mr  Crompton. 

In  iScoiZancZ.  — Lord  Advocate,  F.  Jeffrey, 
Esq.;  Solicitor-General,  H.  Cockbum,  Esq.— 
Ann.  Reg.  1830,  pp.  164,  165;  Roebuck,  vol. 
i.  pp.  450,  451. 


Commons,  without  success,  in  1797, 
differed  in  no  material  degree  from 
that  which  he  brought  to  a  triumphant 
issue  in  1832. 

8.  As  a  public  .speaker  he  must  b© 
assigned  a  very  high  place — second, 
jierhaps,  only  to  Pitt  and  Fox  in  the 
Augustan  age  of  English  oratoiy.  He 
had  not  the  power  of  lucid  exposition  of 
the  former,  nor  the  impetuous  flow  of 
the  latter ;  but  in  condensed  expres.sion, 
cogent  argument,  and  sarcastic  power, 
he  was  equal, perhaps  superior,  to  either. 
He  had  not  the  poetic  fancy  or  playful 
expression  of  Canning,  but  he  was  more 
thoroughly,  and  at  all  times,  in  ear- 
nest— the  great  secret  for  moving  and 
permanent!}^  ruling  the  hearts  of  men. 
His  well-known  philippic  against  that 
celebrated  orator,  wlien  he  succeeded 
to  power  in  April  1827,  is  deservedl}'- 
placed  amongst  the  most  brilliant  spe- 
cimens of  rhetorical  power  which  the 
English  language  can  boast.  In  so- 
ciety, his  manner,  though  somewhat 
reserved  and  stately,  had  all  the  cour- 
tesy wliich  belongs  to  real  liigh-breed- 
ing,  and  in  domestic  life  he  was  sim- 
plicity itself— the  sure  sign  of  a  mind 
superior  to  any  .station,  hovr  lofty  so- 
ever, to  which  its  possessor  may  be 
elevated, 

9.  The  gi-eat  fault  of  Earl  Grey,  as  of 
most  men  of  his  rank  who  are  called  to 
tlie  general  direction  of  affairs,  was  a 
want  of  practical  acquaintance  with 
mankind  in  all  grades.  He  shared  tliis 
dt'fect  with  his  whole  Cabinet,  when 
arranged  in  18-30,  wliich  was  almost 
entirely  composed  of  the  nobility ;  and 
so  conspicuous  did  this  deficiency  im- 
mediatelj''  become,  that,  as  will  ajjpear 
in  the  sequel,  he  was  saved  from  early 
overthrow  only  by  identifying  himself 
with  the  extreme  movement  party,  and 
advancing  a  measure  whicli  entirely 
defeated  his  expectations,  and  for  ever 
changed  the  institutions  of  the  nation. 
He  did  great  service  to  his  country  by 
taking  the  direction  of  that  movement, 
and  preventing  it  from  falling  into- 
other  and  less  scrupulous  hands,  and 
deserves  its  lasting  gratitude  for  the 
use  which  he  made  of  tlie  vast  power 
he  enjoyed  when  the  victory  was  gain- 
ed.   There  was  much  to  condemn  in  the- 
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mode  in  which,  in  its  latter  stages,  he 
carried  on  the  contest,  but  nothing 
save  zo  admire  in  the  conduct  he  pur- 
sued after  it  was  over.  He  then  boldly 
confronted  menaced  rebellion  in  Ire- 
land, coerced  its  wihlest  excesses,  and 
when  he  had  the  power  to  have  carried 
innovation  in  Great  Britain  to  any 
imaginable  length,  stojiped  short  with 
one  organic  change,  and  observed 
henceforward  the  landmarks  of  the 
constitution. 

10.  Although  the  practical  results 
of  the  Reform  Bill,  which  he  carried 
through,  have  been  Avidely  ditierent 
from  what  he  either  intended  or  de- 
sired, yet  this  is  not  so  much  to  be 
ascribed  as  a  fault  to  Earl  Grey,  as  it 
was  the  unfortunate  result  of  the  ele- 
vated position  he  occupied,  and  the 
sphere  in  which  he  had  moved  in 
society.  In  the  framing  of  that  mea- 
sure itself  he  was  as  completely  mis- 
led by  the  representations  of  others 
of  inferior  rank  about  him,  who  pos- 
sessed the  practical  knowledge  which 
he  wanted,  and  had  their  own  ends  in 
view  in  their  representation,  as  he  had 
been  in  early  life  as  to  the  tendency 
of  the  French  Revolution  by  the  de- 
clamations of  the  philosophers  and 
Girondists.  He  said  it  was  "the  most 
aristocratic  measure  ever  brought  for- 
v^'ard  in  Parliament,"  when  it  was  a 
measure,  as  experience  has  now  j) roved, 
v>'hich  took  the  government  of  the 
country  entirely  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  aristocracy.  He  declared  he  would 
stand  or  fall  by  his  order,  and  yet  he 
exerted  all  his  talent  and  influence  to 
carry  through  a  measure  which  politi- 
cally nullified  that  order,  and  substi- 
tuted that  of  shopkeepers,  with  whom 
assuredl}^  his  aristocratic  feelings  had 
nothing  in  common,  in  its  room.  In 
this  there  was  no  duplicity  or  disin- 
genuousness  on  the  part  of  this  proud 
and  straightforward  nobleman.  He 
believed  all  he  said,  and  acted  accord- 
ingly ;  but  his  measures,  being  found- 
ed on  no  practical  acquaintance  with 
the  community  to  whidi  they  referred, 
had  a  directly  contrary  tendency  to 
what  he  intended,  and  ere  loug  pre- 
<'ipitated  himself  from  power,  and 
his   order  from    the    dominant   posi- 


tion it  had  so  long  held  in  English 
society.  * 

11.  Second  only  to  Earl  Grey  in  in- 
fluence and  station,  and  superior  to  him 
in  versatile  power,  Lokd  BROUGHA>t 
now  stood  prominently  forward  in  a 
totally  different  sphere  and  position 
from  that  in  which  he  had  first  moved 
and  risen  to  such  eminence.  A  tribune 
of  the  people,  he  was  suddenly  made  a 
senator ;  a  brilliant  and  successful  ad- 
vocate, he  was  at  once,  and  without 
having  gone  through  any  of  the  inter- 
mediate stations,  elevated  to  the  very 
highest  judicial  station;  a  common 
lawyer,  chiefly  knoAvn  in  political  or 
popular  cases  at  nisi  i^rius,  he  was  put 
at  the  head  of  the  Court  of  Chanceiy, 
and  immersed  in  all  the  subtleties  of 

*  In  the  course  of  the  debates  on  the  Re- 
form Bill  in  the  House  of  Peers,  Lord  Sid- 
mouth,  ^vho  supposed  Lord^Grey  to  have  been 
carried  Ijy  circumstances  far\beyoud  his  ori- 
ginal intention,  said  to  him,  "  I  hope  God 
Avill  forgive  you  on  account  of  this  bill;  I 
don't  think  I  can."  To  wliich  Lord  Grey  re- 
plied, "Mark  my  words:  within  two  years 
you  will  find  that  we  have  become  unpopular 
from  having  brought  forward  the  moft  aristo- 
cratic measure  that  ever  was  proposed  in  Par- 
Uavient."  Lord  Althorpe,  too,  did  not  conceal 
his  opinion;  he  avowed  it,  "  that  the  Reform 
Bill  was  the  most  aristocratic  Act  ever  offered 
to  the  nation ;  and  the  wonder  is,  who  can 
doubt  it,  while  the  new  county  representa- 
tion preponderates  over  the  addition  to  the 
towns."— See  Sidmouth's  Life,  iii.  439:  and 
Miss  ]\[artinkau,  ii.  '2S,  29.  The  truth  is, 
that  there  was  nuich  plausibility  in  the  rea- 
son thus  advanced  to  prove  the  ari.stocratio 
tendency  of  the  Reform  Bill ;  and  without 
doubt  these  noble  lords  were  perfectly  sin- 
cere in  the  opinion  thus  advanced.  But  what 
they  did  not  see,  though  their  followers  did, 
was,  that  these  aristocratic  tendencies  were 
entirely  neutralised  and  overpowered  by  three 
circumstances,  the  action  of  which  has  now 
T»een  completely  demonstrated  by  experience. 
These  were — 1.  The  working  of  the  ten-pound 
clause,  which  in  all  the  boroughs  (that  is, 
three-fifths  of  the  House  of  Commons)  vested 
the  returns  in  one  da?s—thot  of  small  shojj- 
leepers;  2.  The  operation  of  the  monetary 
laws,  which,  by  adding  50  per  cent  to  the 
value  of  money,  and  taking  as  nmch  from  the 
remuneration  of  industry,  has  rendered  these 
small  shopkeepers  chielly  dependent  on  the 
moneyed  andcommercial,  instead  of  the  land- 
ed and  aristocratic,  class ;  3.  The  vast  exten- 
sion of  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of 
the  country,  which  rendered  the  greater  part 
of  the  boroughs,  and  many  of  the  counties  in 
the  manufacturing  distiicts,  dependent  on 
the  employment  furnished  by  the  great  manu- 
facturing cities,  not  the  imrchnses  made  by 
the  impoverished  landlords  in  their  vicinity. 
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conveyancing,  and  ilic  niceties  of  tlie 
law  of  canity.  He  was  the  first  bar- 
rister, if  we  except  perhaps  Lord  Er- 
skine,  who  was  made  Lord  C.'hancellor, 
and  put  at  tlie  head  of  the  court  of 
last  resort,  entirely  from  political  con- 
siderations, and  to  avoid  a  difficulty 
in  the  formation  of  an  administration, 
without  any  regard  to  his  competency 
to  discharge  the  important  duties  with 
which  he  was  intrusted. 

12.  He  was  no  common  man  who 
could  stand  such  a  change  of  position, 
not  only  with  no  duninution,  but  in 
some  resjDects  with  an  increase  of  re- 
putation. It  is  rei)i)rted  to  have  been 
said  of  him,  when  he  was  elevated  to 
the  Woolsack,  by  a  very  great  lawyer, 
"  It  is  a  pity  Lord  Brougham  does  not 
know  a  little  of  English  law,  for  then 
ho  would  know  something  of  every- 
thing;" and  certainly  his  judgments 
in  the  Chancery  Court  will  never  be 
placed  on  a  level  with  those  of  Lord 
Eldon,  or  Lord  St  Leonards,  or  the 
other  great  masters  of  the  law  of  equity. 
But  it  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  he 
proved  a  failure  on  the  bench.  It  was 
not  to  be  supposed  that  a  man  of  his 
extraordinary  versatility  of  talent  and 
variety  of  information  should  have 
acquired  the  vast  store  of  precedents 
which  can  bo  mastered  only  by  a 
powerful  mind  exclusively  devoted  to 
their  acr[uisition ;  still  less  that  he 
should  be  on  a  level  with  experienced 
equity  lawyers,  Avhen  the  first  time  he 
entered  the  Chancery  Court  was  in  ad- 
vanced years  as  its  head.  But  his  ex- 
ample, and  the  great  ability  which  ho 
has  shown  now  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury in  determining  cases  in  the  House 
of  Peers,  proves  that  an  extensive  ac- 
([uaintance  with  precedents  is  not  an 
indispensable  recpiisite  for  a  great 
.Tudge  ;  and  that  strong  natural  ta- 
lents, and  habits  of  forensic  debate,  in 
a  different  branch  of  jurisprudence, 
may,  when  the  cases  are  fully  laid  be- 
fore him,  sometimes  enable  the  Judge 
to  supply  the  Avant  of  early  acquaint- 
ance with  another  branch  of  law.  Lord 
Eldon's  decisions  on  Scotch  cases  are 
universally  regardijd  with  the  iitmost 
respect  by  the  Scotch  bar,  and  yet  he 
never  practised  at  it,  and  had  little 


experience  of  appeals  from  that  part 
of  the  island  before  being  put  on  the 
Woolsack. 

13.  If  the  legislative  measures  in 
which  Lord  Brougham  took  an  inter- 
est, or  has  been  mainly  instrumental 
in  promoting,  are  considered,  we  shall 
have  more  cause  to  admire  the  variety 
of  his  acquirements,  the  versatility  of 
his  powers,  than  the  length  of  his  vi- 
sion or  the  solidity  of  his  judgment. 
He  did  not  foresee  the  real  tendency  of 
the  measures  which  he  so  powerfully 
advocated,  and  in  consequence  brought 
about  results  the  very  reverse  of  what 
he  intended  and  desired.  He  profess- 
ed to  "stand  upon  the  ancient  ways 
of  the  constitution  "  in  all  his  projects- 
of  reform;  and  yet  he  strenuously  sup- 
ported, or  besought  the  House  of  Peers, 
"on  his  bended  knees,"  to  pass  a  bill 
on  that  subject,  which  entirely  altered 
those  ways,  because,  in  lieu  of  the  old 
representation  of  classes  and  interests, 
it  introduced  the  new  representation 
of  mere  numbers,  or  one  single  class 
in  society.  He  was  the  uncompromis- 
ing foe  through  life  of  West  India  sla- 
very, and  the  generous  advocate  of  the 
poor  negro's  rights ;  and  yet,  by  urging 
on  the  fatal  step  of  immediate  and  un- 
prepared emancipation,  he  has  proved 
his  worst  enemy,  and  thrown  back 
the  sable  inhabitants  of  the  Antilles 
centuries  in  the  path  of  real  and  last- 
ing improvement.  No  man  saw  more 
clearly,  or  has  expressed  more  strongly, 
the  decline  which  would  be  brought 
on  British  agriculture  from  the  unre- 
strained competition  of  foreign  states ; 
and  yet  he  has  been  active  in  the  fur- 
thering of  a  series  of  measures  which 
have  rendered  Great  Britain,  in  seven 
years,  from  being  practically  self-sup- 
porting, dependent  on  foreign  states, 
in  ordinary  years  for  a  third,  in  un- 
favourable ones  for  a  half,  of  the  na- 
tional subsistence.  In  two  important 
particulars,  however,  his  labours  have- 
been  attended  with  unmitigated  good. 
He  has  been,  through  life,  the  zealous 
supporter  of  the  cause  of  general  edu- 
cation, although  sectarian  jealousy  has 
hitherto  much  impeded  the  beneticent 
results  of  his  eftbrts ;  and  he  has  de- 
voted his  great  powers,  with  equal 
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judgment  and  success,  to  the  important 
and  ditacult  subject  of  Law  Eeform.* 
14.  His  style  of  speaking,  though 
always  energetic  and  powerful,  affords 
the  most  striking  contrast  to  that 
which  his  taste  approves,  and  which 
he  has  uniformly  recommended  to  the 
imitation  of  others.  The  last  is  con- 
densed even  to  the  confines  of  dryness ; 
the  first  diffuse  to  those  of  excess.  No 
one  feels  more  strongly,  or  has  ex- 
pressed more  emphatically,  the  inauly 
simplicit}'-  of  ancient  oratory ;  and  yet 
no  one  in  his  own  speeches  has  deviat- 
ed more  completely  from  the  style  of 
Demosthenes,  or  overlaid  ideas  always 
forcible,  often  striking,  by  an  over- 
whelming deluge  of  words.  It  would 
seem  as  if  in  his  own  style  of  speaking 
he  was  desirous,  by  the  process  of  rc- 
diictin  ad  ahsurdum,  of  establishing 
the  ti'uths  of  the  general  principles  on 
eloquence  which  he  has  elsewhere  in- 
culcated. This  verbose  habit  is  very 
much  to  be  regretted,  for,  on  the  few 
occasions  on  which  it  has  been  avoid- 
ed, he  has  left  most  striking  pieces  of 
oratory. f  His  expressions  in  each 
clause  of  a  sentence  are  generally  for- 
cible, often  epigrammatic  ;  it  is  the 
frequent  repetition  of  the  same  idea  in 
different  forms,  and  putting  it  in  dif- 
ferent lights,  which  weakens  the  force 
of  his  addresses.    Yet,  however  widely 
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it  may  deviate  from  the  standard  of 
ancient  eloquence  or  ideal  perfection, 
if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  result,  it 
was  well  calculated  for  the  persons  to 
whom  it  was  addressed;  for  he  was 
mainly  instrumental  in  achieving  the 
four  great  Liberal  triumphs  of  the  last 
half-century — the  repeal  of  the  Orders 
in  Council,  that  of  the  Income-Tax, 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  of 
Negro  Emancipation. 

15.  If  there  is  any  British  statesman 
of  his  age  who  has  acquired  a  European 
reputation,  it  may  safely  be  pronounc- 
ed to  be  Lord  Palmerstox,  whose 
name  will  be  for  ever  associated  with 
the  great  change  in  our  foreign  policy, 
and  the  substitution  of  Liberal  for  Con- 
servative alliances.  Foreign  nations, 
not  aware  of  the  vital  change  which 
the  Refonn  Bill  made  in  our  Govern- 
ment, ascribe  this  change  chiefly,  if 
not  entirely,  to  his  individual  influ- 
ence; and  according  as  their  states- 
men and  historians  belong  'to  the  de- 
mocratic or  monarchical  party,  he  is 
the  subject  either  of  vehement  lauda- 
tion or  of  impassioned  hatred.  In 
truth,  however,  he  is  not  the  fit  object 
of  the  praise  he  has  received,  or  the 
vituperation  with  Avhich  he  has  been 
encountered.  In  a  despotic  country, 
a  minister  may  impress  his  own  prin- 
ciples upon  the  measures  of  govern- 


Tlie  quantity  of  grain  consumed  in  the  British  Islands  in  1854  was — 

Q-.-3. 

By  man, 32,850,000 

By  animals  and  distillers, 16,350,000 


49,200,000 

42,265,771 

6,929,786 

10,173,135 


Produced,         

Imported  on  average  of  seven  years  ending  1852, 

Imported,  1853 

— M'CuLLOCH,  in  Encijclopcedia  Britannica,  9th  edit.,  voce  Great  Britain. 

The  importation  of  all  kinds  of  gi-ain  is  now  (1863)  from  14,000,000  to  18,000,000  quarters 
annually,  being  just  a  half  of  the  required  food  of  man.     The  details  are  as  follows  : — 


Grain— Wheat, 
Grain— other  kinds, 
Meal— Wheat.  . 
Meal— other  kinds,  . 

1859. 

1800. 

1861. 

1862. 

Qrs. 

4,000,922 

5,317,761 

950,949 

1,142 

Qrs. 
5,880,956 
7,125,662 
1,453,205 

35,150 

Qrs. 
6,912,815 
7,366,239 
1,759,982 

57,878 

Qrs. 

9,469,270 

6,905,922 

2,059,175 

5,124 

10,270,774 

14,494,976 

16,094,914 

18,441,791 

—Statistical  Abstract,  No.  X.,  36,  39. 

t  His  Avritten  speeches,  as  Lord  Rector  of  Glasgow  College  in  1S57,  and  as  Lord  Chan- 
cellor to  that  of  Edinburgh  in  1860,  were  wonderful  compositions,  exhibiting,  in  a  con- 
densed form,  the  thought  and  learning  of  a  lifetime. 
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ment ;  in  a  constitutionnl  one  he  must 
receive  it  from  the  Legislature.  The 
Reform  Bill  having  vested  the  gov- 
ernment of  England  in  the  class  of 
urban  shopkeepers,  the  majority  of 
whom  are  imbued  with  Liberal  prin- 
ciples, the  carrying  out  of  their  wishes 
into  our  foreign  policy  became  a  mat- 
ter of  necessity,  to  which  every  minis- 
ter, however  otherwise  inclined,  must 
bend.* 

16.  If  this  change  of  policy,  however, 
was  imposed  upon  the  country  by  the 
Reform  Bill,  it  is  equally  true  that  the 
character  and  talents  of  the  Liberal 
Foreign  Secretary,  in  a  prominent 
manner,  fitted  him  for  carr\'ing  it 
through.  His  abilities  were  not  only 
of  the  highest  order,  but  of  the  most 
marketable  description.  No  man  knew 
better  how  to  address  himself  in  speak- 
ing to  the  prevailing  feelings  and  tastes 
of  his  audience,  in  acting  to  the  incli- 
nation and  interests  of  the  class  in  so- 
ciety upon  which  his  influence  was 
rested.  Great  as  were  his  talents,  va- 
ried his  accomplishments,  they  were 
rendered  still  more  powerful  by  the 
versatility  of  their  possessor.  He  could 
be,  when  he  pleased,  all  things  to  all 
men.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  Administrations  of 
all  parties  for  the  last  fifty  years,  f    He 

*  Lord  Palmerston  was  sagacious  enough  to 
see,  as  he  advanced  in  life,  in  what  direction 
the  current  of  general  opinion  was  running, 
and,  without  relinquishing  his  settled  secret 
convictions,  he  adapted  himself  to  it.  He 
has,  accordingly,  been  as  conservative  in  do- 
mestic government  as  was  consistent  with 
his  place  in  a  Liberal  administration. 

t  In  March  1S07  Lord  Palmerston  was  ap- 
pointed a  junior  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  on 
the  formation  of  the  Duke  of  Portland's  Ad- 
ministration. In  October  1809  he  succeeded 
Lord  Castlereagh  as  Secretary-at-War,  and 
held  that  office  (under  the  successive  Admin- 
istrations of  Mr  Perceval,  the  Earl  of  Liver- 
pool, Mr  Canning,  Lord  Goderich,  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington)  till  :May  1828,  when, 
with  Mr  Huskisson  and  others,  he  withdrev/ 
from  the  Duke's  Cabinet.  In  November  1S30, 
on  the  retirement  of  the  Wellington  Adminis- 
tration, Lord  Palmerston  became  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  Earl  Grey's 
Administration,  and  this  office  he  held  (with 
the  exception  of  his  temporary  retirement  in 
1831)  till  November  1834,  and  again  from 
April  1835  (with  the  exception  of  the  few- 
days'  interval  in  May  1839)  to  August  or  Sep- 
tember 1841.  .  From  that  time  to  1846  Lord 
Palmerston  was  in  opposition.    In  July  1846, 


has  alternately  aided  in  expelling  his 
former  friends  from  power,  and  rein- 
stating them  in  ofhce ;  yet,  .strange  to 
say,  his  character  for  consistency  has 
not  materially  suffered  from  these 
changes.  The  reason  is,  that  all  men 
see  that,  like  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
his  leading  principle  has  always  been 
the  advancement  of  the  power  and 
glory  of  his  country ;  and  that  he  has 
taken  a  part  in  so  many  administra- 
tions, because  they  successively  fur- 
nished him  Avith  the  means  of  advanc- 
ing that  primary  object.  He  has  been 
through  life  not  so  much  a  statesman 
as  a  diplomatic  soldier  of  the  State, 

17.  His  talents  for  dii)lomacy  and 
administration  were  unquestionably  of 
a  very  high  order.  To  immense  ac- 
quaintance with  foreign  treaties  and 
conventions,  he  unites  the  rarer  but 
not  less  essential  knowledge  of  courts 
and  statesmen,  and  the  prevailing  in- 
fluences by  which  they  are  severally 
governed.  As  Secretary-at-War  during 
the  contest  with  Napoleon,  and  Home 
Secretary  under  Queen  Victoria,  his  ad- 
ministrative powers  have  been  equally 
conspicuous ;  and  such  were  his  orato- 
rical talents  that  no  man  could  with 
greater  certainty  alternately  keep  the 
attention  of  the  House  of  Commons 
awake  during  a  long  detail  of  diplo- 
matic proceedings,  or  fascinate  a  po- 
pular audience  by  the  beauties  of  a 
varied  and  highly  wrought  eloquence. 
Indefatigable  in  his  attention  to  busi- 
ness, he  yet  found  time,  as  men  of  a 
.similar  energetic  turn  of  mind  often 
do,  for  the  pleasures  of  society;  and 
nmch  of  his  political  influence  is  owing 
to  the  charm  Avhich  manners  of  the 
highest  breeding,  and  courtesy  of  the 
most  finished  kind,  lend  to  a  varied 
and  delightful  conversation.  These 
varied  powers  have  largely  contributed 
to  his  fame  and  popularity  as  a  Minis- 

on  the  resignation  of  Sir  R.  Peel,  his  Lordship 
returned  once  more  to  office,  as  Foreign  Se- 
cretary. In  December  1851  he  retired  from 
Lord  J.  Russell's  Cabinet.  In  December  1852 
he  became  Home  Secretary  in  the  Administra- 
tion of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen.  In  December 
1853  he  resigned,  but  after  a  few  days  resumed 
his  post,  at  the  solicitation  of  his  colleagues; 
and  this  he  held  till  March  1855,  when  he  suc- 
ceeded Lord  Aberdeen  as  Premier.  His  Lord- 
ship was  born  in  October  1784. 
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ter.  Xo  man  can  ''star  it,"  in  dra- 
matic phrase,  in  the  provinces  with 
equal  sv.ccess ;  and  his  most  decided 
opponents  cannot  avoid  being  fasci- 
nated by  the  tact  and  brilliancy  of  his 
after-dinner  speeches. 

18.  The  great  fault  of  this  accom- 
plished minister — and  it  is  a  very  seri- 
ous one,  for  it  has  more  than  once 
brought  his  country  to  the  brink  of 
the  most  serious  danger — was,  that  he 
never  calculated  the  means  at  his  dis- 
posal for  etfecting  the  projects  which 
he  had  at  heart,  and  engaged  in  designs 
which  he  had  not  the  means  of  carry- 
ing through,  or  stimulated  movements 
in  other  countries  which  he  had  not 
the  means  of  supporting.  There  was 
a  restless  desire  to  advance  the  dignity 
and  interests  of  his  country  and  party 
on  all  occasions,  which  has  more  than 
once  brought  both  into  serious  peril. 
Bred  in  the  school  of  Pitt,  and  essen- 
tially patriotic  in  his  feelings  and  ideas, 
he  sometimes  forgot  the  difference  in 
the  situation  and  power  of  the  coun- 
trj'  at  different  times,  and  has  often 
lield  as  high  language  in  diplomatic 
intercourse,  when  a  reformed  House  of 
Commons  had  not  left  twenty  thousand 
disposable  men  in  the  country,  or  ten 
ships  of  the  line  to  form  a  Channel 
fleet,  as  when  Lord  Castlereagli  wielded 
the  power  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand,  and  one  hundred  ships  of 
the  line  bore  the  royal  flag.  A  sincere 
friend  of  freedom,  he  has  occasionally 
proved  its  worst  enemy,  by  stimulating 
movements  of  the  Liberal  party  among 
the  excitable  inhabitantsof  other  states, 
which  the  people  of  tliis  country  had 
neither  the  means  nor  the  inclination 
to  support,  and  being  forced,  in  conse- 
quence, to  leave  them  to  be  crushed 
by  the  military  force  of  despotic  powers. 
With  admiral>le  skill  he  arranged  all 
the  other  powers  of  Europe  to  check 
the  ambition  of  France  on  the  Eastern 
Question  in  1S40  ;  and  it  was  owing  to 
the  influence  of  his  diplomacy  that  the 
cordial  alliance  of  France  and  Eng- 
land was  formed  which  put  such  a 
bridle  in  the  mouth  of  Russia  in  1S54. 
But  on  other  occasions  his  ill-timed 
assertions  of  British  influence  liave 
been  attended  with  the  utmost  hazard : 


for  they  brought  us  to  the  verge  of  a 
war  with  France,  and  once  Avith  France 
and  Russia  united,  at  a  time  when  tlie 
country  was  wholly  unprepared  to 
maintain  a  contest  with  either  the  one 
or  the  other. 

19.  Loud  John  Russell  has  not 
obtained  the  same  elevated  niche  in 
the  temple  of  fame  as  Lord  Grey  and 
Lord  Palmerston  ;  but  still  the  noble- 
man who  carried  the  Reform  Bill 
through  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
has  since  for  years  held  the  highest 
place  in  the  councils  of  his  Sovereign, 
or  been  the  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  must  be  regarded  as  no 
common  man.  As  an  orator  he  occu- 
pied a  useful  rather  than  a  distin- 
guished'place.  He  seldom  aimed  at 
the  highest  flights  of  eloquence,  and 
his  speeches  were  distinguished  by 
business-like  habits,  by  information 
on  the  subject,  and  acuteness  in  reply, 
rather  than  either  genius  of  concep- 
tion or  cogency  of  argument.  If  he 
owed,  however,  the  distinguished  posi- 
tion he  so  long  held  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
family  influence  and  the  prestige  of 
an  illustrious  name,  he  afterwards 
showed  that  he  was  not  unworthy  of 
it,  by  the  talent  he  exhibited  while 
discharging  its  duties.  To  admirable 
temper  and  great  tact  in  debate,  he 
united  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  feeling  and  prevailing  inclination 
of  the  House,  and  especially  of  his 
own  side,— qualities  invaluable  in  the 
leader  of  a  party,  and  much  more  im- 
portant than  those  more  showy  ones 
which  often  dazzle  only  to  mislead. 
His  figure  was  not  commanding,  and 
his  voice  feeble,  so  that  nature  had 
not  endowed  him  with  the  physical 
qualities  requisite  for  subduing  stormy 
assemblies,  but  slie  in  a  great  degree 
made  up  for  the  deficiency  by  the  gift 
of  the  prudence  and  judgment  which 
so  often  succeed  in  the  end  in  leading 
them. 

20.  Sydney  Smith  has  said,  that 
such  is  Lord  John  Russell's  confidence 
in  himself,  that  he  would,  with  equal 
readiness,  at  a  moment's  warning,  as- 
sume the  lead  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, take  the  command  of  the  Chan- 
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nel  fleet,  or  undertake  to  cut  for  the 
stone.  Assuming  that  the  celebrated 
discourser  has  here  strained  somewhat 
for  the  sake  of  point,  it  is  evident, 
from  Lord  John  Kassell's  public  career, 
that  there  is  some  truth  in  the  asser- 
tion, though  liis  success  in  literature 
and  biograpliy  by  no  means  warrants 
the  belief  that  tlie  confidence  is  in 
every  respect  well  founded.  On  sev- 
eral important  occasions  he  has  shown 
that  he  does  not  shrink  from  respon- 
sibility, and  that,  supported  only  by 
courage  and  conscious  rectitude,  he 
can  engage  fearlessly  in  the  most  haz- 
ardous undertakings.  His  conduct  as 
the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  occasion  of  the  Reform  Bill  in  1831, 
and  the  war  with  Kussia  in  1851,  and 
of  Cardinal  Wiseman's  assumption  of 
titles  when  he  was  Prime  Minister, 
sufficiently  demonstrates  this.  Un- 
fortunately, his  colleagues  in  the  Ca- 
binet were  not  always  possessed  of  the 
same  determination,  and  thus  it  has 
not  unfrequently  happened  that  the 
most  intrepid  denunciations  on  his 
part  have  been  followed  by  no  corre- 
sponding state  measures,  and  thus 
have  entirely  lost  their  effect.  In 
one  respect  his  conduct  has  always 
been  worthy  of  the  very  highest  ad- 
miration :  he  never  shirked  responsi- 
bility, but,  on  the  contrary,  not  only 
always  took  his  full  share  of  it  when 
his  own,  but  generously  came  forward 
to  divide  with  others  a  i-esponsibility 
which  belonged  to  their  department, 
and  with  which  his  connection  was 
more  nominal  than  real — a  conduct 
which  has  done  more  than  anything 
else  to  win  for  him  the  respect  of  the 
country,  for  the  obvious  reason  that 
it  is  the  rarest  qualitj^  in  public  men, 
and  the  one  which  most  observers  feel 
themselves  least  competent  to  imitate. 
21.  Lord  Melboukne  was  a  man  of 
very  different  abilities  and  character 
from  the  eminent  ones  which  have 
now  been  drawn  ;  but  he  has  occupied 
too  important  a  position  in  the  coun- 
cils of  his  Sovereign,  on  her  first  ac- 
cession to  the  throne,  and  for  some 
years  after,  not  to  deserve  a  distin- 
guish"d  Y>lace  in  a  contemporary  gal- 
lery of  state  portraits.     If  his  talents 


were  not  of  the  highest  order,  they 
were  of  the  kind  of  all  others  best 
adapted  for  the  important  and  respon- 
sible duty  to  which  he  was  called,  of 
guiding  a  youthful  Queen  in  the  first 
and  most  important  years  of  her  reign. 
To  great  and  almost  unrivalled  powers 
of  conversation  he  united  the  charm 
of  the  highest  breeding  and  the  grace 
of  the  most  polished  manner.  A  man 
of  the  world  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  he  had  mingled  in  all  its  circles 
only  to  glean  from  each  what  rendered 
him  a  delightful  companion,  a  brilliant 
ornament  to  the  most  elevated.  His 
store  of  anecdote  was  immense,  and 
related  to  the  most  interesting  cha- 
racters ;  his  felicity  in  recounting 
them  equal  to  the  tact  with  which 
they  were  given  out  or  withheld.  An 
accomplished  classical  scholar,  and 
well  versed  in  the  traditional  history 
of  great  families,  he  had  little  infor- 
mation on  the  subjects  required  by  a 
statesman,  and  took  his  opinion  on 
the  measures  brought  forward  rather 
from  the  authority  of  others  than  his 
own  reflection.  Yet  his  suavity  of 
disposition  and  courtesy  of  manner 
conquered  all  opposition  ;  and  when, 
as  Prime  Minister,  he  gave  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  -with  perfect  nonchal- 
nncc,  in  answer  to  a  question  put  to 
him,  "  I  really  know  nothing  at  all 
about  the  matter,"  there  was  a  loud 
laugh  from  all  sides,  and  no  further 
inquiries  were  made.  The  truth  was, 
all  parties,  and  especially  those  of 
them  who  were  neai-est  the  throne, 
were  aware  of  the  vast  importance 
of  the  duties  which,  when  Prime  Min- 
ister, he  discharged  as  councillor  and 
almost  guardian  of  our  present  gracious 
Sovereign  in  her  early  years  ;  and  if 
we  are  to  judge  of  the  debt  of  gratitude 
which  the  nation  owes  him  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  fulfilled  them,  from  the 
strict  propriety  and  Avisdom  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's conduct  ever  since  her  accession 
to  the  throne,  the  debt  is  great  indeed. 
22.  Sill  James  Gkaham  owed  more 
to  natural  advantages  than  any  of  the 
statesmen  who  have  been  mentioned. 
A  tall  and  commanding  figure,  hand- 
some countenance,  and  powerful  sono- 
rous voice,  gave  him  the  superiority  in 
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debate  wliich,  in  civil  almost  as  much 
as  military  contests,  these  qualities 
never  fail  to  confer ;  and  to  these  he 
united  administrative  and  oratorical 
talents  of  a  very  high  order.  As  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  on  the  Whi^^s' 
accession  to  office  in  1830,  and  again 
■when  the  Russian  war  broke  oiit  in 
1854,  he  evinced  a  degree  of  vigour 
and  capacity  which  Avas  appreciated 
and  acknowledged  by  all  parties  ;  and 
he  displayed  equal  ability  as  Home 
Secretary  during  a  very  trying  time, 
from  1841  to  1846.  Indefatigable  in 
his  attention  to  business,  and  endowed 
with  great  powers  of  application,  he 
was  always  prepared  on  his  own  sub- 
jects ;  and,  unlike  Lord  Melbourne, 
coidd  give  a  satisfactor}^  answer  to 
every  question  put  regarding  them.  The 
expression  of  his  countenance  had  a 
supercilious  cast,  a  quality  which  has 
been  complained  of  in  him  in  official 
intercourse,  though  none  was  more 
bland  or  courteous  in  private  society. 
He  was  a  powerful  debater,  as  well 
from  the  cogency  of  argument  em- 
ployed as  the  stores  of  information 
displayed,  and  was  excelled  by  none 
in  the  rare  and  effective  power  of  reply. 
Occasionally,  though  not  frequently,  he 
rose  to  the  highest  flights  of  eloquence. 
23.  Inconsistency  was  his  great  de- 
fect, and  his  reputation  has  suli'ered 
more  from  this  peculiarity  than  that 
of  Lord  Palmerston,  who  is  also  charge- 
able Avith  it,  because  he  at  different 
times  took  more  decided  and  contra- 
dictory views  on  the  same  question. 
There  is  hardly  a  subject  of  import- 
ance discussed  of  late  years  on  which 
there  will  not  be  found,  in  the  parlia- 
mentary debates,  an  admirable  refuta- 
tion of  a  previous  equally  admirable 
argument  on  the  opposite  side  by  this 
skilful  rhetorician.  This,  however,  is 
the  fault  of  the  age  and  circumstances 
under  which  he  lived,  rather  than  of 
the  individual  man.  Such  is  the  mu- 
tability of  general  opinion  in  every 
popular  government,  tliat  the  rulers 
of  the  State  can  only  maintain  their 
ascendancy  by  clianging  with  it.  The 
philosopher  may  be  consistent,  because 
his  aim  is  the  discovery  of  truth,  which 
is  over  the  same ;  the  historian,  be- 


cause he  traces  the  unchanging  laws 
of  the  social  order  through  all  the 
mutations  of  fortune.  lint  the  states- 
man in  a  popular  community,  who 
aims  at  the  enjoyment  of  power,  can 
attain  it  only  l3y  the  suffrages  of  the; 
multitude,  and  to  gain  them  he  must 
often  share  its  mutability.  Consist- 
ency in  such  a  case  is  a  passport  to 
idtimate  fame,  but  it  generally  lead.s 
to  present  downfall. 

24.  Such  were  the  chiefs  of  the 
Liberal  party,  who  now  succeeded  to 
power,  and  in  whose  hands,  with  a  few 
brief  intermissions,  the  government  of 
the  country  has  since  been  constantly 
vested.  Earl  Grey,  immediately  after 
his  accession  to  office,  made  the  follow- 
ing profession  of  the  principles  of  his 
administration,  which  diffused  general 
satisfaction  :  "  Prominently,  and  in 
the  foregro'und,  I  place  Refonn  in  Par- 
liament. I  have,  when  out  of  office, 
declared  that  that  great  question  could 
be  satisfactorily  introduced  by  the 
Government  alone,  and  that  the  Gov- 
ernment ought  immediately  to  pro- 
pound some  measure  concerning  it. 
What  out  of  office  I  have  professed,  I 
am  now  in  office  about  to  perform; 
and  I  promise  that  a  proposal  for  the 
reform  of  our  representative  system 
shall  be  introduced  immediately  for 
the  consideration  of  Parliament.  It 
shall  be  a  proposal  not  of  any  Avild  or 
unreasoning  change,  not  of  universal 
suffrage,  not  a  mere  theory  of  pretend- 
ed accuracy  and  efficiency.  I  desire  to 
stand  as  much  as  possible  on  the  fixed 
and  settled  institutions  of  the  country. 
What  I  seek  to  do  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  secure  to  the  people  a  due  in- 
fluence in  the  great  Council  of  the 
nation,  and  to  secure  by  that  means 
confidence  and  satisfaction  in  the  de- 
terminations of  Parliament.  Anything 
short  of  this  will  be  insufficient.  But 
while  seeking  for  this  end,  I  am  anx- 
ious not  to  disturb,  by  violent  changes, 
the  established  principles  and  practice 
of  the  constitution.  To  such  a  mea- 
sure 1  have  secured  his  Majesty's  as- 
sent. The  important  matter  of  the 
poor  will  also  be  considered,  and  the 
laws  wldch  regulate  the  provision 
which  the  State  makes  for  them.    The 
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•whole  and  earnest  attention  of  my  col- 
louffues  and  myself  sliall  be  directed 
to  economy  in  every  department  of  the 
State,  and  every  saving;  tliat  ean  pos- 
sibly be  made  shall  be  adopted  with 
the  most  unfiinchinf^  severity." 

25.  After  a  few  routine  measures 
had  passed,  Parliament  adjourned  to 
the  9th  February.  The  interim  was 
a  period  of  great  alarm  and  anxiety 
in  England.  The  southern  counties 
around  London  Avere,  as  Lord  Gr>'3^ 
afterwards  said  in  Parliament,  "in  a 
state  of  open  insurrection;  and  mid- 
night fires  or  predial  outrages  seemed 
to  have  been  imported  into  the  peace- 
ful realm  of  England  from  the  dis- 
tracted and  wasted  fields  of  Ireland." 
The  special  commission,  however, 
wliich  was  opened  in  December,  had 
a  salutary  effect :  the  execution  of  some 
desperadoes,  convicted  of  fire-raising, 
spread  a  universal  terror  among  the 
peasantry,  and  the  transportation  of 
great  numbers  of  others,  at  length  ar- 
rested the  disorders  which  had  attain- 
•cd  so  alarming  a  height.  But  the  ex- 
citement in  the  towns  was  not  so  easily 
appeased.  Public  meetings  were  every- 
where held,  in  many  cases  presided 
over  by  distinguished  members  of  the 
Whig  aristocracy,  at  which  the  most 
inilammatory  language  was  used.  Con- 
stant reference  was  made  to  the  armed 
insurrection  which  had  overthrown  the 
government  in  France  and  Belgium, 
and  hints  given  that,  if  the  English 
aristocracy  adopted  a  similar  system 
•of  resistance  to  the  public  voice,  their 
fate  might  be  the  same.  These  threats 
were  always  received  with  the  most 
vociferous  applause,  insomuch  that  not 
merely  the  timid  and  temporising,  but 
<iven  the  firm  and  intrepid,  began  to 
think  that  a  general  convulsion  was  at 
hnnd.  j\[r  O'C'onnell  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Catholic  Association 
were  in  an  especial  manner  laudatory 
of  the  revolution  at  Brussels,  Avhich, 
tis  leading  to  the  overthrow  of  a  gov- 
ernment and  the  disruption  of  a  king- 
dom by  a  rebellion  fomented  by  the 
Pomish  priesthood,  v.-as  held  up  as  a 
glorious  object,  v/orthy  of  general  imi- 
tation.* 

*  Mr  Shell,  not  tlie  least  violent  or  able  of 


26.  "  The  proceedings  and  language 
of  ]\Ir  O'Connell,"  .says  ^Mr  Roebuck, 
"became  every  day  more  hostile  and 
threatening:  he  went  about  the  coun- 
try making  violent  harangues,  gather- 
ing together  numerous  assemblages  of 
the  people,  imder  colour  of  meetings 
for  the  purposes  of  petitioning,  or  of 
celebrating  some  feast  or  festival.  At 
all  of  these  meetings  he  did  his  utmost 
to  excite  his  ignorant  hearers,  but  al- 
ways ending  his  speeches  by  some  earn- 
est recommendations  to  keep  the  peace, 
hoping  thus  to  escape  the  law,"  Sucli 
was  the  alarm  generally  excited  by 
these  proceedings,  that  the  magistrates 
in  the  disturl)ed  districts  asked  from 
the  Lord-Lieutenant  how  they  should 
act  in  regard  to  them,  not  from  any 
difificulty  in  determining  what  was  the 
law,  but  from  uncertainty  whether,  or 
to  what  extent,  the  Government  would 
enforce  the  law,  or  support  their  acts 
in  carrying  it  into  execution.  The 
answer  of  tlie  Lord-Lieutenant  was  suf- 
ficiently clear,  and  such  as  every  law- 
yer knows  to  be  the  law,  and  every 
man  of  sense  must  see  is  an  exposition 
of  what  is  essential  to  the  peace  of  the 
community.*  But  meanwhile  distress. 


Mr  O'Connell's  friends,  said  at  this  time:  "If 
the  Union  is  not  repealed  Avithin  two  years,  I 
am  determined  that  I  will  neither  pay  rent, 
tithes,  nor  taxes.  They  may  distress  my 
goods,  but  who'll  buy,,  boys?  — that's  the 
word— who'll  buy?  Mind,  I  don't  tell  any 
man  to  follow  my  advice ;  but  so  help  me 
God,  if  I  don't  do  it,  you  may  call  me  '  Shell 
of  the  silk  ;,'own.'  "—Roebuck,  vol.  ii.  p.  lo. 
*  "  The  law  recognises  the  fair  and  legiti- 
mate exercise  of  the  right  of  petition,  and 
protects  them  in  the  full  exercise  of  that 
right;  but  it  does  not  warrant  any  assemblies 
having  a  manifest  and  direct  tendency  to  a 
violation  of  the  public  peace,  under  whatever 
name,  or  for  whatever  professed  object  they 
are  assembled.  Therefore  any  assemblies  of 
persons,  Avhether  collected  under  j'retence 
of  petitioning,  or  of  public  exhibitions  of 
strength  and  slcill,  or  under  any  other  pre- 
tence whatever,  if  from  their  number,  acts, 
place,  or  times  of  meeting,  or  other  circum- 
stances preceding  or  accompanying  them, 
they  excite  in  the  minds  of  his  Majesty's 
well-dis]K)Sed  subjects  reasonahle  fears  that 
the  public  peace  will  be  thereby  violated, 
and  the  lives  and  properties  of  the  King's 
subjects  thereby  endangered;  or  if  they  be 
so  constituted  or  conducted  as  to  induce 
rei'sonaOle  and  ifcll-j'ouudnl  cpj^rehensions 
tliat  the  motives  and  objects  of  tlie  persons 
so  assembling  are  not  the  fair  and  legal  exer- 
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the  usual  accompanimGnt  of  agitation, 
Avhich  distracts  the  minds  of  the  pea- 
santry, s  Jt  in  with  extraordinary  seve- 
rity in  Ireland.  Potatoes  in  less  than 
usual  quantities  had  been  planted  in 
that  country,  and  such  as  had  been 
even  then  had  suftered  under  the  epi- 
demic -which  afterwards  made  such 
fatal  ravages  in  its  fields.  Two  hun- 
dred thousand  persons  were  without 
food ;  and  their  sufferings  were  aggra- 
vated by  great  severity  of  weatlier,  and 
want  of  clothing,  food,  and  fuel.  The 
peasants  crowded  in  thousands  into 
the  towns,  Avhere  they  introduced  con- 
tagion and  death.  "When  Parliament 
met  in  spring,  one  of  their  first  meas- 
ures was  to  vote  £50,000  for  the  relief 
of  the  starving  people ;  but  though 
this  evinced  a  sympathy  with  their 
suff'erings,  it  did  no  good  except  alle- 
viating immediate  want,  for  it  was 
nearly  all  expended  in  forming  useless 
highways,  and  making  good  roads  bad 
ones. 

27.  The  declared  object  of  all  these 
movements  was  to  procure  a  repeal  of 
the  Union,  and  unwearied  were  the  ef- 
forts, innumerable  the  shifts,  of  ]Mr 
O'Connell  to  keep  up  the  agitation  for 
tliis  object,  without  incurring  the  pen- 
alties of  treason  or  sedition.  The  de- 
vice usually  adopted  was  to  assemble 
the  people  in  such  numbers  as  to  in- 
timidate Government  by  the  display  of 

cise  of  constitutional  rights  and  privileges, 
Lut  the  accoiiiiilishment  of  alterations  in  the 
laws  and  constitution  of  the  realm  by  means 
of  intimidation  and  by  deraonstrution  ofphy- 
sirM  force,  or  by  any  otlier  than  legal  and  con- 
stitutional means;"  all  these  and  suchlike  as- 
semblies, liowever  composed,  or  with  what- 
ever view  collected,  are  illegal,  and  are  by 
tlie  law  denominated  '  unlawful  assemblies.' 
And  it  is  the  duty  of  all  magistiates  within 
wliose  jurisdiction  such  assembhes  are  called 
together  (being  first  satisfied  of  tlieir  illegal 
nature),  by  all  lawful  means  within  their 
I)Ower  to  prevent  sucli  meetings,  and  to  sup- 
press and  disperse  them."— ^m;.  Rert.  1S31, 
pp.  301,  302.  It  is  impossible  to  state  the 
law  more  clearly  than  is  here  done,  and  it 
•was  laid  down  in  exactly  the  same  terms  by 
Lord  Tenterden  and  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  in  Mr  Hunt's  case.  They  form  a  curi- 
ous commentary  on  the  meetings  atBirming- 
liam,  Manchester,  and  Glasgow,  by  which 
the  Reform  Bill  was  carried,  and  the  mon- 
ster meetings  by  which  for  so  many  years 
the  germs  of  improvement  in  Ireland  were 
crushed. 


physical  strength,  and  at  the  same  time 
avoid  an  ostensible  breacli  of  the  law 
by  recommending  peaceable  conduct 
and  obedience  to  tlie  letter  of  the 
Lord- Lieutenant's  proclamation.  As 
fast  as  one  meeting  was  proclaimed 
down,  another  was  convened  under  a 
difterent  name,  or  for  a  difierent  avow- 
ed object ;  and  in  the  interval  letters 
were  invariably  published  by  O'Con- 
nell, recommending  peaceable  and 
ceaseless  agitation,  and  jn-omising  a 
repeal  of  the  Union  in  two  years  if  his 
advice  was  implicitly  followed.*  At 
length  Government,  under  the  able 
and  energetic  advice  of  Mr  Stanley, 
wearied  with  this  interminable  pacific 
M'arfare,  determined  on  a  prosecution, 
and  an  indictment  was  accordingly  ex- 
ecuted against  him  and  several  of  his 
associates.  The  grand  jury  found  true 
bills  against  them ;  and  although  they 
threw  every  possible  ob.stacle  in  the 
w-ay  of  the  ju-oceedings,  they  were  suc- 
cessfully carried  through.  JMr  O'Con- 
nell withdrew  his  demurrer,  and  actu- 
ally ^??cac^cfZ  guiltij  to  some  counts  in 
the  indictment.  This  was  so  unex- 
pected a  result  that  it  naturally  creat- 
ed a  suspicion  of  some  secret  imder- 
standing  or  agreement  with  the  Gov- 
ernment. Mr  Stanley,  however,  the 
Irish  Secretary,  upon  ioeing  questioned 
on  tlie  subject  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, emphatically  denied  that  there 
was  any  such  understanding,  and  de- 
clared in  the  most  solemn  way,  *'  It 
is  the  unalterable  determination  of  the 

*  "  Let  us  be  in  no  hurry.  Events  in  Eng- 
land and  on  the  continent  of  Europe  are- 
working  for  us.  Every  succeedingday  weakens 
the  supporters  of  despotism  in  every  clime 
and  country ;  ca(!h  successive  day  strengthens- 
the  friends  of  cheap  government  and  free  in- 
stitutions. Patience,  my  dear  countrj-mcn, 
and  Ireland  will  achieve  one  more  bloodless, 
stainless  change.  Since  I  was  born  she  has 
achieved  two  such  glorious  political  revolu- 
tions. The  first  Avas  in  17S2,  when  she  con- 
quered legislative  indei)endence ;  the  second 
in  1829,  wlien  she  won  for  her  victory  free- 
dom of  conscience;  the  tliinl  and  best  re- 
mains behind— the  restoration  of  a  domestic 
and  reformed  legislature  by  the  repeal  of  the 
Union.  This  we  will  also  achieve  if  we  per- 
severe in  a  legal,  constitutional,  and  peace- 
able course.  Let  my  advice  but  be  followed, 
and  I  will  venture  to  assert  the  Union  cannot 
last  two  years  longer." — Roebvck,  vol.  iL 
pp.  22,  23. 
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law-offioers  in  Ivelaiul  to  lot  tlie  law 
take  its  course  af;aiust  liini."  lUit  in 
inakin<^f  that  declaration  that  highly 
ijifted  nohk'iiian  Avas  not  yet  aware  of 
the  de<^radation  which  sooner  or  later 
awaits  all  who,  for  iiolitical  purposes, 
ally  themselves  with  popular  denia- 
fjogues  —  Mr  0' Council  icas  'ucvrr 
brought  up  for  judgment/  The  Eeforni 
l>ill  was  eoming  on  in  the  House  of 
Commons;  a  general  election  might 
at  no  distant  }ieriod  be  anticipated ; 
the  support  of  the  Catholic  leaders  in 
and  out  of  Parliament  might  be  re- 
quired by  Government,  and  the  haugh- 
ty spirit  of  Earl  Grey  yielded  to  the 
necessities  of  his  situation.  Nothing 
was  done  against  O'Connell :  he  openly 
braved  and  abused  the  Government, 
"but  he  and  his  party  supported  them 
in  Parliament,  and  he  and  his  associ- 
iites  were  permitted  to  carry  on  for 
fifteen  years  longer  their  unchecked 
career  of  agitation,  devastation,  and 
ruin.* 

28.  On  February  11,  Lord  Althorpe 
brought  forward  the  budget,  which, 
although  not  of  much  moment  in  a 

*  "  Tlie  Crown  has  procured  a  verdict 
against  ;Mr  O'Connell,  and  it  will  undoubted- 
ly call  him  up  to  receive  judgment  on  it." — 
Mirror  of  Parliamciit,  1831,  p.  281.  Sucli 
were  51  r  Stanley's  words,  in  which  he  was 
undoubtedly  sincere,  but  he  was  overruled 
by  the  ('abinet.  Tlie  excuse  put  forward  for 
ibis  discreditable  act— viz. ,  that  the  Act  un- 
der whicli  O'Connell  had  been  convicted  ex- 
pired before  he  could  be  brought  up  to  re- 
ceive judgment — is  unfounded  both  in  fart 
and  in  law.  He  pleaded  guilty  on  Feb.  5, 
and  the  Parliament  was  dissolved  on  April  'Jl'; 
and  every  lawyer  knows  that  though  an  Act 
of  Parliament  may  be  temporary  in  its  dura- 
tion, the  punishment  of  a  crime  committed 
while  it  was  in  force  may  be  inflicted  or  con- 
tinue long  after.  In  truth,  the  whole  affair 
Avas  a  mere  compromise  of  .justice  for  expedi- 
ence, or  rather  ]iarty  ambition;  and  it  was 
discussed  as  such  in  the  Cabinet  of  Dublin, 
and  produced  an  estrangement  between  Lord 
Cloncurry  and  Mr  O'Connell,  and  such  a  vio- 
lent altercation  between  the  former  and  tlie 
Attorney- General  (Mr  Blackburn),  -who  in- 
sisted for  punishment,  that  the  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant was  obliged  to  take  a  pledge  from 
both  it  should  go  no  further.  "  I  strongly 
ui-ged  upon  liord  Anglesea,"  savs  Lord  Clon- 
<^urry,"r/i€  prudence  of  allowing  Mr  O'Connell 
to  eacapr,  as  tlie  infliction  of  a  nominal  pun- 
i.shment,  which  could  only  have  endured  a  few 
Weeks,  would  only  have  the  ajipearance  of 
im])otent  malice."— Lord  Cloncukry's  Recol- 
Icctioii-a,  quoted  in  Koebuck,  vol.  ii.  p.  60. 


financial  point  of  view,  as  its  leading 
provisions  weredefcattnl  in  Parliament, 
was  yet  attended  with  very  important 
results  in  a  political,  as  that  very  de- 
feat opened  the  eyes  of  Government  to 
the  necessity  of  conciliating  their  Ra- 
dical allies,  and  had  no  small  influence 
in  the  construction  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
now  under  tlie  consideration  of  the 
Cabinet.  The  preceding  year  had  been 
one  of  uns]»aring  and  unflinching  econ- 
omy, which  had.  brought  a  considerable 
and  real  excess  of  income  over  expen- 
diture. Lord  Althorpe,  basing  his 
calculations  on  that  year,  estimated 
the  national  income  in  round  numbers 
at  £50,000,000,  and  the  expenditure 
at  £46,850,000,  leaving  an  anticipated 
surplus  of  £3, 150, 000.  Instead,  how- 
ever, of  reserving  this  surplus,  as  it 
should  have  been,  for  the  reduction  of 
the  national  debt,  it  was  resolved  to 
take  off  taxes  to  more  than  the  whole 
amount,  and  in  lieu  thereof  to  impose 
other  taxes,  which  it  was  thought 
would  be  less  burdensome  to  the  people. 
The  taxes  taken  off  he  estimated  at 
£4,080,000,  and  the  taxes  to  be  im- 
posed at  £2,740,000,  thereby  reduc- 
ing the  anticipated  clear  surplus  to 
£1,800,000  a-year!  A  woeful  reduc- 
tion, when  it  is  recollected  that,  when 
the  new  sj'stem  of  finance  began  in 
1813,  and  present  popularity  was  look- 
ed for  instead  of  ultimate  good,  the 
Sinking  Fund  was  £15,000,000,  at 
which  level  it  might  have  been  retain- 
ed but  for  the  immense  diminution  of 
indirect  taxes  forced  on  by  the  con- 
traction of  the  currency. 

29.  This  was  a  sufficiently  alanning 
state  of  finances,  with  a  view  to  the 
ultimate  solvency  and  resources  of  the 
country.  But  it  was  rendered  doubly 
important  Avith  reference  to  2)rescnt  in- 
terests, by  the  description  of  taxes 
which  were  proposed  to  be  removed, 
and  those  which  were  to  be  imposed. 
The  principal  ones  which  were  to  be 
taken  oil"  were  those  on  tobacco,  glass, 
sea-borne  coal,  tallow  candles,  and 
printed  calicoes  ;  and  no  one  could 
deny  that  the  reduction  of  these  duties 
would  be  a  very  considerable  relief  to 
the  industrious  classes  of  the  conmiun- 
ity.    But  with  regard  to  the  new  taxes 
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to  he  imposed,  tliere  was  much  more 
room  for  difterence  of  opinion.  They 
consisted  chiefly  of  an  increase  in  the 
duties  on  Cape  wine,  colonial  timber, 
raw  cottons,  steamboat  passengers,  and 
half  a  per  cent  on  the  transfers  of 
funded  propert}^*  These  taxes  were 
considerable  in  point  of  amount,  but 
they  were  far  more  so  in  point  of  prin- 
ciple, for  they  indicated  in  an  unmis- 
takable manner  the  new  interests 
which  were  rising  to  the  government 
of  the  State,  and  the  old  ones  whose 
influence  was  declining,  and  which 
were  in  consequence  to  be  subjected  to 
taxation.  For  the  first  time  in  Eng- 
lish historj-,  a  duty  was  to  be  imposed 
on  funded  property ;  and  b}^  the  equal- 
isation of  the  duties  on  Baltic  and 
Canadian  timber,  and  on  Cape  and 
foreign  mnes,  the  chief  colonies  of  the 
empire  would  lose  the  benefit  of  pro- 
tection on  the  staple  article  of  tlieh 
industry.  These  projects  might  be 
agreeable  to  some  classes  of  the  com- 
munity^, but  they  were  eminentlj'  dis- 
tastefiil  to  others ;  and  the  latter  were 
those  who,  by  the  possession  of  the 
close  boroughs,  had  hitherto  ruled  the 
State.  From  the  very  first,  accord- 
ingly, a  violent  clamour  was  raised 
against  the  proposed  new  taxes;  and 
so  vehement  did  it  soon  become,  that 
two  days  afterwards  the  Chancellor  of 
■^  The  budget  proposed  stood  as  follows  : — 


Taken  off. 


Tobacoo, 
Newspapers, 
Sea-borne  Coal, 
Tallow  Candles, 
Printed  Calicoes, 
Glass,    . 
Auctions, 
Miscellaneous, 


£1,400,000 
190,000 
830,000 
420,000 
500,000t 
600,000 
60,000 
80,000 


Laid  on. 
Cape  Wines,  . 
Colonial  Timber,  . 
Raw  Cotton, 
Coals  exported,     . 
Steamboat  Passengers, 
Transfers  in  Funds,      . 

£4,080,000 

£240,000 
600,000 
500,000 
100,000 
100,000 

1,200,000 

£2,740,000 
—Ann.  Reg.,  128,129;  Pari  Deb.  (new  series), 
11  411,  414. 

t  Thouph  this  tax  produced  only  £500,000  a-year,  it  was 
rtatcd  by  the  ChaticeUor  of  the  Exchequer  that  the  loss  it 
inflicted  ou  the  community  was  £i,oOO,*JOO.—I^arl.  Di'j.  iL 


the  Exchequer  was  obliged  to  declare 
in  Parliament,  that  the  proposed  tax 
on  funded  transfers  Avas  abandoned, 
and  that,  in  consequence,  he  could  not 
remit  the  duties  on  tobacco  and  glass. 
The  duty  on  steamlwat  passengers  was 
also  withdrawn,  and  that  of  Id.  a  pound 
on  raw  cottons  reduced  to  fths  of  Id. 
The  timber  duties  also  were  given  up, 
having  been  lost  on  a  division  b}'  a 
majority  of  46.  In  a  word,  the  pro- 
posed budget  was  entirely  abandoned, 
and  the  defeat  of  ]\Iinisters  was  so  ob- 
vious that  they  must  have  gone  out 
had  they  not  trusted  to  the  sheet-an- 
chor of  the  Reform  Bill,  which  was 
essentially  modified  b}'  this  calamitous 
issue  of  their  first  financial  measures, 
30.  i\Ieanwhile  a  committee  of  the 
Cabmet  was  sitting,  and  actively  en- 
gaged with  the  formation  of  the  pro- 
jected Reform  Bill.  It  consisted  of 
Lord  Durham  (Earl  Clrey's  son-in-law, 
and  who  was  perfectly  acquainted  with 
his  views  on  the  subject),  Lord  Dun- 
cannon,  Sir  James  Graham,  and  Lord 
John  Russell.  The  instructions  of  the 
Ministry  to  this  committee  were  quite 
general,  but  they  amounted  to  this, 
"that  the  measure  should  be  large 
enough  to  satisfy  at  once  the  public 
opinion,  and  prevent  any  further 
change ;  but  which,  while  thus  exten- 
sive, should  be  based  on  and  connected 
with  existing  territorial  divisions  and 
rights.  The  constitution  was  not  to 
be  trenched  upon,  but  the  House  of 
Commons  was  really  to  represent  the 
intelligence,  property,  and  feeling  of 
the  people. "  The  principles  were  first 
discussed,  and  the  first  draft  submitted 
to  the  Government  proposed  to  make 
the  suff'rage  in  towns  depend  on  a  rent 
of  £15  or  £20,  but  combined  with  the 
ballot.  This,  however,  was  not  agi-eed 
to,  and  Earl  Grey  held  out  for  the 
higher  suflrage  for  a  time.*  At  length, 

*  Earl  Grey  said  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on 
28th  March,  "The  first  disposition  of  my 
mind  was,  to  limit  the  reform  icUhin  a  much 
nrtrrower  compass;  but  after  full  considera- 
tion, and  after  having  discussed  the  subject 
vitli  my  colleagues,  I  was  convinced  that 
nothing  short  of  the  present  measure  was 
likely  to  lead  to  the  satisfactory  result  of  ful- 
filling the  wishes  of  all  classes,'  and  of  giving 
to  the  Government  security  and  respect ; " 
and  Sir  R.  Peel  said  in  the  House  of  Com- 
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a3  ;i  measure  of  conipromisp,  it  was  de- 
termined to  make  tlie  sull'rage  £10  rent 
•without  the  ballot.  No  one  thought 
of  introducing  a  suffrage  depending  on 
a  different  kind  of  qualification,  or  was 
aware  of  the  effect  of  making  it  depend 
on  o)ie  alone.  Tlie  principle  Leing 
agreed  on,  the  details  of  the  measure 
were  next  considered,  and  the  boroughs 
to  be  wholly  or  partially  disfranchised. 
Lord  John  Russell  furnished  the  ma- 
terials for  this  important  part  of  the 
measure,  proceeding,  of  course,  on  the 
information  collected  by  others;  and 
the  principle  adopted  was,  that  all 
boroughs  having  together  two  thou- 
sand inhabitants  should  be  wholly,  be- 
tween two  thousand  and  four  thousand 
inhabitants  partially,  disfranchised. 
At  length  the  selection  was  made,  not, 
however,  without  vehement  charges 
of  favouritism  from  the  other  side — 
' '  not  wholly, ' '  says  the  Whig  historian, 
"  if  my  information  be  correct,  without 
reason.  Certainly  some  of  the  results 
did  look  exceedingly  suspicious.  Tav- 
istock was  the  common  subject  of  hos- 
tile sarcasm,  and  always,  by  some 
peculiar  and  happy  fatality,  escaped 
the  drag-net  of  the  dreaded  schedules." 
31.  While  these  important  discus- 
sions were  going  on  in  the  Cabinet, 
and  in  the  committee  to  which  the 
preparation  of  the  measure  had  been 
intrusted,  the  country  was  agitated 
from  one  end  to  the  other  with  anx- 
iety regarding  it,  and  the  agitation 
increased  as  the  time  for  announcing 
it  approached,  until  it  became  almost 
unbearable.  Vast  numbers  of  peti- 
tions were  presented  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  gave  a  curious  and 
instructive  picture  of  the  state  of  pub- 
lic opinion  on  the  subject,  and  evinc- 
ed beyond  all  question  the  deep-rooted 
desire  for  change  which  pervaded  the 
middle  and  inferior  classes  of  society. 
The  great  object  of  all  seemed  to  be 
to  secure  "a  real,  not  nominal,  repre- 

mons,  on  10th  April  1S31,  "I  well  know,  for 
I  heard  it  from  the  noble  Earl  himself,  that 
at  the  close  of  last  year  the  measure  of  re- 
form contemplated  by  Earl  Grey  M'as  of  a 
more  moderate  nature  —  far  more  moderate 
than  that  wliich  is  now  proposed.  TJie  pre- 
sent Lord  Chancellor,  too,  said  the  same 
thing."— Pari.  Deh.  (new  series),  ii.  1032. 


sentation  of  the  people,  and  put  an 
end  to  the  influence  of  the  aristocracy 
in  returning  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons. "  As  to  the  means  for  effect- 
ing these  objects,  in  the  desirability  of 
which  all  concuri-ed,  there  was  a  great 
diversity  of  opinion,  but  the  majority 
of  the  petitions  recommended  the 
shortening  the  duration  of  Parliament, 
extending  and  equalising  the  elective 
franchise,  and  the  use  of  the  ballot 
in  elections.  The  evils  which  these 
changes  were  designed  to  remove  were, 
the  existing  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing distress,  the  frequency  of  unjust 
and  unnecessary  wars,  the  profligate 
expenditure  of  the  public  money,  and 
the  amount  of  taxes  kept  up  to  impo- 
verish the  country  by  squandering  its 
resources  on  placemen  and  pensioners. 
In  addition  to  these  petitions,  which 
were  extremely  numerous,  associations 
were  formed  in  all  the  great  towns 
under  the  name  of  Political  Union.s, 
the  object  of  which,  like  that  of  the 
Catholic  Association,  was  to  provide 
the  means  of  permanent  agitation,  by 
raising  funds,  procuring  a  stall"  of  itin- 
erant orators,  calling  public  meetings, 
influencing  the  press,  and  instilling  by 
all  possible  means  into  the  minds  of 
the  people  the  belief  that  all  their  suf- 
ferings were  owing  to  the  want  of  re- 
form, and  would  be  at  once  removed  by 
its  adoj^tion. 

32.  At  length  the  momentous  day 
arrived,  big  with  the  future  destinies 
of  England  and  the  whole  civilised 
world.  To  Lord  John  Russell,  out  of 
compliment  to  the  illustiious  house 
from  which  he  .sprang,  was  assigned 
the  honour  of  introducing  the  measm-e 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  House 
was  crowded  to  excess  in  every  part ; 
all  the  av(mues  to  it  were  choked  with 
anxious  and  agitated  crowds  panting 
to  get  the  first  intelligence  of  the  event- 
ful measure,  and  messengers  mounted 
on  fleet  horses  to  convey  to  the  news- 
paper offices,  and  through  them  to  the 
country,  the  earliest  reports  of  the  de- 
bate. When  the  doors  of  the  gallery 
opened,  the  rush  was  tremendous,  like 
that  which  had  been  witnessed  at  the 
theatres  when  Mrs  Siddons  was  to  fas- 
I  cinate  the  world  by  her  mimic  powers. 
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The  House  of  Commons  had  become 
the  stage,  the  world  composed  the 
audience.  So  Avell  had  the  secret  been 
preserved  by  the  Cabinet,  though  so 
deeply  interesting  to  so  many,  that 
not  the  slightest  surmise  had  gone 
abroad  of  the  intentions  of  Govern- 
ment ;  and  when  Lord  John  Russell 
rose  amidst  profound  silence  to  state 
their  designs,  they  came  as  much  by 
surprise  on  the  whole  House  as  on  the 
most  distant  parts  of  the  countiy. 

33.  On  the  one  hand,  it  was  urged 
by  Lord  John  Russell,  Mr  Macaulay, 
and  Lord  -  Advocate  Jeffrey:  "The 
measure  now  to  be  brought  for^vard, 
though  moved  by  one  who  is  not  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  is  the  result 
of  the  united  opinions  of  the  whole 
Cabinet,  and  especially  of  the  noble 
Lord  at  its  head.  The  object  of  the 
Government  has  been  to  frame  a  mea- 
sure which,  without  going  the  length 
of  the  extreme  partisans  of  either  side, 
shall  amend  all  existing  imperfections, 
and  satisfy  all  the  reasonable  demands 
of  the  country.  We  desire  to  stand 
between  two  hostile  parties,  neither 
agi-eeing  with  the  bigoted,  on  the  one 
liand,  that  no  reform  is  necessary,  nor 
with  the  fanatics  on  the  other,  that 
nothing  but  the  most  extreme  mea- 
sures will  satisfy  the  people.  To  at- 
tempt to  calm  the  public  mind  Avill 
not  endanger  the  institutions  of  the 
countiy ;  to  refuse  to  do  so  might  have 
that  effect.  "\Ve  hope  to  take  a  firm  and 
steadfast  ground  between  the  abuses  we 
wish  to  amend  and  the  convulsions  we 
hope  to  avert. 

34.  "Our  ancient  statutes  of  Ed- 
ward L  contain  the  vital  principles  of 
our  constitution.  The  25th  of  that 
monarch,  cap.  6,  declares,  'that  for 
no  business  from  henceforth  Ave  should 
take  such  manner  of  aids,  tasks,  nor 
prizes,  but  by  the  common  consent  of 
the  realm,  and  for  the  common  jjrofit 
thereof,,  saving  the  ancient  aids  and 
prizes  due  and  accustomed. '  The  34th 
Edward  L,  commonly  called  De  Tal- 
lagio  noil  concednido,  exjiressly  y)ro- 
vides,  '  that  no  tallage  or  aid  shall  be 
taken  or  levied  by  us  or  our  heirs  in 
our  realm  without   the   goodwill  and 

VOL.  IV. 


assent  of  archbishops,  bishops,  earls, 
barons,  knights,  burgesses,  and  other 
freemen  of  the  land.'  Although  his- 
torical doubts  have  been  thrown  on 
this  statute,  its  validity  cannot  be  con- 
tested, for  it  is  asserted  in  the  Petition 
of  Right  that  it  was  allowed  by  the 
judges  in  the  case  of  Hampden,  aiid  is, 
in  fact,  the  foundation  of  the  constitu- 
tion, as  it  has  existed  since  the  days 
of  tlie  Stuarts.  The  consent  of  the 
'burgesses  and  other  freemen  of  the 
land'  thus  required  to  the  validity  of 
any  imposition  was  given  by  their  re- 
presentatives, consisting,  by  immemo- 
rial usage,  of  two  knights  from  each 
county,  two  citizens  from  each  city, 
and  two  burgesses  from  each  borough. 
For  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  the 
number  of  boroughs  so  sending  mem- 
bers to  Parliament  was  one  hundred 
and  twenty,  and  thirty  or  forty  others 
exercised  or  lost  that  privilege,  accord- 
ing as  they  rose  or  sank  in  importance. 
At  the  beginning  of  this  period  there 
can  be  no  question  that  the  House  of 
Commons  did  represent  the  peoi)le  of 
England,  and  continued  to  do  so  for  a 
very  long  period.  No  man  of  sense 
now  pretends  that  this  House  repre- 
sents the  people  of  England.  If  the 
question  is  to  be  determined,  therefore, 
by  considerations  of  right,  it  must  be 
determined  in  favour  of  reform. 

35.  "Turn  now  to  the  question  as 
one  of  reason.  Suppose  a  stranger 
from  some  distant  country  should 
arrive  in  England  to  examine  our  in- 
stitutions. He  had  been  informed 
that  this  countiy  was  singular  from 
the  eminence  it  had  attained  in  wealth, 
science,  and  civilisation.  If,  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  he  learned  that  this  land, 
so  great,  so  learned,  so  renowned,  once 
in  six  years  chose  its  representatives 
to  sit  in  the  gi'eat  Council  of  the  na- 
tion, and  legislate  on  all  its  concerns, 
with  what  eagerness  would  he  inquire 
by  Avhat  process  so  important  an  elec- 
tion as  that  of  this  body  was  effected  ? 
AYhat,  then,  would  be  his  surprise  if 
he  were  taken  by  his  guide,  wliom  he 
had  asked  to  accompany  him  to  one 
of  the  places  of  election— to  a  green 
mound — and  told  that  this  green  mound 
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returned  two  meml)ers  to  Parliament ; 
or  to  a  stone  -wall,  with  niches  in  it, 
and  told  that  they  returned  two  nieni- 
hers ;  or  to  a  green  park,  and  told  it 
returned  as  many?  But  what  would 
be  his  surj-trise  if  he  were  carried  to  the 
nortli  of  England,  where  he  would  see 
large  and  flourishing  towns,  full  of  com- 
merce and  activity,  containing  vast 
magazines  of  trade  and  manufactures, 
and  were  told  that  these  places  had 
no  representatives  in  the  assembly 
which  was  said  to  represent  the  people  ? 
Suppose  him,  after  all,  to  ask  for  a 
specimen  of  popular  elections,  and  to 
be  carried  for  that  purpose  to  Liver- 
pool, his  surprise  would  be  turned  into 
disgust  at  the  gross  corruption  and 
venality  which  he  would  find  to  per- 
vade the  electors.  After  seeing  all 
this,  would  he  not  Avonder  that  a  na- 
tion which  had  made  such  progress  in 
every  kind  of  knowledge,  and  which 
valued  itself  upon  its  freedom,  should 
permit  so  absurd  and  defective  a  sys- 
stem  of  representation  any  longer  to 
prevail  ? 

36.  "  It  has  been  often  said,  and  by 
none  so  often  as  the  late  Mr  Canning, 
that  whatever  the  constitution  of  the 
House  of  Commons  may  be,  and  how- 
ever open  to  theoretical  objections,  it 
has  worked  well  in  practice,  and  has 
enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  people. 
Can  that  any  longer  be  affirmed  ?  Is 
it  the  case  at  this  moment  ?  So  far 
from  it,  the  whole  people  are  calling 
loudly  for  reform.  That  confidence, 
whatever  it  Avas,  and  on  whatever 
founded,  whicli  formerly  existed  in 
the  House  of  Commons  as  at  present 
constituted,  has  gone  for  ever.  It 
would  be  easier  to  transfer  the  flour- 
ishing manufactures  of  Manchester 
and  Leeds  to  Gatton  and  Old  Sarum, 
than  to  re-establish  confidence  and 
syrnpatliy  between  this  House  and 
those  Avliom  it  is  pleased  to  call  its 
constituents.  In  a  word,  if  the  ques- 
tion is  considered  as  one  of  right,  it  is 
in  favour  of  reform  ;  if  it  is  considered 
as  one  of  reason  or  justice,  it  is  in  fa- 
vour of  reform  ;  if  it  is  considered  as 
one  of  reason  and  necessity,  it  is  still 
more  loudly  in  favour  of  reform. 

£7.  *'  We  talk  of  the  uisdom  of  our 


!  ancestors,  and  in  one  respect  certain- 
I  ly  they  were  wiser  than  we  are.  They 
I  legislated  for  their  own  times  ;  they 
looked  at  England  as  it  was  before 
I  them  :  they  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  give  twice  as  many  members  to 
York  as  they  did  to  London,  because 
York  had  been  the  capital  of  England 
in  the  time  of  Constantine  ;  and  they 
would  certaiidy  have  been  amazed  if 
they  had  been  told  that  a  city  AWth  a 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants  would 
be  left  Avithout  representation  in  the 
nineteenth  centur}',  merely  because  in 
the  thirteenth  it  consisted  only  of  a  few 
huts.  They  formed  a  representative 
system,  not  indeed  Avithout  defects 
and  irregularities,  Init  Avhich  was  Avell 
adapted  to  the  England  of  their  time. 
But  AA'hen  ncAv  forms  of  property  arose 
— AA-hen  former  toAvns  became  Adllages, 
and  former  villages  became  toAAUis — a 
change  in  the  representation  became 
necessary,  to  prevent  it  from  becom- 
ing the  mere  vehicle  of  class  govern- 
ment, and  thereby  proving  a  curse 
instead  of  a  blessing  to  societ3^  Un- 
fortunately, AA'hen  times  Avere  changed, 
the  old  institutions  remained  un- 
changed. The  form  remained  when 
the  spirit  had  departed.  Then  came 
the  pressure  almost  to  bursting — the 
new  AA-ine  in  the  old  bottles,  the  new 
people  under  the  old  institutions. 

38.  "  It  is  noAv  time  for  us  to  pay 
a  decent,  rational,  manly  reverence  to 
our  ancestors,  not  by  superstitiously 
adhering  to  Avhat,  under  other  circum- 
stances, they  did,  but  by  doing  AA'hat 
they,  imder  our  circumstances,  would 
have  done.  All  history  is  full  of  re- 
volutions produced  liy  causes  similar 
to  tliose  Avhich  are  noAv  operating  in 
England.  A  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity Avhich  had  been  of  no  account, 
expands  and  becomes  strong.  It  de- 
mands a  place  in  the  system,  suited, 
not  to  its  former  Avcakness,  but  to  its 
present  strength.  If  this  is  gi'anted, 
all  is  Avell ;  if  it  is  refused,  then  comes 
the  struggle  betAveen  the  young  energy 
of  the  one  class,  and  the  ancient  priv- 
ileges of  the  other.  Such  Avas  the 
struggle  between  the  patricians  and 
plebeians  of  Rome :  sucli  av;is  the 
stru^fde  of  the  Italian  allies  for  ad- 
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mission  to  the  full  riglits  of  Roman 
citizens ;  siicli  was  tlie  struggle  of  the 
North  American  colonies  against  the 
mother  coimtry  ;  such  was  tlie  struggle 
of  the  Tiers  Etat  of  France  against 
the  aristocracy  of  birth  ;  such  was  the 
struggle  which  the  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land maintained  against  the  aristoc- 
racy of  creed ;  such  is  the  struggle 
which  the  free  people  of  colour  in 
Jamaica  are  now  maintaining  against 
the  aristocracy  of  skin  ;  such,  finally, 
is  the  struggle  which  the  middle  classes 
of  England  are  maintaining  against 
the  aristocracy"  of  mere  locality  — 
against  an  aristocracy,  the  principle 
of  which  is  to  invest  a  hundred  drunk- 
en potwallopers  in  one  place,  the 
owner  of  a  ruined  hovel  in  another, 
with  power  which  Ave  Avithhold  from 
cities  renowned  to  the  furthest  ends 
of  the  earth  for  the  marvels  of  their 
wealth,  and  the  prodigies  of  their  in- 
dustry. 

39.  *'  The  arguuient  drawn  from  the 
virtual  representation  is  wholly  un- 
founded. On  wliat  principle  can  it 
be  maintained  that  a  power  which  is 
admitted  to  be  salutary  when  exer- 
cised virtually,  is  noxious  when  exer- 
cised directly  ?  If  the  wishes  of  Man- 
chester have  already  as  much  influence 
with  us  as  if  iManchester  were  directly 
represented,  can  there  be  any  danger 
in  giving  direct  members  to  Manches- 
ter ?  The  iitmost  that  can  be  said  for 
virtual  representation  is,  that  it  is  as 
good  as  direct  representation.  If  so, 
why  not  grant  direct  representation  at 
once  ?  If  it  be  argued  there  is  an  evil 
in  change,  is  there  not  a  still  greater 
evil  in  discontent  ?  Can  it  be  said  that 
a  system  works  well  which  has  become 
the  parent  of  boundless  discontent — 
which  has  almost  alienated  the  hearts 
of  the  people  from  the  institutions  of 
their  country  ?  It  is  almost  as  essential 
to  the  utility  of  a  House  of  Commons 
that  it  should  possess  the  confidence  of 
the  people,  as  that  it  should  deserve 
that  confidence.  But  it  is  here  that 
the  crazy  part  of  the  constitution  is  to 
be  found  ;  what  should  be  the  most 
;popular  part  of  it  has  become  the  most 
unpopular.  No  one  but  a  few  insane 
Radicals  wish  to  dethrone  the  King  or 


turn  out  the  House  of  Lords.  But  the 
whole  people  desire  to  alter  the  consti- 
tution of  the  House  of  Commons.* 

40.  "The  fall  of  all  the  free  states 
that  ever  have  flourished  upon  the 
earth  has  been  owing  to  the  obstinate 
resistance  of  the  privileged  classes, 
who  had  got  votes,  and  through  them 
the  government  of  the  state,  to  an  ex- 
tension of  the  privilege  to  other  classes 
of  citizens.  Athens  had  twenty-one 
thousand  freemen  and  four  hundred 
thousand  slaves  ;  Sparta  a  still  smaller 
number  ;  and  in  the  Italian  republics 
there  were  twenty  thousand  electors 
disposing  of  the  lives  and  properties  of 
as  many  millions  of  unrepresented  citi- 
zens. What  interest  can  such  a  mul- 
titude of  slaves  of  a  class  have  in 
upholding  institutions  in  which  they 
are  not  allowed  to  participate  ?  Ame- 
rica was  lost  to  England,  because  the 
latter  contended  for  taxation  without 
representation  :  there  are  many  Ame- 
ricas in  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  ;  let 
us  beware  lest  the  refusal  of  their  claim 
produce  a  similar  disruption  in  tlie 
British  Empire.  Rome  alone  adopted 
the  opposite  S3'stem  ;  she  progressively 
extended  the  privileges  of  Roman  citi- 
zens to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  con- 
quered states  ;  she  carried  their  affec- 
tions with  them,  because  she  consult- 
ed and  knew  their  interests,  and  she 
obtained  in  return  the  empire  of  the 
world,  t 

41.  "  AYe  have  tried  cruel  opera- 
tions :  what  has  been  their  result  ? 
Does  there  remain  any  species  of  coer- 
cion not  tried  by  Pitt  and  London- 
derry ?  AVe  have  had  laws,  we  have 
had  blood.  The  press  has  been  fet- 
tered, the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  suspend- 
ed, public  meetings  have  been  prohib- 
ited. Have  these  measures  proved 
more  than  palliatives?  You  are  at 
tlie  end  of  your  palliatives  ;  the  evil 
remains  :  it  is  more  formidable  than 

*  The  three  preceding  pai'agraphs  are 
abridged  from  Mr  Macaulay's  sjieech  on 
March  2,  Pari.  Deb.  (new  series),  vol.  ii.  p. 
li;'5-nOS.  It  is  easy  to  recognise  his  com- 
position from  the  colidensation  of  the  style, 
and  the  philosophical  view  of  the  snbject. 

t  From  Lord-Advocate  Jeffrey's  speech  on 
introducing  the  Scotch  Reform  Bill— Furl. 
Dtb.,  vol.  jv.  pp.  7%-79a 
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ever.  Under  sucli  circumstances,  Min- 
isters liave  brought  forward  a  great 
measure  of  conciliation,  intended  to 
still  all  animosities,  reconciL;  all  in- 
terests, and  satisfy  all  reasonable  ex- 
pectations. It  takes  away  a  great 
power  from  a  few,  and  distributes  that 
power  through  the  vast  mass  of  the 
middle  orders.  It  is  a  mistake  to  as- 
sert that  this  change  will  endanger  tlie 
monarchy.  Is  it  only  in  the  aristoc- 
racy, or  the  higlier  ranks,  that  the 
principle  of  loyalty  exists?  Is  it 
imknown  among  the  middle  ranks, 
among  the  citizens  of  towns,  or  the 
yeomanry  of  the  country  ?  All  history 
tells  the  reverse.  But  if  it  really  were 
so — if  the  great  body  of  the  middle 
class  in  England  look  with  aversion  on 
monarchy  or  aristocracy,  then  we  must 
rest  in  the  melancholy  conclusion,  that 
monarchical  and  aristocratic  institu- 
tions are  unsuited  to  this  country. 
The  end  of  all  government  is  the  hap- 
piness of  the  people  ;  and  that  happi- 
ness can  never  be  promoted  ])y  a  form 
of  government  in  which  the  middle 
classes  place  no  confidence,  and  which 
exists  only,  even  for  a  time,  because 
they  have  no  organ  by  which  to  make 
their  sentiments  known.  The  truth 
is,  that  the}-  are  at  bottom  as  much 
attached  to  our  monarchical  form  of 
government  as  the  higher  ;  and  they 
have  become  alienated  solely  from  not 
being  allowed  to  participate  in  it. 
Give  them  that  power  ;  throw  open 
the  portals  of  the  constitution,  and 
they  will  become  its  firmest  defenders. 
42.  "  To  accomplish  this  object,  the 
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ministerial  plan  is  as  follows :  It  con- 
sists of  three  parts— those  calculated 
to  get  rid  of  tlie  close  boroughs,  those 
intended  to  extend  the  sufiVage,  those 
destined  to  diminish  the  exi^ense  of 
elections.  To  accomplish  the  first 
object,  it  is  propo.sed  to  disfranchise 
entirely  all  boroughs  which,  by  the 
census  of  1821,  had  less  than  2000  in- 
habitants. This  will  utterly  disfran- 
chise sixty  boroughs,  and  get  rid  of 
119  members.  AVith  regard  to  bor- 
oughs containing  from  2000  to  4000 
inhabitants  by  the  .same  census,  it  is 
proposed  not  to  disi-ranchise  them  al- 
together, but  to  reduce  them  to  one 
member  each.  Tliis  will  cut  off  forty- 
seven  members — AVeymouth,  which 
now,  by  a  strange  anomaly,  returns 
four  members,  being  reduced  to  two. 
Thus  far  the  process  of  disfranchise- 
ment, by  which  168  members  will  be 
struck  off.  Then  as  to  the  work  of 
enfranchisement,  it  is  proposed  that 
seven  large  towns,  hitherto  unrepre- 
sented, should  send  each  two  members, 
and  twenty  others  one  member  each. 
Twenty-seven  of  the  largest  counties 
are  to  return  four  members ;  Yorkshire, 
the  largest  of  all,  two  members  for  each 
Hiding,  or  six  members.  Ten  new 
members  to  be  added  to  London  and 
its  suburbs,  which  will,  with  London, 
Southwark,  and  "Westminster,  raise 
the  metropolitan  representation  to 
eigliteen  members.* 

43.  "The  mo.st  important  point  of 
all — the  qualification  of  the  new  voters 
— remains  behind.  The  existing  right 
of  votini:  in  all  boroutrhs  is  to  be  made 


*  Boroughs 

ENTIRELY   DISFRANCHISED   AND   PUT   IN    SCHEDULE   A.                             j 

Auldboroiitrli,  Yoik 

Corfe  Castle 

Midlmrst 

St     Michael's, 

Auldborough,    Suf- 

DunwicU 

Milborne 

Cornwall 

folk- 

Eye 

Mineliead 

Saruni,  Old 

Appleby 

Fowey 

Newport,  Cornwall 

Seaford 

Bedwin 

Gatton 

Newton,  Lancashire 

Steyning 

Bceralston 

Haslemere 

Newton,       Isle     of 

Stockbridge 

Bishop's-Castle 

iredon 

Wight 

Tregony 

Bletchinglcy 

Heytesbui-v 

Okehainpton 

■\Varohani 

Boroiighbridge 

Highain  Ferrers 

Orford 

Wendover 

Bossiney 

Hindon 

Petersficld 

Weobly 

Brackl.-y 

Ik-hester 

Plyniptou 

Whitchurch 

BrambcT 

I.ooe,  East 

Queenborough 

Winchelsea 

Biickinglinm 

Looe,  West 

Reigate 

AVoodstock 

Callington 

Lostwithiel 

Ronmey 

Wootton-Basset 

Canielford 

Ludgershall 

St  Mawes 

Yarmouth,  Isle 

Castle  Rising 

Malmesbury 

120  Mem 

Saltash 
)ers. 

of  Wight 
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the  same,  and  to  depend  on  one  uni- 
jorvi  qaalificatioii — viz.,  the  payment 
of  a  rent  of  £10  or  upwards,  or  pro- 
perty to  the  same  amount.  Existing 
non-resident  electors  are  to  retain  their 
riglit,  but  in  future  no  electors  in  bor- 
oughs to  be  entitled  to  enrolment  if 
non-resident,  and  all  leaseholders  for 
twenty -one  years  to  be  voters.  In 
counties,  copyholders  to  the  value  of 
£10,  and  all  householders  paying  £10 
rent,  and  all  leaseholders  paying  £50 
rent,  provided  they  had  leases  for 
twenty-one  years  or  upwards.  No  al- 
teration to  be  made  on  the  forty-shil- 
ling freeholders  in  counties.  All  elec- 
tors to  be  registered :  the  registers  to 
be  made  up  by  the  overseers  of  parishes, 
according  to  the  rating  of  each  person ; 
and  the  register  to  be  made  up  and  re- 
vised annually  by  assistant  barristers 
appointed  by  the  Lord  Chief-Justice. 
In  towns,  the  poll  to  be  limited  to  two 
■days;  in  counties,  the  same,  and  the 
latter  to  be  divided,  so  that,  if  possible, 
no  elector  should  have  more  than  fif- 
teen miles  to  travel  to  his  polling  place. 


44.  ' '  It  may  be  objected,  that  the 
effect  of  tliis  plan  will  be  to  destroy 
the  power  and  privileges  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, and  exclude  talent  from  the 
Legislature.  No  apprehension  can  be 
more  groundless.  Large  and  populous 
boroughs  Avill  spontaneously  choose 
men  of  great  talent  and  public  spirit. 
No  reform  can  prevent  wealth,  probity, 
learning,  and  wit  from  having  then- 
proper  influence  on  elections.  Where- 
ever  the  aristocracy  reside,  receive 
large  incomes,  perform  important 
duties,  relieve  the  poor  by  charity,  it 
is  not  in  human  nature  that  thej^  should 
not  possess  a  great  influence  upon  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  have  an  equal  weight 
in  electing  persons  to  serve  their  coun- 
try in  Parliament.  Though  such  per- 
sons may  not  have  the  direct  nomina- 
tion of  members  under  this  bill,  they 
Avill  have  as  much  as  they  ought.  But 
if  by  aristocracy  are  meant  those  per- 
sons who  do  not  live  among  the  people, 
and  who  care  nothing  for  them — who 
seek  honours  without  merit,  places 
without  duty,  and  pensions  without 


Boroughs  to 

BE  Reduced  to  One 

Member  each.— Schedule  B. 

Amersham 

Evesham 

Lvmington 

Sudbury 

Arundel 

Grimsby 

Maldou 

Shaftesbury 

Ashburton 

Grinstead 

Marlborough 

Tamwortli 

Bewdley 

Guilford 

Marlow 

Thetford 

Bodmin 

Helston 

Morpeth 

Thirsk 

Bridport 

Hoiiiton 

Northallerton 

Totuess 

Chippenham 

Himtington 

Penryhn 

Truro 

Clitheroe 

Hythe 

Richmond 

Wallingford 

Cockerniouth 

Launceston 

Rye 

WV'stbury 

Dorchester 

Leominster 

St  Germain 

Wilton 

Downton 

Liskeard 

St  Ives 

Wycombe 

Droitwich 

Lyme  Regis 

Sandwich 

47  ]\Ieral 

ers. 

Towns  to  send  Two 

:Members  each. 

Manchester  &  Salford 

Birmingham     and 

Greenwich 

Sheflicld 

Leeds 

Ashton 

Wolverhampton 

Sunderland 

Towns  to  send  One 

Member  each. 

Brighton 

Hudderslicld 

Kendal 

Cheltenham 

Blackburn 

Halifax 

Bolton 

Bradford 

Macclesfield 

Walsall 

Stockport 

Frnme 

South  Shields 

Gateshead 

Dudley 

Wakefield 

Warrington 

Whitehaven 

Tynemoutli 

Kidderminster 

Two  Additional 

Members  to 

Yorkshire,  East  Rid- 

Norfolk 

Cornwall 

Nottingham 

ing 

Somerset 

Devon 

Surrey 

Cheshire 

Suffolk 

Essex 

Stafibrd 

Derby 
Durham 

W^ilts 

Kent 

Northumberland 

Warwick 

Lincoln 

Leicester 

Gloucester 

Cumberland 

Salop 

Hampshire 

Lancashire 

Northampton 

Sussex 

Worcester 

-Pad.  Ikh.,  vol. 
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service — for  such  an  aristocracy  we 
have  no  sympathy ;  and  we  think  tlie 
sooner  it  is  swept  away,  with  tlie  cor- 
ruption which  it  has  engendered,  the 
better  for  the  country  in  Avhich  it  lias 
repressed  so  long  every  wholesome  and 
invigoi-ating  influence. 

45.  "  With  regard,  again,  to  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  the  same  principles 
will  be  carried  into  execution.  In  the 
former  country,  where  the  constituency 
is  only  2500  for  2,500,000  people, 
and  where  it  depends  in  counties  on  a 
mere  feudal  title  of  superiority,  inde- 
pendent altogether  of  the  property  or 
possession  of  land,  and  in  boroughs  on 
the  votes  of  self-elected  town-councils, 
an  entire  change  will  be  made.  The 
qualifications  will  be  the  same  in  coun- 
ties and  boroughs  as  in  England,  so 
that  in  both  political  power  will  be 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  small 
junto  in  which  it  has  hitherto  been 
vested,  and  extended  to  the  great  mid- 
dle class  of  the  people.  In  Ireland, 
the  ten  -  pound  clause  will  be  intro- 
duced both  in  boroughs  and  counties ; 
and  the  franchise  will  be  taken  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  corporations  Avliich 
have  hitherto  exclusively  enjoyed  it, 
and  vested  in  the  whole  body  of  resi- 
dent citizens.  The  general  result  will 
be  an  increase  over  the  whole  empire 
of  about  500,000  electors,  making, 
with  those  already  enjoving  it,  above 
900,000  for  the  two  islands.  Of  these, 
50,000  will  be  found  in  the  new  towns 
created  into  parliamentary  boroughs  in 
England;  110,000  additional  electors 
in  boroughs  abead}^  returning  mem- 
bers ;  London,  95,000  ;  counties, 
100,000;  Scotland,  60,000;  Ireland, 
40,000.     No  change  is  intended  to  be 


;  proposed  in  theduration  of  Parliament, 
nor  is  the  l»allot  to  be  introduced.  The 
I  House  will  consist  in  all  of  596  mem- 
!  bers,  being  a  reduction  of  sixty-two  on 
its  present  number  of  658.     By  such 
j  a  course  alone  will  it  be  possible  to 
give  pennanency  to  that  constitution 
I  which  has  been  so  long  the  admiration 
of  surrounding  nations  on  account  of 
'  its  popular  spirit,  but  which  cannot 
I  exist  much  longer  unless  strengthened 
I  by  an  additional  infusion  of  that  spirit, 
commensurate    with   the   progress   of 
knowledge  and  the  increased  intelli- 
gence of  the  age."* 

46.  No  Avords  can  convey  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  astonishment  which 
the  announcement  of  this  project  of 
reform  created  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  the  country.  Nothing  ap- 
proaching to  it  had  ever  been  witnessed 
before  or  has  been  since.  Men's  minds 
were  prepared  for  a  change,  perhaps  a 
very  considerable  one,  especially  in  the 
enfranchising  new  cities  and  towns 
which  now  were  unrepresented;  but 
it  never  entered  into  the  imagination 
of  any  human  being  out  of  the  Cabinet 
that  so  sweeping  and  entire  a  change 
would  be  proposed,  especially  by  the 
King's  ]\Iinisters.  The  Tories  never 
had  dreaded  such  a  revolution ;  the 
Whigs  never  before  thought  of  it ;  the 
Radicals  never  liad  hoped  for  it.  As- 
tonishment Avas  the  universal  feeling. 
Many  laughed  outright ;  those  who  did 
so  were  chiefly  those  whose  seats  were 
to  be  taken  away.  None  thought 
the  bill  could  pass ;  it  was  supposed 
by  many  that  Ministers  themselves 
neither  intended  nor  desired  it,  but 
wished  only  to  establish  a  thorn  in  the 
side  of  their  adversaries,  which  should 


The  Members  were  thus  distributed : — 
House  at  present, 
Disfraucliised,    .... 

Remain,  ..... 

Additional  Members  for  Scotland, 
for  Ireland, 
for  Wales, 
for  London, 
for  English  large  tcsm; 
for  English  counties, 
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prevent  them  from  holding  power  if 
they  succeeded  in  displacing  them.  So 
universal  was  this  feeling  that  it  is 
now  generally  admitted  that,  had  Sir 
E.  Peel,  instead  of  permitting  the  de- 
bate to  go  on,  instantly  divided  the 
House,  on  the  plea  that  the  proposed 
measure  was  too  revolutionary  to  be 
for  a  moment  entertained,  leave  to 
bring  in  the  bill  would  have  been  re- 
fused by  a  large  majority.  The  Cab- 
inet Ministers  themselves  are  known 
to  have  thought  at  the  time  that  their 
official  existence  then  hung  by  a  thread, 
and  that  it  depended  entirely  on  the 
debate  being  allowed  to  jiroceed.  * 

47.  The  course  which  the  ]\Iinisters 
dreaded,  however,  was  not  adopted ; 
the  debate  was  allowed  to  proceed,  and 

*  "  I  have  often  heard,"  says  Mr  Roebuck, 
"  Lord  Brougham  relate  a  circumstance  con- 
nected with  his  celebrated  motion,  which 
vividly  illustrates  the  ignorance  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, even  at  the  eleventh  liour,  as 
to  the  real  feelings  of  the  people.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  who  were  not  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  dined  that  day  with  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  whose  secretary,  Mr  (now 
Sir)  Denis  le  3Iarchant,  sat  under  the  gallerj' 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  sent  half-hour 
bulletins  to  the  noble  lord  as  to  the  progress 
of  the  debate.  They  ran  thus :  '  Lord  John 
has  been  up  ten  minutes — House  very  full — 
great  anxiety  and  interest  shown.'  Another 
came  describing  the  extraordinary  sensation 
produced  by  tlie  plan  on  both  sides  of  the 
House.  At  last  came  one  saying,  '  Lord  John 
is  near  ,the  end  of  his  speech — ray  next  will 
tell  you  who  follows  him.'  *  Xow,'  said  the 
noble  host,  and  narrator  of  tlie  storj',  '  we 
had  often  talked  over  and  guessed  at  the  pro- 
bable com-se  of  the  Opposition,  and  I  always 
said,  Were  I  in  Peel's  place,  I  would  not  con- 
descend to  argue  the  point,  but  would,  so 
soon  as  Lord  John  Russell  sat  down,  get  up 
and  declare  that  I  would  not  debate  so  revolu- 
tionarj',  so  mad  a  proposal,  and  would  insist 
upon  dividing  the  House  at  once.  If  lie  docs 
this,  I  used  to  say,  v:e  are  dead  heat;  but  if  he 
allows  liimself  to  be  drawn  into  a  discussion, 
we  shall  succeed.  When  Le  Marchant's  bul- 
letin at  length  came,  which  was  to  tell  us  the 
course  adopted  by  the  Opposition,  I  held  the 
note  unopened  in  my  hand,  and  laughing 
said,  "Now,  this  decides  our  fate,  therefore 
let  us  take  a  glass  of  wine  all  round,  in  order 
that  we  may  Avith  proper  nerve  read  the  fatal 
missive."  Having  done  so,  I  opened  the  note, 
and  seeing  tlie  first  line,  which  was,  "  Peel 
(should  have  been  Inglis)  has  been  up  tweuty 
minutes,"  I  flourished  the  note  round  my 
head—"  Hurrah !  hurrah  !  Victory  !  victory  ! 
Peel  has  been  speaking  twenty  minutes!" 
and  so  we  took  another  glass  of  wine  to  con- 
gratulate ourselves  on  our  good  fortune. ' '" — 
Roebuck,  ii.  87,  S8,  note. 


it  lasted  seven  nights.  It  was  con-' 
tended,  on  the  x">art  of  the  Opposition, 
by  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  Sir  Richard 
Yy vyan,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel :  ' '  This 
is  the  first  time  for  fifty  years  that  any 
person  invested  even  ^vith  the  reflected 
light  of  Government  has  come  down  to 
the  House  formally  to  declare  that  the 
House  is  incompetent  to  the  due  dis- 
charge of  its  legislative  functions.  It 
is  the  first  time  during  that  period 
that  the  advisers  of  his  ISIajcsty  have 
thought  fit  to  pledge  their  Sovereign 
before  his  people  to  the  doctrine  that 
the  House  of  Commons  is  '  unworthy 
of  the  confidence  of  the  people,'  un- 
worthy to  stand  between  their  fellow- 
subjects  and  the  throne.  The  doc- 
trine is  not  new;  but  the  circum- 
stances under  which,  and  the  persons 
by  whom  it  is  now  advanced  are  new, 
and  they  invest  it  with  a  character  not 
less  novel  than  ill-omened.  "We  hear 
much  of  the  demand  of  the  people  for 
reform,  and  the  perilous  consequences 
which  might  ensue  from  resisting  it ; 
but  the  truth  is,  that  the  present  ex- 
citement has  arisen  entirely  from  the 
example  of  successful  revolution  in 
France  and  Belgium,  and  will  subside 
gradually  when  these  convulsions  have 
terminated,  as  terminate  they  will,  in 
universal  suflering.  Even  now  the 
clamour,  of  which  so  much  is  said, 
comes  from  a  part  only,  and  that  the 
least  respectable  part,  of  the  commu- 
nity; and  to  it  we  may  apply  JMr 
Burke's  words  in  1770,  '  Faction  will 
make  its  cries  resound  through  the  na- 
tion as  if  the  whole  were  in  an  uproar, 
when  by  far  the  majorit}',  and  much 
the  better  part,  will  seem  for  a  time 
annihilated  by  the  quiet  in  which 
their  virtue  and  moderation  incline 
them  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  govern- 
ment.' 

48.  "As  to  the  measure  itself,  it  has 
no  pretensions  to  be  what  Ministers 
call  it — a  restoration  of  the  princi2')les 
of  the  constitution  to  their  pristine 
purity  from  the  pollution  they  have 
received  from  an  accumulation  of 
abuses.  The  very  foundation  of  it — 
viz.,  that  population  and  taxation 
should  be  the  foundation  of  represen- 
tation— never  was  the  principle  of  the 
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English  constitution.  Our  sovereigns 
in  early  times  called  parliaments  toge- 
ther because  they  wanted  men  and 
money,  and  the  appeal  was  made  to  the 
lihcri  horn  incs.  The  next  step  was  the 
calling  on  'communities'  to  assist  at 
these  parliaments,  but  then  each  com- 
munity had  only  one  vote.  At  that  time 
the  county  of  Cornwall  had  but  eight 
members.  How  can  it  be  contended 
that  population  and  taxation  was  the 
principle  of  representation,  Avhen  from 
the  earliest  times  small  towns  in  some 
places  had  been  called  to  send  repre- 
sentatives, and  large  ones  been  left  un- 
represented? Can  a  single  instance  be 
pointed  out  in  the  whole  history  of 
England,  in  which  a  town  or  borougli 
was  called  into  parliamentary  exist- 
ence because  it  was  large  or  populous, 
and  excluded  from  it  because  it  was 
small  or  declining  in  its  inhabitants  ? 
Old  Sarum,  of  which  we  liear  so  much, 
was  never  large  or  populous,  or  more 
so  than  it  is  now ;  on  the  contrary,  in 
the  same  year,  23d  Edward  I.,  writs 
were  issued  for  the  hrst  time  to  Old 
and  Xew  Sarum — the  former  to  oblige 
the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  by  putting  his 
friends  in  the  House  ;  other  borouglis, 
as  Newport  in  the  Isle  of  "Wight,  re- 
ceived members  in  the  same  way — in 
that  instance  to  please  Sir  G.  Carew. 
All  the  Cornish  boroughs  had  sprung 
up  in  this  way ;  while  at  the  same  time 
Halif\ix,  with  8400  inhabitants,  Man- 
chester, with  5400,  were  never  called 
on  to  send  any.  These  towns  had  pros- 
pered without '  any  representatives  ; 
and  no  one  ever  heard  that  their  com- 
mercial interests  had  suffered  from  tlie 
want  of  advocates  in  this  House  to 
maintain  their  rights. 

49.  "The  constitution  of  England 
was  fixed  at  the  Revolution,  and  at 
the  Revolution  only.  Since  that  time 
the  Crown  has  not  claimed  the  right 
of  creating  boroughs,  and  probably 
would  not  be  advised  to  attempt  to 
create  that  right  by  its  mere  charter. 
It  may  therefore  be  considered  as  cer- 
tain that  the  House  of  Commons,  as  it 
now  is,  is  the  same  practically  as  it 
was  at  the  Revolution,  only  that  it  is 
more  popular.  It  has  adapted  itself, 
almost  like  another  work  of  nature, 


to  our  growth.  How  different  is  the 
county  representation  of  England  from 
what  it  once  was  ;  how  unlike  are  the 
(^ountr}^  gentlemen  to  what  they  were 
a  century  ago ;  how  completely  do  they 
now  reflect  in  their  own  the  mind  of 
their  constituents,  as  well  as  advocate 
their  local  wants  !  Such,  generally 
speaking,  is  tlie  House  of  Commons 
now,  and  such  has  it  been  for  a  long 
succession  of  years.  It  is  the  most 
complete  representation  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people  that  ever  was  assem- 
bled in  any  age  or  country.  It  is  the 
only  constituent  body  that  ever  existed 
which  comprehends  within  itself  those 
who  can  urge  the  wants  and  defend 
the  claims  of  the  landed,  the  commer- 
cial, and  the  professional  interests  of 
the  country ;  those  who  are  bound  to 
uphold  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown, 
the  privileges  of  the  nobility,  the  in- 
terests of  the  lower  classes,  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  whole  people.  It 
is  the  absence  of  symmetry  in  our  elec- 
tive franchise  which  admits  to  this 
House  interests  so  various.  The  Con- 
cordia discors  opens  the  door  to  the 
admission  here  of  all  talent,  and  of  all 
classes,  and  of  all  interests.  How  far, 
under  any  other  than  the  present  cir- 
cumstances, the  rights  of  the  distant 
dependencies  of  the  East  Indies,  of  the 
West  Indies,  of  the  colonies,  of  the 
great  corporations,  of  the  commercial 
interests  generally,  of  the  fundholders, 
could  find  their  just  support  in  this 
House,  it  is  impossible  to  see.  If  all 
the  members  of  the  House  represented 
the  landed  interest  exclusively,  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  the  country 
would  be  pressed  on  by  restrictive 
laws  alike  intolerable  and  impolitic; 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  mere  population 
were  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  repre- 
sentation, the  members  sent  here  woxildL 
vie  with  each  oilier  in  a  clamour  for 
cheapness,  to  the  destruction  of  the 
only  permanent  interest,  the  agricul- 
ture of  England.  'AH  interests,'  said 
Ihirke,  '  must  he  let  in;  a  great  official, 
a  great  professional,  a  great  military 
and  naval  interest,  all  necessarily  com- 
prehending many  men  of  the  first 
weight,  ability,  wealth,  and  spirit, 
has  Ijcen  gradually  formed  in  the  king- 
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dom.      The  new  interests  must  be  let 
into  the  representation."* 

50.  '  The  men  Avho  have  entered 
Parliament  by  means  of  the  close  or 
rotten  boroughs,  as  they  are  called, 
have  been  its  greatest  ornament,  and 
more  than  any  other  contributed  to  the 
prosperity  and  advancement  of  the 
kingdom.  There  has  not  been  an  emi- 
nent man  in  the  House  of  Commons 
for  the  last  hundred  j'ears,  who  did 
not  begin  his  career  as  member  for 
some  close  borough  ;  and  if  that  door 
is  closed,  rely  upon  it  the  race  Avill 
disappear.  Lord  Cliatham  came  into 
Parliament  in  this  way — his  earliest 
seat  was  for  Old  Sarum.  ISlv  Pitt  sat 
for  Appleby.  Mr  Fox  came  in  for  a  j 
close  borough  ;  and  when  rejected  by  ' 
a  populous  place,  he  again  took  refuge 
in  a  close  borough.  Mr  Burke  sat  ; 
originally  for  'Wendover  ;  it  Avas  only  j 
in  his  glory  he  was  transferred  to  Bris- 
tol. ;^^r  Canning,  too,  had  fixed  his  i 
fame  as  member  for  Wendover  before  [ 
he  was  called  to  Liverpool.  In  later 
times,  JMr  Wyndham,  ^Ir  Brougham, 
Sir  Samuel  Komilly,  and  nearly  all 
the  existing  ornaments  of  this  House, 
have  owed  their  parliamentary  exist- 
ence to  the  same  system.  I^one  have 
got  in,  in  early  life,  for  populous  places, 
to  which  the  representation  is  now  to 
be  contined.  Had  the  system  now  pro- 
posed been  in  existence  in  their  early 
days,  they  would  never  have  been 
heard  of.  "\Ve  are  told,  on  the  other 
side,  that  the  pjrofessional  class  will 
obtain  an  entrance  under  the  new  sys- 
tem ;  but  how  is  this  to  be  effected  ? 
"Will  men  of  independence  or  genius 
condescend  to  the  arts  requisite  to 
gain  large  constituencies  ?  and  if  they 
will  not,  how  or  where  are  they  to  find 
an  entrance  ?  They  obviously  will  find 
none,  unless  they  condescend  to  pros- 
titute their  talents  to  the  purposes  of 
mob  oratory,  the  lowest  and  most  de- 
basing object  to  which  they  can  be 
applied. 


51.  *'  It  is  said  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  coiTupt,  and  this  corruption 
would  be  removed  by  the  proposed 
change  of  system.  Corruption  is  of 
three  kinds— by  money,  by  place,  or 
by  party.  As  to  the  tirst,  the  thing  is 
unknown  in  these  times  ;  it  was  not 
so  two  generations  back.  God  grant, 
if  reform  is  carried,  it  may  be  unknown 
two  generations  hence !  In  the  time 
of  James  II.  the  secret-service  money 
was  a  twentieth  of  the  whole  revenue, 
now  it  is  a  seven-hundredth  part.  But 
the  House  is  corrupted  by  placemen  ! 
So  far  from  it,  there  never  was  a  time 
when  so  few  placemen  sat  in  the  House 
as  at  this  period,  or  when  the  offices  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Crown  were  so  few.t 
In  truth,  no  patronage  remains  to  the 
King  but  that  of  commissions  in  the 
army  and  navy,  which  must  always 
remain  with  him  as  long  as  the  Crown 
enjoys  the  power  of  declaring  peace 
and  war.  And  as  to  the  corrupting 
influence  of  party,  so  far  is  that  com- 
plaint from  being  well  founded,  that 
it  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be 
one  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  times 
that  there  are  no  leading  men  on  either 
side  under  whose  banners  others  will 
range  themselves,  and  thus  give  char- 
acter and  steadiness  to  the  Govern- 
ment, or  consistency  to  the  Opposi- 
tion. 

52.  "The  monarchy  cannot  long 
coexist  with  a  free  press  and  a  purely 
popular  representation.  It  never  yet 
has  been  found  to  be  consistent  with 
it  in  any  age  or  country.  We  have  a 
memorable  example  of  what  such  a 
combination  leads  to  in  tlie  annals  of 
our  own  country,  when  the  Commons, 
in  1648,  voted  that  their  resolutions 
had  the  force  of  law,  and  thereby  in 
one  day  murdered  their  King  and 
voted  the  House  of  Lords  useless.  '  I 
cannot,'  said  ^Mr  Canning,  'conceive 
a  constitution  of  which  a  third  part 
shall  be  an  assembly  delegated  by  the 
l)eople,  not  to  consult  for  the  good  of 


*  This  iiaragraj)!!  is  taken  vcrhatim  from  Sir  R.  Inglis's  admirable  speech. — Pari.  Deb., 
vol.  iL  pp.  IIOS,  1109. 

t  First  Parliament  of  George  I.,  were  placemen  in  House  of  Commons,  271 
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the  nation,  hut  to  s^ycaJc  day  hy  day  the 
j)coplcs  will,  which  must  not  ere  long 
sweep  away  every  other  branch  of  the 
constitution  that  might  attempt  to  op- 
pose or  confront  it.'  The  thing  may 
not  happen  to-day  or  to-morrow,  but 
before  ten  years  are  over  the  shock 
will  be  decisive.  The  examjilcs  of  the 
National  Assembly  of  France,  of  the 
Cortes  of  Spain  and  Naples,  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  last  year  iu 
France,  jirove  how  utterly  impossible 
it  is  for  a  purely  popular  represen- 
tation to  coexist  with  a  monarchy. 
Forty  years  ago  ^Ir  Pitt  declared  that, 
'  from  the  period  when  the  new  and 
alarming  era  of  the  French  Revolution 
broke  in  upon  the  world,  I  found  that 
the  grounds  upon  which  the  question 
of  reform  rested  were  essentially  and 
fundamentally  altered.'  Is  not  the 
same  the  case  with  the  last  French 
Revolution,  which,  not  less  than  the 
first,  has  entirely  unsettled  the  minds 
of  men,  and  blasted  the  brilliant  career 
of  prosperity  which  the  Restoration 
had  opened  to  France  ?  It  is  possible 
that  titles  of  honour  may  still  be  con- 
tinued ;  it  is  possible  that  the  House 
of  Lords  may  have  a  nominal  exist- 
ence ;  but  its  real  conservative  power, 
its  distinct  and  legislative  character, 
is  gone.  The  Reformers  evince  no 
hostilit}^  to  the  Lords  or  the  Crown 
now,  because  they  do  not  require  to 
do  so ;  they  know,  if  they  can  popu- 
larise the  House  of  Commons,  they 
will  get  everything  their  own  way. 

53.  "  '  Tlie  reformers,'  says  Can- 
ning, 'are  wise  in  their  generation. 
They  know  well  enough,  and  have 
read  plainly  enough  in  our  history, 
that  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown, 
and  the  privileges  of  the  nobility, 
would  be  but  as  dust  in  the  balance 
against  a  preponderating  democracy. 
They  mean  democracy,  and  nothing 
else.  Give  them  a  House  of  Com- 
mons constructed  on  their  own  prin- 
ciples, the  peerage  and  the  throne  may 
exist  for  a  day,  but  they  will  be  liable 
to  be  at  any  time  swept  away  by  an 
angry  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  is,  therefore,  utterly  unnecessary 
for  the  reformers  to  declare  hostility 
to  the  Crown ;   it  is  superfluous  for 


them  to  make  war  upon  the  peerage. 
They  know  that,  let  but  their  princi- 
ples have  full  play,  the  Crown  and  the 
peerage  would  be  to  the  constitution 
which  they  assail  but  as  the  baggage 
to  the  army,  and  the  destruction  of 
them  but  as  the  gleanings  of  the  bat- 
tle. Tliey  know  that  the  battle  is 
with  the  House  of  Commons  as  at  pre- 
sent constituted,  and  that  that  once 
overthrown,  and  another  popular  as- 
sembly constructed  on  their  principles, 
as  the  creation  and  depository  of  the 
people's  will,  there  would  not  only  be 
no  chance,  but  there  would  not  be 
even  a  pretence  for  the  existence  of 
any  other  branch  of  the  constitu- 
tion.' " 

54.  Such  was  the  substance  of  this 
gi'eat  debate,  which,  commencing  on 
the  1st  March,  continued  through  seven 
successive  nights,  at  the  close  of  which 
the  bill  Avas  allowed  to  be  brought  in 
and  read  a  first  time  without  a  divi- 
sion ;  it  being  understood  that  the  trial 
of  strength  was  to  take  place  on  the 
second  reading,  which  stood  for  the 
21st  March.  Immense  were  the  efforts 
which  both  sides  made  during  this  in- 
terval, and  great  the  trans] )osition  of 
parties  which  took  jdace  during  its^ 
continuance ;  but  the  Reformers  gained 
greatly  more  by  the  delay  than  their 
opponents.  All  classes  of  the  Tories, 
indeed,  were  reunited  by  the  approach 
of  danger :  the  diAdsions  consequent  on 
the  contraction  of  the  currency,  agri- 
cultural distress,  and  Catholic  eman- 
cipation, were  forgotten;  and  a  gi-eat 
section  of  the  House  of  Commons  rallied 
in  earnest,  and  in  the  ancient  spirit, 
round  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  stood  forth 
as  the  leader  of  the  Conservatives  on 
this  momentous  crisis.  Lord  Win- 
chelsea.  Sir  Edward  Kuatchbull,  Sir 
Richard  Vyvyan,  were  found  by  his 
side  not  less  cordially  than  I^ord  Had- 
dington, Sir  G.  Clerk,  or  his  own  im- 
mediate supporters.  But  the  Reformers 
gained  infinitely  more  than  the  Con- 
servatives by  the  delay.  The  towns  all 
took  fire,  and  infinite  pains  were  everj'- 
where  taken  to  fan  the  fiame  into  a  con- 
flagi-ation.  The  country  for  the  most 
part  stood  aloof,  but  in  silent  amaze- 
ment, stupefied  by  the  din  and  clamour. 
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and  overpowered  by  tlie  veliemence  of 
the  urban  multitudes.  The  Eeformers 
at  once  perceived  the  democratic  char- 
acter of  the  measure  which  had  been 
proposed ;  they  discovered  its  practical 
working  as  completely  as  its  aristocratic 
authors  had  been  ignorant  of  it.  *  An 
unerring  instinct  caused  them  to  fasten 
on  the  £10  clause  as  decisive  in  their 
favour,  and  adequate  for  all  their  pur- 
poses. "  The  £10  clause,"  said  the 
Examiner,  "  secures  the  constitution 
on  a  democratic  basis :  nothing  remains 
but  to  prevent  Ministers  from  aban- 
doning it."  To  this  object  their  whole 
efforts  were  directed ;  and  then  began 
the  cuckoo  cry,  "The  bill,  the  wliole 
bill,  and  nothing  but  the  bill,"  which 
for  the  next  year  was  the  watchword  of 
all  classes  of  Eeformers,  and  rendered 
jt  impossible  for  Ministers,  if  they  had 
been  so  inclined,  to  recede  from  any 
iiiaterial  part  of  the  proposed  measure,  t 
55.  The  interval  between  the  close  of 
the  debate  on  leave  to  bring  in  the  bill 
and  that  on  the  second  reading,  a  pe- 
riod of  a  fortnight,  was  a  season  of  in- 
cessant agitation  and  turmoil  over  the 
whole  coimtry,  such  as,  since  1642,  had 
never  been  seen  in  Great  Britain.  Tlie 
press,   following,  as   is  generally  the 

"  "  I  honestly  confess,"  said  Jlr  .John  Smith, 
a  sincere  Refonner,  "that  when  I  first  heard 
the  Ministerial  proposal,  it  had  the  elTeet  ot 
taking  away  my  breath,  so  surpiised  and  de- 
lighted was  I  to  find  the  ^Ministers  so  much 
in  earnest." — Roebuck,  vol.  ii.  p.  108. 

t  "  Ministers  have  far  exceeded  our  expec- 
tations. The  plan  of  reform,  though  short  of 
radical  reform,  tends  to  the  utter  destruction 
of  borough-mongering,  and  will  prepare  the 
way  for  a  complete  hnprovement.  The  ground, 
limited  as  it  is,  which  it  is  proposed  to  clear 
and  open  to  the  popular  influence,  will  suf- 
lice,  as  the  spot  desired  by  Arcliimedes  for 
tlie  plant  of  tlie  power  tliat  must  ultimately 
govern  the  whole  sj-stem.  Without  reform, 
convulsion  is  inevitable.  Upon  any  reform, 
farther  improvement  is  inevitably  cons^qv.ent, 
and  the  settlement  of  the  con.<>titutio7i  on  the  de- 
mocratic basis  certain.  If  we  supposed  tliat 
the  plan  before  us  could  be  permanent,  we 
should  declare  it  insufficient;  but  we  have 
no  such  apprehension  in  our  age  of  onward 
movement,  and  we  hail  it  as  a  first  step  to  a 
greater  good,  and  as  a  first  step  towards  aban- 
doning an  odious  vice.  It  does  not  give  the 
people  all  they  want,  but  it  takes  the  arms 
from  their  enemies.  Like  Sinbad,  we  ha^•e 
lirst  to  dash  from  our  slioidders  the  Old  Man 
of  tlie  Island,  and  afterwards  to  complete  our 
deliverance." — Examiner,  6th  March  18.31. 
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case,  in  the  wake  of  popular  passion, 
made  the  most  strenuous  etlbrts  to  in- 
flame it,  and  these  efibrts  were  attend- 
ed Avith  signal  success.  Petitions  were 
everywhere  got  up,  and  signed  by  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands,  praying^ 
that  the  bill  might  pass  "untouched 
and  unimpaired. ' '  These  petitions  from 
the  large  towns  had  often  20,000  or 
30,000  signatures;  and  though,  with- 
out doubt,  the  usual  arts  to  get  names 
were  practised  with  every  possible  ex- 
aggeration on  this  occasion,  yet  enough 
remained  to  show  that  the  middle  and 
working  classes  were  nearly  unanimous 
in  favour  of  the  change.  So  completely 
had  their  attachment  to  existing  insti- 
tutions been  undermined  by  the  long 
and  dreary  years  of  suffering  Avhich 
they  had  undergone,  and  their  passions- 
been  inflamed  by  the  exciting  language 
everywhere  addressed  to  them !  To  such 
a  length  were  the  people  roused,  that 
the  worst  and  most  degrading  effect  of" 
vehement  faction  became  conspicuous. 
Private  charactei-  and  worth  were  en- 
tirely overlooked,  a  lifetime  of  benefi- 
cence was  forgotten,  and  the  noblest 
characters,  if  they  refused  to  bend  to 
tlie  popular  voice,  Avere  put  on  a  leA'el 
Avith  the  most  degraded,  and  aban- 
doned to  the  AA'hole  fury  of  i)opular 
indignation.  * 

*  "  Tlie  opponents  of  the  measure  were  not 
treated  as  men  entitled  to  entertain  their  ovni 
opinion,  and  differing  on  a  question  with 
which,  by  possibility,  reason  might  have  no- 
thing to  do.  They  Avere  all  dealt  with  as  being- 
profligate  oppressors,  who  wished  to  trample 
on  and  plunder  the  people;  creatures,  there- 
fore, to  be  hunted  down  as  beasts  of  prey,  if 
they  did  not  voluntarily  fly  from  before  the 
faces  of  their  pursuers.  Was  there  a  man  who 
Avas  distinguished  for  nothing  but  having  dis- 
charged all  his  duties ;  who  had  borrowed 
nothing  from  aristocratic  patronage,  and  was 
innocent  of  the  receipt  of  one  farthing  of  the 
public  money;  who,  standing  on  no  other 
foundation  tliaii  that  of  his  own  honest  indus- 
try and  lionourable  aspirations,  had  gained 
for  himself  a  decent  reputation  in  his  profes- 
sion, or  a  resi^ectable  ibrtune  in  the  unpol- 
luted exercise  of  his  calling;  and  did  he,  the 
most  estimable  of  all  citizens,  doubt,  as  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  such  citizens  did  doubt, 
whether  the  ends  of  good  government  would 
be  served  by  increasing,  as  Ministers  Avished 
to  increase,  the  efficiency  of  a  pure  democracy 
in  the  constitution — su(;h  a  man  was  placed 
bcj'ond  the  ])ale  of  citizcn.ship.  lie  Avas  a 
betrayer  of  tlie  rights  of  the  pcoi)lc,  a  corrupt 
plunderer  of  the  humble  and  the  poor ;  he  Avas- 
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56.  AVhilc  such  was  the  vehemence 
of  the  poi)ulacc  througlioiit  the  coun- 
try, and  such  tlie  cfiorts  made  alike 
"by  the  Kadical  Kefonncrs  and  the  par- 
tisans of  (loverinncut  to  inflame  and 
organise  them,  there  Avcre  not  wanting 
those  who  holdly  stood  forward  on  tlie 
opposite  side,  and  exhiljited  the  noblest 
of  all  spectacles,  and  the  most  charac- 
teristic of  a  really  free  people— that  of 
a  small  hut  resolute  minority,  standing 
firm  amidst  the  surging  and  surround- 
ing waves  of  an  overwhelming  majority. 
First  in  position,  as  first  in  importance, 
must  be  placecl  a  petition  from  the 
merchants  and  bankers  of  the  city  of 
London,  which,  presented  at  this  time 
amidst  tbe  heat  and  din  of  the  conflict, 
contains  a  mass  of  arguments,  remark- 
able even  at  this  day  for  the  fixr-strctch- 
ing  ken  Ijy  which  it  was  distinguished. 
"While,"  said  they,  "we  should  have 
been  far  from  opposing  the  adoption  of 
any  proposition,  temperate  in  its  char- 
acter, gradual  in  its  operation,  consist- 
ent with  justice  and  the  ancient  usages 
of  the  realm,  and  having  for  its  object 
the  correction  of  acknowledged  abuses, 
or  an}^  amelioration  in  the  administra- 
tion of  ])ul)lic  artairs,  we  feel  it  impos- 
sible to  regard  in  that  light  a  measure 
which,  by  its  unprecedented  and  unne- 
cessary infringement  on  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  large  and  w^ealthy  bodies 
of  people,  would  go  far  to  shake  the 
foundation  of  that  constitution  under 
Avhich  our  Sovereign  holds  his  title  to 
the  throne,  his  nobles  to  their  estates, 
and  ourselves  and  the  rest  of  our  fellow- 
subjects  to  the  various  possessions  and 
immunities  w'hicli  we  enjoy  l)y  law ;  a 
measure  which,  while  it  professes  to  en- 
large the  representation  of  the  kingdom 
on  the  broad  basis  of  proj)erty,  would, 

the  mean  and  crawling  slave  of  the  wealthy 
lew.  He  was  entitled  to  no  opinion,  or  his 
opinion  was  of  no  use  except  to  degrade  his 
character,  for  it  was  different  from  the  ojjinicjn 
of  those  who  thought  otherwise,  andwliohad 
determined,  in  accordance  with  tlie  Ministry, 
that  to  doubt  the  luimixed  wisdom  of  '  the 
hill '  was  to  manifest  a  corruption  of  heart, 
an  incapacity  of  undeistanding,  which  un- 
fitted the  man  whom  they  disgraced  for  any 
exercise  of  judgment  on  political  institutes, 
and  which  invited  and  .justified  any  charges 
which  might  be  imjiosed  upon  them,  if  they 
could  not  be  seduced  by  vanity  ur  the  love  of 
power."— Jhu.  lUg.  isiil,  pp.  7i»,  80. 


in  its  practical  operation,  have  the 
effect  of  closing  the  ])rincipal  avenues 
through  which  the  moneyed,  the  com- 
mercial, the  shipping,  and  colonial  in- 
terests, together  with  all  their  connected 
and  independent  interests  throughout 
our  vast  empire  abroad,  have  hitherto 
been  represented  in  the  Legislature, 
and  Avould  thus  efl'ectually  exclude  the 
possessors  of  a  large  portion  of  the  na- 
tional wealth  from  any  clfectual  voice 
and  influence  in  tlie  national  affairs." 
57.  At  length  the  debate  on  the 
second  reading  of  the  bill  came  on,  on 
the  21st  March.  It  lasted  only  two 
days,  and  was  distinguished  rather  by 
increased  vehemence  and  acrimony 
than  additional  infonnation  or  more 
enlightened  views.  The  opponents  of 
the  bill  openly  denounced  it  as  revolu- 
tionary, and  as  likely,  at  no  distant 
period,  to  overturn  tioth  the  throne 
and  the  altar.  Its  supporters  loudly 
retorted  that  it  was  the  only  measure 
which  could  avert  revolution ;  and 
that  the  rejection  of  a  billon  which 
the  nation  was  so  unanimously  set, 
could  not  fail  to  lead  to  the  most  ter- 
rible convulsions.  The  press  opened 
with  the  utmost  violence  on  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  measure,  whom  it  lield  up 
to  the  hatred  and  contumely  of  the 
country.*  The  nation  was  in  anxious 
suspense  for  two  days ;  but  at  length 
the  public  anxiety  was  terminated  by 
the  announcement  that  the  bill  had 
been  carried  by  a  majority  of  one  in  a 
House  of  608.  The  numbers  were  302 
to  301,  the  Speaker  and  four  tellers 
being  excluded.  It  was  the  fullest 
House  on  record,  there  being  only  50 
awanting  out  of  658,     An  analysis  of 

*  Take  as  an  example  the  following:  "When. 
night  after  night  borough  nominees  rise  up  to 
infect  the  proceedings  of  the  House' of  Com- 
mons, to  justify  their  own  intrusion  into  it, 
and  their  continuance  there,  thus  imprudently- 
maintaining  what  the  lawyers  call  an  '  ad- 
verse possession,'  in  spite  of  .judgment  against 
them,  we  really  feel  inclined  to  ask  why  the 
rightful  owners  of  the  House  should  be  longer 
insulted  by  the  ])resence  of  such  unwelcome 
inmates?  It  is  beyond  question  a  piece  of 
the  broadest  and  coolest  effrontery  in  the 
world,  for  these  hired  laqvais  of  jmhlic  delin- 
quents to  stand  up  as  advocates  of  the  dis- 
graceful service  they  have  embarked  in." — 
Tivies,  t4th  ^larch  1831.  See  also  Ann.  lieg. 
1831,  p.  82;  and  Pad.  Deb.,  vol.  iii.  p.  602. 
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the  Yote  sliowed  how  entirely  the 
puhlic  voice  liad  turned  against  the 
close  boroughs,  and  how  thoroughly 
the  temper  of  the  counties  had  been 
changed  from  what  it  once  had  been, 
hy  the  low  prices  and  agricultural 
distress  of  the  last  ten  years  ;  for  60 
county  members  for  England  and 
Wales  were  for  the  second  reading, 
and  only  32  against  it  ;  while  in  Ire- 
land the  disproportion  was  still  great- 
er, there  being  40  county  members  for 
the  bill,  and  only  21  against  it.* 

58.  This  memoralile  division  was 
hailed  in  the  country  as  a  decided 
triumph  by  the  Reformers,  and  im- 
mensely augmented  the  excitement 
already  so  great  on  the  subject  ;  but 
by  the  IMinistry,  and  those  more  im- 
mediately acquainted  Avith  the  work- 
ing of  parties  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, it  was  with  reason  regarded  as 
a  virtual  defeat.  They  knew  that 
many  of  those  Avho  had  voted  in  the 
majority  had  done  so  from  the  dread 
of  losing  their  seats  at  the  next  elec- 
tion, but  were  in  secret  averse  to  the 
measure,  and  would  do  their  utmost 
in  committee,  by  voting  for  amend- 
ments or  staying  away  from  divisions, 
to  defeat  it.  '  Is  o  less  than  sixty  votes 
for  the  bill  were  for  places  to  be  dis- 
franchised or  reduced  ;  and  it  was  not 
to  be  supposed  that  their  representa- 
tives could  be  very  sincere  in  the  wish 
to  have  the  places  they  sat  for  extin- 
guished. This  accordingly  soon  ap- 
peared. On  the  18th  April,  Lord 
John  Russell  moved  that  the  House 
go   into  committee  on  the  bill,  and 

*  Over  the  whole  empire  tlie  vote,  when 
analysed,  stood  thus,  pairs  included  : — 

For.  Against. 

England, 229  237 

Wales, .14  10 

Scotland 14  27 

Ireland, i^5  37 

312  311 

—Fad.  Deb.,  vol.  iii.  p.  81S. 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance  how  many  of 
the  most  momentous  divisions  on  record  have 
lieen  carried  by  a  majority  of  one.  The  first 
triumph  of  the  Tiers  Etat  in  the  National 
Assembly  in  1789,  M'hen  they  constituted 
themselves  a  separate  chamber,  was  carried 
by  one;  and  it  will  appear  hi  the  sequel  that 
a  similar  majority  ousted  the  Whigs,  and  re- 
seated Sir  Robert  Peel  in  ])ower  in  1841. — See 
History  of  Europe,  chui).  iv.  §  46, 
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stated  several  alterations  on  the  de- 
tails of  the  measure  which  he  proposed 
to  make,  not  affecting  its  general  prin- 
ciples. Upon  this  General  Gascoigno 
moved,  as  an  instruction  to  the  com- 
mittee, "that  it  is  the  opinion  of 
the  House  that  the  total  number  of 
knights,  burgesses,  and  citizens  re- 
turned to  Parliament  for  that  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  called  England 
and  "Wales,  ought  not  to  be  reduced." 
The  motion  was  seconded  by  ]\lr  Sad- 
ler, in  a  powerful  and  argumentative 
speech  ;  but  strongly  opposed  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  de- 
clared that  "the  object  of  tlie  amend- 
ment was  to  destroy  the  bill."  An  ani- 
mated debate  en  sued,  which  terminated 
in  a  majority  of  eight  against  ]\Iinis- 
ters,  the  numbers  being  299  to  291. 

59.  This  was  the  crisis  of  the  reform 
question.  It  was  now  apparent  that 
a  majority  of  the  House  was  adverse 
to  the  bill,  and  that  the  only  course 
which  remained  to  I^linisters,  if  they 
desired  to  carry  it,  was  to  dissolve  the 
House  of  Commons.  But  this  course 
was  neither  easy  nor  free  from  danger. 
It  was  well  known  that  the  King  had 
become  seriously  alarmed  at  the  pro- 
bable effects  of  the  measure,  and  was 
to  the  last  degree  reluctant  to  ap- 
peal to  the  people  on  a  question  of 
such  moment,  and  on  whicli  the  pub- 
lic mind  Avas  so  vehemently  agitated. 
There  was  no  saying  what  a  House  of 
Commons,  elected  in  a  moment  of  such 
unparalleled  excitement,  might  force 
upon  the  King  and  the  Government. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  danger  ap- 
peared to  be  not  less  in  the  end,  and 
much  more  pressing  in  the  beginning, 
if  the  sense  of  the  country  were  not 
taken  on  a  matter  concerning  which 
the  anxiety  of  the  public  mind  had  be- 
come so  strongly  excited.  To  do  so 
was  to  follow  the  course  prescribed  by 
the  constitution,  and  generally  adopt- 
ed in  similar  circumstances  ;  and  there 
was  too  much  reason  to  apprehend 
that,  if  it  were  not  followed,  the 
threats  of  the  Radicals  might  be  real- 
ised, and  the  monarchy  and  constitu- 
tiou  be  overturned  in  some  terrible- 
convulsion.  ]\linisters  have  since  con- 
fessed that  they  beheld  equal  perils  on 
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hotli  sides,  and  felt  as  if  crossing  the 
"bridge  figured  by  the  poets,  consisting 
of  a  single  arch  of  sharp  steel,  span- 
ning a  fiery  gulf  on  either  hand  ! 

60.  Earl  Grey,  however,  had  judi- 
ciously taken  one  step,  calculated,  in 
some  degree,  to  lessen  these  difficul- 
ties, by  smoothing  the  way  to  a  bet- 
ter understanding  with  the  Sovereign. 
The  whole  Cabinet  were  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  William  IV.  was 
in  reality  as  averse  to  them  as  his  pre- 
decessor would  have  Ijeen  ;  that  they 
had  been  intrusted  with  the  govern- 
jnent  merely  because  it  could  not  be 
aA'oided  ;  and  that  the  first  opportu- 
nity would  be  gladly  seized  to  displace 
them.  It  is  not  surprising  that,  enter- 
taining this  belief,  they  were  desirous 
of  establishing  themselves  on  a  more 
solid  foundation  with  the  King ;  and 
with  sovereigns,  as  well  as  indivi- 
duals, it  is  not  the  least  eff"ectual  way 
of  establishing  a  good  understand- 
ing to  remove  all  difficulties  about 
money  matters.  This  was  accordingly 
done.  The  committee  on  the  civil  list 
which,  on  Sir  H.  Paruell's  famous  mo- 
tion which  displaced  the  Ministry,  had 
been  appointed,  had  reported  that  a 
reduction  of  £12,000  a-year  should 
be  made  in  the  expense  of  the  roj^al 
liousehold,  chiefl)^  in  the  departments 
of  the  Lord  Steward,  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain, and  the  j\Iaster  of  the  Horse. 
This  report  gave  great  offence  to  tlie 
King,  who  required  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor to  give  him  his  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  committee  were  empower- 
ed to  make  such  a  proposal.  Finding 
his  Majesty  thus  disposed,  J\linisters 
conceded  the  point,  and  proposed 
£510,000  a-year  for  the  civil  list,  in- 
stead of  £498,480,  as  recommended 
by  the  committee  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  a  liberal  jointure  of  £100,000 
a-year  was  settled  on  Queen  Adelaide. 
This  dexterous  move  gratified  the 
King  in  the  highest  degree  ;  the  bill, 
settling  the  civil  list  as  he  desired, 
passed  the  House  of  Commons  with 
very  little  opposition,  and  it  received 
the  royal  assent  on  the  very  last  day 
of  the  session,  a  few  minutes  before 
Parliament  was  dissolved. 

01.   Ministers,  however,  had  still  a 
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very  difficult  task  before  them  in  ob- 
taining the  royal  assent  to  a  dissolu- 
tion of  Parliament  ;  for  his  Majesty 
was  very  reluctant  to  take  so  extreme 
a  step,  and  the  Opposition  lost  no 
opportunity,  in  public  and  private,  of 
impressing  upon  him  the  great  danger 
witli  which  it  would  be  attended.  The 
chief  reliance  of  the  Ministry  was  on 
the  vanity  which  was  the  principal 
foible  in  the  royal  character  ;  and  this 
worked  with  surprising  effect.  The 
historian  of  the  AVhigs  has  given  the 
following  account  of  the  manner  in 
wliich  they  acted  on  this  occasion  : 
"The  King  was  vain,  and  he  was 
timid  ;  he  was  ilattered  by  his  extra- 
ordinary popularity,  and  he  was  fear- 
ful lest  confusion  might  follow  a  re- 
jection of  the  bill.  The  Ministers 
were  now  compelled  to  play  upon 
tliese  two  strings  ;  to  take  every  op- 
portunity of  making  the  King  the  sub- 
ject of  eulogy,  of  noisy  and  vociferous 
applause.  He  was  delighted  by  the 
extravagant  ]nanifestations  of  his  own 
popularity,  with  which  the  eager  and 
confiding  populace  supplied  him  when- 
ever he  appeared  in  public.  And  he 
was,  with  great  dexterit}'-,  made  to  feel 
that  all  this  vehement  applause  result- 
ed directly  from  tlie  public  belief  that 
he  sincerely  desired  reform,  and  in- 
tended to  support  his  Ministers  by  the 
whole  Aveight  of  his  prerogative  in  their 
endeavours  to  promote  it.  The  peo- 
ple, from  time  to  time,  began  to  .show 
sjnnptoms  of  impatience  and  distrust ; 
menaces  were  every  now  and  then 
thrown  out,  which  the  ]\Iinisters  were 
obliged  openly  to  condemn,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  very  materially  promoted 
tlie  object  they  had  in  view,  which 
was  to  make  the  King  understand  the 
ticklish  condition  of  his  present  popu- 
larity, and  the  serious  and  imminent 
risk  attending  a  positive  rejection  of 
the  measure." 

62.  Notwithstanding  all  these  arts, 
which  they  ]iractised  with  great  skill, 
the  Whig  leaders  found  it  no  easy  mat- 
ter, when  the  crisis  arrived,  to  induce 
the  King  to  dissolve  Parliament.  The 
Cabinet  were  unanimous  in  recom- 
mending it,  regarding,  with  justice, 
General  Gascoisne's  amendment  as  the 
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first  of  a  series  of  measures  intended 
to  defeat  the  bill.  But  the  Sovereign 
expressed  the  utmost  reluctance  to  take 
the  decisive  ste}).  The  story  told,  and 
generally  credited  at  the  time,  of  his 
being  so  anxious  to  do  so  that  he  said, 
when  informed  the  royal  carriages  were 
not  in  readiness  to  take  him  to  the 
House,  "  Then  call  a  hackney-coach," 
is  now  known  to  have  been  a  well- 
devised  fable;  and  the  following  is 
the  account  of  this  transaction,  given 
by  the  historian  of  the  "Whigs,  whose 
known  intimacy  with  Lord  Brougham, 
as  well  as  the  fact  of  his  statement  not 
having  been  contradicted  by  his  lord- 
ship, entitles  it  to  confidence:  "On 
the  morning  of  the  22d,  Lord  Grey 
and  the  Lord  Chancellor  waited  on  the 
King,  in  order  to  request  him  instant- 
ly to  dissolve  Parliament.  The  neces- 
sity of  a  dissolution  had  long  been 
foreseen  and  decided  on  by  Ministers ; 
but  the  King  had  not  yet  been  per- 
suaded to  consent  to  so  bold  a  meas- 
ure ;  and  now  the  two  chiefs  of  the 
Administration  were  about  to  intrude 
themselves  into  the  royal  closet,  not 
to  advise  and  request  a  dissolution, 
but  to  request  the  King  on  a  sudden, 
on  that  very  day,  and  Avithin  a  few 
hours,  to  go  down  and  put  an  end  to 
his  Parliament,  in  the  midst  of  the 
session,  and  with  all  its  ordinary  busi- 
ness unfinished.  The  bolder  mind  of 
the  Chancellor  took  the  lead,  and  Lord 
Grey  anxiously  solicited  him  to  manage 
the  King  on  the  occasion.  So  soon  as 
they  were  admitted,  the  Chancellor, 
with  some  care  and  circumlocution, 
propounded  to  the  King  the  object 
they  had  in  view. 

63.  ' '  The  startled  monarch  no  sooner 
understood  the  drift  of  the  Chancellor's 
somewhat  periphrastic  statement,  than 
he  exclaimed,  in  wonder  and  anger 
against  the  very  idea  of  such  a  pro- 
ceeding, '  How  is  it  possible,  my  lords, 
that  I  can,  after  this  fashion,  repay 
the  kindness  of  Parliament  to  the 
Queen  and  myself?  They  have  just 
granted  me  a  most  liberal  civil  list, 
and  the  Queen  a  splendid  annuity,  in 
case  she  survive  me.'  The  Cliancellor 
confessed  that  they  had,  as  regarded 
his  ^Majesty,  been  a  liberal  and  wise 


Parliament,  but  that,  nevertheless, 
their  further  existence  was  incompa- 
tible with  the  peace  and  safety  of  tlie 
kingdom,  and  botli  he  and  Lord  Grej-- 
insisted  upon  the  absolute  necessity  of 
their  request,  and  that  this  request 
was  in  pursuance  of  a  unanimous  de- 
cision of  the  Cabinet,  and  that  they 
felt  themselves  unable  to  conduct  the 
affairs  of  the  country  in  the  present 
condition  of  Parliament.  'But,  my 
lords,'  said  the  King,  'nothing  is 
prepared ;  the  great  officers  of  state 
are  not  summoned. '  '  Pardon  me, 
sir,'  said  the  Chancellor,  bowing  with 
profound  ajiparcnt  humility ;  '  we  have 
taken  the  great  liberty  of  giving  them 
to  understand  that  your  ]\Iajesty  com- 
manded their  attendance  at  the  proper 
hour.'  *  But,  my  lords,  the  crown, 
the  robes,  and  other  things  needed, 
are  not  prepared.'  *  1  entreat  your 
Majesty's  pardon  for  my  boldness ; 
they  are  all  prepared  and  ready,  the 
proper  officers  being  desired  to  attend 
in  proper  form  and  time.'  'But,  my 
lords,  you  know  the  thing  is  wholly 
impossible ;  the  guards,  the  troops, 
have  had  no  orders,  and  cannot  be 
ready  in  time.'  '  Pardon  me,  sir;  we 
know  how  bold  the  step  is,  but  pre- 
suming on  your  Majesty's  great  good- 
ness, and  your  anxious  desire  for  the 
safety  of  your  kingdom  and  happiness 
of  your  people,  /  have  given  the  order, 
and  the  troops  arc  ready.'  The  King 
started  in  serious  anger,  flamed  red  in 
the  face,  and  burst  forth  with,  'What, 
my  lords !  have  you  dared  to  act  thus  ? 
Such  a  thing  was  never  heard  of.  You, 
my  Lord  Chancellor,  ought  to  know 
that  such  an  act  is  treason — high  trea- 
son, my  lord.'  'Yes,  sir,'  said  the 
Chancellor,  'I  do  know  it;  and  no- 
thing but  my  thorough  knowledge  of 
your  ]\Iajesty's  great  goodness,  of  your 
paternal  anxiety  for  the  good  of  your 
people,  and  my  own  solemn  belief  that 
the  good  of  the  state  depends  upon  this 
day's  proceedings,  could  have  embold- 
ened me  to  the  performance  of  so  im- 
usual,  and,  in  ordinary  circumstances, 
improper  a  proceeding.  I  am  ready, 
in  my  own  person,  to  bear  all  the 
blame,  and  receive  all  tlie  ])unisliment 
i  which  your  Majesty  may  deem  meet; 
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l)ut  I  again  entreat  your  Majesty  to 
listen  to  us,  and  follow  our  counsel.' 
After  some  further  expostulations  by 
l)oth  the  ministers,  the  King  cooled 
down  and  consented.  The  speech  to 
he  delivered  by  him  on  the  occasion 
was  ready  prepared,  and  in  the  Chan- 
cellor's pocket.  He  agreed  to  it,  and 
dismissed  his  ministers  for  the  moment, 
■with  something  between  a  menace  and 
a  joke  on  the  audacity  of  their  in-o- 
ceedings." 

64.  While  this  extraordinary  scene, 
fraught  with  the  future  destinies  of 
England,  was  going  on  in  the  King's 
^'loset,  a  still  more  violent  exhibition 
occurred  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
That  House  had  met  early,  as  it  was 
well  known  that  a  dissolution  -was 
about  to  take  place ;  and  on  the  pre- 
sentation of  a  petition  in  favour  of  re- 
form, Sir  R.  Vyvyan  took  occasion  to 
arraign  ]\Iinisters  violently  for  their 
intention  of  dissolving  Parliament. 
Sir  Francis  Burdett  rose  and  contended 
that  Sir  Richard  was  out  of  order,  as 
the  question  of  dissolution  Avas  not 
before  the  House.  The  Speaker  was 
appealed  to,  who  decided  that  Sir 
Richard  was  in  order.  The  Reformers, 
however,  persisted  in  maintaining  that 
he  was  not  so,  and  the  discussion  was 
going  on  Avith  great  vehemence  when 
the  cannon  were  heard  which  annouiuv 
ed  his  Majesty's  approach.  Upon  tliis 
a  scene  of  indescribable  violence  en- 
sued. The  cries  were  loud  for  Sir  R. 
Peel,  Avho  rose,  and  was  addressing 
the  House  with  undisguised  emotion, 
when  the  admonitory  knock  of  the 
Usher  of  the  Black  Rod  summoned  the 
House  to  attend  his  Majesty  to  the 
House  of  Peers. 

Go.  A  scene  scarcely  less  violent 
was  in  progress  in  the  House  of  Lords 
when  the  King  approached  their  hall. 
That  House  also  had  met  early  to  dis- 
cuss a  motion  made  by  Lord  "Wharn- 
clitie  for  an  address  to  his  Majesty  oiot 
to  dissolve  Parliament,  and  the  most 
vehenient  language  had  passed  on  both 
sides  in  the  course  of  the  debate.  As 
usual  in  such  cases,  each  party  ac- 
cused the  other  of  being  out  of  order, 
and  Lord  Brougham  from  the  "Wool- 
sack said,    "I  never  until  now  have! 


heard  that  the  Sovereign  has  not  the 
right  to  dissolve  the  Parliament  when 
he  sees  lit  to  do  so,  more  particularly 
when  the  House  of  Connnons  liave 
considered  it  proper  to  take  the  ex- 
treme and  unprecedented  step  of  stop- 
ping the  supplies.""  Lord  London- 
derry upon  this  started  up,  denying 
the  imputation ;  and  Lord  Mansfield 
afterwards  rose,  and  was  addressing 
the  House  with  great  energy  on  the 
awful  predicament  of  the  country,  and 
the  conduct  of  Ministers  "in  conspir- 
ing together  against  the  safety  of  the 
state,  and  making  the  Sovereign  the 
instrument  of  his  own  destruction" — 
when  the  arrival  of  the  King  cut  .short 
his  speech.  The  King,  with  a  Hushed 
cheek  and  an  unusual  brightness  in 
the  eye,  ascended  the  throne,  and  said, 
in  a  loud  and  shrill  voice,  "  ]\Iy  Lords 
and  Gentlemen,  I  have  come  to  meet 
you  for  the  purpose  of  proroguing  this 
Parliament,  with  a  view  to  Us  instant 
dissolution  r'  Aloud  murmur  arose, 
which  prevented  the  remainder  of  the 
speech  from  being  audible  ;  and  at  its 
close  both  Houses  adjourned  amidst  a 
scene  of  tumult  and  excitement  never 
before  witnessed  within  the  walls  of 
Parliament. 

66.  And  now  commenced  a  contest 
such  as  never  before,  since  the  Great 
Rebellion,  had  been  experienced  in 
Great  Britain,  and  never,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  will  be  seen  again.  The  en- 
thusiasm in  favour  of  "the  bill,  the 
whole  bill,  and  nothing  but  the  bill," 
was  such  that  it  not  only  led  to  great 
and  justifiable  ellbrts  on  the  part  of 
the  reforming  party  to  secure  as  great 
a  number  as  possible  of  seats  at  the 
coming  election,  but  to  the  most  out- 
rageous and  disgraceful  excesses.  Large 
subscriptions  were  made  at  the  Reform 

*  This  statement  of  the  Opposition  having 
sioi)ped  the  sujiplies,  thougli  very  current  at 
tlie  time,  and  supported  by  the  authority  of 
the  Woolsack,  is  now  universally  admitted  to 
have  been  erroneous.  It  originated  in  the 
Opposition  having,  in  the  preceding  evening, 
carried  a  motion  to  jwstpone  the  consideration 
of  the  ordnance  estimates  which  stood  for  that 
evening — a  postponement  which  Sir  James 
Graham,  who  was  iu  the  secret  of  the  Cabinet, 
and  knew  what  was  coming  next  morning, 
said,  with  a  significant  smile,  was  equivalent 
to  a  stopping.— Roebuck,  vol.  ii.  p.  154. 
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Club  in  London,  and  active  -working 
committees  appointed  to  carry  on  the 
contest,  and  so  far  all  was  right ;  and 
the  same  thing  was  done  by  the  Tories. 
But,  in  addition  to  this,  tlie  press,  both 
in  London  and  the  provinces,  almost 
unanimously  *  broke  out  into  the  most 
violent  language,  and  openly  recom- 
mended the  most  flagitious  measures. 
To  the  disgrace  of  English  literature 
be  it  said,  the  first  in  talent,  and  the 
first  in  circulation,  took  the  lead  in 
this  crusade  against  independence  of 
thought ;  counselled  the  use  of  the 
"  brickbat  and  the  bludgeon,"  and  re- 
commended the  Reformers  to  "plaster 
the  enemies  of  the  jjeople  with  mud, 
and  duck  them  in  horse-ponds."  The 
advice  was  not  long  of  being  followed. 
The  Reformers,  especially  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  took  advantage  of  the 
vast  numerical  majority  they  possessed 
to  break  out  into  the  most  violent  ex- 
cesses, which  only  demonstrated  to 
impartial  men  how  little  fitted  they 
were  for  the  exercise  of  power.  In 
London,  the  Lord  Mayor  sanctioned  a 
general  illumination  on  the  dissolution 
of  Parliament ;  and  in  Edinburgh,  and 
other  towns,  where  the  same  thing  was 
not  enjoined  by  the  magistrates,  the 
Reform  Clubs  took  upon  themselves 
to  order  it.  All  tlie  windows  of  those 
who  did  not  illuminate,  and  not  a 
few  who  did,  but  were  suspected  of 
Tory  principles,  were  broken.  "As 
dash,"  says  a  Radical,  "went  the 
stones,  smash  fell  the  glass,  and  crash 
came  the  window-frames,  from  nine 
o'clock  to  near  midnight.  Reflection 
arose,  and  asked  seriously  and  severely 
what  this  meant.  Is  it  reform — is  it 
popular  liberty  ? "  f 

*  The  Morning  Post,  Standard,  and  John 
Bull,  lit  this  period,  were  almost  the  only 
honourable  exceptions. 

t  The  author's  windows  in  St  Colme 
Street,  Edinburgh,  and  those  of  his  brotlier, 
Professor  Alison,  in  the  same  city,  whose  life 
had  been  devoted  to  the  relief  of  the  ]ioor, 
thougli  illuminated,  were  utterly  smashed  in 
live  minutes,  as  were  those  of  above  a  thou- 
sand others  of  the  most  respectable  citizens 
in  that  city.  A  friend  of  his,  Avho  was  in  the 
crowd  that  did  the  mischief,  told  hhn  after- 
wards "the  crash  was  glorious  in  St  Colme 
Sired..'" 

VOL.  lY. 


67.  The  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh 
was  seized  by  the  mob  on  the  day  of 
the  election,  who  tried  to  throw  him 
over  the  North  Bridge,  a  height  of 
ninety  feet  —  a  crime  for  which  the 
ringleaders  were  afterwards  con-vncted 
and  punished  by  the  Justiciary  Court. 
The  military  were  called  out  by  the 
sheriff"  and  magistrates,  but  withdrawn 
at  the  request  of  the  Lord  Advocate 
(Jeffrey),  who  pledged  himself,  if  this 
was  done,  the  riots  would  cease.  It 
was  done,  and  they  v.-ere  immediately 
renewed,  and  continued  the  whole 
evening.  At  Ayr  the  violence  of  the 
populace  was  such  that  the  Conserva- 
tive voters  had  to  take  refuge  in  the 
town  -  hall,  from  whence  they  were 
escorted  by  a  body  of  brave  Whigs, 
who,  much  to  their  honour,  flew  to 
their  rescue,  to  a  steam  -  boat  which 
conveyed  tliem  from  the  scene  of  dan- 
ger. No  person  anywhere  in  Scotland 
could  give  his  .vote  for  the  Consei-va- 
tive  candidate  without  running  the 
risk  of  being  hooted,  spit  upon,  or 
stoned  by  the  mob.  At  Wigan,  in 
Lancashire,  a  man  was  killed  during 
the  election  riots.  In  London,  the 
windows  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Mr  Baring,  and  other  leading  anti- 
Reformers,  were  all  broken  ;  and  those 
memorable  iron  shutters  were  forced 
upon  Apsley  House,  which,  till  the 
Duke's  death,  continued  to  disgrace 
the  metropolis.  At  Lanark  a  dreadful 
riot  occurred,  Avhich  was  only  quelled 
by  the  interposition  of  the  military, 
and  the  Conservative  candidate  was 
seriously  wounded  in  the  church  where 
the  election  was  going  forward.  At 
Dumbarton,  the  Tory  candidate.  Lord 
William  Graham,  only  escaped  death 
by  being  concealed  in  a  garret,  where 
he  lay  hidden  the  whole  day.  At  Lau- 
der, the  election  was  carried  by  a  coun- 
sellor in  the  opposite  interest  being 
forcibly  abducted,  and  the  ruffians  who 
did  so  were  rescued  by  the  mob.  At 
Jedburgh,  a  band  of  ruffians  hooted 
the  dying  Sir  Walter  Scott.  "  1  care 
for  you  no  more,"  said  he,  "than  for 
the  hissing  of  geese."  Genius,  ce- 
lebrity, probity,  beneficence,  were  in 
those  disastrous  days  the  certain  at- 
c 
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traction  of  mob  brutalit}'-,  if  not  slav- 
ishl}'  prostituted  to  their  passions.* 

68.  One  fact  was  conspicuous  on  tliis 
occasion,  wliich  points  to  an  important 
conclusion  in  political  science.  This 
is,  that  while  in  Scotland,  where  this 
appalling  violence  was  exerted  to  inti- 
midate the  electors,  who  were  almost 
entirely  composed  of  the  higher  classes 
of  society,  two  -  thirds  of  the  county 
members  returned  were  in  the  Con- 
servative interest,  it  was  just  the  re- 
verse in  England,  where  nearly  the 
whole  members  returned,  either  for 
counties  or  populous  places,  were  of 
the  Reform  party.  Yorkshire  return- 
ed four  Reformers,  London  the  same. 
General  Gascoigne  was  driven  from 
Liverpool,  Sir  R.  Yy\'yan  from  Corn- 
wall, Sir  Edward  Knatchbull  from 
Kent,  JMr  Bankes  from  Dorsetshire  ; 
even  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  candi- 
date was  defeated  at  Grantham.  Of 
eighty-two  county  members  only  six 
were  opposed  to  the  bill ;  so  complete- 
ly had  the  heartburnings  consequent 
on  neglected  agricultural  distress  and 
Catholic  emancipation  alienated  those 
who  formerly  had  been  the  firmest  sup- 
porters of  the  constitution.  In  Ire- 
land the  whole  Catholics  threw  their 
weight  in  favour  of  the  Reformers,  and 
secured  a  decided  majority  for  the  Gov- 
ernment. Strange  to  say,  the  sturdy 
Protestants  of  England  coalesced  with 
the  furious  Catholics  of  Ireland  to 
overturn  the  constitution  !  The  con- 
clusions to  be  drawn  from  these  ano- 
malous and  unexpected  facts  are,  that 
a  long  course  of  selfish  legislation  and 
unwise  monetary  laws  had  alienated 
the  landed  interest  in  Great  Britain  ; 
and  that  on  a  social  crisis,  such  as 
had  now  occurred,  no  reliance  is  to  be 

*  Sir  Walter's  diary  of  ISth  May  bears— 
"Went  to  Jedburgh  greatly  against  the  wishes 
of  my  daughter.  The  mob  were  exceedingly 
vociferous  and  brutal,  as  they  usually  are 
nowadays.  The  population  gathered  in  for- 
midable numbers;  a  thousand  from  Hawick 
also— sad  blackguards.  The  day  passed  with 
much  clamour  and  mischief  'Henry  Scott 
•was  re-elected  for  the  last  time,  I  suppose — 
Trojafuit.  I  left  the  burgh  in  the  midst  of 
abuse,  and  the  gentle  hint  of  '  hurk  Sir  Wal- 
ter.' Much  obliged  to  the  brave  lads  of  Jed- 
dart.  "—Lockh  art's  Life  of  Scott,  vol.  vi.  p. 
257. 


placed  on  voters  of  the  same  chtss  in 
society  to  resist  the  march  of  even  the 
most  perilous  innovation  commenced 
by  their  compeers.  If  it  is  to  be  check- 
ed at  all,  it  must  be  by  those  belonging 
to  a  dillerent  sphere,  and  enfranchised 
lij  a  different  suffrage.  The  gentlemen 
of  Scotland,  voting  on  their  estates,  or 
the  parchment  qualifications  forwhicli 
they  had  given  £1000  or  £1200  each, 
courageously  withstood  the  tempest ; 
the  forty-shilling  freeholders  of  Eng- 
land, with  very  few  exceptions,  were 
swept  awa}'  by  its  fury ! 

69.  While  the  elections  w^ere  in  pre- 
paration or  going  forward,  the  political 
unions  throughout  the  country  were 
exerting  themselves  to  the  uttermost, 
not  merely  to  intimidate  their  oppo- 
nents by  the  threat  of  rebellion,  but 
by  organising  the  means  of  rebellion 
itself.  The  following  account  of  their 
proceedings  is  taken  from  an  unsus- 
pected source,  the  able  Liberal  historian 
of  the  period  :  "In  March  and  April 
1831,  the  great  middle  class,  by  whose 
intelligence  the  bill  must  be  carried, 
believed  that  occasions  might  arise  for 
their  refusing  to  pay  taxes,  and  for 
their  tnarching  ufoon  London,  to  .sup- 
port the  King,  the  Administration, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  against  a 
small  knot  of  unyielding  and  interest- 
ed persons.  The  political  unions  made 
known  the  numbers  they  could  mus- 
ter— the  chairman  of  the  Birmingham 
Union  declaring  that  they  could  send 
forth  two  armies,  each  fully  worth  that 
which  had  won  Waterloo.  On  the 
coast  of  Sussex  ten  thousand  men  de- 
clared themselves  ready  to  march  at 
any  moment ;  Northumberland  was 
prejiared  in  like  manner ;  Yorkshin' 
was  up  and  awake  ;  and,  in  short,  it 
might  be  said  the  nation  was  ready  to 
go  to  London  if  wanted.  When  the 
mighty  procession  of  the  unions  march- 
ed to  their  union  gi-ound,  the  anti-Re- 
formers observed  with  a  shudder  that 
the  towns  were  at  the  mercy  of  these 
mobs.  The  cry  was  vehement  that  tlic 
measure  was  to  be  carried  by  intimi- 
dation, aiul  this  teas  true:  the  question 
was,  whether,  in  this  singular  case,  the 
intimidation  was  wrong." 

70.  Future  ages  will  scarcely  be  able 
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to  credit  the  generality  of  the  dchi- 
sions  wliich  pervaded  the  minds  of 
the  middle  and  working  classes  at  this 
eventful  crisis.  The  former  flattered 
themselves  that  rent  and  taxes  would 
be  abolished,  and  the  sales  of  their 
shop  goods  at  least  tripled,  from  the 
universal  jjrosjierity  which  would  pre- 
vail among  their  customers.  The  lat- 
ter believed,  almost  to  a  man,  that  the 
wages  of  labour  would  be  doubled,  and 
the  price  of  provisions  halved,  tlie  mo- 
ment the  bill  passed.*  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  mind,  eminently  practical,  tlid 
not,  in  these  moments  of  extreme  ex- 
citement, follow  the  ignis  fatiuis  of 
*'  liberty  and  equality,"  like  the  French 
in  1789,  but  sought  vent  in  the  realisa- 
tion of  real  advantages,  or  the  eschew- 
ing of  exj)erienced  evils.  It  was  this 
Avhicli  constituted  the  strength  of  the 
Eeform  passion;  it  visited  every  fireside 
with  the  expectant  sunshine  of  domes- 
tic bliss.  There  was  as  much  truth  as 
humour  in  the  picture  which  a  saga- 
cious and  able  Eeformer  drew  of  the 
exjDectations  of  his  party  at  this  period : 
"All  young  ladies  imagine  that,  as 
soon  as  this  bill  is  carried,  they  will 
be  instantly  married ;  schoolboys  be- 
lieve that  gerunds  and  supines  will 
be  abolished,  and  that  currant-tarts 
must  ultimately  come  down  in  price  ; 
the  corporal  and  sergeant  are  sure  of 
double  pay ;  bad  poets  expect  a  de- 
mand for  their  epics  ;  and  fools  will 
be  disappointed,  as  they  always  are." 

71.  Amidst  the  general  turning  of 
beads  there  were  some  examples  of 
<'ourageous  and  resolute  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  Conservatives,  which, 
as  they  were  prompted  by  a  sense  of 
duty  in  a  case  Avhich  was  ob\dously 
hopeless,  must  command  the  respect 
■even  of  those  who  are  most  strongly 
•convinced  that  that  sense  of  duty  was 
mistaken.  A  petition  against  the  bill 
Avas  prepared  and  extensively  signed 
by  the  bankers  and  merchants  of  Bris- 
tol, which  altly  and  firmly,  but  tem- 
j)erately,  stated  tlie  leading  objections 
to   the  measure,  t      At  Edinburgh   a 

*  Tlie  anthor  often  heard  these  opinions 
from  the  working  classes  at  this  period. 

t  "  Tliis  declaration,  though  proved  to  he 
mistaken  in  its  view,  was  in  its  diction  and 


great  public  meeting  was  held  of  those 
opposed  to  the  bill,  at  which  the  late 
lamented  Professor  Wilson  and  the 
present  able  Lord  Justice  -  General 
(M'Xeill),  then  an  advocate  at  the 
bar,  distinguished  themselves  on  the 
platform.  The  higher  part  of  the 
press  also  began  now  to  meet  their 
able  and  indefatigable  opponents  with 
a  sturdy  array  of  facts  and  arguments. 
In  this  warfare  of  the  pen,  the  Edin- 
burgh  Review,  the  Examiner,  and  the 
S2)cctator,  on  the  one  side,  took  the 
lead,  and  the  Qiiartcrhj  Revicic,  BlacTc- 
icood's  Magazine,  and  Frccsers  Maga- 
zine, on  the  other ;  and  in  some  of 
their  essays,  composed  during  the  heat 
of  the  conflict,  and  in  the  most  violent 
state  of  general  excitement,  the  conse- 
quences of  the  measure  were  predicted 
Avith  a  truth  which  subsequent  experi- 
ence has  verified  to  the  letter,* 

manner  calm,  loyal,  and  conrageous.  If  the 
opposition  of  the  auti-Refoi'mers  had  been 
more  generally  of  this  character,  there  would 
have  been  less  marshalling  of  the  political 
unions." — Martineau,  vol.  ii.  ji.  33. 

*  "  The  fundamental  and  irremediable  de- 
fect of  the  proposed  constitution  is,  that  it 
ve.sts  an  overwhelming  majority  in  the  popu- 
lace of  the  island,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the 
other  great  and  weighty  interests  of  the  Brit- 
ish empire.  By  vesting  the  right  of  return- 
ing members  to  Parliament  in  fortj'-shilling 
and  ultimately  £10  freeholders  in  counties, 
and  £10  house  or  shop  holders  in  towns,  the 
command  of  the  Legislature  Avill  be  placed  in 
hands  inaccessible,  save  by  actiial  bribery,  to 
the  approach  of  the  commercial,  colonial,  or 
shipping  interests.  If  such  a  change  does 
not  soon  produce  a  revolution,  it  will  in  the 
end  infallibly  lead  to  the  dismemberment  of 
the  empire.  The  Indian  ami  Canadian  de- 
l>endencies  will  not  long  submit  to  the  rule  of 
the  populace  in  the  dominant  island,  indiffer- 
ent to  their  interests,  ignorant  of  their  cir- 
cumstances, careless  of  their  welfare.  Tliis 
evil  is  inherent  in  all  systems  of  ■uniform 
representation,  and  must  to  the  end  of  time 
render  it  unfit  for  the  representation  of  a 
great  and  varied  empire.  Being  based  main- 
ly upon  one  class  in  society,  it  contains  no 
provision  for  the  interest  of  tlie  other  classes, 
and  still  less  for  the  welfare  of  the  remote 
but  important  ]iarts  of  the  empire.  The  great 
majority  of  electors  being  possessed  of  houses 
rented  bora  £10  to  £20  a-year — that  is,  en- 
joying an  income  of  fiom  £00  to  £120  per 
annum — the  representatives  will  be  persons 
inclined  to  support  their  local  and  immediate 
interests.  The  remote  pf>ssessions  of  the 
emjiire  can  have  no  influence  on  such  men, 
save  by  the  corrupted  channel  of  actual 
bribery.  The  most  valuable  feature  of  the 
British  constitution— thiit  of  affording  an  in- 
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72.  Parliament  met  on  the  21.st 
June,  and  the  speeeli  from  the  throne 
said  :  * '  Having  liad  recourse  to  the 
dissohition  of  Parliament  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  sense  of  my 
people  on  the  expedience  of  a  reform 
in  the  rei^resentation,  I  have  now  to 
recommend  that  important  question 
to  your  earliest  and  most  attentive 
consideration.  Great  distress  exists 
in  Ireland  ;  the  most  pressing  cases 
liave  been  relieved  by  temporary  meas- 
ures, and  Parliament  is  invited  to  con- 
sider what  measures  should  be  adopted 
to  assist  the  country,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  the  like  evils. 
Local  disturbances,  unconnected  with 
political  causes,  have  taken  place  in 
various  parts  of  Ireland,  especially 
Clare,  Roscommon,  and  Gahvay,  for 
the  repression  of  which  the  constitu- 
tional authority  of  the  law  has  been 

let  tlirongh  the.  close  lioroughs  to  all  the 
great  and  varied  interests  of  the  empire,  sup- 
jti)rted  by  its  rising  talent — will  be  destroyed. 
Tlie  Reform  Bill  should  be  styled,  'A  bill  for 
disfranchising  the  colonial,  commercial,  and 
shipping  interests,  and  vesting  the  exclusive 
right  of  returning  members  of  Parliament  in 
the  populace  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.' 

'*  What  the  measures  are  which  they  will 
force  upon  the  Government  may  be  judged 
of  by  those  which  have  been  commenced  to 
conciliate  their  goodwill:  confiscation  of  the 
Funds,  under  thy  name  of  taxes  upon  trans- 
fers, or  a  heavy  property-tax, — of  land,  under 
the  name  of  a  duty  on  succession ;  the  with- 
drawal of  all  protecting  duties  on  the  pro- 
duce of  the  colonies;  the  sacrifice  of  every 
other  interest  to  furnish  cheap  articles  of  ne- 
cessity or  convenience  to  tlie  sovereign  mul- 
titude in  towns,  will  and  must  be  the  future 
policy  of  the  Government.  The  landed  in- 
terest will  be  sacrificed  by  a  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws,  to  jirocure  their  favour  by  the 
purchase  of  cheap  bread;  the  Canadas  will 
be  lost  from  the  throwing  open  the  trade  in 
timber;  the  West  Indies  will  be  ruined  in 
the  conflagration  consequent  on  immediate 
emancipation  of  the  negroes,  or  in  the  losses 
arising  from  a  free  trade  in  sugar;  the  East 
India  interest,  deprived  of  the  monopoly  of 
the  China  trade,  will  be  reduced  to  the  doubt- 
ful military  sovereignty  of  a  distant  con- 
tinent. These  eflects  may  not  all  follow  at 
once:  considerable  periods  may  elapse  be- 
tween each  successive  step;  but  their  ulti- 
mate establishment  under  a  reformed  Parlia- 
ment is  as  certain  as  that  night  succeeds 
flay." — Blackivood's  Magazine,  May  and  June 
1S31,  vol.  xxix.  pp.  74S,  076.  The  author  is 
happy  to  think,  alter  the  lapse  of  thirty  years, 
he  has  no  reason  to  regret,  and  no  cause  to 
retract,  i)redictioiis  uttered  during  the  first 
heat  of  the  contlict. 


vigorously  and  successfully  applied, 
and  thus  the  necessity  of  enacting 
laws  to  strengthen  the  executive  will, 
it  is  hoped,  be  prevented.  To  avert 
such  a  necessity  ever  has  been  my  anx- 
ious wish  ;  but  if  it  should  arise,  I  do 
not  doubt  your  firm  resolution  to  main- 
tain the  power  and  order  of  society, 
by  the  adoption  of  such  measures  as 
may  be  necessary  for  their  more  effec- 
tual protection." 

73.  The  first  question  brought  for- 
ward, of  course,  was  the  all-engrossing 
one  of  Reform.  The  bill  was  read  a 
first  time  without  opposition,  the  de- 
bate being  reserved  for  the  second 
reading,  Avhicli  came  on  on  the  4th 
July,  before  which  time  the  Scotch 
and  Irish  Reform  Pills  had  also  been 
brought  in.  The  debate  lasted  three 
nights,  but  it  Avas  distinguished  by 
no  novelty,  excepting  increased  vehe- 
mence on  both  sides  ;  revolution  be- 
ing confidently  predicted  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  measure  if  the  bill  passed, 
and  as  openly  threatened  by  the  other 
if  it  should  be  thrown  out.  At  length, 
all  parties  being  worn  out  by  the 
speeches,  the  division  was  loudly- 
called  for,  and  the  second  reading 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  1-36,  in 
a  House  of  598  members.  This  ma- 
jority, how  great  and  decisive  soever, 
was  scarcely  so  large  as  had  been  anti- 
cipated by  those  who  had  seen  the  re- 
sults of  the  elections,  and  the  universal 
transports  under  which  they  had  been 
conducted. 

74,  The  l)in  now  Avent  into  commit- 
tee, when  the  cnse  of  each  indivitlual 
borough  which  it  was  proposed  to  dis- 
fi-anchise  came  under  consideration. 
The  first  which  came,  from  its  alpha- 
betical position  in  Schedule  A,  was 
Appleby,  and  it  led  to  a  long  and 
keen  debate  as  to  Avhether  the  census* 
of  1821,  Avhich  brought  it  below  two 
thou.sand  inhabitants,  should  be  taken 
as  the  rule,  in  opposition  to  the  alle- 
gation of  the  inhabitants  that  their 
number  now  exceeded  two  thousand, 
and  that  this  had  been  established  by 
the  enumeration  of  the  people  just 
completed.  ]\Iinisters  resi.sted  thi.s  to 
the  uttermost,  upon  the  ground  that 
tlie  progress  of  a  great  national  meas- 
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nre  could  not  be  arrested  by  investi- 
gatiou  concerning  so  insignificant  a 
place  as  A^Dpleby,  and  so  it  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  97,  the  numbers  be- 
ing 284  to  187.  The  Opposition,  how- 
ever, was  not  discouraged,  ibr  next  day 
Mv  Wj'nn  moved  a  general  resolution, 
that  the  consideration  of  the  schedules 
should  be  postponed, — avowedly  for 
tlie  purpose  of  taking  advantage  of 
the  new  census,  the  report  of  which 
might  be  expected  in  a  few  weeks. 
"  After,"  said  Sir  Robert  Peel,  "  hav- 
ing obtained  so  large  a  majority  as 
136  on  the  principle  of  the  bill,  Gov- 
ernment would  have  acted  wisely,  even 
for  the  interests  of  the  measure  itself, 
to  have  postponed  going  into  the  de- 
tails of  the  bill  till  they  were  in  pos- 
session of  better  documents  on  which 
to  proceed.  They  know  what  is  com- 
ing, they  are  aware  of  the  event  which 
is  casting  its  shadow  before ;  namely, 
that  the  boroughs  will  be  overtaken 
by  the  population  returns  of  1831.  In 
another  fortnight  these  returns  will  be 
laid  before  the  House  ;  and  though  his 
]\Iajesty's  ]\linisters  now  proceed  ex- 
pressly on  the  doctrine  of  a  population 
of  tAvo  thousand  or  four  thousand,  they 
are  guilty  of  the  inconceivable  absurd- 
ity of  proceeding  on  the  returns  of 
1821,  when  they  can  so  soon  be  in 
possession  of  the  census  of  1831.  Be- 
fore this  bill  leaves  this  House,  it  may 
be  shown  that  so  inapplicable  are  the 
returns  of  1821,  that  there  are  many 
boroughs  so  increased  since  that  time 
in  population  as  that  they  are  now- 
excluded,  while  they  ought  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  enjoyment  of  the  fran- 
chise." The  Plouse,  however,  by  a 
majorit}^  of  118,  determined  to  pro- 
ceed, making  the  census  of  1821  the 
rule. 

75.  A  protracted  and  tedious  series 
of  debates  ensued  on  the  details  of  tlie 
measure  and  tlie  disfranchisement  of 
particular  boroughs,  which  continued, 
without  interrnptiou,  for  two  months, 
but  in  which  ]\Iinister.s  uniformly  had 
triumphant  majorities.  Tlie  mind  of 
Tvir  Croker,  forcible  and  indefatigable, 
but  minute  and  microscopic,  shone 
forth  with  peculiar  lustre  in  these  dis- 
cussions.    Two  points  of  general  and 


lasting  interest  were,  however,  deter- 
mined in  the  course  of  these  inter- 
minable debates.  The  first  was  a  mo- 
tion, brought  forward  by  Mr  Hume  on 
16tli  August,  that  members  should  be 
given  to  the  colonies ;  and  the  proposal 
was  of  the  most  moderate  kind;  for 
all  he  asked  was,  that  19  members 
should  be  given  to  the  u-JwIe  colonies 
of  Great  Britain,  including  four  for 
British  India,  with  its  100,000,000  of 
inhabitants.  *  The  proposal  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Conservatives,  but  ex- 
cited very  little  attention,  and  was 
negatived  tcithout  a  division.  When 
"Australia"  was  read  out  as  to  send 
a  member,  there  was  a  loud  laugli. 
"  Gentlemen,"  said  jMr  Hume,  "may 
laugh ;  but  it  can  be  shown  that  Aus- 
tralia already  lias  twenty  times  the 
number  of  inhabitants  of  many  of  the 
boroughs  in  England  which  are  now 
to  be  enfranchised."  "Within  twenty- 
five  years  of  the  time  when  these 
words  were  spoken,  Australia  had  a 
population  of  600.000  souls,  took  off 
annually  £14,000,000  of  British  manu- 
factures, and  a  single  province  of  it 
(Victoria)  yielded  the  local  govern- 
ment a  revenue  of  £3,500,000  a-year  ! 
It  is  a  curious  and  instructive  proof 
of  the  inherent  and  universal  selfish- 
ness and  thirst  for  power  in  all  ranks, 
that,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  Re- 
formers of  England  were  most  strenu- 
ously contending  for  and  successfully 
asserting  the  right  of  the  middle  classes 
at  home  to  a  preponderating  share  in 
the  government,  they  would  not  cveji 
entertain  a  proposal  for  the  extension 
of  similar  rights,  in  the  smallest  de- 
gree, to  their  fellow-countrymen  be- 
yond the  seas  !  It  may  safely  be  af- 
firmed, that  the  future  destinies  of  the 
British  empire,  and  its  dissolution  at 
no  distant  period,  were  determined  on 
this  eventful  though  unobserved  night ; 
for,  can  it  be  sup])osed  that  the  vast 
and  rapidly-growing  colonies,  destined 
ere  long  to  outstrip  the  mother  coun- 
try in  wealth,  commerce,  and  popula- 
tion, will  remain  permanently  subject 
to  a  legislature  exclusively  elected  by 

*  He  proposed  to  give  British  India  4, 
Crown  colonies  S,  Canada  3,  West  Indies  3, 
Channel  Islands,  1— total,  19. 
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the  inhabitants  of  a  distant  island, 
ignorant  of  their  cironmstancos,  in- 
ditlerent  to  their  wants,  and  actuat- 
ed by  interests  adverse  to  their  pros- 
perity?* 

"  Coelmnnon  animum  mutant  qui  trans  mare 
currant." 
76.  If  the  subject  of  colonial  repre- 
sentation excited  no  attention  in  the 
Avhirlwind  of  domestic  reform,  the  same 
could  not  be  said  of  another  topic 
brought  forward  by  Lord  Chandos, 
which  was  the  extension  of  the  elective 
franchise  to  tenants-at--\vill.  By  the 
bill  as  it  originally  stood,  tenants  hold- 
ing leases  for  twenty-one  j^ears  or  more, 
and  paying  £50  rent,  were  to  obtain 
votes  in  counties.  This  clause,  how- 
ever, applied  to  a  very  small  number 
of  such  persons,  leases  being  raro  in 
England.  The  ]\Iarquess  of  Chandos 
now  moved  that  tenants-at-will  should 
be  enfranchised  Avho  paid  £50  rent — 

*  It  cannot  be  said  that  this  decision  was 
come  to  in  ignorance  of  the  circumstances 
and  claims  of  the  colonies ;  for,  in  the  course 
of  the  brief  debate  on  ilr  Hume's  motion,  Mv 
Keith  Douglas  observed:  "In  the  present 
times  of  sweeping  and  universal  change,  the 
plan  of  the  honourable  member  for  Middle- 
sex is  a  subject  of  tlie  very  highest  import- 
ance. The  idea  of  giving  due  proportion  to 
llxe  commerce  and  colonies  which  had  raised 
this  country  to  its  present  pitch  of  greatness, 
was  worthy  of  the  most  attentive  considera- 
tion. It  appeared,  by  the  returns  of  1S27, 
that  our  colonial  imports  were  then  worth 
£90,000,000  (official  value),  and  our  exports 
i:SO,000,000  ;  that  the  ships  employed  in  this 
t  rade  amounted  to  45S0,  audtlieir  tonnage  to 
'.>00,000,  independent  of  those  employed  in  the 
colonies  themselves.  Tliey  were  now  about 
to  localise  the  representation,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility the  various  boroughs  would  in  future 
return  gentlemen  resident  in  their  immediate 
vicinity,  so  that  the  class  of  persons  connect- 
ed with  the  colonies,  who  had  hitherto  foimd 
their  way  into  Parliament,  and  who  Avere 
alone  able  to  give  information  concerning  co- 
lonial matters,  would  be  completely  excluded. 
In  whatever  point  of  view  the  great  question 
<jf  our  colonial  policy  and  government  came 
to  be  considered,  it  was  impossible  to  doubt 
tliat  the  honourable  member  for  Jliddlesex 
had  done  perfectly  right  in  bringing  it  for- 
ward." Hansard's  Rtports  bear,  "He  (Mr 
Hume)  had  begim  his  speech  by  expressing  a 
fear  tliat  very  few  members  who  heard  him 
would  give  their  attention  to  the  subject ; 
but  he  was  now  convinced  that  those  who 
laughed  did  give  their  attention  to  the  sul)- 
ject — the  late  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty 
might  laugh.  (Mr  Croker :  '  I  did  not  laugh 
at  all;  I  was  reading  this  paper')."— Pari. 
Deh.,  vol.  vi.  pp.  122-126. 


a  great  change,  for  it  went  to  admit 
the  whole  body  of  the  English  ten- 
antr}^  holding  farms  to  that  value. 
The  debate  was  short,  for  the  minds- 
of  nearly  all  were  made  up  on  the  sub- 
ject; and  the  "Whig  territorial  mag- 
nates, thougli  obliged  for  consistency's 
sake  to  side  with  the  Government  in 
opposing  the  amendment,  were  in  se- 
cret most  anxious  for  its  adoption.  The 
result  was  that  the  amendment  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  84 — the  num- 
bers being  232  to  148.  I\Iinisters, 
nothing  loth,  acquiesced  in  the  change, 
which  became,  and  has  ever  since  con- 
tinued, an  integral  part  of  the  Reform 
Act.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
was  a  very  great  improvement  on  the 
measure,  and  that  on  principle,  irre- 
spective of  its  influence  on  the  state 
of  parties  in  the  House.  It  inti-oduced 
at  once  a  class  of  voters  qualified  by 
a  different  franchise  from  the  general 
£10  voters,  and  thus  tended  to  modify, 
in  some  degree,  that  fatal  vesting  of 
power  in  one  single  class  of  society, 
which  is  the  invariable  and  worst  ef- 
fect of  a  uniform  sj'stem  of  represen- 
tation. 

77.  At  length,  after  having  under- 
gone an  amount  of  discitssion  unparal- 
leled even  in  the  long  annals  of  parlia- 
mentary warfare,  the  bill  approached 
its  final  stage  in  the  Lower  House. 
On  the  21st  September  it  was  passed 
by  a  majority  of  109 — the  numbers 
being  345  to  236.  This  division  was 
received  with  loud  and  long-continued 
cheers,  which  were  prolonged  through 
great  part  of  the  iiiglit  in  the  streets 
of  the  metropolis,  which  was  violently 
agitated.  The  news  spread,  like  wild- 
fire through  the  country,  and  was  al- 
most everywhere  received  with  ringing 
of  bells  and  acclamations.  London 
was  partially  illuminated,  and  the 
windows  of  those  who  declined  to  do 
so  were  generally  broken  :  but  the  ex- 
citement over  the  country  was  not  so 
violent  as  on  the  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment in  the  April  preceding,  because 
that  was  the  first  decisive  victory ;  this 
had  long  been  foreseen. 

78.  AH  eyes  were  now  turned  to 
the  L^pper  House;  and  the  question, 
"What  will  the  Lords  do?"  was  in 
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every  roouth.  All  tlie  usual  engines 
of  intimidation  were  applied  to  the 
Peers,  and  the  bishops,  in  particular, 
were  daily  threatened  by  the  press  and 
the  political  unions  with  spoliation, 
deprivation,  and  even  death,  if  they 
persisted  in  ojiposing  the  voice  of  the 
people.  Meetings  were  called  to  in- 
form the  Peers  of  the  "  tremendous 
consequences  of  rejecting  the  bill,  and 
how  deeply  the  security  of  commercial 
as  well  as  all  other  ]Ji'oi)erty  would  be 
shaken,  if  the  bill  were  any  longer  de- 
layed. The  Peers  would  be  insane  if 
they  refused  to  do  so ;  they  would  pass 
it,  as  they  hoped  to  transmit  their 
honours  to  their  children  ;  they  would 
pass  it,  if  they  desired  to  retain  their 
rank  aad  legitimate  privileges  ;  and 
they  wOTild,  moreover,  pass  it  without 
delay,  for  the  public  would  not  sub- 
mit much  longer  to  see  trade  stand 
still,  ind  business  remain  in  protracted 
stagnation,  on  account  of  such  tedi- 
ously protracted  expectation.  The 
peopJe  will  thenceforward  not  pay 
taxe^  nor  would  they  be  justitied  in 
doing  so,  when  the  country  had  de- 
cided that  the  constitution  was  not 
such  as  it  ought  to  be.  Let  the  Lords 
refuss  this  bill  if  they  dare;  and  if 
tli-cy  do,  dearly  will  they  rue  their  ob- 
stinacy hereafter." 

79.  Amidst  all  this  violence  and  ex- 
citement the  bill  was  carried  to  the 
Hous?  of  Lords.  It  was  read  a  first 
time  without  opposition,  and  the  se- 
cond reading  came  on  on  October  3. 
The  debate  lasted  for  five  nights,  and 
mucL  exceeded  that  of  the  Commons 
in  dgnity,  statesmanlike  views,  and 
eloquence;  giving  thus  the  clearest 
proof  of  the  weight  which  the  Upper 
House  had  acquired,  by  the  successive 
additions  of  talent  of  the  highest  order 
frori  the  Lower.  "  It  exhibited,"  says 
]\Ir  Roebuck,  "  a  most  admirable, 
striking,  and  memorable  example  of 
finished  excellence  in  parliamentary 
discussion."  Earl  Gre}^  moved  the  se- 
cond reading  in  a  calm,  dignified,  and 
powerful  speech,  which  concluded  with 
these  memorable  words:  ''Bravo  I 
know  your  Lordships  to  be,  and  an- 
grily susceptible  when  approached  witli 
a  menace.     I  fling  aside  all  ideas  of 


menace  and  intimidation;  but  I  con- 
jure you,  as  you  value  your  rights  and 
dignities,  and  as  you  wish  to  transmit 
them  unimpaired  to  your  posterity,  to 
lend  a  willing  ear  to  the  representa- 
tions of  the  people.  Do  not  take  up  a 
position  which  will  show  that  you  -will 
not  attend  to  the  voice  of  nine-tenths 
of  the  people,  who  call  upon  you,  in 
a  tone  too  loud  not  to  be  heard,  and 
too  decisive  to  be  misunderstood.  The 
people  are  all  but  unanimous  in  sup- 
port of  the  bill;  the  immense  prepon- 
derance of  county  members  and  mem- 
bers forpopulous  placeswho  have  voted 
for  it,  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  that.  If 
this  measure  be  refused,  none  other 
will  be  accepted ;  none  less  would,  if 
accepted,  be  satisfactory.  Do  not,  I 
beg,  flatter  yourselves  that  it  is  pos- 
sible by  a  less  eff'ective  measure  than 
this  to  (piiet  the  storm  which  will  rage, 
and  to  govern  the  agitation  which  will 
have  been  produced.  I  certainly  de- 
precate popular  violence.  As  a  citizen 
of  a  free  state,  and  feeling  that  free- 
dom is  essentially  connected  with  or- 
der, I  deprecate  it.  As  a  member  of 
the  Government  it  is  my  duty  to  main- 
tain tranquillity ;  but  as  a  citizen,  as  a 
member  of  the  Government,  as  a  man 
and  a  statesman,  I  am  bound  to  look 
at  the  consequences  which  may  flow 
from  rejecting  the  measure.  And  al- 
though I  do  not  say,  as  the  noble  Duke 
(Wellington)  did  on  another  occasion, 
that  the  rejection  of  this  measure  -sA-ill 
lead  to  civil  war — /  trust  it  will  not 
produce  any  such  effect — yet  I  see  such 
consequences  likely  to  arise  from  it  as 
make  me  tremble  for  the  security  of 
this  House  and  of  this  country.  Upon 
your  Lordships,  then,  as  you  value  the 
tranquillity  and  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try, I  earnestly  call  to  consider  well 
before  you  reject  this  measure. 

80.  "  Let  me  respectfully  entreat 
the  right  reverend  prelates  to  consider 
that,  if  this  bill  be  rejected  by  a  nar- 
row majority  of  the  lay  peers,  and  its 
fate  should  thus  be  decided,  within  a 
few  votes,  by  the  votes  of  the  heads  of 
the  Church,  what  will  then  be  their 
situation  with  the  country.  You  have 
shown  that  you  are  not  indiflerent  or 
inattentive  to  the  sicjns  of  the  times. 
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You  have  introduced,  in  the  way  in 
Avhich  all  such  measures  ouglit  to  he 
introduced  by  the  heads  of  the  (,'hurch, 
measures  of  melioration.  In  this  you 
have  acted  with  a  prudent  foretliou^ht. 
You  appear  to  have  felt  that  the  eyes 
of  the  country  were  upon  you ;  that  it 
■is  necessary  to  put  your  house  in  order, 
and  prepare  for  the  coming  storm.  I 
implore  you  to  follow  on  this  occasion 
the  same  prudent  course.  There  are 
many  questions  at  present  Avhich  may 
take  a  fatal  direction,  if,  upon  a  meas- 
ure on  which  tlie  nation  has  fixed  its 
hopes,  and  which  is  necessary  for  its 
welfare,  the  decision  of  this  House 
should,  by  means  of  your  votes,  be  in 
opposition  to  the  feelings  and  wishes 
of  the  people.  You  are  the  ministers 
of  peace ;  earnestly  do  I  hope  that  the 
result  of  your  votes  may  be  such  as 
will  tend  to  the  peace,  tranquillity, 
and  happiness  of  the  country. " 

81.  The  debate  elicited  talent  of  the 
very  highest  order  on  both  sides ;  and 
Lord  Harrowby  in  particular,  on  the 
second  night,  made  the  best  speech 
Avhicli  had  yet  been  delivered  in  either 
House  against  the  bill.  The  closing 
night  of  the  debate  brought  the  two 
great  champions  on  the  opposite  sides 
—J.ord Brougham  and  LordLyndhurst 
— into  the  lists,  whose  speeches,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  embraced 
everything  which  could  be  urged  on 
either  side,  and  were  masterpieces  of 
forensic  power  and  eloquence.  The 
former  said,  "  By  all  you  hold  most 
dear — by  all  the  ties  that  bind  every 
one  of  us  to  one  common  order,  and 
one  common  country, — I  solemnly  ad- 
jure you — I  warn  you — I  implore  you 
— on  my  bemled  knees  I  supplicate 
you— reject  not  this  bill."  The  latter 
conchided  thus :  * '  Perilous  as  the  situ- 
ation is  in  which  we  are  placed,  it  is 
at  the  same  time  a  proud  one  ;  the  eyes 
of  the  country  are  anxiously  turned 
upon  us,  and  if  we  decide  as  becomes 
us,  we  shall  merit  the  eternal  gratitude 
of  every  friend  of  the  constitution  and 
of  the  British  empire."  On  a  division, 
which  took  place  at  half-past  six,  the 
bill  Avas  lost  by  a  majority  of  41 — the 
numbers  being  199  to  158. 

82.  This  decision,  having  been  long 


foreseen,  took  no  one  by  surprise;  and 
the  reforming  party,  both  in  and  out  of 
Parliament,  adopted  innnediate  meas- 
ures to  obviate  its  etfects.  The  Funds 
suddenly  fell,  many  of  the  shops  were 
closed  in  London,  and  that  general 
anxiety  was  felt  which  is  so  often  the 
precursor  of  son\e  great  public  cala- 
mity. The  King  requested  ]\Iinisters 
to  retain  their  places,  and  shape  the 
bill  so  as  to  disarm  their  opponents, 
being  much  alarmed  at  the  prospect 
of  an  approaching  convulsion.  On  the 
JMonday  following,  Lord  Ebrington,  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  moved  a  vote 
of  confidence  in  Ministers,  which  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  131  —  the 
numbers  being  329  to  198.*  This  vote 
enabled  the  Ministers  to  retail  their 
places ;  and  the  parliamentary  contest, 
for  the  present  at  least,  being  now 
over,  the  King,  on  20th  October,  pro- 
rogued Parliament  in  person,  with 
these  significant  words  :  "To  the  con- 
sideration of  the  important  question 
of  the  reform  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons the  attention  of  Parliament  must 
necessaril}^  again  be  called  at  the  queu- 
ing of  the  ensuing  session ;  and  you 
may  be  assured  of  my  unaltered  cbsire 
to  promote  its  settlement  by  such  im- 
provements in  the  representatioa  as 
may  be  found  necessary  for  securiig  to 
my  people  the  full  enjoyment  of  their 
rights,  which,  in  combination  with 
those  of  the  other  orders  of  the  State, 
are  essential  to  the  support  of  out  free 
constitution." 

83.  The  declared  resolution  of  the 
King  and  the  House  of  Commons  to 
carry  out  the  principles  of  ref)rm, 
however,  was  not  sutficient  to  tllay 
the  apprehensions  or  calm  the  pas- 

*  The  vote  was  in  these  words:  "That 
while  this  House  laments  the  present  state 
of  a  bill  for  introducing  a  reform  into,  tlie 
Commons  House  of  Parliament,  in  favour  of 
which  the  opinion  of  the  country  stands  un- 
equivocally prominent,  and  wliich  has  hcen 
matured  by  discussions  the  most  anxious  ind 
the  most  laborious,  it  feels  itself  most  imi^^r- 
atively  called  upon  to  reassert  its  finn  adher- 
ence to  the  principles  and  leading  provisions 
of  that  great  n)easure,  and  to  express  its 
unabated  confidence  in  tlie  integrity,  perse- 
verance, and  ability  of  those  I^Iinisters  wlio, 
introducing  and  conducting  it  so  well,  con- 
sulted tlie  best  Intel ests  of  the  country." — 
Ann.  Reg.  1S31,  p.  278. 
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sions  of  the  people.  In  London  these  I 
ebulli'dons  were  confined  to  tlie  lowest  | 
of  the  populace,  whose  acts,  however, 
indicated  to  what  they  had  been  stimu- 
lated by  the  incendiary  language  so 
long  addressed  to  them  by  the  reform- 
ing journals  and  the  public  meetings. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  and  the  JMarquess  of 
Londonderry  were  assaulted  in  the 
street,  and  with  difficulty  rescued  by 
the  police  and  the  respectable  by- 
standers from  the  violence  of  the 
mob.  The  latter  nobleman,  whose 
courage  and  determination  during  the 
Avhole  contest  had  signalised  him  for 
vengeance,  was  struck  senseless  from 
his  liorse  by  showers  of  stones  at  the 
gate  of  the  Palace,  amidst  cries  of 
"  Llurder  him — cut  his  throat !  "  Per- 
sons respectably  dressed,  and  wearing 
ribbons  round  their  arms,  took  the 
lead  on  these  occasions,  gave  orders, 
and,  rushing  forward  from  tlie  crowd, 
led  it  on,  and  made  way  for  those  who 
commenced  tlie  demolition  of  the  Avin- 
dows  of  Apsley  House.*  But  alarm- 
ing as  these  riots  were  in  the  metro- 
polis, they  were  as  nothing  to  those 
which  occurred  in  the  provinces,  where 
scenes  ensued  which  have  affixed  a  last- 
ing stain  on  the  English  character,  and 
proved  that,  when  their  passions  are 
thoroughly  roused,  the  people  of  this 
country  may  become  as  dangerous,  and 
engage  in  atrocities  as  frightful,  as  the 
worst  populace  of  foreign  states. 

84.  While  the  bill  was  yet  pending 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  a  great  meet- 
ing was  called  by  the  Political  Laiion 
of  Bh-mingham,  attended,  it  was  said 
by  the  Picformers,  by  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand,  and  probably,  in  truth, 
by  one  hundred  thousand  persons.  At 
this  meeting  very  violent  language,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  was  used, 
though  not  more  so  than  was  usual  on 
all  such  occasions  at  that  period,  t  But 
*  See  in  particular  the  statements  of  Mr 
Trevor  and  Colonel  Trench  (wlio  followed  tlie 
crowd  which  committed  the  outrages),  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  14th  October. — Ann. 
lieg.  1831,  pp.  288,  289. 

t  One  of  the  speakers  said  :  "  He  declared 
■before  God,  that  if  all  constitutional  modes 
of  obtaining  the  success  of  the  reform  U'.eas- 
ure  failed,  he  should  and  would  be  the  lirst 
Burn  to  refuse  the  jpayment  of  tuxes,  except  by 


it  acquired  a  liistoric  importance  froni 
what  followed.  The  meeting  voted  an 
ddress  to  the  King,  setting  forth  the 
'  awful  consequences  "  Avhich  might 
ensue  from  the  rejection  of  the  bill, 
tlieir  pain  at  imagining  that  the  House 
of  Lords  should  be  so  infatuated  as  to 
reject  it,  and  their  earnest  desire  that 
his  Majesty  should  create  as  many 
peers  as  might  be  necessary  to  insure 
its  success.  They  voted  also  thanks 
to  Lord  Althorpe  and  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell. Both  these  noblemen  acknow- 
ledged the  compliment  with  thanks; 
the  latter,  in  doing  so,  used  the  ex- 
pression Avhich  became  so  celebrated : 
"  I  beg  to  acknowledge,  with  heartfelt 
gratitude,  the  undeserved  honour  done 
me  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
of  my  countrjanen.  Our  prospects  are 
now  obscured  for  a  moment,  and,  I 
trust,  only  for  a  moment.  It  is  im- 
possible that  the  icliispcr  of  faction 
should  -prevail  against  the  voice  of  the 
nation." 

85.  Similar  meetings,  attended  by 
vast  multitudes,  took  place  at  Liv- 
erpool,  Birmingham,  Gla.sgow,  New- 
castle, Edinburgh,  and  all  the  great 
towns,  at  all  of  Avliich  language  the 
most  violent  was  used,  and  ensigns  the 
most  revolutionary  were  displayed; 
while  the  press,  provincial  as  well  as 
metropolitan,  increased  every  hour  in 
vigour  and  audacity.  To  intimidate 
the  Peers  Avas  the  great  object,  and 
acts  soon  ensued  more  calculated  eYen 

a  levy  upon  his  goods — (tremendous  cheers). 
I  now  call  upon  all  those  Avho  are  prepared 
to  join  me  in  this  step  to  hold  up  their  hands 
—(an  immense  forest  of  hands  Avas  inune- 
diately  held  up,  accompanied  by  vehement 
cheering).  I  now  call  upon  you  Avho  are  not 
prepared  to  ado]it  this  course  to  hold  up  your 
hands  and  signify  your  dissent— (not  a  single 
hand  Avas  held  u]i).  iSIark  my  Avords,  '  Fail- 
ing all  other  constitutional  means.'  "  Another 
speaker  said  :  "  It  is  said  that  the  reverend 
fathers  in  God,  the  bi.shops,  Avill  oppose  this 
bill :  if  they  do,  their  fate,  which  even  uoav 
is  exceedingly  doubtful,  Avill  be  in-evocably 
sealed.  The  haughty  remnants  of  the  Estab- 
lishment Avill  be  buried  in  the  dust,  Avith  a 
nation's  execration  for  their  epitaph  :  the 
sjdendid  mitre  Avill  fall  from  the  heads  of  the 
bisho]>s;  their  crosses  Avill  fall  as  if  from  a 
lialsied  hand;  their  robes  of  lawn  niaA'  be 
turned  into  a  garb  of  mourning,  and  my  Lord 
Bishop  of  London  niaj'  shut  up  his  episcopal 
palace,  and  take  out  a  licence  for  a  beer- 
shop."— ^ini.  Eeg.  1831,  p.  28-_'. 
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than  words  to  produce  this  effect.  At 
Derby,  the  mob,  as  usual,  demolished 
the  -windows  of  the  anti  -  Reformers ; 
and  some  of  the  ringleaders  haA^ng 
been  apprehended  by  the  magistrates 
and  put  in  jail,  it  was  fortlnvith  at- 
tacked, the  doors  forced,  and  tlie  whole 
prisoners  liberated.  At  ISTottingluim 
the  violence  was  of  a  still  more  serious 
and  systematic  kind,  as  the  Duke  of 
Xewcastle,  to  whom  the  castle  and 
gieat  part  of  the  property  in  the  town 
belonged,  had  signalised  himself  by 
the  most  decided  opposition  to  the 
bill.  A  mob  suddenly  assembled  there, 
and  moved  against  that  venerable  pile, 
once  a  royal  residence,  and.  associated 
with  many  of  the  most  memorable 
events  in  English  history ;  for  it  was 
there  that  Charles  T.  unfurled  his  ban- 
ner at  the  commencement  of  the  civil 
wars.  The  gates  were  quickly  forced, 
the  building  sacked,  set  on  lire,  and 
burnt  to  the  ground.  A  regiment  of 
hussars,  having  opportunely  arrived 
from  Derby,  prevented  any  further 
damage  being  done  in  the  town ;  but 
the  mob,  thirsting  for  plunder,  issued 
forth  into  the  country,  and  attacked 
several  houses  of  noblemen  or  gentle- 
men known  to  entertain  anti -reform 
principles.  Among  these  Avere  those 
of  Lord  ]\Iiddleton  and  Jlr  ]\Iusters, 
the  latter  of  which  was  sacked  and 
pillaged,  and  his  unfortunate  lady, 
driven  to  seek  safety  by  concealment 
among  the  shrubbery  bushes  on  a  cold 
and  rainy  October  evening,  lost  her 
life. 

86.  These  disorders,  serious  as  they 
were,  however,  all  sank  into  insignifi- 
cance before  the  riots  at  Bristol,  Avhich 
were  of  so  dreadful  a  kind  as  not  only 
to  spread  a  universal  panic  over  the 
conn  by,  but  to  affix  a  dark  stain  on 
the  English  character,  and  suggest  a 
]»ainfnl  doubt  as  to  its  ability  to  retain 
its  equilibrium  in  periods  of  violent 
political  excitement.  The  occasion,  or 
rather  the  pretext,  for  the  outbreak, 
was  the  appearance  of  Sir  Charles 
Wetherall,  a  noted  anti-reformer,  who, 
as  Recorder  of  Bristol,  with  more 
courage  than  judgment,  made  his  pub- 
lic entrance  into  that  city  on  the  29th 
October.     He  was  received  bv  the  ma- 


gistrates with  the  pomp  and  respect 
usually  shown  to  tlie  judicial  repre- 
sentatives of  royalty  on  such  occa- 
sions; but  at  the  .same  time  the  caval- 
cade was  followed  by  a  disorderly  mob, 
Avhich,  beginning  with  groans  and 
hisses,  soon  proceeded  to  throwing  of 
stones  and  brickbat.s.  The  respect- 
able citizens  at  the  commercial  rooms 
received  them  Avith  three  cheers;  but 
this  only  irritated  the  raV)ble,  who, 
when  the  procession  reached  the  Man- 
sion House,  assailed  it  with  missiles  of 
every  description.  The  mayor  in  vain 
re(|uested  the  mob  to  disperse,  and 
withdrew  a  portion  of  the  special  con- 
stables, Avho  were  particularly  obnox- 
ious to  them,  in  order  to  appease  their 
fury.  This  only  increased  it,  and  the 
crowd  swelled  in  number  and  audacity 
as  night  approached.  The  Riot  Act 
was  read,  but  the  military  were  not 
called  in.  The  consLMjuence  was,  that 
the  constables  were  suddenly  attacked 
and  driven  back,  the  doors  of  the 
building  forced,  the  ^Mansion  House 
stormed,  its  whole  furniture  sma.shed 
and  pillaged,  and  the  iron  palings  in 
iront  torn  up,  and  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  rioters  for  future  mischief. 
]\Ieanwhile  Sir  Charles  and  the  magis- 
trates escaped  by  a  back  door,  and  the 
former  left  the  city.  The  latter  called 
in  the  military,  and  two  troops  of 
dragoons,  amply  sufficient  to  have, 
arrested  the  disorders,  arrived  in  the 
square.  But  they  I'cceived  at  first  no 
orders  to  act,  either  from  the  magis- 
trates or  the  commanding  officer ;  and 
the  soldiers,  not  knowing  what  to  do, 
for  some  time  merely  walked  their 
horses  through  the  multitude.  Seeing 
this,  the  mob  ]n-oceeded  to  break  the 
Avindows  of  the  Council  House,  and  the 
military  then  charged,  dispersed  the 
crowd,  and  prevented  any  farther  mis- 
chief that  night. 

87.  But  the  lull  Avas  of  short  dur- 
ation. Deeming  the  riot  over,  the 
magistrates  allowed  the  dragoons,  Avho 
were  much  fatigued,  to  retire  for  the 
night,  and  the  inob  made  good  u.se  of 
the  breathing-time  thus  aflorded  them 
to  prepare  for  ulterior  measures.  The 
indecision  evinced  the  preceding  even- 
ing spread  far  and  Avide  the  conviction 
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that  the  magistrates  would  not  order 
the  soldiers  to  act,  and  that  if  ordered 
they  -Roiild  not  do  so.  This  belief 
brought  multitudes  next  day  to  the 
expected  scene  of  plunder  and  intoxi- 
cation; the  bargemen  from  the  adjoin- 
ing canals  flocked  in  on  all  sides,  and 
those  wild  -  looking  haggard  despera- 
does began  to  appear  in  the  streets, 
which  in  all  civil  convulsions,  like  the 
storm-birds  to  the  distressed  mariners, 
betoken  coming  shipwreck.  Thus  re- 
inforced, the  mob  returned  in  greater 
numbers  on  the  following  morning  to 
the  scene  of  their  former  \TLolence, 
broke  open  and  ransacked  the  cellars 
of  the  Mansion  House,  and  soon  in- 
toxicated wretches  added  the  fumes 
of  drunkenness  to  the  horrors  of  the 
scene.  The  military  were  again  called 
in,  and  a  troop  of  the  14th  Avas  soon  on 
the  spot ;  but  no  magistrate  was  there 
to  give  them  orders,  and  the  command- 
ing officer,  though  the  violence  Avas 
going  forward,  having  no  orders  from 
the  civil  authorities,  thought  it  his 
duty  to  abstain  from  acting,  and  soon 
after  deemed  it  best  to  withdraw  his 
men  from  the  risk  of  contamination, 
and  moved  them  to  the  barracks. 
They  were  replaced  at  the  Mansion 
House  by  another  troop  less  obnoxious 
to  the  people.  Upon  this  the  mob 
cheered  loudly,  and  leaving  the  i\Ian- 
sion  House,  Avhere  nothing  now  re- 
mained to  pillage,  dispersed  in  di£fer- 
ent  bodies  over  the  city. 

88.  The  most  frightful  scene  of  vio- 
lence and  devastation  ensiied.  One 
detachment  proceeded  to  the  bride- 
Avell,  where  they  broke  open  the  doors, 
liberated  the  prisoners,  who  immedi- 
ately joined  them,  and  set  the  building 
on  fire  ;  another  went  to  the  new  jail, 
which  was  also  forced  open,  the  pri- 
soners set  free,  and  the  building  con- 
signed to  the  flames.  The  Gloucester 
count}'  prison  shared  the  same  fate, 
and  the  chief  toll-houses  round  the 
town  were  destroyed.  A  baud  next 
proceeded  to  the  bishop's  palace,  which 
was  set  on  fire  and  totally  consumed. 
The  Mansion  House  Avas  speedily  burnt 
to  the  ground  ;  and,  not  content  Avitli 
tliis,  the  rioters  set  fire  to  the  Custom 
House,  Excise  Office,  and  other  build- 


ings in  Queen  Square,  which  soon  were 
wrapt  in  one  awful  conflagration.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  fire  the  shipping 
in  the  docks,  but  happily  repulsed  by 
the  vigilance  and  courage  of  the  sea- 
men. Exclusive  of  the  Mansion  House, 
jails,  and  other  public  edifices,  forty- 
two  private  houses  and  warehouses 
were  burnt,  and  property  to  the  amount 
of  £500,000  destroyed.  Before  night. 
Queen  Square  and  tlie  adjoining  streets 
exhibitecl  the  most  appalling  spectacle. 
Flames  were  bursting  forth  on  all 
sides ;  the  walls  of  buildings  already 
consumed  were  falling  in  every  minute, 
and  the  square  and  streets  filled  with 
infuriated  crowds  in  the  last  stage  of 
intoxication,  many  of  whom  were  lying 
senseless  on  the  paA'ement,  while  not 
a  few  perished  in  the  flames  which 
the}'-  themselves  had  raised. 

89.  While  these  terrible  scenes  were 
going  on  in  the  town,  the  soldiers,  for 
fear  of  irritating  the  pcoiJle,  had  been 
sent  into  the  country ;  and  the  officers 
and  men  beheld  Avith  speechless  agony 
the  Avhole  firmament,  on  Sunday  night, 
reddened  by  the  flames  of  the  burning 
city.  At  length,  however,  the  enor- 
mity of  the  CA'il  Avorked  out  its  OAvn 
cure.  Orders  Ave  re  sent  by  the  magis- 
trates to  the  military  to  return  on 
Monday  morning  ;  and  under  the  com- 
mand of  an  active  and  gallant  officer 
(Captain  AVetherall  of  the  14th)  the 
Avork  was  speedily  and  eflectually 
done.  The  dragoons  charged  the  riot- 
ers Avith  the  iTtmost  A'igour  in  all  the 
streets  AA-here  they  Avere  assembled,  and 
in  an  hour's  time  the  insurrection  Avas 
quelled.  Passing  from  the  extreme  of 
audacity  to  the  most  abject  terror,  the 
mob  fled  in  croAvds  from  the  sabres  of 
the  soldiers,  and  in  many  instances, 
in  drunken  alarm,  precipitated  them- 
selves into  the  burning  houses,  and 
perished  miserably.  On  the  Avhole,  no 
less  than  ninety-four  persons  Avere  kill- 
ed andAvounded  during  these  disastrous 
days.  Avho  Avere  brought  to  the  public 
hospitals;  and  probably  a  still  greater 
number  jierished  in  the  burninghouses, 
and  Avere  never  heard  of.  Since  Lord 
I  George  Gordon's  riots  in  1780,  no  suck 
scenes  liad  disgraced  the  annals  of  Eng- 
land. 
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90.  This  violent  outhrealc,  like  many 
other  things  when  matters  have  reached 
the  extremity  of  evil,  in  the  eml  did 
good.  All  classes  took  the  alarm  at 
the  terrible  consequences  which  it  was 
now  apparent  flowed  from  exciting  the 
passions  of  the  people.  It  was  seen 
how  little  security  the  boasted  solidity 
of  the  English  character  aflbrded,  when 
the  cupidity  of  the  popula(^,e  was  ex- 
cited by  the  prospect  of  power  or 
plunder.  The  trial  of  the  ringleaders, 
which  came  on  in  December,  and  was 
presided  over  by  Lord  Tindal,  termin- 
ated in  the  conviction  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  prisoners,  three  of  whom  under- 
■went  the  last  punishment  of  the  law. 
"What  was  still  more  material,  the 
facts  which  came  out  in  evidence  as 
to  the  committing  of  the  worst  acts  of 
incendiarism  in  presence  of  the  mili- 
tary, but  in  absence  of  the  magistrates, 
drew  from  that  venerable  judge  an  ex- 
position of  the  law  on  that  important 
point ;  which  amounted  to  this,  that 
■every  citizen,  armed  or  unarmed,  is 
entitled  to  interfere  to  prevent  a  felony 
being  committed,  or  destruction  to  life 
or  property  being  effected  ;  that  a  citi- 
zen does  not  cease  to  be  such  by  be- 
coming a  soldier ;  and  that,  although 
in  the  general  case  it  is  advisable  for 
the  military  to  await  the  orders  of  a 
civil  magistrate  before  they  act,  yet 
they  are  entitled,  and  even  bound  to 
do  so,  even  without  such  orders,  in  ex- 
treme cases,  in  defence  either  of  their 
own  lives,  or  of  the  lives  or  property 
of  others.*  Lastly,  these  events  af- 
forded a  decisive  proof  of  the  ruinous 
effects  which  invariably  result  from 

*  "  The  soldier  is  still  a  citizen,  lying  under 
the  same  obligation,  and  invested  with  tlie 
same  autliority,  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
King,  as  any  other  snbject.  If  the  one  is  bound 
to  attend  the  call  of  the  civil  magistrate,  so 
also  is  the  other  ;  if  the  one  may  interfere  for 
that  X'Urpose,  when  the  occasion  demands  it, 
without  the  requisition  of  the  magistrate,  so 
may  the;  other  too;  if  the  one  may  employ 
arms  for  that  purpose,  when  arms  are  neces- 
sary, the  soldier  may  do  the  same.  Undoubt- 
edly, the  same  exercise  of  discretion  wliich 
requires  the  private  subject  to  act  in  sub- 
ordination to  and  in  aid  of  the  magistrate, 
rather  tlian  upon  his  own  authority,  before 
recourse  is  had  to  arms,  ouglit  to  operate  in 
a  still  stronger  degree  with  a  military  force. 
But  where  the  danger  is  pressing  ami  imme- 
■diate,  where  a  felony  has  actually  been  com- 


either  the  magistrates  or  military  of- 
ficers flinching  from  their  duty  in  the 
comiiicnccmcnt  of  such  disorders,  whe- 
ther from  timidity  or  mistaken  human- 
ity. The  only  course  to  be  adopted  in 
such  cases  is  to  let  the  felonious  intent 
be  fairly  proved  by  deeds  before  giving 
the  orders  to  act ;  but  when  it  is  so 
proved,  to  act  at  once,  and  with  the 
utmost  vigour.  Had  this  been  done 
at  the  commencement  of  the  riots, 
they  might  have  been  put  down  in  a 
few  hours.  A  melancholy  tragedy, 
which  closed  the  Bristol  disorders, 
brought  home  these  truths  still  more 
impressively  to  the  public  mind.  The 
mayor,  and  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  district.  Colonel  Brereton,  were 
both  brought  to  trial  for  neglect  of 
duty  on  the  occasion.  The  former  was 
acquitted,  as  it  was  proved  he  had  not 
been  adequately  supported  by  the  mili- 
tary ;  but  the  evidence  against  the 
latter  proved  so  overwhelming,  that 
after  the  fourth  day  of  the  trial  he 
committed  suicide  by  shooting  himself 
through  the  heart. 

91.  Disturbances  of  a  lesser  but  very 
alarming  kind  took  place  about  the 
same  time  in  other  quarters.  At  the 
Bristol  riots,  it  was  proved  that  some 
of  the  rioters,  when  firing  the  bishop's 
palace,  exclaimed,  "  We'll  soon  hav^e 
every  church  in  England  down  ! " 
This  disposition  appeared  in  attacks 
on  those  who  had  hitherto  been  the 
object  of  most  veneration  to  the  Eng- 
lish mind.  At  Croydon  the  Arch- 
Inshop  of  Canterbury  was  publicl}'  in- 
sulted when  returning  from  a  Bible 
meeting.      Lord  Tenterden's  carriage 

mitted,  or  cannot  otherwise  be  prevented, 
and  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case  no 
oii])ortunity  is  offered  of  obtaining  a  requisi- 
tion from  tlie  projier  autliorities,  the  military 
subjects  of  the  King,  like  his  civil  subjects, 
not  only  may,  but  are  bound  to  do  their  ut- 
most, of  their  own  authority,  to  prevent  the 
perpetration  of  outrage,  to  put  down  riot  and 
tumult,  and  to  preserve  the  lives  and  property 
of  the  people. 

"  Gentlemen,  still  further  by  the  common 
law,  not  only  is  each  private  subject  bound 
to  exert  himself  to  the  utmost,  but  every 
sheriff,  constable,  and  other  peace  officer  is 
called  upon  to  do  all  that  in  them  lies  for  tlie 
sujjpression  of  riot,  and  each  has  authority 
to  command  all  other  subjects  of  the  King  to 
assist  them  in  that  undertaking." — Chief-Jus- 
tice TindaVs  Charge,  p.  7. 
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was  attacked  when  his  lordship  was 
procee  ling  to  Westminster  Hall ;  and 
Bond  Street  and  Kegent  Street  were 
kept  in  alarm  by  mobs  of  some  thon- 
sand  persons,  which  broke  the  win- 
dows of  all  the  respectable  shops.  At 
Bath  the  popnlace  snrronnded  the  inn 
where  the  yeomanry  were  assembled 
to  proceed  to  Bristol  during  the  riots, 
thus  preventing  them  getting  out,  and 
almost  pulled  the  building  down. 
Serious  disturbances  took  place  at 
"Worcester  and  Coventry,  at  the  lat- 
ter of  which  places  a  mill  was  burnt 
down.  Finally,  to  give  greater  unity 
to  the  operations  of  the  different  poli- 
tical unions,  a  "  ISTational  Political 
Union"  was  formed  in  London  at  a 
great  meeting,  Sir  Francis  Burdett  in 
the  chair.  This  Union,  a  few  days 
after,  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which, 
besides  demanding  annual  parliaments, 
universal  suffrage,  and  vote  by  ballot, 
it  was  stated,  "  that  all  property  hon- 
esthj  acquired  is  sacred  and  inviolable  ; 
that  all  men  are  born  equally  free,  and 
have  certain  natural  and  unalienable 
rights  ;  that  all  hereditary  distinctions 
of  birth  are  unnatural,  and  opposed  to 
the  equal  rights  of  man,  and  ovrjlit 
to  he  abolished;  and  that  thej^  would 
never  be  satisfied  with  any  laws  which 
stopped  short  of  these  principles."  At 
the  same  time,  an  immense  number  of 
staves,  having  the  tricolor  flag  painted 
on  them,  were  prepared  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bethnal  Green  ;  sword- 
sticks  were  to  be  seen  in  many  shops 
of  the  metropolis,  and  the  demand  for 
bludgeons  was  so  great  that  the  makers 
could  not  supply  it.  And  during  the 
whole  recess.  Earl  Grey's  privacy  was 
daily  intruded  upon  by  deputations 
of  political  unions  calling  upon  him 
to  summon  Parliament  instantly  to- 
gether, and  quell  the  opposition  of 
the  factious  by  a  great  creation  of 
peers. 

92.  However  insensible  ]Ministers,  in 
the  heat  of  tlie  reform  contest,  might 
1)6  to  the  signs  of  the  times,  they  did 
not  escape  the  penetrating  eye  of  the 
chief  magistrate  of  the  realm.  Though 
not  free  from  foibles,  which  prevented 
the  higher  points  of  his  character  from 
being  appreciated,   AVilliam  IV.  was 
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by  no  means  destitute  of  the  sagacity 
and  firmness  which  is  inherent  in  his 
race.  He  early  conceived  the  utmost 
apprehension  at  the  proceedings  of  the 
political  unions,  and  daily,  and  even 
hourly,  called  upon  his  Ministers  tO' 
check  them.  He  composed  and  sub- 
mitted to  them  a  very  elaborate  me- 
moir on  the  subject,  demanded  from 
the  law  officers  a  statement  of  the 
means  which  the  existing  law  a  Horded 
for  their  suppression,  and  required  his- 
Ministers,  if  these  were  insufficient, 
to  apply  to  Parliament  for  additional 
powers.  Thus  urged,  and  having  the 
sacking  of  Bristol  before  their  eyes, 
the  Cabinet  at  length  issued  a  procla- 
mation against  the  political  unions, 
which  satisfied  the  King,  but  was  far 
from  checking  the  proceedings  of  these 
audacious  bodies.  Trusting  to  the 
protection  of  juries,  which  in  the  pre- 
sent excited  state  of  the  public  mind 
would  never,  they  flattered  themselves, 
convict  them,  they  proceeded  uncheck- 
ed in  their  measures  to  overawe  and 
intimidate  the  Government ;  and  the 
National  Political  Union,  in  derision, 
ostentatiously  placarded  the  proclama- 
tion at  the  door  of  the  Crown  and  An- 
chor Tavern  in  the  Strand,  which  was 
then  their  headquartei-s. 

93.  Parliament  met  on  the  6th  De- 
cember, after  this  brief  and  stormy  re- 
cess, and  the  first  thing  done,  of  course, 
was  to  bring  in  a  new  Eeform  Bill.  It 
was  introduced  on  the  12th  by  Lord 
John  Russell  in  the  Lower  House,  and 
though  the  leading  principles  of  the 
former  bill  were  preserved  entire,  sev- 
eral alterations  in  inatters  of  detail 
were  introduced,  which  afforded  a  just 
though  transient  subject  for  congratu- 
lation and  triumph  to  the  Conserva- 
tive opposition.  Lord  Chandos's  fifty- 
pound  (dause  for  voters  in  counties  was 
retained;  and  as  this  was  done  with  the 
secret  approbation  of  the  Whig  leaders, 
it  could  not  justly  be  considered  as  a 
triumph  to  their  political  opponents. 
But  other  changes,  which  had  been  re- 
sisted with  the  whole  influence  of  Gov- 
ernment in  the  former  Parliament,  were 
adopted.  The  House  was  restored  to 
its  original  number  of  658,  though  the 
former  House  had  been  dissolved  on 
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the  success  of  General  Gascoigne's  mo- 
tion,  that  no  reduction  should  take 
jilace  in  the  niemhers  for  England  and 
Wales.  The  census  of  1831  was  adopt- 
ed as  the  basis  of  the  disfranchisement, 
notwithstanding  the  strenuous  etibrts 
made  to  retain  tliat  of  1821 ;  and  very 
considerable  alterations  were  made  in 
the  distribution  of  boroughs  in  the 
schedule.  A  change,  important  in  prin- 
ciple, though  not  very  material  in  its 
present  results,  was  introduced  also  in 
the  calculations  on  which  the  rule  for 
disfranchising  boroughs  was  framed. 
This  Avas  no  longer  done  by  mere  num- 
bers, but  hy  numhej's  comjyoundcd  with 
the  anvjiuit  of  as-^esscd  taxes  paid, — an 
obvious  improvement,  as  letting  in  at 
least  some  consideration  of  i)roperty, 
and  which  was  industriousl}'-  and  cor- 
rectly worked  out  by  Lieutenant  Drum- 
mond.  Sir  Robert  Peel  made  a  skilful 
use  of  the  advantage  thus  aflbrded  him, 
and  ironically  congratulated  the  new 
Parliament  upon  the  tribute  paid  to 
the  manes  of  the  old  one,  by  adopting 
General  Gascoigne's  amendment. 

94.  In  truth,  however,  the  new  bill, 
though  it  adopted  some  of  the  amend- 
ments for  wliich  the  Opposition  had 
contended  in  the  discussion  of  the  for- 
mer one,  was  in  reality  more  democra- 
tic than  its  predecessor  had  been.  The 
ten-pound  clause,  which  enfranchised 
the  middle  class,  and  tlie  Schedules  A 
and  B,  which  disfranchised  property 
and  the  colonies,  were  retained.  Tlie 
first  of  these  schedules,  being  that  con- 
taining boroughs  which  were  to  be  en- 
tirely disfranchised,  was  kept  up  at  its 
original  amount  of  fifty-six,  and  there 
was  no  addition  to  the  one  hundred 
and  forty-four  county  members,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  first  bill.  Eleven  towns 
were  taken  from  Schedule  15,  and 
placed  in  Schedule  C,  containing  new 
towns  returning  two  membei-s  each. 
The  general  result  was,  that  the  bor- 
ough members  for  England  amounted 
to  three  hundred  and  twenty  -  eight, 
and  the  county  to  one  hundred  and 
forty-four,  or  considcrahhj  less  than  a 
half!  Yet  did  Government  still  per- 
sist in  the  belief  that  the  landed  in- 
terest would  not  be  impaired  by  the 
change.   "The  House,"  said  Earl Gi-cv, 


on  introducing  the  bill  into  the  House 
of  I'eers,  "  know  iiow  unfounded  must 
be  the  alarm  of  those  who  thought  that 
the  present  measure  would  be  fatal  to 
the  influence  of  the  landed  interest." 

95.  The  second  reading  of  the  bill 
was  carried  in  the  Commons  by  a  ma- 
jority of  IGl  ;  the  numbers  being  322 
to  161.  This  was  a  much  larger  ma- 
jorit}-  than  had  yet  been  obtained  on 
the  subject,  and  demonstrated  the  pro- 
gress whicli  the  question  was  making 
in  the  jmblic  mind.  It  was  strenu- 
ously and  firmly,  though  temperately, 
opposed  by  Sir  R.  Peel.  "  I  shall  op- 
pose this  bill,"  said  he,  "to  the  last, 
believing  as  I  do  that  the  people  are 
grossly  deluded  as  to  the  practical  ben- 
efits to  be  derived  from  it ;  that  it  is 
the  first  step,  not  directly,  to  revolu- 
tion, but  to  a  series  of  changes  which 
will  affect  the  property  and  alter  the 
mixed  constitution  of  the  country ; 
that  it  will  be  fatal  to  the  authority  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  that  it  vnW 
force  on  a  series  of  further  concessions. 
I  will  oppose  it  to  the  last,  convinced 
that,  though  my  opposition  will  be 
unavailing,  it  will  not  be  fruitless,  be- 
cause it  will  in  some  degree  oppose  a 
l)ar  to  future  concessions.  If  tlie  whole 
House  were  now  to  join  in  giving  way, 
it  would  have  less  power  to  resist  fu- 
ture concessions.  On  this  ground  I 
take  my  stand,  not  opposed  to  any 
well-considered  reform  of  an}"  of  our 
institutions  which  the  wellbeing  of  the 
country  demands,  but  opposed  to  this 
reform  in  our  constitution,  because  it 
tends  to  root  up  the  feelings  of  respect 
towards  it  which  are  founded  in  pre- 
judice perhaps,  as  well  as  in  higher 
sources  of  veneration  for  all  our  insti- 
tutions. I  believe  that  reform  will  do 
tliis,  and  I  will  wield  all  the  power 
that  I  possess  to  oppose  the  gi'adual 
progress  of  that  s]nrit  of  democracy  to 
which  others  think  we  ought  gradually 
to  yield  ;  for  if  we  make  these  con- 
cessions, it  M-ill  only  lead  to  establish 
the  supremacy  of  that  principle.  "We 
may,  I  know,  make  it  supreme  ;  we 
may  be  enabled  to  establish  a  repub- 
lic, full,  I  have  no  doubt,  of  energy 
—  not  wanting,  I  have  no  doubt,  in 
talent — but  fatal,  in  my  conscience  I 
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believe,  to  our  mixed  fonn  of  govern- 
ment, and  ultimately  destructive  of 
all  those  usages  and  practices  which 
have  long  insured  to  us  a  large  share 
of  peace  and  prosperity,  and  Avhieh 
have  made  and  preserved  this  the 
proudest  kingdom  in  the  annals  of 
the  world." 

96.  The  third  reading  of  the  bill  was 
carried,  on  23d  March,  in  the  Com- 
mons, after  a  very  long  discussion  in 
committee,  by  a  majority  of  116,  in 
a  House  of  594,  being  less  than  the 
majority  on  the  second  reading,  but 
larger  by  7  than  the  final  division  on 
the  tirst  bill.  Lord  John  Russell  closed 
his  arduous  task  with  these  remark- 
able words,  which,  without  doubt,  ex- 
pressed in  good  faith  the  opinion  of 
Government  regarding  the  measure  : 
"  "With  respect  to  the  expectations  of 
the  Government,  I  will  say  that,  in 
proposing  this  measure,  they  have  not 
acted  lightly ;  but,  after  much  consid- 
eration, they  were  induced  to  think,  a 
year  ago,  that  a  measure  of  this  kind 
was  necessar}',  if  they  would  stand  be- 
tween the  abuses  which  they  wished 
to  correct  and  the  convulsions  the}- 
desired  to  avoid.  I  am  convinced  that, 
if  Parliament  should  refuse  to  enter- 
tain a  measure  of  this  nature,  they 
would  place  in  collision  that  i^arty 
which,  on  the  one  hand,  opposed  all 
reform  in  the  Commons  House  of  Par- 
liament, and  that  which,  on  the  other, 
desired  a  reform  extending  to  univer- 
sal suffrage.  The  consequence  of  this 
would  be,  ihc.i  much  blood  would  be 
shed  in  the  stniggle  between  the  con- 
tending parties  ;  and  I  am  perfectly 
convinced  that  the  British  constitution 
would  perish  in  the  conllict.  I  move, 
sir,  that  this  bill  do  )iow  pass." 

97.  Before  following  the  bill  to  its 
next  stage,  and  recording  the  moment- 
ous conflict  between  the  Crown  and  the 
democracy  Avhich  ensued  in  the  Upper 
House,  it  is  necessary  to  mention  two 
circumstances  occurring  at  this  period, 
Avhieh  threw  an  important  light  both 
on  the  causes  that  had  produced  the 
reform  passion,  and  the  effect  its  gra- 
tification was  likely  to  have  on  the 
prosperity  and  welfare  of  tlie  nation. 
Diuing  the  first  half  of  the  year  1S31, 


all  branches  of  industry  in  the  country 
had  come  to  be  sensibly  affected  by  the 
consternation  which  gcnerallj^  [irevail- 
cd,  and  the  feeling  of  danger  which 
existed  on  the  part  of  the  holders  of 
property  in  regard  to  the  security  of 
their  possessions.  Before  the  end  of  the 
year  this  feeling  had  become  so  strong 
that  enterprise  and  speculations  of  all 
sorts  were  paralysed,  expenditure  was 
generally  contracted,  and  industry  of 
every  kind  in  consequence  became  de- 
pressed to  a  most  alarming  degree. 
Mr  Hunt,  the  Puidical  member  for  Pres- 
ton, brought  this  under  the  notice  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  by  an  amend- 
ment on  the  Address,  which  expressed 
tiie  feeling  of  the  democratic  classes  in 
regard  to  the  remote  causes  of  their  dis- 
tresses.* No  one  seconded  his  amend- 
ment, and  it  was  negatived  without  a 
division.  Posterity  will  probably  re- 
verse the  sentence,  as  it  has  already 
done  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Ka- 
tional  Assembly  finding  Louis  XYI. 
guilty,  and  come  to  regard  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  currenc}',  and  introduction 
of  Free  Trade,  to  which  he  referred  the 
whole  existing  distress,  as  the  real 
cause  of  all  the  con-vulsions  into  which 
tlie  nation  had  been  thrown. 

98.  But  how  insensible  soever  the 
House  of  Commons,  during  the  heat  of 
the  reform  contest,  might  be  to  the 
real  causes  which  had  induced  the  ge- 
neral distress,  and  with  it  the  desire 
for  change,  its  effects  were  soon  brought 
to  light  in  a  form  which  could  neither 
be  overlooked  nor  mistaken.  The  re- 
venue exhibited  a  falling-off  to  a  most 
alarming  extent.  On  October  3d,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  brought 

•*  "  That  by  the  present  critical  and  alarm- 
ing state  of  our  country,  when  trade  and 
manufactures  are  rcdiieed  to  such  difficulties 
l»j  tlic  withdrav:ing  af  and  narrowing  the  cir- 
cvlation,  without  a  proportionate  reduction 
of  taxation,  by  which  the  incomes  of  all  those 
classes  hut  those  who  lived  upon  the  taxes 
ail'  reduced  one-half  in  value,  the  greatest 
'listresses  existed;  that  these  2cere  angravaiid 
h;i  the  halefid  system  calkd  Free  Trade,  l>y 
w  liich  a  competition  of  foreign  silks,  gloves, 
and  other  articles  is  permitted  with  our  own 
m.nrafactures  ;  that  by  these  means  the  peo- 
ple have  been  driven  to  des]iL' ration  and 
frenzy;  and  that  to  these  causes  are  to  be 
attributed  those  ineendiaiy  proceedings  going 
on  in  the  country."— ^n;;'  I!c<j.  1S31,  p.  13. 
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forward  his  second  budget  for  tlie  year, 
the  first  having  been  abandoned,  as 
ah-eady  stated,  and  lie  was  obliged  to 
admit  a  very  considerable  def\ilcation 
in  the  princijial  artick's  of  revenue. 
The  Customs,  in  the  preceding  qiiarter, 
had  fallen  £644,000  below  the  corre- 
sponding quarter  in  the  preceding  year, 
and  the  Excise,  in  the  same  period,  no 
less  than  £1,909,000.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  esti- 
mated the  revenue  at  £47,250,000,  and 
the  expenditure  at  £46,756,000,  leav- 
ing an  apparent  excess  of  income  of 
£500,000  a -year.*  But  so  far  were 
these  expectations  from  being  realised 
that  the  total  income,  deducting  the 
cost  of  collection  from  both  sides,  for 
the  year  ending  5th  January  1832,  was 
only  £46,424,000,  and  the  total  expen- 
diture  £47,123,000,  leaving  a  deficit  of 
£700,000  a-year,  which  of  course  more 
than  extinguished  the  last  remnants  of 
the  Sinking  Fund. 

99.  Ireland  also,  before  the  end  of 
the  year,  exhibited  a  most  afflicting  in- 
crease of  predial  outrage  and  disorder. 
Then  was  seen  how  utterly  fallacious 
an  idea  it  had  been  tliat  the  exclusion 
of  the  Catholics  from  the  Legislature 
had  been  the  real  cause  of  the  disturb- 
ances of  the  country,  and  how  little 
their  admission  into  it  had  done  to  re- 

*  The  income  and  expenditure  for  the  year 
1831,  as  actually  realised,  stood  as  follows : — 


Customs,    . 

Excise, 

Stamps, 

Taxes, 

Post-office, 

Lesser  Payn 

Income,  net. 
leuts, 

£16,516,271 
16,303,025 
6,947,829 
4,864,343 
1,530,205 
262,757 

£46,424,430 

Expenditure. 

Interest  of  Funded  Debt, .  £24,372,804 

Terminable  Annuities,       .  3,318,688 

Interest  of  Unfunded  Debt,  649,833 

Civil  List,  (tc,   .        .        .  1,548,772 

Army, 7,216,292 

Navy,          ....  5,680,858 

Ordnance,  ....  1,472,944 

Miscellaneous,  .        .        .  2,854,013 


£47,123,465 
Deduct  income,  ner,    46,424,440 


Excess  of  expenditure  over")      „,.„„  no- 
income,        .        .        .       i     ^^-^^''^-^ 
-Ann.  Reg.  1832,  pp.  229,  230;  App.  to  Chron. 


move  them.  So  far  from  it,  their  suc- 
cess on  the  former  occasion  had  only 
made  them  more  audacious;  and  the 
agitators  and  priests  over  the  whole 
country  had  now  banded  the  people 
together,  in  a  general  combination  for 
resistance  to  tithes,  which  led  to  the 
most  frightful  tragedies.  The  misery 
and  crimes  of  the  people  M-ere  daily  in- 
creasing, and  never  had  this  increase 
been  so  great  as  since  emancipation  had 
passed.  Murder,  robbery,  searching 
for  arms,  were  committed  in  open  day, 
and  by  such  large  bodies  as  set  resist- 
ance at  defiance,  even  the  armed  police. 
In  daylight  they  dug  up  the  potatoes  in 
the  fields.  Five  were  shot  dead  while 
attacking  a  house  in  Tipperary;  but 
this  had  no  effect  in  deterring  from 
similar  outrages.  Nine  persons  were 
killed  during  a  conflict  between  the 
insurgents  and  police  at  Castle  Pollaixl, 
in  the  county  of  Westmeath,  on  the 
23d  of  May.  Twelve  were  killed  and 
twenty  wounded  during  an  affray  at 
Xewtonbarry,  in  "Wexford,  originating 
in  a  sale  for  distraining  of  tithes.  The 
coroner's  jmy,  after  sitting  nine  days, 
could  arrive  at  no  verdict,  six  Catholics 
being  on  the  one  side,  and  six  Protest- 
ants on  the  other. 

100.  As  winter  approached,  and  the 
severities  of  nature  were  added  to  the 
animosities  of  man,  these  outrages  as- 
sumed a  still  more  sombre  and  alarm- 
ing character.  Payment  of  tithe  gen- 
erally ceased ;  when  it  was  recovered, 
it  was  only  by  distraining,  which  gen- 
erally led  to  conflicts  between  the  po- 
lice and  peasantry,  ending  in  wounds 
and  death,  and  leading  to  still  more 
unseemly  struggles  for  vengeance  or 
impunity  in  the  courts  of  justice.  In 
the  end  of  November,  five  of  the  pea- 
santry were  shot  dead  by  the  military 
in  a  tithe  riot,  when  the  latter  had 
been  assailed  by  a  band  of  ruffians; 
but  soon  after  the  insurgents  took  a 
bloody  revenge.  A  strong  party  of 
police  having  gone  to  protect  a  legal 
officer  employed  to  serve  a  tithe  notice, 
the  peasantry  assembled  in  multitudes 
on  the  road-sides,  armed  with  pitch- 
forks, bludgeons,  and  scythes,  and 
having  closed  with  the  procession  of 
the  constabulary,    the    commanding- 
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ofiieer  and  twelve  of  liis  men  were 
killed.  Such  was  the  ferocity  of  the 
mob,  that  they  beat  out  the  brains  of 
five  of  the  police,  who  lay  on  the 
ground  weltering  in  their  blood,  and 
put  to  death  the  captain's  son,  a  boy 
of  ten  years  of  age,  who  was  with  the 
procession,  and  the  pony  on  which  he 
rode  ! 

101.  "While  these  frightful  scenes 
were  going  forward,  and  the  country, 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  was  in  a 
state  of  the  most  violent  excitement, 
from  the  dread  of  yet  greater  calami- 
ties impending  over  it,  the  Cabinet 
were  anxiously  engaged  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  all-important  ques- 
tion, how  the  declared  hostility  of  the 
Peers  to  the  bill  was  to  be  overcome. 
The  King  had,  in  the  outset  of  the 
discussions  on  the  Eeforni  Bill,  dis- 
tinctly declared  to  his  Ministers  that 
he  would  not  dissolve  the  House  of 
Commons  if  it  should  reject  the  bill, 
nor  create  peers  if  the  Upper  House 
did  the  same.  ' '  He  had  been  induced, 
however,"  says  the  Whig  historian, 
"  under  the  mixed  influence  of  vanity 
and  alarm,  to  dissolve  the  intractable 
Parliament  of  1830 ;  but  he  declared 
he  never  would  consent  to  any  coercion 
of  the  Peers  by  means  of  creations." 
The  Cabinet,  however,  distinctly  saw 
that  matters  had  now  come  to  such  a 
point  that  such  a  measure  was  unavoid- 
able, to  avoid  a  rejection  of  the  bill ; 
and  great  division  of  opinion  existed 
in  the  Ministry  on  the  subject.  Lord 
Brougham  and  Lord  Durham  strenu- 
ously supported  the  measure,  which 
they  represented  as  unavoidable,  and 
even  urged  a  creation  of  sixty,  to  neu- 
tralise an  anticipated  majority  to  that 
amount.  Lord  Grey,  on  the  other 
hand,  manifested  the  utmost  repug- 
nance, and  declared  that  ho  could 
never  bring  himself  to  acquiesce  in 
any  such  unconstitutional  measure. 
Lord  Dm-liam  combated  Earl  Grey's 
objections  in  a  written  memoir,  dated 
in  January  1832 ;  and  Sir  James 
Graham  recommended  the  creation  of 
a  small  batch  of  peers  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  shovv-  that  Government  were 
determined,  and  had  the  power  to  en- 

VUL.  iv. 


force  their  determination.  The  philo- 
sophers of  the  Whig  party,  especially 
Sydney  Smith,  strongly  urged  Earl 
Grey  to  create  at  least  sixty  Avithout 
a  moment's  delay.  The  discussions  in 
the  Cabinet  were  long  and  anxious; 
and  when  Parliament  met,  on  6th 
December,  no  decision  Avas  arrived  at 
on  the  subject.  It  was  not  till  the 
first  week  of  January  1832  that  the 
repugnance  of  Lord  Grey  was  over- 
come ;  and  a  majority  of  the  Cabinet 
had  resolved  to  present  the  creations 
to  the  King  as  a  Cabinet  measure. 

102.  ]\Ieanwhile  the  Sovereign,  who 
also  foresaw  that  the  matter  would  ul- 
timately come  to  his  decision,  was  in 
a  state  of  the  utmost  anxiety  and  agi- 
tation, and  he  repeatedly  and  vehe- 
mently declared  that  he  considered  a 
creation  of  peers  a  revolutionary  pro- 
ceeding, and  tending  directly  to  the 
destruction  of  the  House  of  Lords.  It 
was  on  the  1st  January,  for  the  first 
time,  that  the  majority  of  the  Cabinet 
was  brought  round  to  the  decisive  step ; 
and  on  the  3d  of  the  same  month, 
after  a  long  conference  with  Earl  Grey, 
he  was,  with  gi-eat  reluctance,  induced 
to  give  his  consent  to  "the measure  of 
jiccr -making"  as  he  termed  it,  if,  on 
reflection,  the  Cabinet  should  remain 
of  opinion  that  it  was  absolutely  un- 
avoidable. But,  to  be  satisfied  of  that, 
he  required  all  the  members  of  the 
Ministry  to  give  him  their  opinion  m 
tvriting ;  adding,  at  tlie  same  time, 
that  nothing  but  the  most  stern  neces- 
sity would  induce  him  to  consent  to 
m  fatal  a  measure,  and  that,  if  done 
at  all,  he  would  jn-efer  doing  it  at 
once  to  proceeding  by  successive  small 
creations.  He  insisted,  also,  that  the 
new  peerages,  Avith  the  exception  of 
two,  or  at  most  three,  should  be  in 
favour  either  of  the  eldest  sons  or 
heirs-presumptive  of  peers,  and  he  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  twenty-one  might 
be  sufficient.  These  conditions,  he  said, 
he  considered  essential  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  hereditary  character  of 
the  peerage,  and  he  expressed  the  ut- 
most alarm  at  the  revolutionary  spirit 
which  was  abroad  in  the  country,  and 
entreated  his  Ministers,  in  the  most 
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earnest  manner,  to  do  cverj^thing  in 
tlieir  power  to  check  and  restrain  it. 

103.  In  the  mean  time  a  negotiation 
was  secretly  commenced,  through  Sir 
Herbert  Taylor,  the  King's  private 
secretary,  between  his  Majesty  and 
some  of  the  Opposition  peers,  particu- 
larly Lord  Wharncliffe  and  Lord  Har- 
rowby,  the  object  of  which  was  to  in- 
duce tliem  to  vote  for  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  bill  as  a  matter  of  absolute 
necessity,  and  in  the  hope  of  effecting 
some  important  improvements  upon 
it  in  committee.  The  fixed  opinion 
of  the  King,  which  he  expressed  on  all 
occasions,  was,  that  a  large  measure 
of  reform  had  become  indispensable, 
but  that  a  creation  of  peers  to  effect 
it  would  give  an  irremediable  wound 
to  the  constitution,  and  that  every 
possible  eifort  should  be  made  to  avert 
so  dire  an  alternative.  The  influence 
of  his  Ma.jesty,  as  well  as  the  obvious 
reason  of  the  thing,  had  a  decisive 
effect  upon  a  considerable  number  of 
peers,  respectable  alike  by  their  tal- 
ents and  their  position ;  and  the  result 
appeared  in  the  vote  which  followed, 
though  it  did  not  avert  the  catasti'ophe 
which  was  apprehended.  Indeed,  to 
any  one  who  calmly  considers  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  British  empire  at 
this  period,  it  must  be  evident  that 
the  view  taken  by  the  King  and  these 
peers  was  well  founded,  and  that  there 
was  now  no  alternative  between  an  ex- 
tensive reform  and  revolution.  The 
nation  had  been  worked  up  to  such  a 
pitch  by  the  long  dependence  of  the 
question  and  the  efforts  of  the  press, 
tliat  it  had  become  altogether  ungov- 
ernable, and  it  had  determined  upon 
a  change,  which,  for  good  or  for  evil, 
must  be  conceded.  "A  majority," 
says  Roebuck,  "  of  the  wealthy,  intel- 
ligent, and  instructed,  as  well  as  the 
poor  and  laborious  millions,  had  now 
resolved  to  have  the  Reform  Bill. 
They  had  resolved  to  have  it,  if  pos- 
sible, by  peaceable  means,  but,  if  that 
were  not  possible,  by  force." 

104.  Decisive  proof  of  this  ungov- 
ernable and  revolutionary  spirit  speed- 
ily appeared  during  the  three  weeks 
which  immediately  preceded  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill  in  the  L'pper  House. 


The  political  unions  and  Radicals  turn- 
ed the  Easter  recess  to  good  account 
in  the  furtherance  of  agitation  to  over- 
awe and  coerce  the  House  of  Peers. 
The  assembly  of  numbers  made,  and 
violence  of  the  speeches  delivered  at 
the  meetings  which  they  called  in  all 
the  great  towns,  much  exceeded  any- 
thing witnessed  even  during  the  ear- 
lier stages  of  this  disastrous  contest. 
Everything  breathed  approaching  civil 
war.  Argument  or  persuasion  were 
little  thought  of:  threats,  denun- 
ciations of  vengeance,  predictions  of 
approaching  and  prepared  rebellion, 
formed  the  staple  of  the  harangues. 
The  great  object  was  to  make  as  im- 
posing as  possible  a  display  of  num- 
bers and  physical  .strength;  and  cer- 
tainly the  multitudes  assembled  did 
give  fearful  evidence  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  passions  of  the  people  had 
at  length  come  to  be  stirred.  At 
Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Man- 
chester, Leeds,  Paisley,  Shetfield,  and 
all  the  great  towns,  meetmgs  attended 
by  tliirty  or  forty  thousand  persons 
were  held,  at  which  the  most  violent 
language  was  used,  and  the  most  re- 
volutionar}'-  ensigns  were  exhibited. 
Charles  X.,  from  his  windows  in  Holy- 
rood,  gazed  on  a  scene  in  the  King's 
Park  of  Edinburgh  which  recalled  the 
opening  events  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion ;  and  a  speaker  at  iSTewcastle  re- 
minded the  Sovereign  that  a  "fairer 
head  than  that  of  Adelaide  had  ere 
this  rolled  on  the  scaffold."  The  ob- 
ject of  all  these  petitions  and  speeches 
was  the  same— to  induce  the  Lords, 
by  threats  of  revolution,  to  pass  the 
])ill,  and  the  King  by  similar  threats 
to  create  peers  sufficient  to  coerce  them 
if  they  refused  to  do  so.  The  National 
Union,  on  3d  May,  spoke  the  voice  of 
all  the  unions  when  it  said  that  there 
was  reason  to  expect  that,  if  the  Lords 
denied  or  impaired  the  bill,  "  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes  would  cease,  the  other 
obligations  of  .society  would  be  disre- 
garded, and  the  ultimate  consequence 
might  be  the  extinction  of  the  privi- 
leged orders." 

105.  Amidst  this  tumult  and  anar- 
chy the  second  reading  of  the  bill 
came  on  in  the  House  of  Peers.     The 
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debate  commenced  on  the  9th,  and 
Avas  not  conchided  till  seven  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  13th,  when  it 
%vas  carried  by  a  majority  of  nine. 
The  solicitations  of  the  King,  the 
threats  of  the  people,  had  not  been 
without  their  eflects.  Seventeen  peers 
had  changed  their  vote;  twelve,  who 
had  formerly  been  absent,  now  ap- 
peared, and  voted  for  the  bill;  ten, 
who  had  voted  against  it,  were  now 
absent.  Among  the  twelve  were  the 
Archbishoi)  of  York,  and  the  Bishops 
•of  London,  St  David's,  Worcester,  and 
Chester.  "It  was  the  bishops,"  says 
the  Liberal  historian,  **  who  saved  the 
bill  this  time,  but  this  deed  did  not 
restore  the  credit  they  had  lost  in  Oc- 
tober." It  never  does  so:  concession 
to  democracy  never  either  satisfies  its 
desires  or  commands  its  esteem.  It  is 
ascribed  to  fear,  and  that  generates 
nothing  but  contempt. 

106.  It  soon  appeared,  however,  that 
the  object  of  this  defection  had  been  to 
meet  the  wishes  of  the  Sovereign,  or 
avert  the  wrath  of  the  people,  but  by 
no  means  to  pass  the  bill  entire  in 
-obedience  to  the  mandates  of  either. 
On  May  7,  when  Parliament  met  after 
the  recess,  and  when  a  meeting  of  not 
less  than  one  hundred  thousand  per- 
sons was  held  in  Birminghan,  Lord 
Lyndhurst  proposed  in  committee  to 
defer  the  consideration  of  the  disfran- 
chising clauses  in  the  bill  till  the  en- 
franchising clauses  had  been  considered. 
**  Begin,"  said  he,  "by  enfranchising, 
by  conferring  rights  and  privileges,  by 
granting  boons  and  favours,  and  not  by 
depriving  a  portion  of  the  community 
of  the  privileges  which  they  at  present 
-enjoy."  "  Should  this  amendment  be 
carried,"  said  Earl  Grey,  in  reply,  "it 
may  be  necessary  for  me  to  consider 
what  course  I  shall  take.  I  dread  the 
effect  of  the  House  of  Lords  opposing 
itself  as  an  insurmountable  barrier  to 
what  the  people  think  necessar}'-  for 
the  good  government  of  the  country." 
The  House  being  in  connnittee,  proxies 
could  not  be  taken,  and,  after  an  angry 
debate,  the  amendment  was  carried  by 
.a  majority  of  35 — the  numbers  being 

151  to  116. 

107.  Ministers  next  day  held  a  cab- 


inet council,  at  which  it  was  resolved 
to  resign  unless  the  King  would  give 
them  power  to  create  a  number  of 
peers  sufficient  to  give  them  such  a 
working  majority  as  might  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  the  bill  unimpaired  in 
its  leading  provisions.  The  King  re- 
fused to  do  so,  and  the  Ministers  im- 
mediately tendered  their  resignations, 
which  were  accepted.  Lord  Althorpe 
made  this  announcement  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  9th,  and  Lord  Grey 
did  the  same  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Matters  had  now  come  to  the  crisis 
which  had  long  been  foreseen  on  both 
sides.  The  Crown  and  the  House  of 
Lords  had  taken  their  stand  to  resist 
the  bill,  the  Commons  to  force  it  upon 
them.  When  Charles  I.  planted  his 
standard  at  Nottingham  the  crisis  was 
scarcely  more  violent,  nor  the  dread- 
ful alternative  of  civil  war  to  all  ap- 
pearance more  imminent. 

108.  In  this  extremity  the  King 
applied  to  his  former  Chancellor,  Lord 
Lyndhurst,  who  advised  his  Majesty 
to  send  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
The  old  soldier  at  once  obeyed  the 
perilous  summons.  "I  should  have 
been  ashamed,"  said  he,  "to  show  my 
face  in  the  streets,  if  I  had  refused  to 
assist  my  Sovereign  in  the  distressing 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed." 
The  King  frankly  stated  to  the  Duke 
that,  in  his  opinion,  a  large  measure 
of  reform  was  necessary ;  and  the  old 
soldier,  though  strongly  of  opinion 
that  such  a  measure  was  unnecessary, 
consented  to  assist  the  King  in  form- 
ing an  administration  on  this  basis ; 
but  he  declined  the  situation  of 
Premier,  or  indeed  any  seat  in  the 
Cabinet,  for  himself  Sir  R.  Peel,  to 
Avhom  the  premiership  was  offered,  at 
once  refused  it,  saying,  that  "  no  au- 
thority nor  example  of  anj-  man  or 
number  of  men  could  shake  his  de- 
termination not  to  accept  office  upon 
such  conditions."  Upon  this  deter- 
mination being  reported  to  the  King, 
the  Duke,  at  his  request,  immediately 
agreed  to  accept  the  perilous  post  of 
Prime  IMinister.  Mr  Manners  Sutton 
was  to  be  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons;  ^Mr  Baring,  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer ;  and  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
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Chancellor ;  and  for  the  next  five  days 
the  Duke  -vvas  busily  engaged  in  en- 
deavouring to  form  an  administration. 
109.  No  sooner  was  the  resignation 
of  the  Ministry  knoAvn,  and  that  tlie 
King  had  sent  for  Lord  Lyndhurst  and 
the  Duke  of  WelHngton,  than  a  storm 
arose  in  the  country  more  violent  than 
any  which  had  been  yet  experienced, 
and  which  demonstrated  how  well 
founded  was  the  opinion  of  the  Sove- 
reign that  an  extensive  measure  of 
reform  had  now  become  necessary. 
Meetings  were  called  in  all  the  great 
towns,  at  which  the  most  violent  lan- 
guage was  used ;  and  insurrection  was 
openly  threatened  if  the  bill  was  not 
instantly  carried,  and  the  late  Minis- 
try restored  to  office.  Non-payment 
of  taxes  was  universally  recommended, 
and  this  not  merely  by  the  leaders  of 
political  unions,  but  by  some  of  the 
greatest  and  proudest  magnates  of  the 
land.  Lord  Milton,  now  Earl  Fitz- 
william,  desired  the  tax-gatherer  who 
called  upon  him  at  this  time,  to  call 
again  a  week  after,  as  "he  was  not 
certain  that  circumstances  might  not 
arise  which  would  oblige  him  to  resist 
the  payment."  The  Sovereign,  so  re- 
cently the  object  of  the  most  fulsome 
flattery,  could  no  longer  show  himself 
in  public  without  being  insulted."*  The 
Queen,  to  whose  influence  the  change 
was  generally  ascribed,  was  the  victim 
of  general  abuse,  and  the  public  meet- 
ings often  ended  with  "three  groans 
for  the  Queen."  f   Then  were  seen  the 

■*  "  At  a  quarter  past  twelve  the  royal  car- 
riage reached  Hounslow,  wlien^  a  strong  guard 
of  honour  of  the  9th  Lancers  ioined  the  royal 
carriage,  in  Avhich  was  the  King  and  Queen. 
The  postilions  i)assed  on  at  a  rapid  rate,  and 
on  entering  the  tomi  of  Brentford,  the  peo- 
ple, who  had  assembled  in  great  numbers, 
began  to  groan,  hiss,  and  make  the  most  tre- 
mendous noises  that  can  be  imagined.  The 
escort  kept  behind  and  close  to  tlie  carriage- 
windows,  or  in  all  probability  mischief  would 
have  ensued,  as  we  were  told  a  number  of 
clots  of  dirt  were  hurled  at  the  carriage. 
Along  the  road  to  London  the  people  ex- 
pressed their  feelings  in  a  similar  manner; 
and  when  the  carriage  entered  the  Park,  the 
mob  saluted  their  Miijesties  with  yells  and 
execrations  of  everj-  description,  which  we 
refrain  from  publishing." — Sun.  May  12, 1S.32. 

t  "  Mr  Hume  told  the  nmltitude,  '  that 
there  were  1.50  peers  against  them,  but  he 
did  not  luiow  how  many  women,  though  he 


infernal  placards  in  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don, "To  stop  tlic  Duke,  go  for  gold ;" 
and  witli  such  success  was  the  sugges- 
tion adopted,  that  in  three  days  no  les.s 
than  £1,800,000  was  drawn  out  of  the 
Bank  of  England  in  specie.  In  Man- 
chester, placards  appeared  in  the  win- 
dows, "Notice — No  taxes  paid  till  the 
Reform  Bill  is  pas.sed  ;"  and  a  petition, 
signed  by  25,000  per.sons,  was  speedily 
got  up,  calling  on  the  Commons  to 
stop  the  supplies  till  this  was  done. 
The  Common  Council  of  London  peti- 
tioned the  House  of  Commons  to  the 
same  eflect.  Attempts  were  made  to 
seduce  some  privates  of  the  Scots 
Greys,  then  stationed  at  Birmingham. 
In  a  word,  Great  Britaiii  was  on  the 
verge  of  a  ci%al  war ;  the  leaders  of  the 
political  unions  were  quite  prepared 
to  embark  in  it ;  *  and  although  it  is 
not  yet  known  how  far  these  frantic 
designs  were  countenanced  by  persons 
in  authority,  it  was  proved  at  the  trial 
of  Smith  O'Brien,  in  1848,  that,  at  this 
period,  (juestioiis  of  a  very  sinister  kind 


had  heard  there  were  some  ' — an  allusion 
which  Avas  immediately  followed  by  '  three 
groans  for  the  Queen;'  and  her  Majesty 
shortly  after,  while  taking  an  airing,  Avas 
grossly  insulted  by  the  poimlace."  — .4)iw. 
Her/.  1832,  p.  172. 

^  The  petition  from  Birmingham  bore  : 
"Your  petitioners  find  it  declared,  *  that  the 
people  of  England  may  haA-e  arms  for  their 
defence  suitaljle  to  their  condition,  and  as 
alloAved  by  laAA- ;  and  j-our  petitioners  appre- 
hend that  this  right  will  be  put  in  force  gen- 
erally, and  that  the  Avhole  of  the  people  of 
England  AA'ill  thi7il:  it  necessary  to  have  arms 
for  their  defence,  in  order  that  they  may  be  pre- 
pared for  any  circnmstances  which  may  arise. 
Your  petitioners,  therefore,  jiray  your  hon- 
ourable House  forthAvith  to  present  a  peti- 
tion to  his  Majesty  not  to  alloAV  the  resigna- 
tion of  his  Ministers,  but  instantly  to  create 
a  sufficient  number  of  peers  to  insure  the  car- 
rying of  the  bill  of  reform  unimpaired  into  a 
laAV ;  and  that  your  honourable  House  will 
instantly  vithhold  all  supplies,and  adopt  any 
other  measures  whatever  which  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  carry  the  bill  of  reform,  and  to  in- 
sure the  safety  and  liberty  of  the  country." — 
Birmingham  Petition,  May  12, 1S32;  Ann.  Reg. 
1832,  p.  172. 

"The  political  unions  CA-eryAvhere  began  to 
organise  their  members  for  actual  insurrec- 
tion. Mcotiugs  in  London  were  held  by  day 
and  by  night,  at  which  the  most  A'iolent  lan- 
guage Avas  employed,  not  by  unknown  or 
inferior  persons,  but  by  men  of  rank  and. 
substance."— Roebuck,  vol.  ii.  \}.  291;  and 
Mirror  of  Pari.  1S32,  p.  245. 
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were  put  to  a  distinguished  officer  at 
Manchester  by  a  person  in  the  confi- 
dence of  a  late  cabinet  minister. 

110.  Great  as  Avere  the  difficulties 
in  the  Avay  of  the  formation  of  a  new 
administration,  from  this  vehement  ex- 
citement of  the  public  mind,  it  was  not 
these  which  caused  the  attempt  to  fail. 
The  insurmountable  obstacles  were 
found  in  the  division  of  opinion  which 
prevailed  among  those  who  would  ne- 
cessarily form  the  new  Cabinet,  on  the 
subject  of  reform.  The  courage  of  the 
Duke  was  equal  to  the  emergency,  and 
he  showed  that  he  was  willing  to  brave 
all  the  dangers,  and  incur  all  the  oblo- 
quy consequent  on  accepting  office,  on 
condition  of  carrying  through  an  ex- 
tensive measure  of  reform,  rather  than 
desert  his  Sovereign  on  this  crisis. 
Sir  R.  Peel,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
was  sensitively  alive  to  the  danger  of 
change  of  conduct,  felt  "that,  if  he 
was  now  to  carry  a  measure  to  which 
he  had  on  principle  given  a  most  de- 
cided opposition,  and  which  he  had 
declared  to  be  dangerous  to  the  exist- 
ence of  our  monarchical  institutions 
and  to  the  peace  of  the  country,  he 
might  obtain  power  at  the  moment, 
liut  he  would  ruin  himself  in  the  esti- 
iiiation  of  the  judicious,  the  honest, 
and  the  instructed  portion  of  his  coun- 
trymen. He  saw  clearly,  from  the  ex- 
citement which  the  retirement  of  Lord 
Ch-ey  created,  that  tlie  Reform  Bill 
must  be  carried  ;  and  he  was  desirous, 
for  many  reasons,  that  it  should  be- 
-come  law  under  the  auspices  of  its 
authors  and  original  proposers. "  These 
were  the  sentiments  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  his  followers,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  that  the  negotiation  failed ; 
and  on  the  17th  it  was  announced  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  com- 
mission granted  to  the  Duke  of  "Wel- 
lington had  come  to  an  end. 

ill.  Meanwhile  the  Commons  had 
not  been  idle.  On  the  very  night 
when  Lord  Althorpe  announced  Earl 
Crej'^'s  resignation,  Lord  Ebrington 
moved  for  a  call  of  the  House,  and  an 
address  to  his  i\Iajesty  on  the  present 
state  of  public  affairs.  The  motion  j 
was  resisted  by  the  whole  strength  of 
the  Tories,  and  carried  by  a  majority  1 


of  80  only— the  numbers  being  288  to  \ 
208.  Thismajority,  though  sufficiently  f 
large  to  insure  the  creation  of  peers 
and  the  forcing  through  of  the  bill, 
was  a  considerable  falling  off  from  that 
which  formerly  supported  ]\Iinisters, 
for  on  the  third  reading  of  the  last  Re- 
form Bill  the  majority  had  been  1-39. 
This  change,  though  mainly  owing  to 
their  own  violence  and  threats  of  re- 
volution, excited  no  small  indignation 
and  some  alarm  in  the  minds  of  the 
Reformers,  and  a  rigid  inquiiy  was  in- 
stituted into  the  conduct  of  every  de- 
faulter, with  a  view  to  excluding  him 
from  the  next  Parliament.  The  debate 
was  characterised  by  extreme  violence 
rather  than  great  ability,  and  the  pas- 
sions on  both  sides  were  so  strongly 
roused  as  to  exclude  the  reason.  Aanong 
the  rest,  Mr  Macaulay  said,  "The  new 
Ministiy  will  go  forth  to  the  contest 
without  arms,  either  offensive  or  de- 
fensive. Iftliey  have  recourse  to  force, 
they  will  find  it  vain ;  if  they  attempt 
gagging  bills,  they  will  be  divided ;  in 
short,  in  taking  office  they  will  pre- 
sent a  most  miserable  example  of  im- 
potent ambition,  and  appear  as  if  they 
wished  to  show  to  the  world  a  melan- 
choly example  of  little  men  bringing  a 
great  empire  to  destruction."  A  curi- 
ous proof  of  excitement,  as  Mr  Roebuck 
remarks,  when  we  recollect  that  among 
these  little  men  "the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington was  numbered."  * 

*  The  violence  of  the  public  press  at  this 
period  was  such  as,  in  more  cahn  and  happier 
times,  apjiears  scarcely  credible.  Take,  for 
example,  the  Tihies  of  May  14,  1832:  "  But  of 
the  multitudinous  feelings  produced  by  tliis 
temporary  overthrow  of  a  nation's  confidence, 
there  is  none  so  active  or  so  general  as  that 
of  astonishment  at  the  individual  who  it  is 
now  notorious  has  trijiped  up  the  heels  of 
Lord  Grey.  TSliat,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ! 
The  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  ultra-anti- 
Reforniers  in  the  kingdom  now  offers  himself 
as  Minister — nay,  has  for  some  months  been 
making  fierce  love  to  the  office,  with  a  full 
and  undisguised  resolution  to  bring  in  witli 
his  oAvn  hands  a  'strong  and  satisfactory '  re- 
form bill !  There  may  be  dexterity  in  such 
conduct— there  may  be  generalsliip  —  there 
may  be  food  for  incontinent  exultation  and 
chuckling  at  Apsley  House;  but  it  aff'ord.'* 
evidence  also  of  more  ignoble  faction,  of  a 
l^'St  for  office  more  sordid  and  execrable,  of  a 
meanness  of  inconsistency  more  humiliating 
and  more  sliamefiil,  than  we  had  even  sus- 
pected the  Duke  of  Wellington  of  being  cap- 
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112.  All  was  now  accomplished. 
The  King,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  had 
made  an  eilbrt  to  assert  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Crown,  and  avert  the  de- 
gradation of  the  House  of  Peers,  but 
without  success.  A  large  majority  of 
the  House  of  Commons  had  supported 
the  Whigs  in  their  attempt  to  force 
the  two  other  branches  of  the  Legis- 
lature, and  nothing  remained  to  the 
Sovereign  but  submission.  The  only 
resource  competent  to  a  constitutional 
monarch  in  such  a  crisis — that  of  ap- 
pealing to  the  people — was  sure  to  fail 
in  this  instance.  In  the  excited  state 
of  the  public  mind,  a  still  larger  ma- 
jority in  favour  of  the  bill  would  in- 
evitably be  returned.  The  King  saw 
the  necessity  of  his  situation,  and 
yielded,  as  by  the  spirit  of  the  consti- 
tution he  was  bound  to  do.  Earl  Grey 
and  his  Cabinet  were  reinstated  in 
office,  on  a  permission  given  in  writing 
that  they  might  create  as  many  ])eers 
as  might  be  necessary  to  secure  a  ma- 
jority in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  re- 
luctance of  the  King  Avas  painfully 
manifest,  but  he  had  no  alternative, 
and  the  decisive  paper  was  given  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  who,  with  Earl 
Grey*  and  Sir  Herbert  Taylor,  were 
alone  present  at  this  memorable  inter- 
view. All  stood  but  the  Sovereign  the 
whole  time — a  thing  imprecedented 
with  that  courteous  monarch.  +  No 
other  condemnation  of  this  proceeding 
of  the  "Whig  Ministiy  is  required  than 
has  been  given  by  Lord  Brougham 
himself.     Speaking  of    the   proposed 

able  of  affixing  to  his  o^vii  political  character. 
As  for  success  in  such  a  course  of  imposture, 
it  is,  let  us  once  for  all  warn  his  Grace,  hope- 
less. "  It  is  curious  to  contrast  this  passage 
with  the  just  and  splendid  eulogium  on  tlie 
Duke  in  the  columns  of  the  same  journal 
twenty  years  afterwards,  on  occasion  of  his 
death. 

*  It  was  in  these  terms  :  "  The  King  grants 
permission  to  Earl  Grey  and  to  liis  Chancel- 
lor, Lord  Brougham,  to  create  such  a  num- 
ber of  peers  as  will  be  sufficient  to  insure  the 
])assing  of  the  Ref>)rm  Bill,  first  calling  up 
peers'  eldest  sons.— William  R.— Windsor, 
Mayl7,lS32."— Roebuck, vol.  ii.  p.  331,  note. 

t  "  The  excitement,  anger,  and  hurt  pride 
of  the  King  at  this  memorable  interview  were 
very  evident,  and  marked  by  unusual  circum- 
stances. The  one  was,  that  he  kept  Lord 
Grey  and  the  Chancellor  both  standing  the 
uiiole  time;  llie  other,  that  Sir  Herbert  Tay- 


creation  of  peers  in  1831  and  1832,  he 
observes,  in  his  Political  Philosophy, 
that  the  .supporters  of  the  Reform  Bill 
"never  rellected  for  a  moment  upon 
the  chance  of  the  new  peers  soon  after 
differing  with  Lord  Grey  and  myself — 
a  thing  which,  however,  speedily  hap- 
pened— never  considered  wliat  must  ba- 
the inevitable  consequence  of  a  differ- 
ence between  ourselves  and  the  Com- 
mons— never  took  the  trouble  to  ask 
what  must  happen  if  the  peers,  thus 
become  our  partisans,  should  be  found 
at  variance  with  both  King,  Commons, 
and  People — never  stO'pped  to  foresee 
that,  in  order  to  defeat  our  oligarchy, 
a  new  and  still  larger  creation  must 
be  required — and  never  opened  their 
eyes  to  the  inevitable  ruin  of  the  con- 
stitution by  the  necessity  thus  imposed 
of  adding  eighty  or  a  hundred  to  the 
Lords  each  time  that  the  Ministry  was- 
changed," 

113.  Still  solicitous  to  avert,  if  pos- 
sible, tlie  dire  alternative  of  a  creation, 
of  peers,  the  King,  as  a  last  resource, 
requested  his  private  secretary  to  write- 
a  circular  letter  to  the  leading  peers, 
requesting  them  to  stay  away  from  the 
House  of  Peers  and  allow  the  bill  tO' 
pass.  *  This  expedient  had  the  desired 
effect.  It  could  not  throw  a  veil  over 
the  coercion  of  the  Upper  House,  but 
it  prevented  the  evil  of  that  coercion 
being  rendered  permanent  by  the  in- 
troduction of  a  permanent  body  of 
men,  who  might  keep  on  the  fetters  in 
all  future  time.  The  practical  good 
sense  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  at 

lor  was  kept  in  the  room.  Tlie  Chancellor's 
asking  for  a  written  promise  Earl  Grey 
deemed  harsh  and  uncalled  for :  'I  wonder,' 
said  he,  as  soon  as  they  left  the  presence, 
'  how  you  could  have  the  heart  to  press  it, 
when  you  saw  the  state  he  was  in.'  The 
Chancellor  replied,  'You  will  see  reason  to 
think  I  was  right.'" — Roebuck,  vol.  ii.  p.  333. 
■*  "St  James's  Palace,  May  17,  1832.— 
"  ;My  dear  Lord, — I  am  honoured  with  his 
:Majesty's  commands  to  acquaint  your  Lord- 
shi])  that  all  difficulties  in  the  arrangements 
in  progress  will  be  obviated  by  a  declaration 
to-night  from  a  sufficient  number  of  peers, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  present  state  of 
affairs  tliey  have  come  to  the  resolution  of 
dropping  their  fartlier  op]ii)sition  to  the  Re- 
form Bill,  so  that  it  may  paxs  without  delay,, 
and  as  nearly  as  possible  in  its  present  state. 
—I  have  the  honour  to  be,  yours  sincerely. 
Herbert  Taylor,  " 
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once  saw  that  matters  had  come  to 
such  i.  crisis  that  one  or  other  of  these 
evils  must  be  incurred,  and  he  Avisely 
adopted  the  least  of  the  two.  Though 
feeling,  as  he  himself  said,  that  yield- 
ing to  a  threat  to  create  peers  was  as 
much  a  violation  of  the  constitution  as 
such  a  creation  itself,  he  bowed  to  ne- 
cessity, and  rose  and  left  the  House, 
followed  by  above  a  hundred  peers, 
none  of  whom  appeared  there  again  till 
after  the  bill  was  carried. 

114.  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Brougham 
are  said  to  have  afterwards  declared 
that,  if  the  Opposition  peers  had  stood 
firm,  the  Eeform  Bill  and  their  Ad- 
ministration would  have  both  been  de- 
feated, as  they  would  x^robably  not  have 
exacted  from  the  King  his  promise  to 
create  p^eers.  If  they  have  really  said 
so,  it  only  proves  how  ignorant  they 
both  were  of  the  force  of  the  current 
which  they  themselves  had  put  in  mo- 
tion. It  was  impossible  to  prevent  the 
bill  tlien  being  carried ;  the  excitement 
of  the  nation  was  such,  that  victory  to 
the  IJeform  party,  or  a  bloody  civil  war, 
in  the  course  of  which,  Avhatever  side 
ultimately  prevailed,  the  constitution 
would  have  perished,  were  the  only 
alternatives  left.  The  Whig  annalisi; 
has,  with  more  truth  and  justice,  de- 
scribed the  state  of  the  country  at  this 
crisis  in  the  following  words,  which  all 
who  recollect  the  period  must  feel  to  be 
jiist:  "  The  violence  of  the  language 
employed  by  persons  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  Whig  chiefs,  the  furi- 
ous proposals  of  the  newspapers  known 
to  speak  the  sentiments  and  wishes  of 
the  Cabinet,  all  conspired  to  make  the 
country  believe  that,  if  an  insurrection 
were  to  break  out,  it  would  be  headed 
by  the  Whig  leaders,  and  sanctioned 
by  the  general  acquiescence  of  the  im- 
mense majority  of  the  Whig  pai'ty.* 
The  consequence  was,  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  more  ardent  Keform- 
ers  tlu'oughout  the  country  were  pre- 
pared to  resist,  and  civil  war  Avas,  in 

*  "That  the  chief  members  of  the  Whig 
administration  ever  intended  to  proceed  to 
illegal  extremities  no  one  can  for  a  moment 
imagine;  but  that  the  conduct  of  their  friends 
led  the  reforming  world  to  think  of  and  pre- 
pare for  armed  resistance,  is  beyond  a  doubt." 
—Roebuck,  vol.  ii.  p.  311,  note. 
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fact,  thus  rendered  far  more  probable 
than  was  ever  really  intended  by  those 
who  were  using  the  popular  excitement 
as  a  means  whereby  they  were  to  be 
reinstated  in  office.'  Had  the  Oppo- 
sition peers  stood  finn,  and  had  Lord 
Grey  retired  Avithout  having  exercised 
the  poAver  confided  to  him  by  the  King, 
the  Whig  party  Avould  at  once  and  for 
ever  have  been  set  aside ;  a  bolder  race 
of  politicians  Avould  have  taken  the 
lead  of  the  people,  civil  Avar  Avould  liaA^e 
been  dared,  and  the  House  of  Lords, 
possibly  the  throne  itself,  avouM  haA'e 
been  SAvept  aAvay  in  the  tempest  that 
Avould  thus  have  been  raised.  For- 
tunately for  the  fame  of  Lord  Grey  and 
the  Chancellor,  fortunately  for  the  hap- 
piness of  England,  the  practical  good 
sense  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  extri- 
cated the  nation  from  the  terrible  diffi- 
culty^ into  which  the  Administration 
and  the  House  of  Lords  had  brought  it. " 
115.  The  resistance  of  the  House  of 
Peers  being  thus  overcome,  the  bill 
proceeded  at  a  rapid  rate  through  its 
remaining  stages  in  both  Houses.  Its 
passage  through  the  Peers  Avas  not-in 
form  mere  dumb  shoAV,  but  in  elTect  it 
Avas  so.  A  trifling  minority,  reduced 
noAV  to  twenty  or  thirty  members,  sug- 
gested a  fcAV  inconsiderable  amend- 
ments of  no  consequence,  Avhich  were 
adopted  by  the  Peers.  The  third  read- 
ing in  that  House  AA'as  carried  by  a 
majority  of  84 ;  the  numbers  being  106 
to  22.  Persevering  to  the  end  in  his 
amiable  illusion  as  to  the  real  tendency 
of  the  measure.  Earl  Grey's  last  Avords 
on  the  subject  AA'ere,  "I  trust  that 
those  Avho  augured  unfavourably  of  the 
bill  Avill  live  to  see  all  their  ominous 
forebodings  falsified,  and  that,  after 
the  angry  feelings  of  the  day  have 
passed  aAvay,  the  measure  Avill  be  found 
to  be,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  Avord, 
cunservativG  of  the  constitution. "  JiText 
day  the  Commons  agreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Lords,  and  the  day  after, 
June  7,  the  bill  became  laAV,  and  the 
British  constitution  Avas  essentially  and 
permanently  changed.  From  being  a 
mixed  constitution,  in  Avhieh  all  classes 
Avere  directly  or  indirectly  represented, 
it  became  Avhat  may  be  "called  a  Poli- 
(jardoj,  in  Avhich  supreme  poAver  was 
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lodged  in  a  section  of  the  communit}-, 
numerous  indeed,  but  belonging  only 
to  one  class  in  the  state.  The  royal 
assent  was  given  by  commission ;  the 
commissioners  being,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, Lord  Wellesley,  Lord  Lans- 
downe,  Earl  Grey,  and  Lords  Holland 
and  Durham.  The  King  was  vehe- 
mently urged  bj'  his  Ministers  to  give 
liis  assent  in  person,  the  well-known 
sign  of  the  measure  having  met  with 
the  royal  approbation ;  but  he  posi- 
tively refused.  "The  question,"  said 
he,  "was  one  of  feeling,  not  of  duty; 
and  as  a  sovereign  and  a  gentleman  he 
Avas  bound  to  refuse." 

116.  As  the  English  Reform  Bill 
was  the  trial  of  strength  between  the 
two  great  parties  into  which  the  State 
was  divided,  so  its  passing  was  the 
turning-point  between  the  old  and  the 
new  constitution.  But  it  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  two  other  measures 
which,  in  their  ultimate  result,  were 
still  more  decisive  of  the  future  policy 
and  social  condition  of  Great  Britain. 
These  were  the  Scotch  and  Irisli  Re- 
form Bills.  They  were  quickly  brought 
forward,  and  carried  by  large  majo- 
rities in  both  Houses.  The  Scotch  bill 
increased  the  members  for  that  por- 
tion of  the  empire  from  forty-five 
to  fifty-three,  and  gave  two  members 
to  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  and  one  to 
Paisley,  Aberdeen,  Perth,  and  Dundee. 
But  the  great  change  made  was  in  the 
class  of  electors  both  in  burghs  and 
counties ;  and  this  was  so  extensive  as 
to  amount  to  a  total  revolution.  The 
number  of  members  for  Ireland  was 
increased  to  a  hundred  and  five ;  but 
the  constituency,  both  in  boroughs  and 
counties,  was  entirely  altered,  and 
placed  in  harmony  witli  the  English 
Reform  Bill.  Mr  O'Connell  made 
great  efforts  to  get  the  40s.  freeholders, 
disfranchised  by  the  Relief  Bill,  re- 
stored to  their  electoral  privileges; 
alleging,  witli  much  plausiliility,  that 
the  object  of  the  Reform  Bill  being  to 
give  the  same  political  rights  to  the 
two  islands,  there  was  no  reason  why 
the  40s.  freeholders  of  Ireland  should 
be  denied  a  privilege  which  those  of 
England  enjoyed.  But  tlie  proposal 
was  resisted  by  Government  j  and  the 


bill,  making  the  county  franeliise  a 
£10  interest  in  a  freehold,  or  a  £50 
rent,  passed  both  Houses  by  large  ma- 
jorities. 

117.  The  change  thus  introduced 
into  the  Scotch  and  Irish  representa- 
tion has  proved  more  important  in  its 
ultimate  efi'ects  than  even  that  made 
in  England.  In  the  latter  country 
the  alteration  was  great,  but  not  en- 
tire; a  large  number  of  the  old  bo- 
roughs remained,  the  existing  free- 
men and  freeholders  were  preserved, 
and  though  many  new  and  import- 
ant interests  were  let  in  to  the  re- 
presentation, the  old  ones  were  not 
extirpated.  But  in  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land the  case  has  been  far  otherwise ; 
in  them  the  revolution  has  been  com- 
plete. Not  only  have  new  interests 
and  classes  of  society  been  let  in  to  the 
constituency,  but  the  old  ones,  in  whom 
the  power  was  formerly  vested,  have 
been  practically  disfranchised.  There 
has  been  no  amalgamation  of  consti- 
tuencies, but  an  entire  substitu:ion  of 
one  for  another.  The  old  to"\ATi-coun- 
cils  in  Scotland,  in  great  part  self- 
elected,  liave  been  succeeded  hj  f.  host 
of  ten-pound  shopkeepers  and  house- 
holders, actuated  by  different  interests, 
and  swayed  by  different  influences. 

118.  The  old  parchment  freeholders, 
who  followed  their  directing  magnate 
to  the  poll  in  Scotland,  have  been  suc- 
ceeded by  a  multitude  of  independent 
feuars  in  villages  and  tenants  in  rural 
districts,  influenced  in  many  cases  by 
entirel}'-  different  interests  and  views. 
The  boroughs  in  Ireland,  which  James 
I.  planted  in  the  soil  to  be  a  barrier 
against  the  Roman  Catholics,  ihave 
been  turned,  by  the  change  of  the  con- 
stituency, into  so  many  strongholds  of 
Romish  influence;  the  ten-pound  free- 
holders, whom  the  Protestant  landlords 
multiplied  in  such  numbers  to  give 
them  the  command  of  the  county  elec- 
tions, have  become  a  vast  army,  offi- 
cered by  Romish  priests,  and  guidi-d 
by  Romish  influence.  The  conse- 
quences have  been  great,  lasting,  and 
decisive.  So  strong  are  old  interests 
and  traditionary  influences  in  England, 
and  so  comparatively  small  the  change 
in  the  representation  there  made,  that 
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■within  five  years  of  tlie  passing  of  the  j 
Eeform  Bill  the  Conservatives  had  re-  | 
covered  their  majority  in  the  English  j 
members.     But  thej'  never  have  been 
able  to  shake  the  steady  Liberal  ma- 
jority against  them  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland ;  and  in  the  decisive  divisions 
in  Xovember  1852,  Avhich  turned  out 
Lord  Derby's  Administration,  of  the 
English  members  a  majority  of  fourteen 
were  on  the  Conservative  side ;  of  the 
English  and  Lish,  taken  together,  a 
majority  of  five  on  the  same  side ;  but 
of  English,  hish,  and  Scotch,  a  ma- 
jority of  twenty-one  on  the  Liberal. 

119.  In  its  final  and  general  result 
tlie  Reform  Bill  has  thus  arranged  the 
Imperial  Legislature.  In  England,  the 
county  constituencies,  which  formerly 
had  been  52,  returning  94  members, 
Avere  increased  to  82,  returning  159 
members.  In  Ireland,  five  members 
Avere  added;  there  was  no  change  in 
the  constituencies,  but  a  great  one  in 
the  voters  composing  them.  In  Scot- 
land, the  number  of  burgh  members 
was  raised  from  15  to  23 ;  the  county 
members  remain  at  their  original  level 
of  30.  "With  one  or  two  temporary 
exceptions,  as  Glasgow,  Airdrie,  Had- 
dington, and  Kilmarnock,  for  short 
periods,  every  one  of  these  burgh  mem- 
bers has  ever  since  been  in  the  Liberal 
interest — a  vast  change,  for  formerly 
the  great  majority  of  the  Scotch  burgh 
members  were  on  the  Tory  side.  Thus 
in  the  Imperial  Legislature,  as  it  now 
stands,  there  are  253  county  members, 
and  405  for  boroughs — an  immense  dis- 
proportion,, when  it  is  recollected  that 
they  are  nearly  in  the  inverse  ratio  of 
the  2)opidatioii  and  ivcalth  raised  by 
tliese  different  classes  of  societj",  three- 
fifths  of  both  of  which  are  drawn  from, 
or  dependent  on,  the  rural  inhabit- 
ants.* Earl  Grey  and  the  authors  of 
the  Reform  Bill  were  perfectly  aware 
of  this  disproportion ;  but  what  they 
ti-usted  to,  to  correct  it,  Avas  the  belief, 
Avhich  they  maintained  to  the  very  last, 

County.  Borough.  Total. 

*  Viz.— England,         159  341  500 

Scotland,          30  23  53 

Ireland,             64  41  105 

253  405  C5S 

— Political  Dictionary,  i.  5S5. 


that  the  great  majority  of  the  borough 
members  Avould  be  in  the  landed  in- 
terest, and,  in  fact,  returned  by  the 
adjacent  territorial  magnates.*  The 
subseq^uent  division  on  the  Corn  Laws, 
aflbrds  a  curious  commentary  on  this 
prediction;  a  memorable  instance  of 
the  revolutionising  of  a  state  by  per- 
sons in  entire  ignorance  of  the  practical 
effect  of  their  own  measures. 

120.  Such  was  the  termination  of  the 
old  Constitution  of  England.  Thus  did 
the  great  Revolution  of  the  eighteenth 
century  reach  and  triumph  over  "even 
the  greatest,  the  most  powerful,  and 
the  most  persevering  of  its  enemies." 
As  such,  the  change  of  1832  is  an  event 
of  paramount  importance  in  English, 
second  only  to  that  of  1789  in  France, 
in  European  history.  JMore  even  than 
the  revolt  of  Sieyes  and  Mirabeau  has 
it  modified  the  external  relations  and 
changed  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Eu- 
ropean states,  for  France  always  was  a 
great  military  power,  passionately  bent 
on  foreign  aggrandisement,  and  the 
conquests  of  the  Revolution  Avere  only 
the  realisation,  by  the  aid  of  popular 
strength,  of  Avhat  had  been  the  dream 
of  the  Gauls  since  the  days  of  Brennus. 
But  the  Reform  Bill  has  entirely  altered 
the  foreign  policy  and  position  in  the 
European  balance  of  Great  Britain.  It 
has  converted  the  chief  Conservative 
into  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  powers, 
and  brought  the  strength  of  England, 
not  into  the  career  of  military  con- 
quest, but  into  that  of  social  change 
and  democratic  ascendancy.  And  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  alteration  Avhich 
this  Revolution  has  made  in  European 
relations,  no  stronger  proof  can  be  given 
than  is  afforded  by  the  fact,  that  Eng- 
land and  France,  soon  after,  became 

*  "  How  stands  the  argument  Avith  respect 
to  the  agricultural  interest  ?  I  am  prepared 
to  contend  that  the  144  county  members  of 
England  ■n-ill  belong  to  that  interest,  and  that 
of  the  2G4  old  borough  members,  there  will 
be  as  larc/e  a  j^oporiion  as  ever  in  favour  of 
the  landed  proprietors.  There  only  remain, 
then,  the  sixty-four  new  members,  and  even 
should  the  Avhole  of  these  fall  to  the  lot  of 
the  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests, 
it  Avill  be  a  share  to  which  those  interests 
Avill  be  justly  entitled." — Lord  Grey's  words, 
April  9,  1SC2;  Pari.  Dth.,  vol.  xii.  p.  23. 
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united  in  a  cordial  allianco  against 
Russia,  the  former  enemy  of  the  one 
and  ally  of  the  other ;  that  their  stan- 
dards, for  the  first  time  since  the  Cru- 
sades, have  appeared  at  Constantinople, 
not  to  overtlirow,  but  to  uphold,  the 
religion  of  Mohammed;  that  they  have 
waved  in  triumph  over  the  fields  of  the 
Alma  and  Inkermann  in  the  scenes 
immortalised  by  the  genius  of  ancient 
Greece,  and  repelled  the  hordes  of  the 
modern  Scytliians  in  the  regions  where 
the  victorious  Gotlis  poured  into  the  de- 
caying provinces  of  the  Roman  empire. 
121.  The  infiuence  of  the  English 
revolution  appears  still  more  conspi- 
cuously in  the  social  state,  colonial 
growth,  and  what  maybe  called  pacific 
conquests  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 
AVhatever  difference  of  opinion  may 
exist  in  other  respects,  one  thing  will 
admit  of  no  doubt,  that  it  has  im- 
mensely extended  the  outivarcl  ten- 
dency of  the  British  people.  As  such 
it  will  be  for  ever  memorable,  and 
should  be  particularly  noticed  as  mark- 
ing the  turning-point  in  English  an- 
nals, when  a  series  of  causes  and  effects 
came  into  operation,  destined  ere  long 
to  arrest  the  multiplication  of  the  An- 
glo-Saxon race  in  these  Islands,  and 
effect  a  miglity  transposition  of  it  to  the 
Southern  and  Western  Hemispheres. 
"When  we  recollect  that  the  annual 
emigration  from  the  British  Islands, 
for  seven  years  prior  to  1830,  was  from 
twenty  to  forty  thousand  a-year,  and 
that  it  soon  became  not  less,  on  an 
average  of  years,  than  300,000,*  it  is 
evident  that  a  vast  heave  of  the  human 
race  has  taken  place,  and  that  few 
causes  are  so  im]iortant  upon  the  des- 
tinies of  mankind  as  those  which  have 
brought  about  this  marvellous  change. 
It  has  doubled  the  already  fabulous  rate 
of  Transatlantic  increase — a  million  of 

*  Emigration  from  British  Isles. 


1825,  . 

.   14,891 

1846,  . 

.  129,851 

1826,  . 

.   20,900 

1847,  . 

.  258,279 

1827,  . 

.   28,003 

1S48,  . 

.  24S,0S9 

1828,  . 

.   26,092 

1849,  . 

.  299,498 

1829,  . 

.   31,198 

1850,  . 

.  280,849 

1830,  . 

.   56,997 

18.51,  . 

.  335,966 

1831,  . 

.   83,160 

1852,  . 

.  368,764 

1832,  . 

.  103,140 

1853,  . 

.  329,937 

— Chesney's  Resiilfa  oftheCevsns,  1854,  p.  56; 
and  I'cu-l.  Papers,  May  16,  1S54. 
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souls,  between  natural  increase  and 
immigration,  are  now  annually  added 
to  the  inhabitants  of  America  ;  and  it 
has  caused  a  new  world  to  .spring  up 
in  Australia,  which  already  numbers 
above  half  a  million  of  souls  among 
its  members,  and  in  18.o3  consumed 
£14,000,000  worth  of  British  manu- 
factures, being  four  times  as  much  as 
the  empires  of  France  and  Russia  put 
together,  Avith  their  hundred  millions 
of  inhabitants.  * 

122.  It  must  be  obvious  to  every 
impartial  observer  that  this  prodigious- 
change,  with  all  its  incalculable  eflects 
upon  the  world  in  general,  and  this 
country  in  particular,  is  mainly  to  be- 
ascribed  to  the  alteration  in  the  domi- 
nant class  in  the  British  Islands  by 
the  effects  of  the  Reform  Bill.  The 
immense  emigration,  which  con.stitutes 
so  remarkable  a  feature  in  these  times, 
and  in  1853  reached  such  a  point  as 
for  several  years  considerably  to  over- 
balance the  annual  increase  of  our 
population,  can  be  distinctly  traced  to 
this  cause.  Out  of  the  368,000  per- 
sons who  emigrated  in  the  year  1852, 
only  87,000  were  bound  for  Australia; 
225,000  Avent  to  America.  They  were- 
impelled,  not  by  the  attraction  of 
foreign  riches,  but  by  the  necessities 
of  home  situations — they  went  not  to 
the  land  of  gold,  but  to  the  land  of  la- 
bour. Two  hunilred  and  fifty  thousand 
of  this  immense  multitude  came  from 
Ireland,  and  we  are  not  in  the  dark  as 
to  the  cause  which  sent  them  forth,  f 

*  EXPORT55  (Declared  Value)  of  Great 
Britain  to  Australia,  France,  and 
Russia— 1853. 
Australia,    .        .        .     £14,513,700 
France,        .        .        .  2,636,330 

Russia,         .        .        .  1,228,404 

—Statistical  Abstract,  No.  X.,  42,  43. 

t  Emigration  from  Ireland  from 
1849  TO  1853. 

•V-       ■  «    „»  Average  Trice 

Yeara.  >;uinoerof  of  Wheat  per 

EnHgranti  Quarter; 

1849,  .         .         218,842  44s.    3d. 

1850,  .    .    213,649  40   3 

1851,  .    .    254,537  38   6 

1852,  .    .    224,997  40   9 

1853,  .    .    199,392  53   3 

In  1852,  the  remittances  from  America  to 
brins  out  emigrants  from  Ireland  -were 
£1.404,000  ;  in  1853,  £1,439,000,  through 
public  channels  alone,  besides  what  was  re- 
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The  famine  of  1846,  indeed,  shook  tlieir 
confidence  in  the  potato,  the  staple 
food  of  the  country ;  hut  it  was  not 
then,  or  from  that  cause,  that  the 
great  emigration  commenced.  It  was 
in  1849,  after  two  fine  harvests — for 
the  first  of  which  a  thanksgiving  was 
I'eturned — that  it  became  so  great,  and 
in  1851  that  it  reached  its  highest 
point,  when  wheat  was  at  38s.  6d.  the 
quarter.  The  reason  was,  that  the  fall 
of  prices,  produced  by  the  combined 
influence  of  a  contracted  and  fettered 
currency  and  free  trade  in  grain,  had 
rendered  it  impossible  to  cultivate  the 
land  with  cereal  crops  to  a  profit.  The 
exportation  of  wheat  to  England  had 
fallen  off  by  1,500,000  quarters  ;  and 
Ireland,  the  great  agricultural  state, 
found  its  occupation  gone,  and  its  chil- 
dren sought  employment  in  Transat- 
lantic wilds. '•  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  emigration  was,  in  the  first 
instance  at  least,  a  very  great  advan- 
tage, though,  if  it  continues,  it  may 
come  to  impair  the  strength  and  drain 
away  the  resources  of  the  state.  But 
be  it  for  good  or  for  evil,  one  thing  is 
perfectly  clear,  that  this  important 
change  is  mainl}-  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
Eeform  Bill ;  and  that  it  is  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  effects  with  which  it  has 

mitted  through  private  channels.—  1-ith  Re- 
port of  Colonial  Land  and  Emigration  Com- 
ruissioners,  pp.  50,  71. 

*  The  fluctuations  in  the  extent  of  land  de- 
voted to  the  cultivationof  ]iotatoes  and  wheat 
is  shown  in  the  following  Table  : — 

v„.„<.                                Wheat.  Potatoes. 

^'^^"^                                 Acres.  Acres. 

184T,  .  .  743,871  284,116 

1849,  .  .  687,646  718,603 

1850,  .  .  604,8(57  875,357 

1851,  .  .  504,248  868,501 

1852,  .  .  353,566  876,532 

1853,  .  .  326,896  898,733 

1854,  .  .  411,284  980,660 

1855,  .  .  415,775  989,301 

1856,  .  .  529,650  1,104.704 

1857,  .  .  559,646  1,14G.(!47 

1858,  .  .  546,964  1,159,707 

1859,  .  .  464,175  1,200,347 

1860,  .  .  466,415  1,172,079 

1861,  .  .  401,243  1,133,504 

1862,  .  .  357,816  1,017,317 

1863,  .  .  264,706  1,023,626 

— Abstracts  of  Irish  Agricultural  Statistics  for 
these  years. 

On  this  subject  the  Times  verj'  justly  re- 
marks :  "We  cannot  regard  with  anypleasure 
or  pride  the  conversion  of  Irehiiid  into  one 
vast  pasturage,  but  we  cannot  be  blind  to  the 


thus  come  to  be  attended  which  ren- 
ders its  passing  so  vital  an  era  in  Eng- 
lish history. 

123.  To  understand  how  this  came 
about,  and  perceive  how  these  immense 
consequences  are  distinctly  to  be  traced 
to  the  revolution  eftected  in  the  Eng- 
lish constitution  by  that  great  change, 
we  have  onl}'  to  recollect  that  the  old 
constitution  which  had  grown  up,  like 
a  code  of  consuetudinary  law,  with  the 
wants  and  requirements  of  six  centu- 
ries, was  based  upon  the  representa- 
tion of  classes,  not  numbers,  and  had 
come  in  the  progress  of  time  to  admit 
all  the  great  interests  of  the  state  to 
a  share,  and  nearly  an  e(|ual  share,  of 
the  Legislature.  The  House  of  Peers 
represented,  or  rather  was  composed 
entirely  of,  the  landed  aristocracy, 
spiritual  and  temporal.  The  county 
members  were  returned  by  the  inferior 
landholders,  tenantry,  and  freeholders  ; 
the  universities  had  their  members  ; 
the  boroughs  afi'orded  an  ample  field  to 
the  various  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing interests ;  and  though  the  colo- 
nies were  not  directly  represented,  yet 
the  great  amount  of  wealth  which  their 
prosperity  remitted  to  the  mother 
country  had  enabled  persons  who  had 
made  their  fortunes  there,  and  whose 
interests  and  feelings  were  identified 
with  those  of  their  inhabitants,  to  ob- 
tain seats  in  the  House  of  Commons 
for  the  rotten  boroughs  in  great  num- 
bers. Thus  the  House  of  Commons 
had  come  to  be  an  assembly,  not  of  the 
representatives  of  any  one  class  or  sec- 
tion of  society,  but  of  all  sections  and 
classes;  and  though  the  influence  of 
wealth,  landed  or  commercial,  was 
mainly  influential  in  procuring  the  re- 
tendency  which  is  now  that  way.  Such  a 
tendency  cannot  be  stayed  if  we  wished  it 
ever  so  much;  but  it  is  fatal  to  a  system  of 
small  farms.  It  is  not  a  landlord's  move- 
ment, for  slieepwalks  will  never  make  the 
rents  which  in  times  past  have  been  raised 
from  the  fierce  com])etition  of  a  half-starved 
peasantry,  but  one  of  those  great  movements 
brought  about  by  force  of  circumstances,  and 
wholly  beyond  the  control  of  govennnents,  of 
classes,  or  any  bodies  of  men.  W^e  cannot 
even  regulate  it ;  we  nuist  only  watch  it,  ac- 
commodate ourselves  to  it,  and  mitigate,  in 
some  small  degree,  its  incidental  ill  consc- 
I  quences." — Tinies,  3d  November  1803. 
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turns,  yet  tliose  of  talent  and  labour 
were  by  no  means  disregarded.  Talent 
found  an  easy  entrance  through  the 
nomination  boroughs,  the  magnates 
being  ever  on  the  watch  for  ability  to 
support  their  side  in  Parliament ;  and 
the  potwallopers  in  many  large  bo- 
roughs returned  members  of  their  own 
choice,  whose  influence,  from  tlie  noisy 
character  of  themselves  and  their  con- 
stituents, was  much  greater  than  would 
at  first  sight  have  been  supposed  from 
their  limited  number. 

124.  That  this  was  the  true  charac- 
ter of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
secret  of  its  long-continued  influence 
and  popularit)'-,  is  decisively  proved  by 
its  legislative  acts.  Every  interest  iu 
society  was  protected  by  the  laws  or 
fiscal  regulations  which  it  passed,  and 
none  in  such  a  degree  as  to  beget  the 
suspicion  that  any  one  had  acquired  a 
disproportioned  sway  in  the  Legisla- 
ture. It  Avas  often  said  at  this  time 
that  the  landed  interest  was  the  pre- 
ponderating one  in  the  Chapel  of  St 
Stephen's  ;  and  certainly,  if  we  consi- 
der only  the  heavy  fiscal  duties  which 
protected  its  produce,  we  should  be  in- 
clined to  suppose  that  the  opinion  was 
well  founded.  But  a  closer  examina- 
tion will  show  that  the  Corn  Laws 
were  only  a  branch,  though  doubtless 
a  most  important  branch,  of  the  gen- 
eral sj'stem  of  protection  established 
through  the  country,  and  for  every 
branch  of  industry.  The  West  Indies 
were  equally  guarded.  The  heavy  du- 
ties on  foreign  sugar,  and  the  rapid 
growth  of  those  then  magnificent  set- 
tlements, prove  that  they  shared  to 
the  very  full  in  the  general  protective 
policy  which  prevailed.  Canada  was 
as  effectually  secured  by  the  duties 
Avhich  were  so  heavy  a  burden  on  Bal- 
tic timber.  The  manufacturing  inte- 
rest .shared  to  the  very  full  in  the 
benefits  of  the  same  system.  There 
was  not  a  branch  of  British  industry 
Avhich  was  not  fenced  in  by  hea\y  pro- 
tective duties.  The  shipping  interest 
was  protected  by  the  Navigation  Laws ; 
and  tliough  tlie  direct  representation 
of  labour  was  inconsiderable  in  the 
Legislature,  yet  experience  had  proved 
that  its  claims  were  not  forgotten,  for 


a  noble  fund  of  above  .six  millions 
a-year  was  voluntarily  imposed  on 
themselves  by  the  landed  interest  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  had  been 
maintained  inviolate  during  a  desper- 
ate contest  of  twenty  years'  duration, 
which  had  added  six  hundred  millions 
to  the  national  debt. 

125.  What  was  equally  significant 
of  the  eff"ective  representation  of  all 
classes  of  society  under  the  old  consti- 
tution, was  the  equitable  manner  in 
which  the  public  burdens  were  distri- 
buted over  the  various  classes  of  so- 
ciety. Universall}^  it  will  be  found 
that  the  first  result  of  class  govern- 
ment, whether  of  an  oligarchy,  aristoc- 
racy, or  democracy,  is  to  establish  an 
exemption  from  direct  taxation  in  fa- 
vour of  the  dominant  class.  The  ex- 
emption, so  much  and  justly  the  sub- 
ject of  complaint,  in  favour  of  the 
Notables  in  France  prior  to  the  Revo- 
lution, was  but  an  example  of  what 
all  other  notables,  aristocratic  or  de- 
mocratic, will  do  when  they  get  the 
power.  13ut  in  Great  Britain,  anterior 
to  1832,  the  burden  of  taxation  was 
so  equally  difiused  that  no  one  could 
discover  from  that  test  in  whose  hands 
the  government  of  the  state  was  really 
vested.  The  income-tax,  which  dur- 
ing the  war  produced  fifteen  millions 
sterling,  Avas  paid  by  less  than  three 
hundred  thousand  of  the  most  affluent 
of  the  communit}''.  Poor-rates,  assessed 
taxes,  and  local  burdens,  to  the  amount 
of  thirteen  millions  more,  were  exclu- 
sively paid  by  the  landed  interest,  who, 
in  consideration  of  that  immense  bur- 
den, were  relieved  of  the  succession 
tax,  which  was  felt  as  very  oppressive 
by  the  middle  classes.  That  tax,  how- 
ever, has  now,  by  the  Act  of  1853,  been 
laid  on  the  land,  while  not  one  of  the 
exclusive  burdens  borne  by  it  have 
been  shared  with  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munit5^  The  working  classes  paid 
no  direct  taxes  to  Government  what- 
ever ;  but  they  contributed  largely  to 
the  necessities  of  the  .state  in  the  shape 
of  indirect  duties,  which  produced 
about  half  of  the  public  revenue,  and 
from  their  great  number  were  chiefly 
paid  by  that  rank  of  society.  Thus, 
whatever  objections  there  uught  be  to 
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many  parts  of  the  old  mixed  constitu- 
tion ot  the  country  in. practice,  it  had 
long  worked  well,  both  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  industry  and  the  equit- 
able adjustment  of  the  burdens  of  all 
classes  of  society;  and  the  most  odious 
feature  of  class  government — unjust 
exemption,  from  taxation — was  un- 
kno^vn.*  j 

126.  The  representative  system  may  \ 
work  very  well  in  a  country  where  the  I 
interests  of  the  ditierent  classes  of  so-  | 
ciety  are  identical  or  nearly  so,  and  no  1 
one  has  an  interest  to  endeavour  to 
enrich  itself  at  the  expense  of  its 
neighbours  ;  but  it  necessarily  is  ex- 
posed to  great  hazard  when  these  inte- 
rests become  separate,  and  each  class 
looks  to  its  own  advantage,  without 
regard  to  the  other  ones,  in  the  legis- 
lative measures  which  it  advocates. 
A  community  is  like  a  private  family  : 
all  is  in  general  harmony  in  childhood 
and  early  youth,  when  none  have  a 
Avish  but  that  of  their  parents  ;  but 
wait  till  separate  interests  arise,  till 
the  daughters  are  to  get  marriage-por- 
tions, and  the  younger  sons  be  fitted 
out  in  the  world  at  the  expense  of  the 
elder,  and  the  harmony  is  often  found 
to  cease.  During  the  growth  of  the 
British  empire,  the  interests  of  all 
classes  were  the  same,  for  they  were 
all  engaged  in  or  dependent  on  the 
creation  of  wealth,  either  agricultural 
or  commercial.  Thence  the  unani- 
mity which  so  long  prevailed  in  the 
country  and  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  protracted  continuance,  with 
universal  concurrence,  of  a  protective 
policy  by  the  Government.  But  this 
auspicious  state  of  things  was  not  des- 
tined for  permanent  endurance  ;  and, 
what  is  very  remarkable,  it  was  at 
lengtli  terminated  from  tlie  conse- 
quences of  the  very  benefits  which  its 


former  existence  had  brought  about. 
The  mixed  constitution,  the  represen- 
tation of  interests,  perished  from  the 
effect  of  its  own  blessings,  which,  from 
their  very  magnitude,  had  become 
changed  into  curses. 

127.  The  long  enjoyment  of  peace 
in  the  British  Islands,  and  the  un- 
exampled successes  and  triumphs  of 
the  war,  had  gradually  raised  up  a 
class  in  Great  Britain  whose  interests 
were  not  identical  with  those  of  pro- 
duction, but  adverse  to  it.  The  riches 
made  during  that  long  contest,  when 
the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of 
England  enjoyed  the  practical  mono- 
poly of  the  commerce  of  the  Avorld, 
had  been  so  immense  that  the  holders 
of  realised  wealth  had  come  to  over- 
balance those  engaged  in  its  creation. 
The  interests  of  the  consumer  began  to 
bespoken  of — a  topic  never  broached 
in  former  days,  when  the  powers  of 
consumption  were  mainly  dependent 
upon  those  of  production.  The  cessa- 
tion of  the  property-tax  and  the  long 
duration  of  peace  augmented  immense- 
ly the  number  and  influence  of  those 
who,  enjoying  a  fixed  money  income- 
from  the  industry  and  accumulation 
of  former  days,  found  their  fortunes 
and  consideration  in  society  augment- 
ed by  every  diminution  that  could  be 
effected  in  the  cost  of  the  principal 
articles  of  consumption.  Thence  the- 
introduction  of  the  chea/pening  system, 
and  of  a  ceaseless  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  persons  enjoying  a  fixed  income 
to  beat  down  the  remuneration  of  all 
those  engaged  in  the  work  of  produc- 
tion. The  strife,  as  might  have  been 
anticipated  when  two  such  powerful 
interests  were  brought  into  collision, 
was  violent  and  long-continued  ;  and 
the  contraction  of  the  currency,  which- 
lowered  prices   50  per  cent,  was   of 


*  Burdens  exclusively  affecting  Land  in  1S47. 

T.  Poor-rate  in  1845,  a  very  prosperous  year,   .... 

II.  Land-tax,  ........ 

III.  Highway  Rate.s.  ....... 

IV.  Church  Rates,  .  . 

V.  Police,  Lunatic,  and  Bridge  Rates,  estimated, 

TI.  Excess  of  assessed  taxes  falling  on  laud  above  personal  estates, 
estimated, .  ....... 

YII.  Stamp-duties  peculiar  to  land,  ..... 


847,205 
u;4,042 
lt;9,891 
506,812 
500,000 

500,000 
200,000 


£12.SS7,95a 
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course  the  olijcct  of  strenuous  sup- 
port from  the  partisans  of  the  S3'stem 
of  reduced  prices.  At  length  the  pro- 
ducers were  overthrown,  and  thence 
the  decay  of  domestic  agriculture,  the 
vast  increase  of  foreign  importation 
of  food,  and  the  prodigious  emigration 
of  agricultural  labourers  from  the  Bri- 
tish Islands  in  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth centur}'.  So  naturally  did  this 
change  in  the  policy  of  Government 
arise  from  the  altered  position  of  the 
different  classes  of  society,  in  conse- 
•quence  of  the  increase  of  realised 
Avealth  during  and  after  the  war,  that 
it  may  fairly  be  considered  as  unavoid- 
■able  ;  and  one  of  the  means  by  which 
Providence,  at  the  appointed  time, 
checks  the  growth  of  aged  societies, 
occasions  the  downfall  of  worn-out 
empires,  and  provides  in  fresh  situa- 
tions for  the  further  dispersion  of  man- 
Idnd. 

128.  The  great  means  by  which  this 
consummation  was  effected  was  the 
Reform  Bill ;  but  that  organic  change, 
important  as  it  was,  is  itself  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  eftect  rather  than  a  cause, 
although,  like  other  effects  in  the  cease- 
less chain  of  human  events,  it  became 
a  cause,  and  a  most  material  one,  in  its 
turn.  The  more  the  important  years 
which  preceded  the  passing  of  the  Re- 
form Bill  arc  studied,  the  more  clearly 
does  it  appear  that  it  was  the  discon- 
tent of  the  producing  classes,  occasion- 
ed by  the  immense  fall  in  the  price  of 
their  produce,  which  induced  the  cry 
for  a  change.  They  had  petitioned 
Parliament  over  and  over  again  for 
relief,  but  in  vain;  the  Legislature, 
intrenched  in  the  close  boroughs,  the 
citadels  of  realised  wealth,  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  tiieir  complaints.  Instead 
of  expanding  the  currency,  so  as  to 
increase  the  remuneration  of  industry, 
they  contracted  it  still  farther  ^\'ith 
every  successive  catastrophe  produced 
by  that  contraction  itself.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  the  producing  classes, 
both  in  town  and  country,  irritated 
beyond  endurance  by  the  long-contin- 
ued suffering,  and  the  disregard  of  their 
well-founded  complaints,  combined  to- 
gether to  effect  a  total  change  in  the 
constitution,  and  the  excitement  cou- 


sefpient  on  the  French  Revolution  en- 
abled them  to  carry  their  intentions 
into  effect.  Xo  common  man,  William 
Cobbett,  said  that  the  moment  he  heard 
in  Amr^rica  of  the  passing  of  the  bill 
compelling  the  resumption  of  cash 
payments  by  the  Bank  of  England 
in  1819,  he  took  shipping  to  return 
to  this  country,  convinced  that  par- 
liamentary reform  could  not  much 
longer  be  delayed  ;  and  the  result  has 
proved  that  he  was  right  in  his  antici- 
pations. 

129.  These  considerations  explain 
how  it  came  to  pass  that  the  passion 
for  reform,  unfelt  as  a  national  feeling 
prior  to  1820,  became  gradual^  strong- 
er and  stronger,  until,  in  1832,  it  was 
altogether  irresistible.  The  feeling 
which  produced  it  was  the  most  power- 
ful which  can  agitate  an  intelligent 
community,  and  which,  when  it  per- 
vades all  ranks  in  the  state,  ere  long 
acquires  such  force  that  it  must  obtain 
its  entire  direction.  "  Deliverance 
from  evil!"  was  the  universal  cry. 
This  desire,  which  had  acquired  such 
force  and  intensity  as  to  have  become 
a  perfect  passion  with  nearly  all  class- 
es, and  especiall}'  the  agricultural,  is 
easily  explained,  when  we  recollect  how 
deeplyall  interests,  and  especially  those 
of  labour  and  production,  had  been 
affected  by  the  prodigious  change  of 
prices  of  commodities  of  all  sorts,  from 
grain  to  cotton,  which  had  been  effect- 
ed by  the  successive  contractions  of  the 
currency  in  1819  and  1826.  With  each 
of  these  contractions  the  cry  for  reform 
was  revived  ;  with  the  last  it  became 
so  powerful  as  in  six  years  wrought  an 
entire  change  in  the  feelings,  desires, 
and  interests  of  all  classes.  It  is  in 
this  reduction  of  prices  that  the  ex- 
planation of  the  English  revolution, 
with  all  its  mighty  effects,  foreign  and 
domestic,  is  to  be  found. 

130.  AVe  have  only  to  cast  our  eyes 
on  the  table  below,  exhibiting  the 
change  in  the  price  of  the  principal 
articles  of  commerce  from  1824  to  1832, 
to  see  how  this  was  brought  about. 
Every  article  of  production  or  exchange 
fell  gradually  in  price  after  the  su))- 
pression  of  small  notes  in  1826,  till 

1  it  settled  at   about  two-thirds  of  its 
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former  amount.*  There  was  no  class 
of  socitty,  save  the  holders  of  realised 
wealth,  \vhieli  was  not  affected  or 
ruined  l>y  the  change.  The  capitalists 
and  fundholders  alone  were  benefited : 
thence  the  cry  that  the  ricli  were  every 
day  getting  richer,  and  the  poor  poorer. 
Under  the  constant  decline  of  prices 
produced  by  the  contraction  of  the 
currency,  this  was  no  senseless  popular 
outcry ;  it  was  the  simple  statement 
of  an  acknowledged  and  undoubted 
fact.  The  organs  of  tlie  moneyed  inte- 
rest made  a  boast  of  it,  when,  after  the 
contraction  of  the  currency  had  work- 
ed out  its  full  effects,  they  said  their 
measures  had  "made  the  .sovereign 
worth  two  sovereigns."  They  had  done 
so ;  and  not  less  certainly  had  they 
made  the  labourer's  shilling  only  a  six- 
pence. They  had  halved  the  remu- 
neration of  industry  when  they  had 
doubled  the  value  of  money — they  had 
made  the  labourer's  wage  a  shilling  a- 
day  instead  of  t^vo  shillings.  The  two 
effects  were  consistent,  for  they  both 
sprang  from  the  same  cause.  This  con- 
stant decline  of  fortunes  and  diminu- 
tion of  income  in  the  largest,  most  indus- 
strious,  and  mo.st  important  class  of  the 
community,  was  felt  as  the  more  galling, 
from  the  contrast  exhibited  at  the  same 
time  by  the  situation  of  the  holders  of 
realised  wealth,  who  were  every  day  be- 
coming richer,  not  from  an  increase  of 
their  incomes,  but  an  addition  to  its 
exchangeable  value.  Every  holder  of 
commodities  felt  them  every  day  get- 
ting cheaper:  the  longer  he  retained 


them,  the  worse  was  his  sale,  the  greater 
his  loss  on  his  transactions.  Manu- 
facturers and  farmers  found  that  they 
could  not,  with  markets  constantly 
falling,  work  to  a  profit  except  by  sav- 
ing every  shilling  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, and  lowering  to  the  utter- 
most the  wages  of  their  workmen. 
Thence  a  steady  fall  at  once  in  the 
profits  of  stock  and  the  wages  of  la- 
bour, and  the  disti'essing  recurrence  of 
strikes  and  the  organisation  of  trades- 
unions  to  arrest  the  decline.  Thence, 
too,  the  origin  of  the  sore  and  angry 
feeling  between  tlie  employers  and 
employed,  which  has  never  smce  been 
allayed,  and  has  so  much  aggi'avated, 
in  periods  of  distress,  tlie  dangers  of 
our  social  position.  All  classes,  save 
the  moneyed,  were  sutiering  from  the 
long  continuance  of  a  decline  in  prices ; 
and  tliis  general  suffering  produced  the 
ill-humours  which,  skilfully  directed 
by  the  popular  leaders  against  the 
nomination  boroughs,  produced  the 
change  of  the  constitution.  It  is  no 
doubt  true  that  the  fall  in  the  price 
of  all  sorts  of  produce  to  a  certaiu  ex- 
tent neutralised  the  reduction  in  the 
profits  of  trade  and  wages  of  labour ; 
but  the  general  complaint  and  dis- 
content proved  that  it  did  so  only  to 
a  small  extent. 

131.  It  is  seldom  that  a  universal 
passion,  which  seizes  a  particular  age 
or  country  in  this  manner,  is  entirely 
erroneous  in  its  direction.  The  bor- 
oughmongers  and  venal  boroughs  were 
the  object  of  general  obloquy  for  some 


'^  Prices  of  prikcipal  Articles  of  Commerce  from  1S24  to  1S32. 


■Whea 

per 

Cotton 

IndiRO 

Iron 

Silk 

.Sugar 

Tea 

Wool 

Year. 

Winchester  Quarter. 

per  lb. 

per  lb. 

per  ton. 

per  lb. 

per  cwt. 

Jan. 

Oct. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

s.      ci 

s.     d. 

s.     d. 

s.      <\. 

£      s. 

s.      d. 

s.      d. 

s.      d. 

s.     d. 

1824 

59    2 

64     3 

1      0 

9      0 

7    0 

19     6 

42     0 

3      9 

4    3 

1S25 

64    6 

63    0 

1   on 

15     0 

12    0 

31      0 

40    0 

3     8 

4    6 

1S26 

54     5 

55     8 

1      0 

15    0 

12    0 

19     1 

50    0 

3    7 

4    6 

1S27 

51     1 

50     2 

0  lOi 

13     0 

8     0 

23     8 

45     0 

3    5 

3     6 

182S 

69     7 

71     8 

0     8^ 

13     0 

7  10 

23     6 

49    0 

3    3 

3     6 

1829 

56    0 

55    4 

0    8| 
0    8Jt 

10     0 

6  10 

21     S 

49    0 

3    5 

3     0 

1830 

60  10 

64  10 

8     9 

5     5 

16    5 

49    0 

3    2 

2     9 

1S31 

58    4 

58    3 

0     9\ 

7     8 

5    5 

IS    2 

40    0 

3     6 

3     0 

1832 

51    0 

52    G 

0     9 

6    3 

5  10 

17    0 

34    0 

3     2 

3     0 

— TooKE  On  Prices,  ii.  390,  401,  405,  406,  410,  414.  416,  420. 

The  average  price  of  wheat  per  imperial  quarter  for  these  years  is  given  in  Chap.  xxi. 
Sec.  19,  Note. 
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years  preceding  the  passing  of  the  Re- 
ionn  Bill ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that 
they  were  so,  for  it  was  in  these  seats 
that  the  power  Avas  intrenched  which 
had  produced  the  general  suffering. 
The  holders  of  realised  capital  had 
purchased  them,  or  acquired  their  di- 
rection, and  tliey  formed  a  majority 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  Avhicli  not 
only  had  introduced  all  the  new  meas- 
ures, hut  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  the 
suffering  they  had  occasioned.  In  this 
way  the  virtual  representation  of  in- 
terests through  these  boroughs,  which 
had  worked  so  well  down  to  the  close 
of  the  war,  had  not  only  ceased  to  he 
beneficial,  but  had  become  injurious. 
Tliat  representation  answers  very  well, 
and  is  the  subject  of  no  serious  com- 
plaint, as  long  as  the  interests  of  all 
classes  are  identical ;  but  it  turns  into 
a  serious  social  evil  when  those  inter- 
ests are  divided,  and  one  has  acquired 
the  power  to  enrich  itself,  by  legisla- 
tive measures,  at  the  expense  of  the 
others.  From  that  moment  the  repre- 
sentation becomes  the  object  of  general 
hostility ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  it  is  so, 
for  it  is  the  cause  of  general  suffering. 
"When  all  are  maJcmg  'iiioncy,  their  in- 
terests are  the  same,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  many  by  the  few  is  quietly 
acquiesced  in,  because  measures  con- 
ducive to  the  general  benefit  are  alone 
adopted.  But  when  one  class  has  made 
money,  and  begins  to  forward  its  sepa- 
rate interests  by  forcing  through  meas- 
ures conducive  to  its  own  advantage, 
by  cheapening  everything,  and  so  ruin- 
ing the  others,  nothing  but  the  most 
rancorous  hostility  between  them  can 
be  anticipated.  This  change  took  place 
in  Great  Britain  between  1815  andl830, 
in  consequence  of  the  immense  addi- 
tions made  to  the  realised  Avealth  of 
the  community  during  those  years  of 
pacific  accumulation,  and  thence  the 
triumph  of  the  Reform  Bill  and  all  its 
incalculable  consequences. 

132.  The  large  amount  of  talent 
which  foun<l  its  way  into  the  House 
of  Commons  through  the  nomination 
or  venal  boroughs,  aft(>r  this  change 
was  fully  established,  so  far  from  be- 
ing an  alleviation  of  these  evils,  be- 
came the  greatest  possible  aggravation 


of  them,  because  it  tended  only  to  aug- 
ment the  phalanx  of  ability  by  whicli 
interests  adver.se  to  tho.se  of  the  ma- 
jority were  advocated.  Talent  at  the 
bar  is  a  very  good  thing  as  long  as  it  is 
exerted  on  our  side,  or  equally  divided 
between  us  and  our  opponents  ;  but 
when  it  is  wholly  enlisted  agaJiist  us, 
we  are  much  better  without  it.  Tliis 
was  exactl}'  what  took  place  in  Great 
Britain  during  the  latter  years  of  the 
war,  and  the  first  fifteen  years  of  the 
peace.  Ability  in  plenty  came  into 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  nearly  all 
through  the  avenue  of  the  nomination 
boroughs  ;  but  when  it  arrived  there, 
it  was  all  found  enrolled  in  the  ranks 
of  capital,  and  pursuing  measures  ad- 
verse to  the  interests  of  industr}^  All 
the  able  young  men  of  the  time  were 
supporters  of  the  contraction  of  the 
currency,  the  cheapening  system,  and 
free  trade.  It  could  not  be  otherwise, 
for  they  were  all  brought  into  the 
House  by  the  interest  of  the  million- 
aires either  in  commerce  or  money. 
The  producing  classes — the  millions 
dependent  on  industry,  all  who  were 
making  money— found  themselves  not 
only  outvoted  by  those  who  had  made 
it,  but  silenced  by  the  eloquence  which 
they  had  enlisted  on  their  side.  This 
was  the  unkindcst  cut  of  all,  for  it 
deprived  suffering  industry  even  of 
the  last  consolation  of  the  unfortu- 
nate— that  of  being  heard  in  their 
defence. 

133.  These  considerations  at  once 
explain  the  changes  in  general  opin- 
ion, and  even,  as  it  at  lirst  sight  ap- 
pears, in  the  national  mind,  during 
the  progress  of  the  reform  movement, 
and  the  entire  transposition  of  classes 
which  had  taken  place  at  its  conclu- 
sion. Every  successive  election  which 
occurred  from  1826  to  1832  exhibited 
an  additional  number  of  counties  won 
over  to  the  reform  interest,  and  of 
boroughs  thrown  open.  These  were 
considered,  and  celebrated  at  the  time, 
as  so  many  triumphs  over  the  dominant 
oligarchy  which  had  so  long  oppressed 
the  nation  :  in  reality,  they  were  so 
many  triumphs  of  the  interests  of  pro- 
duction over  those  of  realised  wealth. 
The  impulse  given  to  the  popular  party 
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by  the  success  of  the  French  lievolu- 
tion  of  1830  brought  tlie  two  interests, 
now  in  open  hostility,  to  an  equality, 
as  appeared  in  the  majority  of  1  in  a 
House  of  605  for  leave  to  bring  in  the 
Eeform  Bill ;  and  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  popular  influence,  during  the  two 
years  of  general  sulfering  and  ceaseless 
agitation  which  succeeded,  gave  the 
popular  party  so  great  a  majority  in 
the  Parliament  elected  in  April  1831, 
as  enabled  it  to  coerce  both  the  Crown 
and  the  House  of  Peers,  and  effect  by 
forcible  means  an  entire  change  in  the 
constitution.  The  counties  were  nearly 
unanimous  in  favour  of  reform,  and 
against  the  old  constitution — a  mar- 
vellous change  from  the  time  when 
they  uniformly  returned  members  who 
were  its  stanchest  supporters,  but 
easily  explained  when  it  is  recollected 
that  they  depended  on  the  interests  of 
agriculture,  the  greatest,  branch  of  pro- 
duction, Avhich,  with  the  exception  of 
three  years,  from  1822  to  1825,  had 
been  in  a  constant  state  of  sufiering 
since  the  contraction  of  the  currency 
in  1819. 

134.  When  the  victory  was  gained, 
and  the  lower  class  of  shopkeepers 
and  householders  within  boroughs  were 
invested  with  the  absolute  government 
of  the  empire,  it  was  not  at  first  that 
they  either  felt  their  strength  or  be- 
came sensible  of  the  power  with  which 
they  had  been  invested.  The  change 
effected  by  the  admission  of  the  newly 
enfranchised  classes  was  so  immense, 
that  men  at  first  could  not  believe  in 
its  reality.  The  nobleman  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  borough,  the  capitalist 
within  its  bounds,  was  still  the  object 
of  antiquated  reverence  and  respect, 
after  all  real  poAver  had  slipped  from 
their  hands.  The  new  voters  were  a 
heterogeneous  body,  who  had  never 
before  been  united  by  any  common 
bond,  and  many  of  whom  Avere  still 
subject  to  the  old  influences.  Several 
elections  required  to  intervene  before 
they  discovered  their  real  strength,  or 
■were  so  united  as  to  be  able  to  exercise 
it  Avith  effect.  But  when  questions  af- 
fecting the  pecuniary  interests  of  the 
new  electors  were  brought  forward, 

VOL.  ly. 


their  preponderance  became  manifest, 
and  a  sense  of  their  strength  made 
them  ready  to  exercise  it.  Leaders 
were  soon  found,  who,  discarding  and 
even  opposing  the  aristocratic  influ- 
ences which  had  so  long  been  all-power- 
ful in  the  boroughs,  boldly  cultivated 
the  affections  and  stood  on  the  sup- 
port of  the  class  to  wdiom  the  Eeform 
Bill  had  given  a  majority.  At  length 
it  Avas  discovered  Avhere  the  real  power 
lay,  and  the  aristocratic  leaders  aa-Iio 
had  aided  the  people  in  forcing  through 
the  Eeform  Bill  found  to  their  dismay 
that  the}'-  had  cut  aAvay  the  branch  on 
AAdiich  they  themselves  sat,  and  put 
themselves  into  Schedule  A  as  eftectu- 
ally  as  they  had  done  their  most  ob- 
noxious opponents. 

135.  The  producing  classes  both  in 
toAvn  and  country  thought  their  as- 
cendancy AA'ould  be  secured  by  the  Ee- 
form Bill,  and  especiallythe  £10  clause, 
Avhich  accordingly  became  the  object 
of  the  most  enthusiastic  and  general 
support  by  all  the  middle  and  working 
classes  in  the  state.  ItAvas  maiiilyby 
their  exertions  that  the  bill,  AA'ith  that 
vital  clause  unchanged,  Avas  carried. 
The  cry  of  "  The  bill,  the  whole  bill, 
and  nothing  but  the  bill !  "  proved,  by 
their  aid,  victorious.  Eighty  -  five  out 
of  the  ninety -four  county  members  for 
England  and  "Wales  Avere  by  their  aid 
carried  in  the  decisive  election  of  April 
1831  in  the  reform  interest ;  and  it 
Avas  they,  and  the  Scotch  and  Irish 
members,  Avho  formed  the  majority 
AV'hich  outvoted  the  borough  members 
and  carried  the  bill.  But  never  Avere 
expectations  more  fallacious  than  those 
AA'hich,  from  this  great  triumph,  anti- 
cipated an  addition  to  the  legislative 
strength  of  the  producing  classes.  It 
is  true,  the  ascendancy  of  realised  capi- 
tal, Avhich  had  gained  jiossession  of  the 
majority  of  the  close  boroughs,  was  de- 
stroyed ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  ncAv 
interest,  still  more  inimical  to  the  in- 
terests of  production,  Avas  installed  in 
poAver,  of  Avhicli  it  has  ever  since  re- 
tained possession.  This  AA'as  the  buy- 
ing and  selling  class — the  interest  of 
shopkeepers,  to  Avhom  the  £10  clause 
gave  the  entire  command  of  the  ma- 
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jority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  ami 
with  it  of  the  whole  empire. 

136.  To  understand  how  this  came 
about,  it  is  only  necessary  to  recollect 
that  by  the  Reform  Bill  nearly  iico- 
thirds  of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
composed  of  members  for  borouglis. 
Experience  has  now  ascertained  what 
at  the  time  was  far  from  being  antici- 
pated—that two-thirds  of  the  consti- 
tuents of  this  majority  were  persons 
occupying  premises,  for  the  most  part 
shops,  rented  from  £10  to  £20  a-year.* 
Here,  then,  is  the  governing  class  of 
the  British  empire  under  the  new  con- 
stitution, and  in  their  ascendancy  is 
to  be  found  the  real  spring  which  has 
ever  since  directed  the  Avhole  policy 
of  Great  Britain,  both  external  and 
internal.  The  injustice  of  giving  this 
class  the  command  of  the  State  is  ob- 
vious, from  the  consideration  that  it  is 
*  The  author  is  enabled  to  speak  with  con- 
fidence on  this  point,  from  having  presided 
for  thirty  years  in  the  Registration  Court  of 
Lanarkshire,  which  includes  Glasgow,  and 
wliere  there  have  never  been  less  than  two 
thousand,  sometimes  as  many  as  six  thousand, 
claims  for  enrolment  in  each  year.  From  his 
own  observation,  as  well  as  the  opinion  of  the 
most  experienced  agents  whom  he  consulted 
on  the  point,  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  majority  of  every  urban  constituency  is 
to  be  found  among  persons  pay  uigr  a  rent  for 
houses  or  shops,  or  the  two  together,  between 
£10  and  £20,  and  a  decided  majority  below 
£•25.  But  in  order  to  make  sure  of  the  point, 
he  has  examined  his  note-book  of  cases  en- 
rolled this  year  (1834),  and  he  finds  that  they 
stood  thus  for  the  burgh  of  Glasgow : — 

Total  claims, 1530 

Enrolled  on  rents  between  £10 

and  £20,         .        .        .        .787 
Above  £20,  and  all  other  classes,  614 

Rejected, 129 

1530 

As  Glasgow  contains  within  itself  a  larger 
number  of  warehouses,  manufactories,  and 
shops  at  very  high  rents— varying  from  £5  to 
£1500  a-j'eai' — tlian  any  other  town,  except 
the  metropolis,  in  the' empire,  this  may  be 
considered  as  proof  positive  that  over  the 
whole  country  the  majority  enrolled  on  rents 
below  £20  is  still  more  decided.  There  is  no 
other  record  but  the  revising  barrister's  or 
registering  sheriff's  notes  of  cases  which  will 
show  where  the  real  majority  of  the  voters  is 
to  be  found.  The  returns  of  houses  paying 
tlie  tax  beginning  at  £20  will  throw  no  light 
on  the  subject,  for  the  great  majority  of  voters 
in  towns  are  enrolled  on  shops  which  pay  no 
tax;  and  even  the  rating  to  poor-rates  is  not 
a  test  to  be  relied  on,  as  it  is  often  made  under 
the  real  value,  and  in  many  boroughs  there  are 
no  police  or  other  local  burdens  at  all. 


a  minority  botli  in  number  and  value. 
The  classes  in  Great  Britain  dependent 
on  agriculture,  according  to  the  census 
of  1851,  were  just  equal  to  the  manu- 
facturing, each  being  ten  and  a  half 
millions ;  and  the  land  pavs  £3.500,000 
out  of  the  £5,300,000  of  the  income- 
tax  ;  yet  its  representatives  in  England 
are  only  159  to  341  for  boroughs,  and 
in  the  whole  empire  253  to  405.  This 
effect  was  not  generally  anticipated  at 
the  time,  the  attention  of  men  being 
mainly  directed  to  the  democratic  ten- 
dency of  the  much  -  agitated  change. 
But  even  at  the  outset  there  were  not 
awanting  those  who  prognosticated 
this  result  from  the  bill,  and  predict- 
ed the  virtual  disfranchisement  of  all 
other  classes,  and  effective  establish- 
ment of  the  class  government  of  the 
shopkeeping  interest,  from  the  altera- 
tion; and  the  prediction  has  been  so 
completely  verified  to  the  letter  that 
all  other  consequences  of  the  Reform 
Bill  sink  into  insignificance  in  com- 
parison. All  the  subsequent  changes 
in  the  legislation,  commercial  policy, 
and  foreign  measures  of  the  British 
Government  since  that  time,  which 
have  given  rise  to  such  vehement  feuds 
amongst  ourselves,  and  such  unbound- 
ed astonishment  in  foreign  countries, 
have  arisen  from  this  change  in  the 
dominant  class  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  proof  of  this  is  decisive. 
The  leaders  of  the  Conservatives— that 
is,  the  party  of  Protection — have  been 
twice  since  in  possession  of  power, 
once  in  1841  and  once  in  1852 ;  but  on 
both  occasions  they  have  been  forced 
to  abandon  what  the}'  formerly  main- 
tained :  on  the  first,  from  an  alleged, 
and  probably  a  real,  change  of  opinion 
on  the  part  of  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  on  the 
last,  from  no  similar  change,  but  the 
ascertained  strength  of  their  oppon- 
ents, elected  by  the  trading  constitu- 
encies. 

137.  It  Avill  belong  to  the  future 
volumes  of  this  History  to  trace  the 
consequences  of  the  entire  transfer- 
ence of  power  in  the  British  Islands 
from  the  producing  to  the  buying  and 
selling  class,  upon  the  whole  policy  of 
the  empire — domestic,  colonial,  and 
foreign— and  its  effects  upon  the  des- 
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tiuies  of  the  empire  and  of  the  world. 
In  the  mean  time,  it  is  material  to 
signalise  the  faults  on  both  .sides  com- 
mitted during  the  course  of  the  con- 
test, and  the  errors  in  the  formation 
of  the  constitution  which  were  acted 
upon,  and  have  produced  effects  now 
irremediable.  Such  a  survey  will  give 
much  occasion  for  regret  in  public 
measmes,  and  much  ground  for  for- 
giveness to  individual  men.  The  more 
that  the  operation  of  general  causes  is 
unfolded,  the  less  ground  does  there 
appear  for  censure  of  particular  per- 
sons; and  of  many  who  have  stood 
forth  as  leaders  in  the  strife  shall  we 
be  led  to  say,  in  the  words  of  the 
philosopher,  "  He  has  dashed  with  his 
oar  to  hasten  the  cataract;  he  has 
waved  with  his  fan  to  give  speed  to 
the  winds." 

138.  The  Conservatives,  or  Protec- 
tionists as  they  were  afterwards  called, 
committed  a  grievous  mistake,  and 
they  were  guilty,  politically  speaking, 
of  a  great  sin,  in  exerting  their  intiu- 
ence  to  prevent  the  extension  of  the 
right  of  returning  members  to  the 
gveat  manufacturing  towns  and  dis- 
tricts. The  demand  for  this  boon  on 
tlie  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  tliese 
great  hives  of  industry  and  workshops 
of  wealth  was  just  and  reasonable ;  its 
concession  would  have  been  equally 
gracious  and  expedient,  and  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  ruling  principle 
of  the  constitution,  which  was  the  re- 
presentation of  ALL  classes.  So  sti'ong- 
ly  were  the  interests  of  realised  Avealth 
then  intrenched  in  the  Legislature,  that 
a  very  small  concession  would  have 
been  gratefully  received  by  the  advo- 
cates of  industry,  then  practically  un- 
represented, and  it  might  possibly  have 
postponed  for  a  very  long  period,  if  not 
altogether  averted,  the  cnfire  transfer- 
ence of  power  to  the  buying  and  sell- 
ing class,  which  by  its  refusal  was  so 
soon  after  efi'ected.  The  division  on 
the  East  Retford  cpiestiou  was  the  first, 
and  perhaps  the  most  important,  in 
the  many  causes  whicli  conspired  to 
overturn  the  existing  frame  of  govern- 
ment. The  argument  then  so  gener- 
ally used  and  relied  upon,  that  the 
constitution,  with  all  its  theoretical 


imperfections,  had  worked  well,  and 
therefore  should  be  continued,  was  a 
palpable  sophism  decisively  disproved 
by  the  clamour  raised  for  its  aboli- 
tion. A  whole  nation  never  concurs 
in  demanding  a  change  in  institutions 
which  have  proved  universally  bene- 
ficial. As  long  as  the  nomination 
boroughs  had  proved  x>i'otective  of  all 
interests,  they  were  the  objects  of  no 
obloquy;  it  was  when  the}'  fell  into 
the  hands  of  those  who  were  actuated 
by  an  adverse  interest,  and  pursued 
measures  destructive  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  working  classes,  that  the  cry 
for  their  abolition  arose.  The  consti- 
tution, it  was  said  by  some,  with  all  its 
theoretical  imperfections,  had  worked 
well :  and  so  it  had  in  bygone  days ; 
but  it  was  now  felt,  from  the  general 
fall  of  prices,  to  work  ill ;  and  thence 
its  discredit.  In  resisting  the  demand 
for  representation  on  the  part  of  the 
manufacturing  districts,  the  Conserva- 
tives fell  into  the  usual  error  of  judg- 
ing of  things  as  they  had  been,  not  as 
they  are.  They  applied  tlie  same  meas- 
ure to  a  grown  man  which  they  had 
found  answei-ed  a  bo}^ ;  they  kept  look- 
ing for  the  sun  in  the  east,  because  it 
had  once  risen  there.  Worse  than 
this,  they  forgot  the  duties  of  power 
in  the  enjoyment  of  its  sweets,  and 
defended  the  nomination  borouglis  as 
if  they  had  been  their  private  property, 
not  a  trust  for  the  public  good. 

139.  What  they  should  have  done 
at  this  crisis  is  now  sufficiently  ap- 
parent. The}'  should  liave  acquiesced 
in  the  demand  for  representatives  on 
the  part  of  the  great  manufacturing 
towns  and  districts,  and  striven  only 
to  fix  the  constituency  in  them  on 
such  a  basis  as  Avould  have  secured  an 
adequate  attention  to  their  inter(\sts, 
and  not  endangered  the  constitution. 
Neglect  of  those  interests,  measures 
subversive  of  them,  had  occasioned 
the  demand  for  reform;  attention  to 
those  interests,  steps  calculated  to  pro- 
mote them,  were  the  appropriate  re- 
medy. By  transferring  the  franchise 
of  every  borough  convicted  of  bribery 
to  a  great  manufacturing  town,  a  mode 
of  solving  the  difficulty  was  presented, 
so  just   as   to   disarm   complaint,   so 
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gradual  as  to  remove  apprehension,  so 
frequent  of  recurrence  as  to  inspire 
hope.  No  political  party  ever  com- 
mitted a  gi-eater  mistake  than  the  Con- 
servatives did,  in  declining  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  just  and  safe  mode 
of  adjusting  an  important  and  delicate 
political  question,  and  missing  the  op- 
j)ortunity  of  accommodating  the  con- 
stitution without  risk  to  the  varying 
circumstances  of  society  in  the  British 
Islands. 

140.  The  next  great  mistake  com- 
mitted, not  by  the  whole,  but  by  a 
considerable  section  of  the  Conserva- 
tive party,  was  in  coalescing  with  the 
Radicals  in  November  1830,  to  throw 
out  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  Admin- 
istration. There  might  have  been 
steps  taken  by  that  xVdministration  of 
which  they  did  not  approve  :  the  mode 
of  carrying  through  Catholic  eman- 
cipation might  have  been  violent  and 
unconstitutional ;  the  men  who  did  it 
might  have  been  worthy,  at  the  pro- 
per time,  of  parliamentary  censure; 
but  was  it  a  fitting  period  to  inflict 
such  a  chastisement,  when  the  nation 
was  convulsed  by  the  reform  move- 
ment, and  the  recent  overthrow  of  the 
monarchy  in  France  had  roused  in  the 
very  highest  degree  the  revolution- 
ary passions  over  the  whole  country  ? 
What  was  this  but  to  expose  the  na- 
tion to  the  risk  of  gi'eat  social  and 
organic  change,  at  the  very  time  when 
it  was  most  violently  excited,  and  the 
example  of  successful  revolution  in  the 
neighbouring  kingdom  had  roused  the 
democratic  passions  to  the  very  high- 
est pitch  ?  To  drive  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington from  the  helm  at  that  junc- 
ture, was  not  to  punish  him  or  his 
j\Iinistry,  but  themselves  and  their 
children. 

141.  The  Duke  of  Wellington's  fa- 
mous declaration  against  reform,  to 
which  the  Liberal  party  ascribe  the 
subsequent  irresistible  strength  of  the 
revolutionary  passion,  was  in  one  re- 
spect wise,  in  another  unwise.  It  was 
unquestionably  wise  to  declare  against 
any  change  in  the  constitution,  at  a 
time  when  the  nation  was  so  violently 
excited,  and  when  opening  the  door  to 
innovation  might  induce   revolution  ; 


and  the  Duke  did  right  to  say  that  the 
King's  Government  vrould  not  at  that 
time  be  a  party  to  any  such  proceed- 
ing. But  the  result  has  proved  that 
he  did  wrong  in  declaring  against  re- 
form at  all  times  and  under  all  circum- 
stances, and  making  the  nation  believe 
that,  unless  they  forced  it  at  that  mo- 
ment, they  would  never  gain  it  at  an- 
other. The  necessary  effect  of  this 
belief  was  to  double  the  strength  of 
the  movement  party  at  the  moment, 
by  uniting  to  their  ranks  all  who 
thought  that  the  changes  in  society, 
which  the  last  thirty  years  had  induc- 
ed, required  an  admission,  as  beyond 
all  doubt  they  did,  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  new  interests  in  the  state 
into  the  constitution.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  spoke  of  land  being  the 
only  sure  foundation  of  government, 
and  of  the  popular  party  already  en- 
joying as  large  a  share  of  it  as  was 
consistent  with  the  wellbeing  of  so- 
ciety and  securit}'  of  the  nation ;  forget- 
ting, or  rather  never  having  been  sen- 
sible of,  the  vast  increase  of  the  com- 
mercial classes  which  had  arisen  from 
the  peace  purchased  by  his  own  vic- 
tories, and  the  duplication  of  their 
strength  owing  to  the  effect  of  the 
monetary  measures  to  which  he  him- 
self had  been  a  party.  It  is  in  vain 
to  expect  that  men,  having  attained 
to  majority,  will  be  satisfied  with 
the  parental  rule  which  was  cheer- 
fully submitted  to  during  the  help- 
lessness of  infancy  or  the  docility  of 
youth.  The  cry  of  nature  is,  "Give 
us  self-government,  though  it  be  to 
our  own  ruin."  What  Wellington 
should  have  said  was,  "This  is  not 
the  time  or  the  mode  for  bringing  on 
the  great  question  of  organic  change 
in  the  constitution ;  but  when  the  ex- 
citement of  the  moment  has  subsided, 
Government  will  be  prepared  to  bring 
forward  measures  which  Avill  satisfy  all 
the  reasonable  Avishes  of  the  people." 
AVhether  such  a  promise  would  have 
satisfied  the  majority  of  Reformers  may 
well  indeed  be  doubted;  but  at  least 
it  would  iiave  thrown  the  responsibil- 
ity of  ulterior  and  perilous  changes  on. 
them  alone,  and  relieved  Government 
of  the  reproach  of  having,  by  an  ill- 
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timed  declaration  of  implacable  hos- 
tility, rendered  the  movement  party 
unmanageable  in  the  hands  of  their 
opponents. 

142.  Tlie  faults  committed  by  the 
Liberal  party  during  tlie  progress  of 
this  great  contest  were  still  more  glar- 
ing, and  they  may  be  pronounced  upon 
with  more  confidence  than  those  of 
theii*  opponents,  because,  as  they  were 
victorious  in  the  strife,  their  measures 
were  carried  into  execution,  and  have 
thus  been  brought  to  the  test  of  expe- 
rience. The  first  wrong  step  which 
they  took,  and  which  perhaps  drew 
after  it  all  the  rest,  was  bringing  for- 
ward the  reform  question  at  all,  at  a 
time  when  the  nation  was  convTilsed 
with  the  triumph  of  the  Barricades, 
and  all  calm  discussion  of  the  proposed 
change,  vital  as  it  was,  had  become 
impossible.  Considered  as  a  party  ad- 
vantage indeed,  and  as  a  stepping- 
stone  by  which  they  themselves  might 
ascend  to  power,  and  terminate  the 
long  and  hated  dominion  of  the  Tories, 
it  was  natural  that  the  "Whigs  should 
make  the  most  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion ;  and  no  one  can  with  reason  blame 
them  for  having  done  all  they  could, 
by  ordinary  means,  to  tm'n  it  to  the 
best  advantage.  They  were  fully  en- 
titled to  do  so :  they  did  so  :  they  sup- 
planted the  Duke  of  Wellington's  Ad- 
ministration, and  seated  themselves  in 
power.  But  having  done  this,  they 
went  a  step  further,  and  resolved 
upon  a  change  in  the  constitution  so 
vast  as  should  for  ever  prevent  the 
return  of  their  opponents  to  power. 
What  was  this  but  setting  fire  to  the 
house  in  which  they  both  dwelt,  in 
order  to  drive  their  rivals  out  of  the 
wing  which  they  still  occupied  ?  The 
danger  Avas  imminent  that  the  whole 
edifice,  as  had  occurred  in  France, 
would  be  involved  in  the  conflagration. 
Mr  Pitt  had,  at  no  distant  period, 
given  a  memorable  example  of  what 
they  should  have  done  on  occasion  of 
their  triumph.  In  1784,  when  he  de- 
feated the  coalition  of  Lord  Xortli 
and  ]\Ir  Fox,  he  terminated  the  reign 
of  the  Whigs,  which  had  lasted  almost 
without  interruption  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury, and  the  majority  which  he  gain- 


ed in  the  Commons  (136)  was  just  the 
same  as  Lord  Grey  acquired  by  his  dis- 
solution of  Parliament  in  April  1831. 
But  !Mr  Pitt  made  no  change  in  the 
constitution,  when  the  enthusiasm  in 
his  favour,  and  the  majority  he  had 
acquired,  enabled  him  to  have  done  so 
with  a  certainty  of  success;  he  made 
no  attempt  to  extinguish  the  Whig 
boroughs,  numerous  and  corrupt  as 
they  were :  though  a  refomier  at  that 
time,  he  abstained  from  refonn  when 
it  might  have  imperilled  the  state.  He 
had  the  strength  of  a  giant,  but  he  did 
not  use  it  like  a  giant.  Thence  half  a 
century  of  power  to  his  party,  and  the 
glories  of  the  Revolutionaiy  war,  and 
unexampled  extension  and  prosperity 
to  his  country. 

143.  The  next,  and  by  far  the  most 
serious  fault  which  the  Whigs  commit- 
ted at  this  time,  was  in  the  structure 
of  the  Reform  Bill  itself,  which  was  of 
such  a  kind  as  rendered  the  existence 
of  the  British  empire,  as  it  then  stood, 
for  any  considerable  time  a  matter  of 
impossibility.  The  great,  the  irreme- 
diable error  committed  in  this  jioint 
of  view,  Avas  that  which,  at  first  sight, 
seems  its  great  recommendation,  and 
Avhat  from  its  simplicity  had,  through 
life,  recommended  it  to  Lord  Grey, 
viz.,  the  ^iniformity  of  the  borough 
representation.  As  three-fifths  of  the 
House  of  Commons  Avas  composed  of 
the  members  for  boroughs,  and  three- 
fifths  of  the  constituents  of  the  bor- 
oughs Avere  persons  renting  tenements 
rented  at  fi-om  £10  to  £20,  the  entire 
command  of  the  country  Avas  A'ested 
in  that  class,  a  decided  majority  of 
AA'hich  Avere  shopkeepers,  or  persons 
Avhom  they  influenced.  The  land,  the 
colonies,  the  shipping  interest,  Avere, 
to  all  practical  purposes,  disfranchised ; 
because,  though  in  part  still  represent- 
ed in  Parlianifut,  they  were  in  a  decid- 
ed minority,  and  consequently  their 
complaints  and  their  votes  Avere  alike 
powerless  and  disregarded.  The  rul- 
ing class,  thus  vested  Avith  supreme 
and  uncontrolled  dominion  of  the  A'ast 
and  varied  British  empire  dependent 
on  such  various  interests,  Avas  actuated 
by  one  only  interest,  that  of  buying 
chccq)  and  selling  dear.     This  thence- 
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forward  "became  the  governing  prin- 
ciple of  British  legislation,  to  which 
every  statesman,  of  wliatever  party, 
and  whatever  his  princij)les  had  been 
or  still  were,  was  compelled  to  give  in 
his  adhesion.  Every  one  soon  discov- 
ered, from  tlie  temper  of  the  House  of 
Commons  elected  by  the  new  consti- 
tuencies, that  he  could  carry  on  the 
government  in  no  other  way.  This 
atibrds  the  key  to  the  whole  subse- 
([uent  changes  in  the  conmiercial  po- 
licy of  the  British  empire,  and  goes 
far  to  exculpate  many  who  have  stood 
foremost,  and  been  most  exposed  to 
obloquy,  in  bringing  them  about. 
Ever  since  the  Reform  Bill  became  the 
law  of  the  land,  if  we  were  not,  as  Na- 
jjoleon  said,  a  nation  of  shopkeepers, 
we  have  at  least  been  a  nation  governed 
hy  slioiyJcecpcrs. 

144.  Earl  Grey  was  not  ignorant 
of  the  preponderating  strength  of  the 
boroughs  in  the  reformed  House  of 
Commons ;  but  he  was  misled  in  regard 
to  the  inliuence  Avhich  would  dirert 
these  boroughs,  by  the  delusion  which 
was  then  so  general,  and  in  truth  was 
the  foundation  of  the  whole  subsequent 
changes  of  the  British  empire.  This 
was  the  blindness  of  an  entire  genera- 
tion to  the  eflects  on  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  different  classes  of  society 
produced  by  the  monetary  bills  of  1819 
and  1826.  These  bills,  in  effect,  with- 
drew the  greater  part  of  the  boroughs 
from  territorial,  and  brought  them  un- 
der moneyed  or  trading  interests.  They 
halved  the  income  and  doubled  the 
debts  of  the  landed  proprietors,  Avhile 
in  effect  they  doubled  the  income  and 
halved  the  debts  of  the  inhabitants  of 
towns.  Thence  an  entire  change  in 
the  ruling  influences  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  boroughs.  They  rapidly 
slipped  out  of  the  hands  of  the  bur- 
dened and  impoverished  landlords  who 
had  hitherto  held  them,  and  fell  under 
the  direction  of  tlie  moneyed  or  trading 
classes,  whose  fortunes  had  been  prac- 
tically so  much  enlarged  by  legisla- 
tive measures.  AVhat  was  called  the 
opening  of  these  boroughs,  which  oc- 
curred so  often  before  and  after  the 
Reform  Bill,  and  was  so  much  boasted 
of  at  the  time,  was  in  truth  not  an 


ojiening,  but  a  transference  of  it  to  a 
different  interest  in  the  state.  The 
borough  was  still  governed  as  much  as 
ever  it  was  by  a  clic^ue,  but  it  was  a. 
clique  of  different  persons,  and  actu- 
ated by  different  interests.  It  was  no 
longer  composed  of  the  squire,  his 
factor,  the  parson,  and  attorney,  in 
the  borough,  but  the  manufacturer, 
the  warehouseinan,  and  two  or  three 
of  the  chief  tradesmen  in  it;  it  no 
longer  met  in  the  back  parlour,  but 
the  back  shop. 

145.  This  general  transference  of  the 
boroughs  from  the  producing  to  the 
buying  and  selling  interest,  from  the 
operation  of  the  new  monetary  system, 
was  for  the  first  time  brought  into  ac- 
tive operation  when  the  Reform  Bill 
gave  them  a  real  representation.  AVhen 
they  Avere  notoriously  and  avowedly 
venal,  they  did  not,  in  reality,  repre- 
sent the  inhabitants  who  dwelt  in  them, 
but  the  merchants,  capitalists,  or  co- 
lonial interests  by  whom  they  were 
purchased.  Gatton,  with  its  ruined 
church,  might,  and  often  did,  repre- 
sent Jamaica;  Old  Sarum,  with  its 
green  mound,  millions  of  our  sable 
subjects  in  Hindostan.  It  was  the 
effective  nature  of  the  representation, 
which  the  colonies  and  shipping  in- 
terests thus  ac([uired,  which  rendered 
the  British  constitution  of  such  long 
endurance,  and  so  generally  popular, 
notwithstanding  its  obvious  deviation 
from  theoretical  perfection.  The  col- 
onies and  shipping  interest  were  really, 
though  not  in  form,  represented  under 
the  old  constitution  ;  and  this  was 
done  so  effectually  that  the  West  In- 
dian was  for  long  the  strongest  single 
interest  in  the  House  of  Commons;  it 
could,  during  the  war,  command  eighty 
votes.  But  when  the  representation 
of  the  British  boroughs  was  rendered 
not  nominal,  but  real,  this  state  of 
things  was  entirely  altered.  Xot  only 
Avas  the  door,  which  had  so  long  let 
in  the  real  representatives  of  the  co- 
lonial and  shipping  interests,  closed  to 
them,  but  it  was  opened  to  their  op- 
ponents. 

146.  The  shopkeepers  in  the  small 
towns,  generally  from  three  to  fiva 
hundred  in  number,  turned  a  deaf  ear 
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to  any  candidate  who  talked  to  tliem 
of  colonial  or  maritime  interests,  of 
■which  they  knew  little,  and  for  which 
they  cared  less ;  but  they  received  with 
open  arms  any  one  who  promised  them 
cheap  sugar,  diminished  cost  of  wood 
and  freights,  cheapened  corn,  tea,  and 
coffee.  Thus  not  only  was  the  virtual 
representation  of  the  colonies  and 
shipping  interest  cut  off  by  the  Re- 
form Bill,  but  the  numerous  seats  they 
had  formerly  held,  if  not  extinguished, 
were  transferred  to  an  adverse  interest 
— a  change  which  explains  the  whole 
subsequent  alteration  in  the  commer- 
cial and  colonial  policy  of  the  British 
empire.  It  must  therefore  be  regarded 
as  the  next,  and  perhaps  the  greatest 
error  in  the  Reform  Bill,  that,  while 
it  cut  off  the  indirect  representation  of 
the  colonies  and  shipowners,  it  did  not 
give  them  a  direct  one,  and  left  them 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  a  majority  in 
the  British  Islands,  composed,  for  the 
most  part,  of  persons  of  limited  and 
local  information,  and  governed  entire- 
ly by  adverse  interests.  To  produce 
cheap  and  sell  dear  was  for  their  in- 
terest ;  to  buy  their  produce  cheap  and 
sell  it  dear  was  for  the  interest  of  their 
new  governors. 

147.  Two  facts,  of  general  notoriety 
and  decisive  importance,  demonstrate 
the  reality  of  these  vast  changes,  and 
the  unbounded  influence  which  they 
must  have  on  the  future  fate  of  the 
British  empire.  The  first  of  these  is, 
that,  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury after  the  Reform  Bill  had  given 
them  the  government  of  the  country, 
the  lu'ban  shopkeepers  had  obtained 
for  themselves  an  entire  exemjJtion 
from  every  species  of  dArect  taxation, 
and  laid  it  Avitli  increased  severity 
upon  the  disfranchised  classes  in  the 
state;  while,  at  the  same  time,  they 
had  contrived  to  shake  off  all  the  in- 
direct taxes  by  which  they  were  more 
immediately  affected.  They  have  got 
the  window -tax  taken  off,  and  the 
house-tax  from  all  houses  below  £20, 
the  line  icliere  the  ruling  class  begins; 
and  when  Lord  Derby's  Ministry 
brought  forward  the  proposal,  obvi- 
ously just,  to  lower  the  duty  to  £10 
houses,  they  instantly  expelled  them 


from  office  by  a  vote  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  They  kept  the  income- 
tax  for  long  at  incomes  above  £150, 
and  only  brought  it  down  under  the 
pressure  of  war  to  £100 — a  line  which 
practically  insures  an  exemption  from 
that  burden  to  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
ruling  occupants  of  houses  below  £20 ; 
while  a  tax  producing  now  (1854) 
above  £10,000,000  a-year  is  saddled 
exclusively  upon  less  than  250,000 
persons  in  the  empire.*  They  have 
got  quit  entirely  of  the  tax  on  grain, 
lowered  almost  to  nothing  those  on 
wood  and  meat,  and  signally  reduced 
those  on  tea  and  sugar  and  coffee,  in 
which  so  large  a  part  of  their  consump- 
tion lies ;  wliile  the  direct  taxes  on  the 
land  and  higher  classes,  not  embrac- 
ing above  250,000  persons,  have  been 
increased  so  as  now  to  yield  above 
£20,000,000  a-year,  or  £80  by  each 
PERSON  on  an  average,  in  income-tax, 
assessed  taxes,  and  stamps  !  In  a  word, 
since  they  got  the  power,  the  notables 
of  England  have  established  a  much 
more  entire  and  unjust  exemption,  in 
their  own  favour,  from  taxation,  than 
the  notables  in  France  did  before  the 
Revolution— a  curious  and  instructive 
circumstance,  indicating  how  identical 
men  are  in  all  ranks  when  their  in- 
terests are  concerned,  and  they  obtain 
power,  and  the  futility  of  the  idea  that 
the  extension  of  the  number  of  the 
governors  is  any  security  whatever 
against  the  establishment  of  an  arbi- 
trary or  unjust  system  of  administra- 
tion over  the  governed. 

148.  The  next  circumstance  which 
has  demonstrated  the  reality  of  the 
changes  now  described  is  the  ruin 
which  has,  since  the  Reform  Bill,  been 
brought  on  some  of  our  greatest  col- 
onies, and  the  steps  evidently  taking, 
both  by  Government  and  in  the  col- 
onies themselves,  to  sever  the  connec- 
tion with  the  rest.     It  is  needless  to 

*  The  persons  assessed  for  the  income-tax, 
ill  1853,  imder  Schedule  D  (Trades  and  Pro- 
fes.sious),  was  only  IIO.OOO !  The  holders  of 
land  and  funds  cannot  be  above  100,000  more. 
The  income-tax,  at  16d.  in  the  pound,  in  185G, 
produced  £16,000,000,  paid  by  not  above 
300,000  persons.  The  whole  assessed  in  Sche- 
dule D,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  were 
203,000,  of  whom  120,000  were  below  £150. 
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say  anything  of  the  "West  Indies ;  it  is 
nniversally  known  that,  within  the  last 
twenty-tive  years,  and  from  the  effect 
of  the  Reform  Bill  and  the  measures 
to  Avhich  it  led,  they  have  been  all  but 
ruined,  and  that  cultivation  in  them 
is  only  carried  on  at  a  loss  by  the  pro- 
prietors, to  avoid  the  desperate  meas- 
ure of  entire  abandonment  of  the  es- 
tates. The  other  colonies  of  Great 
Britain — Canada,  the  Cape,  and  Aus- 
tralia— have  either  been  the  scene  of 
revolts,  or  become  so  discontented  that 
they  had  to  be  disarmed,  or  given  such 
unequivocal  symptoms  of  alienation 
from  the  parent  state  that  Government 
at  home,  foreseeing  a  severance  which 
they  can  no  longer  prevent,  is  already 
giving  them  the  constitutions  which 
are  to  prepare  them  for  independence, 
and  withdrawing  the  troops  that  might 
maintain  the  authority  of  the  centre  of 
the  empire. 

149.  As  usual  in  such  cases,  the 
authors  of  a  cluinge,  which  they  see 
has  become  inevitable,  maintain  that 
it  is  a  benefit,  and  liave  long  been  pre- 
paring the  country  for  a  break-up  of 
our  transmarine  empire,  by  diffusing 
the  doctrine  that  it  is  only  a  burden, 
and  that,  by  making  the  colonies  in- 
dependent, we  might  retain  the  liene- 
fits  of  their  connection  without  the 
weight  of  their  defence.  Time  will 
show  whetlier  this  opinion  is  well 
founded  or  not ;  but,  in  the  mean  time, 
one  thing  is  clear,  that,  for  good  or  for 
evil,  this  great  change  in  the  policy  of 
the  empire  is  the  result  of  the  Reform 
Bill;  because  it  took  away  the  indi- 
rect representation  of  the  colonies 
without  giving  them  a  direct  one,  and 
delivered,  over  their  government  to  the 
rule  of  urban  constituencies  in  the  do- 
minant island,  which  not  only  had  no 
interest  in  comuion  with  tliem,  but 
!  were  actuated  by  an  adverse  one.  Un- 
'  der  the  rule  of  a  popular  assemblj^ 
thus  constituted,  a  ncio  empire,  main- 
taining itself,  like  Holland  or  Venice, 
I  by  an  extensive  commerce  and  flour- 
j  ishing  manufactures,  without  external 
possessions,  may  possibly  arise;  but 
the  preservation  of  the  old  cminre, 
extending  its  oifshoots  into  all  the 
quarters  of  the  globe,  and  retaining 


them  all  in  willing  suVtjcction  to  the 
heart  of  the  state,  from  the  experi- 
enced benefits  of  the  connection,  is 
for  any  length  of  time  impossible. 

150.  Another  great  error  committed 
in  the  construction  of  the  new  consti- 
tution was  that,  in  the  majority  at 
least  of  the  House  of  Commons,  labour 
was  wholly  unrepresented.  This  can- 
not be  disputed,  when  it  is  recollected 
that  in  the  urban  constituencies  the 
franchise  is  fixed  at  payment  of  a  £10, 
in  the  rural  of  a  £50  rent,  or  a  40s. 
freclwlcl  in  England,  either  of  which 
is  exclusive  of  the  great  body  of  la- 
bourers both  in  town  and  country. 
The  retention  of  the  freemen  in  a 
few  great  cities  cannot  be  called  a  re- 
presentation of  labour  ;  it  is  rather 
a  representation  of  venality  and  cor- 
ruption. Without  doubt,  a  uniform 
representation,  founded  on  a  low  suf- 
frage, as  household  or  £5  rent,  is  the 
worst  of  all  foundations  for  govern- 
ment, because  it  is  a  class  government 
of  labourers— ihsit  is,  of  the  most  ig- 
norant and  irresponsible  class  in  the 
community.  But  it  is  one  thing  to 
give  the  operatives,  whether  in  town 
or  country,  the  entire  command  of  the 
state  ;  it  is  another,  and  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing,  to  exclude  them  entire- 
ly from  its  government,  and  expose 
them,  without  the  means  of  legal  re- 
sistance, to  the  rule  of  an  assembly 
ahnost  entirely  elected  by  persons 
having  an  adverse  interest.  To  beat 
down  the  remuneration  of  labour,  both 
in  the  fields  and  the  workshops,  is 
the  obvious  interest  of  the  employers, 
either  in  town  or  country,  and  the 
persons  who  deal  in  their  produce,  be- 
cause it  diminishes  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction or  purchase  ;  and  it  is  soon 
discovered  that  this  is  most  effectually 
done,  because  in  tlie  way  least  likely 
to  attract  attention,  by  a  contraction 
of  the  currency,  and  the  application 
of  the  principles  of  free  trade  to  every 
branch  of  commerce.  The  frequency 
and  alarming  character  of  the  strikes 
which  have  ]. re  vailed  in  every  part  of 
the  empire  since  these  principles  were 
carried  into  practice,  and  the  steady 
emigration  of  above  250,000  agricul- 
tural labourers  for  the  eiglxt  years  end- 
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ing  in  1854,  even  in  times  of  great 
I)rosperity,  from  the  British  Islands, 
prove  that  the  effects  of  this  class 
legislation  have  been  fully  felt  by  the 
working  classt^j  and  that  they  have 
sought  to  escape  from  them,  either  by 
illegal  combination  against  the  laws, 
or  by  withdrawing  entirely  from  the 
sphere  of  their  inliuence. 

151.  The  last  obvious  defect  of  the 
new  constitution  was,  that  it  as  com- 
pletely disfranchised  intellect  and  edu- 
cation as  it  did  labour  and  production. 
It  is  not  meant  to  be  asserted,  in  mak- 
ing this  remark,  that  the  reformed 
House  of  Commons  has  been  by  any 
means  destitute  of  talent.  Beyond 
all  doubt,  the  new  constituencies  have 
sent  forward  many  men  of  robust  in- 
tellect and  great  business  informa- 
tion, skilled  in  the  art  of  guiding  the 
multitude,  and  who  have  left  indelible 
marks  of  their  ability  in  the  legisla- 
tion and  fortunes  of  the  country  ;  but 
still  they  were  not  the  representatives 
of  intellect  and  education — they  are 
the  representatives  of  a  class  interest, 
that  of  cheap  production  and  cheap 
buying.  All  their  talents  and  ener- 
gies— and  both  have  often  been  great 
indeed — have  been  directed  to  advance 
those  interests  for  the  benefit  of  their 
constituents,  without  any  regard  to  the 
effect  of  the  measures  they  advocated 
upon  the  general  or  unrepresented  in- 
terests of  the  empire.  Schedules  A 
and  B  closed  the  door  as  effectually 
upon  the  high  education  and  intelli- 
gence, as  they  did  upon  the  colonies 
or  shipping  interest  of  the  empire, 
because  they  barred  the  entrance  by 
which  alone  they  had  hitherto  ob- 
tained admission  into  the  Legislature. 
The  young  men  of  talent  and  eloquence 
who  had  distinguished  themselves  at 
college,  and  got  in  by  a  nomination 
borough — the  race  of  JPitt  and  Fox,  of 
Burke  and  Sheridan,  of  Wyndham  and 
llomilly,  of  Mackintosh  and  Brougham 
— has  become  extinct  in  the  House  of 
Commons  since  1832.  Such  as  arc  still 
there  of  the  former  race  liad  all  found 
an  entrance  under  the  old  system  by 
the  nomination  boroughs.  No  man 
who  knows  anything  of  human  affairs, 
indeed,  will  assert  that  a  leirislature. 


the  majority  of  which  consisted  of 
such  men,  would  be  a  good  frame  of 
government.  There  is  probably  more 
truth  than  the  learned  professors  are 
willing  to  admit  in  the  celebrated  say- 
ing of  Frederick  the  Great,  that  "'if 
he  wished  utterly  to  ruin  a  province, 
he  would  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the 
philosophers  ;  "  or  of  N"apoleon,  that 
"  if  an  empire  were  made  of  granite,  it 
would  soon  be  reduced  to  powder  'by 
the  political  economists."  But  admit- 
ting all  this,  it  is  equally  obvious  that 
to  give  the  learned  professions  only 
five  seats  out  of  six  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  to  themselves,  and  send  them 
everywhere  else  to  be  swamped  by  a 
majority  of  farmers,  provision-dealers, 
or  publicans,  was  a  very  great  evil, 
which  may  come  eventually  to  affect 
in  a  most  serious  manner  the  fortunes 
of  the  empire. 

152.  No  body  of  men,  and  least  of 
all  the  Legislature  intrusted  with  the 
government  of  the  country,  can  eman- 
cipate itself  without  risk  from  the  in- 
fluence of  intelligence  and  genius,  and 
surrender  itself  without  reserve  to  the 
guidance  of  material  interests.  The 
necessary  effect  of  such  exclusion  is  to 
produce  an  absence  of  enlarged  views 
on  general  welfare,  and  to  restrict 
every  one  to  the  selfish  dictates  of  in- 
terested constituents.  Independence 
of  character,  intrepidity  of  thought, 
wide  views  for  the  universal  good, 
can  hardly  now  obtain  admission  into 
the  House  of  Commons.  Large  con- 
stituencies have  an  instinctive  dread 
of  such  characters  ;  they  are  either 
jealous  of  or  hate  tliem.  Ability  and 
eloquence,  indeed,  tliey  all  desire ;  but 
it  is  ability  devoted  to  their  interests, 
eloquence  governed  by  their  Avill.  Their 
wish  is  to  have,  not  representatives, 
but  delegates,  and  no  man  worthy  of 
ruling  an  empire  Avill  become  such. 
Hence  the  House  of  Commons,  since 
the  passing  of  the  Peform  Bill,  has 
been  nearly  deserted,  so  far  as  new 
members  are  concerned,  by  men  of 
brilliant  talents ;  and  they  have  sought 
to  influence  public  affairs  by  writing 
in  the  periodical  or  daily  press,  the 
talent  in  wliich  has  as  much  increased 
since  the  change,  as  that  of  the  new 
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entrants  into  the  Legislature  has  di- 
minished.* 

153.  But  the  great  and  growing  in- 
fluence of  the  press  is  itself  frauglit 
with  still  greater  danger,  for  it  is 
necessarily  one-sided.  Every  one  reads 
■what  suits  his  own  views,  and  in  gen- 
eral little  else  ;  and  thus  the  ability 
of  the  press  tends  rather  to  confirm 
preconceived  opinions,  and  widen  the 
breaches  which  divide  society,  than  to 
heal  divisions  or  produce  rectitude  of 
judgment.  Of  it  may  truly  be  said, 
Avhat  the  poet  has  affirmed  of  rea- 
son,— 

"Nee  minus  falsi  pravique  tenax  qnam 
nuutia  veri." 

The  nomination  boroughs  let  in  in- 
dependent talent,  because  they  were 
either  purchased  or  acquired  by  the 
influence  of  one,  always  less  jealous 
than  a  multitude  of  masters.  They 
were  felt  as  an  evil,  however,  because 
they  produced  a  legislature  at  vari- 
ance, on  essential  points,  with  the 
wishes  and  interests  of  the  great  urban 
hives  of  industry.  What  should  have 
been  done,  and  was  not  done,  was  to 
have  given  as  many  seats  as  were 
taken  away,  not  to  one  class,  the  £10 
householders,  but  to  various  classes, 
which  might  have  aff"orded  an  inlet 
into  the  Legislature  at  once  to  manu- 


*  If  the  following  picture  of  the  British 
House  of  Commons,  after  twenty-eight  years' 
experience  of  the  Reform  Bill,  by  a  distin- 
guished "Whig  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  be 
just,  the  nation  has  not  gained  in  administra- 
tive ability  in  the  popular  branch  of  the  con- 
stitution what  it  has  lost  in  statesmanlike 
views.  Mr  Gladstone  stated  In  Parliament 
(see  Times  of  ISth  August  1860),  when  speak- 
ing of  British  administration:  "Vacillation, 
uncertainty,  costliness,  extravagance,  mean- 
ness, and  all  the  conflicting  vices  that  could 
be  enumerated,  ai'e  united  in  our  present  sys- 
tem. There  is  a  total  want  of  authority  to 
direct  and  guide.  When  anything  is  to  be 
done  we  have  to  go  from  department  to  de- 
]iartment,  from  the  Executive  to  the  House 
of  Conmions,  from  the  House  of  Commons  to 
a  Committee,  from  a  Committee  to  a  Commis- 
.sion,  and  from  a  Commission  back  to  a  Com- 
jnittee,  so  that  years  pass  away.  The  public 
is  disappointed,  and  the  money  of  the  country 
is  wasted.  I  believe  such  are  the  evils  of  the 
system  that  nothing  short  of  revolutionary 
reform  will  ever  be  sufficient  to  rectify  it." 
Pretty  strong  language  this,  but  not  one  bit 
too  strong. 


facturing  and  commercial  wealth,  co- 
lonial industry,  shipping  interests,  and 
general  intelligence  and  superior  edu- 
cation. 

154.  Perhaps"  the  evil  con-sequence 
which  has  been^most  forcibly  brought 
Ijefore  the  eyes  of  the  public  by  the 
working  of  the  Reform  Bill,  is  the 
vast  increase  of  corrwptioii  which  it 
has  induced  in  the  borough  electors. 
This  has  become  so  obvious  that  it  has 
attracted  universal  observation  ;  and 
if  any  proof  of  it  were  requisite,  it 
would  be  found  in  the  fact  that  fifty- 
two  petitions  against  returns,  on  the 
gi'ound  of  bribeiy,  were  presented  in 
the  Parliament  elected  in  1852.  No- 
thing approaching  to  this  was  ever 
heard  of  in  the  worst  days  of  the  old 
House  of  Commons  ;  and  the  Legisla- 
ture has  been  actively  engaged  since 
that  time  in  devising  various  remedies 
for  so  great  an  evil — a  sure  proof  that 
none  of  them  have  had  any  sensible 
effect.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that 
the  evil  is  irremediable  luider  our  pre- 
sent institutions  ;  for  it  arises  from  a 
permanent  cause  of  irresistible  force — 
\\z.,  that  supreme  power  is  vested  in 
a  class  accessible  to  bribes.  As  long 
as  this  continues,  bribes^will  be  ex- 
pected, given,  and  taken.  The  deci- 
sive proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact,  that  though  petitions  against 
borough  returns  liave  been  so  frequent 
since  the  Reform  Bill  passed,  there 
have  been  none  against  those  for  coun- 
ties. The  reason  of  this  is,  not  that 
the  forty-shilling  freeholder  is  inac- 
cessible to  bribes — probably  he  would 
often  as  willingly  take  them  as  the  free- 
man or  ten-pounder  in  towns — but 
that  that  class  have  not  the  majority  in 
counties,  and  they  are  not  bribed,  be- 
cause it  is  no  man's  interest  to  coiTupt 
them. 

155.  The  Liberals  do  not  attempt  to 
deny  the  existen(;e  of  this  great  and 
crying  evil  in  the  new  borough  con- 
stituencies, but  they  affirm  that  it 
would  be  removed  by  enlarging  the 
constituencies  so  as  to  make  bribery 
impossible,  and  introducing  the  ballot 
so  as  to  render  it  useh^ss.  It  may  with 
confidence  be  predicted  that  the  evil, 
so  far  from  being  diminished,  would, 
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as  in  the  Eoman  repiiblie,  *  be  decid- 
edly and  gi'eatly  increased  by  either 
or  both  of  these  changes.  Experience 
has  proved  in  America,  that  neither 
universal  sufirage  nor  the  ballot  either 
jirevent  bribery,  when  it  is  for  the  in- 
terest of  the  candidate  to  give  it,  or 
conceal  votes.  It  may  lower  the  sum 
required  to  sway  the  electors,  but  that 
is  all.  Bribery  will  not  be  lessened 
because  £5000  is  di^aded  among  10,000 
electors  instead  of  1000 ;  it  will  only 
be  spread  over  a  vrider  surfoce,  and  ex- 
tend farther  its  demoralising  influence. 
The  transference  of  seats  in  the  Legis- 
lature to  a  more  needy  class  will  still 
less  obviate  the  evil ;  it  will  only  in- 
duce the  giving  of  bribes  to  those  who 
have  recourse  to  it,  in  order  to  open 
the  career  of  fortune  or  avert  impend- 
ing insolvency.  Even  if  the  constitu- 
encies were  made  so  large  that  no 
fortune  could  corrupt  them,  the  evil 
would  not  be  removed,  it  would  only 
assume  another  and  a  still  more  dan- 
gerous form.  The  worst  and  most 
dangerous  species  of  bribery  is  that 
which  is  practised  by  holding  out 
prospects  of  legislative  injustice  and 
spoliation ;  and  the  nation  will  have 
little  cause  to  congratulate  itself  if  it 
escapes  slipping  sovereigns  into  elec- 

*  "  The  Decemvirs  liad  been  named,  and 
their  tables  were  approved  by  an  assembly  of 
tlie  centuries,  in  ■which  riches  preponderated 
against  numbers.  But  the  tribunes  soon  es- 
tablished a  more  specious  and  popular  maxim, 
that  every  citizen  has  an  equal  right  to  enact 
the  laws  he  is  boimd  to  obey.  Instead  of  the 
centuries  they  convened  the  tribes;  and  the 
Patricians,  after  an  impotent  struggle,  sub- 
mitted to  the  devices  of  an  assembly  in  which 
they  were  confounded  with  the  meanest  ple- 
beian. Yet  as  long  as  the  tribes  passed  over 
narrow  bridges,  and  gave  their  voices  aloud, 
the  conduct  of  each  citizen  was  exposed  to 
the  eyes  and  the  ears  of  his  friends  and  coun- 
trjnnen.  The  insolvent  debtor  consulted  the 
wishes  of  his  creditor,  the  client  would  have 
Tilushed  to  oppose  the  views  of  his  i)atron, 
tlie  general  was  followed  by  his  veterans,  and 
the  aspect  of  a  gi-ave  magistrate  was  a  living 
lesson  to  the  nmltitude.  A  new  method  of  se- 
cret ballot  abolished  the  inflaence  of  fear  and 
shame,  of  honour  and  intei-est,  and  the  abuse 
of  freedom  accelerated  the  progress  of  anarchy 
and  despotism.  The  Romans  liad  asj^ired  to 
be  equal — they  were  levelled  by  the  equality 
of  servitude,  and  the  dictates  of  Augustus 
were  patiently  ratified  by  the  formal  consent 
of  the  tribes  or  centuries." — Gibbon,  Decline 
and  Fall,  chap.  xliv. 


tors'  pockets,  but  induces  the  putting 
the  s2)onge  to  the  national  debt  into 
their  hands,  and  untaxed  spu-its  into 
their  mouths. 

156.  These  were  the  great  errors 
committed  by  both  parties  in  the 
course  of  this  all  -  important  debate. 
The  faults  Avere  the  greater  on  the 
part  of  the  Conservatives  at  its  com- 
mencement, of  the  Liberals  at  its 
close.  This  was  the  natural  result  of 
the  alternate  possession  of  power  by 
those  two  great  parties  ;  each  used  it 
while  tliey  had  it,  not  for  the  general 
interests  of  the  empire,  but  for  the 
maintenance  or  acquisition  of  govern- 
ment to  themselves.  But  there  is  one 
step  on  the  part  of  the  Liberals,  of  a 
different  character,  and  to  which,  now 
that  the  strife  is  over,  and  all  thoughts 
of  a  return  to  the  old  system  are  out 
of  the  question,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
historian  to  give  the  most  unqualified 
condemnation  :  this  is  the  way  in 
which  the  Reform  Bill  was  carried. 
The  excitement  of  the  people  by  the 
Liberal  leaders,  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  contest,  was  so  violent  and 
incessant  that  at  last  they  became  alto- 
gether unmanageable,  and  the  leaders 
were  di'iven  by  their  own  followers 
to  coerce  the  Crown,  and  threaten 
to  violate  the  constitution,  as  the 
only  means  of  avoiding  civil  war  and 
revolution.  The  English  revolution 
was  eff"ected  by  means  as  violent, 
though  happily  bloodless,  as  the 
French  ;  the  threat  of  marching  sixty 
peers  into  the  House  of  Lords,  to  over- 
throw that  assembly,  was  a  measure, 
in  substance,  if  not  in  form,  as  tho- 
roughly an  appeal  to  force  as  the 
marching  sixty  grenadiers,  on  the  18th 
Brumaire,  into  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly by  Xapoleon. 

157.  It  is  remarkable  that  on  the 
only  occasions  in  J'^nglish  history  when 
such  an  extreme  measure  was  thought 
of,  it  was  to  overthrow  the  greatest 
benefactors  of  their  country — once  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  when  twelve 
peers  were  created  to  ruin  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  ;  and  once  in  that  of 
William  IV.,  when  sixty  were  threat- 
ened, to  subvert  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton.    Such  precedents,  if  again  fol- 
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lowed  by  either  party,  will  speedily 
destroy  the  British  constitution,  and 
not  leave  a  vestige  of  real  freedom  in 
the  land.  Let  them  for  ever,  and  by 
^11  parties,  be  considered  as  beacons  to 
be  avoided,  not  precedents  to  be  fol- 
lowed. It  is  with  pain  that  the  Au- 
thor feels  himself  compelled  to  pro- 
nounce this  severe  condemnation  of  a 
party  at  that  time  containing  so  many 
i\ble  and  estimable  men,  and  which,  in 
the  commencement  of  the  strife,  was 
clearly  in  the  right.  But  the  cause  of 
truth  is  paramount  to  every  other  con- 
sideration. It  Avill  appear  in  the  se- 
quel whether  the  "Whigs  gained  any 
lasting  advantage,  even  to  themselves, 
from  this  violent  stretch  ;  and  it  will 
be  the  more  pleasing  duty  of  the  his- 
torian to  award  a  corresponding  meed 
of  praise  to  their  leaders,  for  the  wis- 
dom and  moderation  with  which  they 
exercised  the  power  when  they  had 
■once  acquired  it. 

158.  For  a  similar  reason,  the  liigh- 
■est  praise  must  be  bestowed  on  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  for  the  advice  he 
gave  the  majority  of  the  Peers,  when 
a  creation  could  not  otherwise  be 
averted,  to  withdraw,  and  allow  the 
bill  to  pass.  The  Liberal  historians, 
with  praiseworthy  candour,  admit  that, 
if  he  did  wrong  in  his  declaration 
against  Reform,  lie  atoned  for  that 
error  by  the  advice  he  gave  the  Peers 
at  the  close  of  the  contest.*  Great 
•as  must,  by  all  candid  men  of  either 
party,  be  admitted  to  be  the  evil  of 
forcing  an  independent  branch  of  the 
Legislature,  and  competing,  by  the 
threat  of  an  unconstitutional  measure, 
an  organic  change  in  the  constitution, 
it  is  not  so  great  as  fixing  a  majority 
in  the  hereditary  branch  of  the  Legis- 
lature by  a  great  creation  of  peers,  and 
thus  rendering  one  House,  by  an  act 
■done  in  a  moment  of  excitement,  and 
in  the  heat  of  contest,  permanently  at 
variance  with  what  may  come  to  be 
the  prevailing  opinion  "^  of  the  other 
branch  of  the  Legislature  and  of  the 

*  "  If  the  Duke  committed  a  blunder  on 
the  4th  November,  when  he  declared  against 
all  rcfonn,  he  nobly  redeemed  his  error  on 
the  17th  May,  by  yielding  to  the  popular  de- 
mand."—Roubuck,  vol.  ii.  p.  330,  note. 


country.  The  lesser  evil  was  wisely 
accepted,  to  avoid  the  greater.  If  tlio 
precedent  is  once  established  of  over- 
coming a  hostile  majority  in  the  House 
of  Peers  by  a  great  creation,  it  may 
and  probably  would  come  to  be  re- 
peated, as  it  has  been  in  France,  ou 
every  entire  change  of  administration, 
until  all  respect  for,  or  consistency  in, 
the  hereditary  branch  of  the  Legisla- 
ture is  lost,  and  it  becomes  alternately 
a  titled  crowd  of  court  favourites,  or 
an  obsequious  mob  of  popular  flat- 
terers. 

159.  In  a  word,  the  fault  of  the 
Tories  in  this  great  debate,  and  it  was 
no  light  one,  was,  that  they  used  the 
political  power  which  had  grown  up 
in  their  hands,  as  a  property,  not  a 
trust,  and  resisted  to  the  last  those 
changes  in  the  representation  of  the 
Conmions  wdiich  time  had  rendered 
necessary,  and  which  were  essential 
either  to  insure  beneficial  legislation, 
or  to  diffuse  contentment  and  satisfiic- 
tion  among  the  people.  The  fault  of 
the  LilDerals,  which  was  still  greater, 
consisted  in  this,  that  when  they  got 
the  power,  they  introduced  a  reform 
in  Parliament  based  on  erroneous  prin- 
ciples, which  destroyed  one  system  of 
class  legislation  only  to  introduce  an- 
other still  more  at  variance  with  the 
interests  of  the  majority  ;  and,  having 
brought  it  forward,  forced  it  through 
by  violent  excitement  of  the  people, 
and  unconstitutional  coercion  of  the 
Sovereign.  Tlie  Tories,  in  the  last 
extremity,  in  a  great  measure  expiated 
their  fault  by  the  praiseworthy  self- 
sacrifice  whicii  they  made  at  the  call 
of  patriotic  duty.  The  "Whigs,  in  the 
moment  of  triumph,  materially  re- 
deemed theirs,  by  the  moderation  with 
whicli  they  used  the  unlimited  powers 
acquired  by  victor3^ 

160.  If  the  buying  and  selling  class 
had  constituted  in  Great  Britain,  as 
they  did  in  Athens,  Holland,  or  Ven- 
ice, the  majority  in  number  or  im- 
portance of  the  entire  empire,  no  one 
could  have  blamed  the  Liberals  for 
framing  a  constitution  which  gave 
them  the  command  of  the  country  ; 
for  it  is  tlie  fundamental  principle  of 
all  popular  governments  that  the  ma- 
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jority  in  number  and  value  must  rule 
the  minority.  But  what  rendered  the 
new  constitution  peculiarly  nnsuited 
to  the  British  empire,  and  aggravated 
the  fault  of  the  Whigs  in  forcing  it 
through,  was,  that  the  class  in  whom 
it  vested  supreme  power  was  very  far 
indeed  from  being  a  majority  cither  in 
number  or  wealth  of  the  whole  inhabit- 
ants, and  owed  its  ascendancy  entirely 
to  the  command  it  had  accidentally 
got  of  the  boroughs.  Out  of  the 
29,000,000  who  now  inhabit  the  Brit- 
ish Islands,  18,000,000  are  directly 
or  indirectly  dependent  on  land  for 
their  support,  and  only  11,000,000 
on  all  the  branches  of  commerce  and 
manufactures  put  together.  Of  the 
income-tax  at  7d.  in  the  pound, 
in  1859,  £2,700,000  was  paid  by  the 
land,  and  not  £1,700,000  by  trades 
and  professions.*  Two-thirds  of  the 
inhabitants  are  dependent  on  the  pro- 
ducing interests;  two -thirds  of  the 
direct  revenue  is  paid  by  them :  but 
nevertheless  they  are  deprived  of  all 
real  influence  in  the  Legislature ;  and 
the  minority,  intrenched  as  the  bor- 
oughmongers  formerly  Avere  in  the 
boroughs,  have  been  enabled  to  carry 
through  a  series  of  measures  destruc- 
tive of  their  best  interests.  If  the 
colonies,  wholly  unrepresented  by  the 
Reform  Bill,  are  considered  as  distant 
provinces  of  the  empire,  this  dispro- 
portion will  appear  still  greater ;  and 
less  than  a  half  in  number,  and  a  third 
in  wealth,  actuated  by  an  adverse  in- 
terest, have  got  the  command  of  both. 
161.  It  must  be  considered  as  a  de- 
cided set-otf  to  these  manifold  evils 
that  the  Reform  Bill  has  obviously 
and  greatly  strengthened  Government 
as  a  government,  irrespective  of  the 
divisions  of  party.  So  nearly  balanced, 
indeed,  are  the  two  parties  into  which 
the  country  is  divided,  that  great 
weakness  of  administration  in  the 
House  of  Commons  has  in  general 
been  the  characteristic  of  the  times 
since  it  became  law ;  but  this  is  quite 
a  different  thing  from  any  weakness 


of  the  Government  itself.  It  has  af- 
forded rather  a  proof  of  the  truth  of 
De  Tocqueville's  observation,  that  the- 
danger  of  democracy  is  not  its  weak- 
ness, but  its  tremendous  strength. 
The  frequent  conspiracies  which  took 
place  between  1815  and  1830,  and 
which  had  for  their  object  to  overturn 
the  Government  by  violence,  have- 
been  almost  unknown  since  the  Re- 
form Bill  passed.  Even  the  terrible 
storm  of  1848  failed  to  shake  the- 
steady  fabric  of  the  British  monarchj'. 
Queen  Victoria  put  down  the  efforts- 
of  factions  in  1848  without  firing  a 
shot,  when  all  the  Continental  mon- 
archies were  falling  around  her.  No 
man  can  affirm  with  confidence  that 
this  auspicious  result  would  have  taken 
place  had  the  old  government  of  the 
nomination  boroughs  been  still  in 
force.  It  is  one  tJbing  to  weaken  the 
rule  of  two  or  three  hundred  holders 
of  seats  in  the  House  of  Commous ;  it 
is  another,  and  a  very  different  thing, 
to  overthrow  nine  hundred  thousand' 
electors,  practically  and  really  wield- 
ing the  powers  of  government.  Their 
number  renders  the  attempt  hopeless ; 
their  ranks  embrace  those  who  would 
have  been  the  most  formidable  leaders 
of  revolution.  The  chief  forces  of  de- 
mocracy are  turned  over  to  the  other- 
side. 

162.  The  risk,  however,  has  been 
changed  rather  than  wholly  removed 
by  this  alteration.  There  is  little  dan- 
ger now,  comparatively  speaking,  that 
our  monarchical  frame  of  government, 
resting  on  the  basis  of  so  numerous 
and  influential  a  mass  of  electors,  will 
be  overthrown  by  a  violent  con\ail- 
sion ;  but  great,  that  one  ])ortion  of 
these  electors,  having  the  majority, 
may  use  their  power  to  advance  their 
own  interests,  without  any  regard  to 
the  effect  their  measures  may  have 
upon  those  of  the  minority  of  the 
electors,  or  the  immense  majority  of 
tlie  nnrepresented  portion  of  the  com- 
munity. This,  accordingly,  is  what 
has  taken  place  since  the  Reform  Bill 
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"  Real  property  tax,  at  OJ. 

in  the  pound,  £4,532,870 

£5,136,623 

£5,044,665 

Occupancy  of  do., 

„                          540,509 

614,929 

587,738 

Trades  and  professions, 

3,012,937 

3,402,836 

3,331,502 

— Income-tax  Report. 
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Ijecame  the  law  of  the  land.  The 
middle  classes  have  made  no  move- 
ment to  advance  further  in  the  career 
of  reform  since  the}'-  obtained  it ;  they 
are  satisfied  with  the  jjower  they  have 
got,  as  well  they  may,  since  it  has  en- 
abled them  to  rule  the  state.  But 
they  have  set  themselves  sedulously 
and  energetically  to  improve  their  vic- 
tory to  their  own  advantage  by  fiscal 
exemptions  and  legislative  measures, 
and  they  have  done  this  so  effectually 
as  to  have  created  a  sullen  state  of 
hostility  between  the  employers  and 
the  employed,  which  breaks  out  at 
times,  like  the  flames  of  a  volcano,  in 
ruinous  strikes,  and  has  often  driven 
in  one  year  above  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  labourers,  chiefly  rural, 
into  exile.  The  danger  is  no  longer 
to  the  Government,  but  to  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  governed ;  it  is  to  be  found, 
not  in  the  streets,  but  the  senate-house  ; 
not  in  insurrections,  but  in  the  ruin  of 
entire  classes,  by  laws  passed,  without 
a  struggle,  with  the  concurrence  of 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons.  But 
great  as  this  danger  is,  and  clearly  as 
its  reality  has  been  demonstrated  by 
the  history  of  the  last  twenty  years, 
it  is  much  less  than  that  arising  from 
a  successful  revolution,  which  at  once 
destroys  all  liberty,  and  establishes 
the  reign  of  unbridled  violence.  At 
all  events,  it  is  the  state  of  things 
suitable  for  an  advanced  state  of  so- 
ciety. It  is  the  price  which  civilised 
man  pays  for  the  incalculable  blessings 
■of  general  freedom  and  internal  peace. 
163.  It  appears,  at  first  sight,  not  a 
little  surprising  how  a  change  of  this 
sort  could  by  possibility  have  been 
brought  about  in  a  free  country,  in 
opposition  to  influences  formerly  so 
strongly  seated  as  tliose  of  production 
"svere  in  the  old  constitution.  But  a 
little  consideration  must  show  how  it 
ivas  that  this  came  to  pass.  In  the  first 
place,  the  monetary  system  and  free- 
trade  measures,  in  Avhich  the  persons 
depending  on  that  interest  had,  with- 
out perceiving  the  effect  of  their  own 
measures,  so  cordially  concurred,  had 
halved  their  own  fortunes  and  doubled 
those  of  their  opponents ;  had  rendered 
labour  worth  a  shilling  a-dav  instead 
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of  two  shillings,  and  one  sovereign 
worth  two  sovereigns.  This  had  botli 
entirely  altered  the  relative  strength 
of  the  two  parties,  and  induced  such 
discontent  among  those  interested  in 
production,  as  rendered  them  in  their 
desperation  ready  for  any  change.  In 
the  next  place,  the  best  informed  sta- 
tistician* has  shown  that,  since  the 
peace,  the  savings  of  the  nation  have 
been  on  an  average  £50,000,000  a-year, 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  Avliich  ac- 
cumulated in  the  hands  of  the  trading 
and  middle  class  in  towns,  who  lent 
great  part  of  it  out  in  mortgages  to 
the  declining  landlords,  who  could  not 
otherwise  maintain  their  former  estab- 
lishments, and  would  not  reduce  them. 
The  strength  and  importance  of  the 
moneyed  class  was  thus  as  much  in- 
creased as  that  of  the  producing  was 
diminished. 

164.  In  the  third  place,  the  same 
respectable  authority  has  shown  that 
the  sum  annually  spent  by  the  work- 
ing classes  in  Great  Britain  in  beer 
and  spirits  is  £50,000,000  a-j'-ear — a 
state  of  things  which  keeps  them  in  a 
condition  of  constant  practical  vassal- 
age to  their  employers,  and  deprives 
them  of  all  influence  in  the  state,  ex- 
cepting that  arising  in  periods  of  ex- 
citement from  the  terror  of  their  ag- 
gregate numbers.  These  facts  at  once 
explain  how  political  power  and  the 
rule  of  the  state  has  slipped  from  the 
hands  of  both  these  classes.  It  is  not 
upon  tlie  amount  of  revenue  enjoyed 
or  produce  created  by  a  class  that  its 
political  importance  in  the  long  run 
depends,  but  upon  the  proportions  of 
the  income  enjoyed  by  it  which  is 
clear  of  debt,  and  of  realised  capital, 
which  can  at  once  be  rendered  avail- 
able in  a  contest,  either  by  swaying 
seats  in  Parliament  or  influejicing  the 
press. 

165.  As  this  ascendancy  of  the 
moneyed  class  in  Great  Britain  is  ob- 
viously the  result  of  the  magnitude  of 
our  realised  wealth,  and  that  again  has 
arisen  from  the  liberty  and  prosperity 
we  have  so  long  enjoyed,  and  the  un- 
exampled success  with  which  the  war 
was  attended,  a  very  curious  and  in 

*  Mr  Porter,  Secretarj'  to  Board  of  Trade. 
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some  respect  melancholy  considera- 
tion presents  itself.  Is  tins  change, 
and  the  check  to  the  interests  of  in- 
dustry thence  arising,  tlie  eifect  of  a 
general  and  irresistible  law  of  nature, 
applicable  to  all  times  when  similar 
circumstances  arise,  or  is  it  the  result 
of  a  casual  combination  of  events  in 
the  British  Islands  during  the  last 
half-century  ?  Is  the  transference  of 
power  from  the  land  to  the  boroughs 
in  England  analogous  to  and  produced 
by  the  same  causes  as  that  which  re- 
moved power  from  the  Roman  senate, 
the  stronghold  of  the  patricians,  to 
the  Dictator,  the  representative  and 
idol  of  the  urban  multitude  ?  and  is 
the  clamour  for  cheap  bread,  which  in 
our  times  has  changed  the  whole  po- 
licy of  the  empire  at  bottom,  the  same 
as  the  cry,  ^^  Pancm  ct  Circcnscs!'' 
which  ruled  the  government  of  the 
Osesars,  and  in  the  end,  by  destroying 
the  rural  population  in  its  heart,  sub- 
verted the  Roman  empire  ?  If  so, 
are  we  to  rest  in  the  mournful  conclu- 
sion that  the  seeds  of  mortality  are  in- 
delibly implanted  in  nations  as  well 
as  individuals;  that  these  seeds  are 
quickened  into  life  equally  by  victor}^ 
and  defeat,  and  that  to  both  the  lines 
of  the  poet  are  precisely  applicable — 

* '  The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power, 
And  all  that  virtue,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave, 
Await  alike  the  inevitable  hour : 
The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave?" 

166.  Without  pronouncing  decided- 
ly on  this  deeply  interesting  question, 
upon  which  the  world  is  as  yet  too 
young  to  form  a  conclusion  that  can 
be  relied  on,  there  is  one  truth  which 
has  been  completely  demonstrated  by 
the  constitutional  experience  in  the 
last  times,  both  of  France  and  Eng- 
land, of  permanent  importance  to 
mankind,  and  which  will  largely  bene- 
lit  the  future  generations  of  men.  This 
is,  that  a  uniform  representation  is  but 
another  name  for  class  government,  aiid 
that  the  governing  class  will  always  he 
found,  in  a  state  so  constituted,  in  that 
which  is  immediately  above  the  lowest 
line  of  the  suffrage.  In  France,  when 
the  line,  under  the  Restoration,  was 
<lrawn  by  the  payment  of  £12  a-year 
of  direct  taxes,  that  ruling  class  was 


found  in  sixty  thousand  of  the  richest 
proprietors  in  the  countiy,  but  the 
poorest  in  the  enfranchised  class — 
those  paying  from  £12  to  £20  dii-ect 
taxes,  who  were  two -thirds  of  the 
ninety  thousand  electors.  In  England, 
by  the  Reform  Bill,  supreme  power  was 
vested  in  persons  in  boroughs  paying 
from  £10  to  £20  rent ;  that  is,"  the 
buying  and  selling  class,  interested 
chiefly  in  beating  down  the  cost  of 
production. 

167.  Thence  a  rigid  system  of  pro- 
tection in  the  former  country,  which 
produced  such  discontent  among  the 
urban  consumers  as  overturned  the 
governments  both  of  the  elder  and 
younger  branch  of  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon ;  thence  an  amount  of  suffering 
in  the  producing  classes  in  the  latter, 
that  has  sent  above  three  hundred 
thousand  of  the  working  class,  for  a 
course  of  years,  annually  out  of  the 
kingdom,  stopped  the  growth  of  its 
population,  and  caused  its  colonial 
provinces  to  take  open  steps  to  effect 
their  independence.  These  events  will 
not  be  lost  upon  posterity.  The  ruin 
of  constitutional  freedom  in  France, 
the  dissolution  of  the  colonial  empire 
of  Great  Britain,  terrible  evils  as  eitlier 
would  be,  will  be  cheaply  ptu'chased  if 
they  impress  uj)on  mankind  the  eter- 
nal truths,  that  a  real  representation 
in  government  is  the  essential  need  of 
civilised  man,  and  can  never  be  re- 
fused Avithout  imminent  danger ;  that 
uniformity  in  the  suffrage  inevitably 
induces  class  government ;  that  the 
ruinous  nature  of  such  government  is 
in  the  direct  proportion  of  the  number 
admitted  into  the  class ;  and  that  the 
only  icay  to  avoid  these  evils  is  class 
KEPRESENTATiox.  The  Roman  system 
of  giving  every  citizen  a  vote,  but  a 
vote  only  in  his  own  century,  and  rul- 
ing the  state  by  the  votes  of  the  cen- 
turies, not  the  citizens,  was  the  nearest 
approach  to  perfection  in  popular  gov- 
ernment ever  yet  made  by  man,  and, 
beyond  all  doubt,  gave,  them  the  em- 
pire of  the  world. 

168.  The  true  cause  of  the  diffi- 
cultics  which  have  been  felt  as  so  em- 
barrassing,  both  in  the  British  and 
French  empires,  in  the  late  stage  of 
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thciv  political  life,  wlien  the  formation 
of  a  new  constitution  in  both  was  set 
about,  is  the  operation  of  a  great  law 
of  nature,  intended  to  limit  the  growtli 
of  empires,  and  promote  the  dispersion 
of  mankind.  This  law  is  the  simple 
fact,  that  whatever  is  plentiful  be- 
comes cheap,  and  money  the  very  first 
of  all  things.  The  necessary  effect  of 
this  is,  tliat  labour  becomes  dear  in 
the  rich  and  old  state,  and  the  neces- 
saries of  life  are  raised  at  a  more  costly 
rate  than  in  poor  countries,  where 
money  is  more  scarce,  and  labour  is 
cheax^*  The  reciprocity  system,  the 
contraction  of  the  currency,  free  trade, 
were  all  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
moneyed  classes  to  elude  the  oj^eration 
of  this  law  of  nature— to  render  pro- 
iluction  cheap,  Avhen  the  circumstances 
of  society^  had  rendered  it  dear.  The 
effect  of  this  difference  of  price  be- 
tween the  cost  of  raising  provisions  in 
the  old  and  young  state  is,  that  if  the 
country  has  the  majority,  a  strict  sys- 
tem of  protection  is  established,  to 
keep  out  the  cheap  food ;  if  the  towns, 

*  This  remark  applies  to  the  necessaries  of 
life  and  agricultural  produce  only.  In  'manu- 
factures the  case  is  different.  There  the  effect 
of  the  application  of  capital  to  machinery  is 
such  that  production  is  cheapened  to  an  im- 
mense extent;— insomuch  that  the  old  and 
Avealthy  state  will  always  undersell  the  young 
and  poor  one  in  manufactured  articles,  al- 
though it  will  be  undersold  by  it  in  agricul- 
tural produce. 
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free  trade  and  the  cheapening  system 
is  introduced,  to  let  it  in. 

169.  In  either  case  a  limit  is  im- 
posed, when  this  difference  of  price 
has  become  considerable,  to  the  growtli 
of  the  state  and  the  extension  of  its 
pojiulation :  in  the  one  case  by  the 
check  given  to  the  industry  of  towns 
by  dear  corn,  in  tlie  other  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country  by  cheap ;  in 
the  former  case  by  the  rivalry  of  foreign 
manufacturers,  in  the  latter  by  that 
of  foreign  cultivators.  France  has  re- 
cently exhibited  an  example  of  the 
former;  Rome  in  ancient,  and  Great 
Britain  in  modern  times,  are  instances 
of  the  latter :  and  the  prodigious  trans- 
ference now  going  on  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  to  America,  attended  by 
such  vast  effects  to  both  hemispheres, 
is  an  illustration  of  tlie  all-powerful 
agency  of  this  cause  upon  the  fortunes 
of  mankind.  However  much  we  may 
be  disposed  to  regret  this  when  our 
own  country  alone  is  considered,  we 
shall  regard  it  in  a  very  different  light 
when  the  general  progress  of  the  species 
is  taken  into  view,  and  look  upon  it  as 
the  great  means  by  which  Providence, 
at  the  appointed  season,  arrests  the 
growth  of  aged  nations,  transfers  the 
seeds  of  prosperity  to  distant  lands, 
provides  an  outlet  to  over -peopled 
communities,  and  lays  the  foundations 
in  present  suffering  of  the  general  dis- 
persion and  happiness  of  mankind. 


CHAPTER     XXIV. 

PRANCE  AND  EUROPE,  FROM  THE  ACCESSION  OF  LOUIS  RHILIPPE  IN  1830 
TO  THE  OVERTHROW  OF  THE  KINGDOM  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS  IN  THE 
SAME   YEAR. 


1.  As  great  popular  movements,  such  I  of  Avliat  appeared  to  have  been  the 
as  the  iirst  French  Revolution,  or  the  j  cause,  and  generally  was  so,  of  the 
Reform  passion  in  England,  never  arise  I  public  sullering.  The  insurrection  of 
butfrom  the  experience  of  serious  pub- i  1789  was  occasioned  by  the  pride  of 
lie  evils,  so  they  never  fiul  to  termi-  ]  the  noblesse,  and  directed  against  tho 
nate,  when  successful,  in  the  removal  i  distinctions  of  rank ;   and  it  termi- 
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nated  in  their  destruction.  The  reform 
movement  of  England  was  induced  by 
the  selfish  policy  of  the  holders  of 
realised  -wealth,  and  it  was  direct- 
ed against  the  borough  proprietors, 
tlirough  whom  their  power  had  been 
exercised;  and  it  led  to  their  aboli- 
tion. The  Eevolution  of  1830  was  oc- 
casioned by  the  dread  of  Jesuitical 
usuri^ation,  and  was  meant  to  assert 
the  freedom  of  thought;  and  it  was 
directed  against  Charles  X.  and  Prince 
Polignac,  who  were  conceived  to  be 
the  instruments  in  the  hands  of  that 
party.  They  accordingly  were  over- 
thrown, and  the  throne  of  France  re- 
mained open,  exposed  to  become  the 
prize  of  some  fortunate  soldier,  some 
audacious  demagogue. 

2.  But  it  is  by  no  means  equally 
certain  that  a  successful  revolution 
will  remove  the  real  evils  which  afflict 
society,  or  that,  even  if  it  does  really 
eradicate  those  which  have  previously 
been  experienced,  it  may  not  induce 
others  still  more  widespread  and  irre- 
mediable. The  remedy  is  sometimes 
worse  than  the  disease.  The  warmest 
partisans  of  the  Eevolution  now  admit 
that  it  has  done  little  for  the  real 
causes  of  human  distress,  and  that 
under  another  name,  and  belonging 
to  a  different  class,  the  oppressors  of 
mankind  have  reappeared  with  un- 
diminished power  on  the  theatre  of 
human  events.  The  guillotine  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Salvation,  the 
confiscations  of  the  Convention,  the 
revolutionary  law  of  succession,  had 
destroyed  the  great  proprietors,  and 
rendered  impossible  the  reconstruction 
of  their  estates;  but  they  had  done 
nothing  for  the  condition  of  the  work- 
men, or  the  interests  of  the  twenty- 
five  millions  (including  their  families) 
of  rural  cultivators.  On  the  contrary, 
their  condition  had  become  greatly 
worse  than  it  was  before  the  convul- 
sions began ;  for  the  destruction  of 
capital  had  deprived  industry  of  sup- 
port, the  division  of  income  had  halved 
its  market.  Nothing  remained  to  the 
poor  but  the  cultivation  of  their  little 
bits  of  land,  for  the  most  part  unequal 
to  the  support  of  a  family,  and  the 
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fruits  of  which  were  ^\Tenched  from 
them  by  the  ruinous  land-tax,  often 
amounting  to  20  per  cent,  but  which 
was  altogether  irremovable,  for  it  had 
become  the  main-stay  of  the  revenue 
of  the  state. 

3.  In  the  general  confusion  pro- 
duced by  the  destruction  of  mercan- 
tile and  the  confiscation  of  landed 
property,  one  class  only  had  pros- 
pered, and  exhibited  the  signs  of  gen- 
eral prosperity,  amidst  the  penury 
with  Avliich  it  was  surrounded.  All 
the  little  wealth  that  remained  in  the 
provinces  had  been  amassed  in  the 
hands  of  the  merchants  and  shop- 
keepers ;  and  in  Paris  the  bankers  and 
bourgeois  class  had  been  immensely 
enriched  by  the  effects  of  the  very 
pacification  which  to  the  nation  gen- 
erally had  been  the  occasion  of  such 
bitter  mortification.  The  bankers  of 
the  Chaussee  d'Antin,  the  jewellers  of 
the  Palais  Royal,  the  dressmakers  of 
the  Rue  St  Plonore,  had  for  the  most 
part  made  large  fortrmes  from  the  ex- 
penditure of  foreigners,  chiefly  Eng- 
lish and  Russians,  who  had  flocked  to 
Paris  during  the  Restoration.  ISTor 
was  this  prosperity  in  that  class  con- 
fined to  the  metropolis ;  it  had  extend- 
ed also  to  the  principal  commercial 
and  manufacturing  towns.  The  silk- 
manufacturers  of  Lyons,  the  wine-mer- 
chants of  Epernay  and  Bordeaux,  the 
cotton-spinners  of.  Rouen,  had  been 
enriched  by  the  increasing  demand  for 
their  various  productions  springing 
from  the  long  peace  of  the  Continent, 
and  the  growth  of  wealth  which  had 
in  consequence  taken  place  both  in 
France  and  the  adjoining  states.  In 
a  word,  the  bourgeoisie  of  France  had 
risen  into  wealth  and  importance  dur- 
ing the  peace ;  an  importance  arising 
not  less  from  its  own  prosperity,  than 
from  the  contrast  afforded  by  the  gen- 
eral penury  with  which  it  was  sur- 
rounded. 

4.  But  from  this  very  prosperity  had 
arisen  another  evil,  Avhich  shook  the 
very  foundations  of  society,  and  in- 
duced a  series  of  causes  and  effects  that 
embittered  and  at  length  terminated 
the  reign  of  the  succeeding  sovereign. 
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The  bourgeois  in  towns,  thus  powerful 
by  means  of  their  wealth,  their  sway 
in  elections,  and  their  influence  with 
the  press,  of  wliich  they  were  the 
chief,  often  the  sole,  readers,  had  no 
interests  in  common  with  labour  ;  on 
the  contrary,  their  interests  were  ad- 
verse to  it.  Living  by  trade  in  goods 
or  money,  their  interest  Avas  to  buy 
cheap  and  sell  dear  ;  the  very  reverse 
of  the  workman,  whose  interest  was  to 
produce  dear  and  buy  cheap.  Their 
chief,  often  their  only  purchasers,  were 
found  among  the  dwellers  in  towns  : 
the  six  millions  of  peasants,  living  on 
freeholds  which  yielded  them  from  £2 
to  £10  each,  took  little  or  nothing  off 
their  hands  in  the  way  of  purchases. 
Hence  the  policy  which  the  Govern- 
ment pursued  to  please  the  one,  neces- 
sarily gave  dissatisfaction  to  the  other. 
The  working  classes,  trusting  to  tlie 
promises  of  the  popular  leaders  and 
the  representations  of  the  press,  gen- 
erally supported  the  movement  which 
overthrew  Charles  X.,  and  acquiesced 
in  the  installation  of  the  Citizen  King. 
But  they  soon  discovered  their  mis- 
take, and  long  and  bitter  were  the  re- 
grets which  the  discovery  occasioned. 
The  reiAn  of  Louis  Philippe  was  no- 
thing but  a  long  contest  between  labour 
and  capital — between  the  interests  of 
production  and  those  of  money  or  con- 
sumption ;  and  the  animosity  between 
these  different  classes  in  the  end  became 
so  great  that  it  overturned  his  throne, 
gave  a  brief  ascendant  to  Socialist  prin- 
ciples, and  for  a  season  established  the 
sway  of  "  Liberte,  Egalite,  et  Frater- 
nite  "  in  its  stead. 

5.  This  direful  social  contest,  the 
most  widespread  which  can  agitate  any 
conmiunity,  was  rendered  the  more 
violent  in  France  at  this  period  from 
the  effect  of  the  immense  discoveries 
which  they  Avere  compelled  to  adopt 
from  their  industrious  neighbours. 
Steam  was  then  altering  the  face  of 
the  world  ;  the  discovery  of  AVatt  was 
changing  the  destinies  of  mankind. 
However  much  the  powers  of  that 
mighty  agent  and  the  multiplication 
of  machinery  may  augment  the  indus- 
trial capabilities  of  a  nation,  and  add 
to  the  sum  total  of  its  wealth,  it  is  in 


vain  to  assert  that  in  the  first  instance 
at  least  it  is  not  a  very  great  drawback 
to  the  interests  of  labour.  If  one  man 
or  woman  can  be  Ijrought  by  the  aid  of 
machinery  to  do  the  work  of  fifty  men, 
what  is  to  become  of  the  remaining 
forty  -  nine,  especially  in  a  country 
wliich  has  no  colonies  or  external  out- 
lets for  its  industry  ?  The  entire  pro- 
duce may  be  greatly  increased  by  such 
application,  but  it  never  can  be  so 
in  anything  like  the  proportion  in 
which  the  demand  for  labour  is  di- 
minished. The  common-sense  and  ex- 
perience of  mankind  have  eveiywhere 
taught  them  the  sophistry  of  the  hack- 
neyed arguments  put  forth  on  this  sub- 
ject by  the  economical  writers  on  the 
side  of  the  capitalists,  whose  interest 
is  cheap  production  ;  and  thence  the 
constant  hostility  of  the  working  classes 
in  every  country  to  the  introduction  of 
the  machinery  by  which  their  labour  is 
to  be  supplanted.  Perhaps  in  the  end 
the  rival  interests  of  capital  and  labour 
may  be  adjusted,  and  the  workmen 
thrown  out  by  machinery  in  one  line 
may  find  employment  in  another  ;  but 
this  can  only  be  the  work  of  time,  and 
of  a  very  gradual  absorption  of  indus- 
try, attended  vdth  great  present  suf- 
fering, even  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances.  And  in  France  the 
circumstances,  so  far  from  being  fiiv- 
ourable,  were  just  the  reverse  ;  for  the 
Revolution  had  at  once  destroyed  the 
capital,  swept  away  the  colonies,  and 
all  but  ruined  the  commerce  of  the 
countr}'.  All  the  various  vents  whi(-:h 
might  take  off  the  displaced  labour  of 
the  nation  were  awanting.  Hence  the 
eighteen  years  from  1830  to  1848  were 
a  period  of  almost  ceaseless  industi'ial 
distiess  in  France,  and  the  animosity 
of  the  working  classes  against  the 
government  of  Louis  Philippe  was,  al- 
most from  its  very  commencement,  far 
greater  than  it  had  been  against  that 
of  Charles  X. 

6.  The  same  circumstances,  how- 
ever, which  so  fearfully  augmented 
this  general  discontent  amongst  the 
working  classes,  increased  in  a  still 
greater  degree  the  strength  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  resist  it.  As  long  as  the 
monarchy  stood  on  the  remnant  of  the 
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nobil ity  and  the  increasing Parti-'prUrc, 
as  it  'lid  duving  the  reign  of  Charles  X., 
it  rested  on  a  flimsy  foundation  ;  the 
pyramid  of  society  was  based  on  its 
head.  But  -svhen  the  numerous  and 
opulent  ranks  of  the  bourgeoisie  were 
admitted  into  the  administration,  and 
interested  in  its  preservation,  a  very 
different  state  of  things  presented  it- 
self. Government  now  stood  upon  a 
anucli  wider  basis,  and  could  calculate 
on  the  support  of  a  more  numerous 
and  energetic  body  of  men.  The  dense 
and  thriving  ranks  of  the  bourgeoisie, 
interested  in  power  because  they  shared 
its  spoils,  gave  it  their  cordial  suppoi't ; 
their  wealth  was  poured  into  its  cof- 
fers ;  their  youth  filled  the  ranks  of  its 
National  Guard  ;  their  influence  gave 
it  the  command  of  the  legislature. 

7.  But  this  very  circumstance,  while 
for  long  it  secured  their  ascendancy, 
in  the  end  exposed  it  to  ruin.  A  class 
of  society  which  had  come  to  mono- 
polise, in  return  for  its  support,  the 
whole  patronage  of  Government,  ere 
long  became  the  object  of  envy.  Louis 
Philippe  experienced  the  truth  of  the 
old  saying,  that  every  place  given 
away  made  three  discontented  and  one 
ungrateful.  Even  the  commissions  in 
an  araiy  soon  raised  to  400,000  men,  an 
expenditure  increased  from  900,000,000 
francs  (£36,000,000)  to  1,500,000,000 
francs  (£60,000,000),  and  the  130,000 
civil  offices  in  the  gift  of  the  Tuileries, 
could  not  suffice  for  the  wants  of  a  na- 
tion in  which  Government  employment 
had  become,  from  the  effects  of  the  Re- 
volution, the  sole  means  of  advance- 
ment. The  rule  of  the  bourgeoisie  was 
overthrown  in  the  end  in  France,  from 
the  same  jealousy  of  those  excluded 
from  its  emoluments  which  had  proved 
fatal  in  the  first  Revolution  to  the 
aristocracy,  and  recently  to  that  of  tlie 
borough  -  holders  in  England.  Influ- 
ence— in  other  words,  corruption — be- 
came the  great  engine  of  administi'a- 
tion;  M.  Guizot  avowed  and  vindicated 
it  upon  the  ground  that,  as  all  other 
influences  were  gone,  that  of  selfish 
motives  alone  remained  to  uphold  the 
Government.  But  their  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, however  effective  for  a  time, 
could  not  durablv  continue  :   for  no 


system  can  be  permanent  which  is 
founded  on  class  influence  or  interest. 
8.  When  the  government  of  Charles 
X._  was  overthrown,  and  he  himself 
di-iven  into  exile,  three  parties  re- 
mained in  France,  and  divided  society 
between  them.  So  equally  were  they 
balanced,  and  so  narrowly  were  the 
chances  of  each  poised,  tliat  it  was  hard 
to  say  with  whom,  in  the  scramble  for 
power,  the  supreme  authority  would 
ultimately  rest.  Most  formidable  from 
their  resolution,  and  the  command 
which  physical  strength  gave  them  of 
the  metropolis,  the  Rkpublicaxs  stood 
foremost  on  the  stage,  and,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, were  destined  to  carry  off"  the 
prize.  They  had  made  the  Revolution  ; 
it  was  their  spirit  which  had  animated 
the  masses,  and  thrown  a  hundred  thou- 
sand armed  workmen  on  the  streets 
of  Paris  ;  to  all  appearance,  the  crown 
and  the  government  were  at  their  dis- 
posal. Perhaps,  if  they  had  possessed 
a  leader  of  greater  ambition  or  resolu- 
tion, they  might  have  secured  it,  and 
a  new  republic  have  restored,  for  a  brief 
season,  the  reign  of  anarchy  in  France, 
to  be  speedily  supplanted  by  the  vigour 
of  despotism.  But  great  as  the  chances 
of  this  party  were,  it  had  to  contend 
with  as  great  difliculties.  The  recol- 
lection of  the  Convention,  the  Reign 
of  Terror,  Aveighed  like  an  incubus  on 
its  energies.  The  working  classes,  es- 
pecially in  the  great  towns,  were  near]3r 
unanimous  in  its  favour ;  but  it  is  not 
by  that  class  alone  that  a  change  of 
government  ever  has  been  or  ever  can 
be  effected.  Leaders  are  required  to 
direct  its  strength,  capital  to  supjiort 
its  efforts,  general  concurrence  to  sanc- 
tion its  undertakings.  These  were  all 
awanting  to  the  Republicans  of  1830. 
The  bankers  had  not  risked  their  ca- 
pital to  let  the  fruits  of  the  struggle  be 
reaped  by  the  proUtaircs  ;  the  journal- 
ists were  not  disposed  to  cede  their 
places  in  the  Cabinet  to  the  workmen  ; 
the  sho]ikeepers  dreaded  a  stoppage  of 
their  sales,  and  the  termination  of  the 
lucrative  ]>urchases  of  the  English,  from 
the  establishment  of  a  Republic.  All 
these  classes  were  extremely  willing  to 
use  the  workmen  as  auxiliaries,  and  to 
take  advantage  of  their  coura^ce  and 
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numbers  to  overthrow  the  Bourbons ; 
and  they  handed,  on  every  occasion, 
their  valour  and  patriotism  to  the  skies. 
But  they  had  no  intention  of  sharing 
the  fruits  of  victory  with  them. 

9.  The  next  party  which  stood  pre- 
pared to  dispute  the  ]ialm  with  the 
Eepublicans  was  the  Napolkonists  ; 
but  their  chances  at  that  period  were 
decidedly  infcu'ior.  They  had,  indeed, 
in  their  favour  the  mighty  name  of  the 
Emperor,  and  the  magic  of  his  glorious 
exploits ;  but  though  they  spoke  power- 
fully to  tlie  imagination  of  the  young 
and  ardent  part  of  the  people,  their 
influence  generally  was  by  no  means 
so  great  as  it  has  since  become.  The 
reason  was,  these  events  were  too  near ; 
distance  had  not  "lent  enchantment 
to  the  view."  All  men  of  middle  age 
could  recollect  the  double  capture  of 
Paris ;  a  third  visit  of  the  Cossacks  was 
present  to  every  full-grown  imagina- 
tion. Add  to  this,  that  the  King  of 
Home,  sunk  down  into  the  modest  title 
of  Duke  of  Leuchtenberg,  was  absent, 
under  Austrian  influence,  in  wliose  ser- 
vice he  held  a  regiment,  and  no  visible 
member  of  the  Imperial  family  was  at 
hand  to  direct  or  encourage  its  parti- 
sans. The  party  of  the  Republicans 
■was  based  on  a  principle,  but  that  of 
jS'apoleon  II.  was  rested  on  a  man ;  and 
without  the  man  a  personal  party  can 
seldom  make  any  successful  effort. 

10.  If  the  Napoleonists  wanted  a 
head  and  wealth  to  sustain  their  exer- 
tions, this  could  not  be  said  of  the 
Orleaxists,  who  had  both  the  one  and 
the  other.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  had 
obtained,  from  the  generous  munifi- 
cence of  Charles  X.,  the  entire  resto- 
ration of  the  immense  estates  of  the 
family ;  and  his  expenditure,  though 
great,  was  still  within  his  ample  in- 
come. Throughout  all  the  phases  of 
the  Revolution,  a  considerable  party 
had  adhered  to  this  family,  and  it  had 
been  much  increased  on  tlie  Restora- 
tion, from  the  apparent  stability  of  the 
throne,  and  the  obvious  chances  of  suc- 
cession which  they  enjoyed  from  the 
precarious  life  of  the  infant  Duke  of 
Bordeaux,  who  alone  stood  between 
them  and  its  acquisition.  To  this  party 
the  unwise  proceedings  of  Charles  X. 


and  the  Partl-'prHrc  had  long  been  the 
subject  of  close  observation  and  intense 
interest,  and  his  full  seemed,  as  the 
death  of  the  Duke  of  l^ordeaux  would 
have  done,  at  once  to  open  the  crown 
to  their  ambition.  The  Duke  himself 
Avas  irresolute,  and  undecided  between 
the  attractions  of  a  diadem  and  the 
perils  with  which  it  was  environed. 
But  no  similar  terrors  orqualms  of  con- 
science paralysed  his  adherents,  who, 
relieved  of  all  responsibility  consequent 
on  the  change  of  government,  expected 
only  to  enjoy  its  rewards.  ]\L  Lafitte, 
and  the  chief  bankers  and  capitalists  of 
Paris,  belonged  to  this  party,  from  the 
very  obvious  reason,  that,  by  placing 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  on  the  tlirone, 
they  would  be  placing  themselves  in 
the  administration.  They  had  power- 
ful support  from  M.  Guizot,  M.  Thiers, 
and  other  able  journalists,  Avho  also 
hoped  to  share  in  the  spoils  of  victor}', 
and,  in  truth,  saw  no  other  mode  of 
escape  from  the  distracted  state  of 
the  country.  The  example  of  England 
spoke  powerfully  to  the  historic  intel- 
lects of  this  influential  class  of  politi- 
cians; and  it  seemed  to  them  almost 
an  indication  of  providential  Avill,  that 
when  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons, 
like  the  Stuarts,  had  lost  the  throne  by 
the  ambition  of  the  Romish  part}',  a 
younger  branch  should  remain  to  open 
to  France  a  future  of  freedom  and  prcv- 
sperity. 

11.  During  these  anxious  days,  big 
witii  the  fate  of  France  and  of  Europe, 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  remained  in  pri- 
vacy and  oliscurity  in  tlio  neighbour- 
hood of  Paris.  He  was  neither  at  the 
Tuileries,  where  honour  and  duty  call- 
ed him  to  stand  by  his  sovereign  and 
benefactor  in  the  hour  of  danger,  nor 
at  the  Hutel  de  Ville,  Avhere  ambition 
and  selfishness  might  possibly  open  to 
him  the  path  to  a  throne  by  the  over- 
throw of  that  benefactor.  Accurately 
informed  by  J\I.  Lafitte  and  his  other 
partisans  of  everything  that  was  going 
forward  in  the  capital,  he  yet  kept 
aloof  from  its  stirring  scenes,  and 
seemed  anxious  only,  in  his  elegant 
retirement  of  Neuiliy,  to  detach  him- 
self from  the  political  struggles  in 
which,  more  than  any  human  being  in 
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exist(mce,  lie  was  himself  interested. 
In  this  there  was  no  affectation  ;  he 
really  felt  the  wish  to  ahstain  from  the 
strife  which  his  conduct  indicated.  He 
was  consumed  with  anxiety,  fearful  to 
take  any  decided  step,  and  desirous  to 
receive  the  impress  of  events  rather 
than  impress  his  signet -mark  upon 
them. 

12.  On  the  morning  of  the  30th  July, 
when  the  contest  was  obviously  de- 
cided, and  it  was  necessar}^  to  fix  upon 
a  government,  M.  Glandeves,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Tuileries,  waited  on  M. 
Lafitte,  when  the  following  conversa- 
tion took  place  between  them.  ' '  Sir, " 
said  the  baron  to  the  banker,  "you 
have  now  been  master  of  Paris  for 
twenty-four  hours — do  !you  wish  to 
save  the  monarchy  ?"  *'  Which  mon- 
archy, sir— that  of  17S9  or  1S14?" 
" The  constitutional  monarchy. "  "To 
save  it,  only  one  way  remains,  which 
is  to  crown  the  Duke  of  Orleans." 
"  The  Duke  of  Orleans  !  The  Duke  of 
Orleans — but  do  you  know  him  ?"  "For 
fifteen  years."  "Well,  but  what  are 
his  titles  to  the  crown  ?  That  boy 
whom  Vienna  has  educated  can  at  least 
invoke  the  memory  of  his  father's 
glor}-;  and  it  must  be  admitted  the 
passage  of  ISTapoleon  has  written  his 
annals  in  characters  of  fire  upon  the 
minds  of  men.  But  what  prestige  sur- 
rounds the  Duke  of  Orleans  ? — do  the 
people  even  know  his  history  ?  How 
many  of  them  have  heard  his  name  ? " 
"  I  see  in  that  a  recommendation,  and 
not  a  disadvantage.  Destitute  of  all 
influence  over  the  imagination,  he  will 
be  the  less  able  to  emancipate  himself 
from  the  limits  within  which  a  consti- 
tutional monarch  must  confine  him- 
self. His  private  life  is  free  from  the 
scandalous  immoralities  which  have 
disgraced  so  many  other  princes.  He 
lias  respected  himself  in  his  wife ;  he 
has  made  himself  respected  and  loved 
Tjy  his  children. " 

13.  "These  are  mere  domestic  vir- 
tues, which  are  not  to  be  recompensed 
by  a  crown.  Are  you  ignorant  that  he  is 
openly  accused  of  having  approved  the 
homicidal  votes  of  his  lather,  and  asso- 
ciated himself,  in  the  evil  days  of  our 
history,  with  projects  calculated  to  ex- 


clude for  ever  from  the  throne  the 
direct  heirs  of  the  unfortunate  Louis, 
and  of  having  preserved  a  mysterious 
attitude  in  London  during  the  Hun- 
dred Days,  which  has  given  rise  to 
strange  suspicions  ?  Since  1815  he  has 
alternately  caressed  all  parties,  been 
at  once  the  humble  servant  of  the 
Court  and  the  secret  fomentor  of  all  in- 
trigues. Louis  XVIII.  restored  to  him 
his  vast  estates;  Charles  X.  made  it 
a  personal  request  to  the  Chambers  to 
secure  them  to  him  by  a  legal  and  ir- 
refragable right;  he  conferred  upon 
him  the  title  of  '  Royal  Highness,'  so 
long  coveted.  Overwhelmed  by  gifts 
and  kindnesses  from  the  elder  branch, 
how  can  he  seize  upon  their  inherit- 
ance ?  —  and  could  he  even  permit 
others  to  light  the  conflagration  which 
must  in  the  end  consume  his  own  fa- 
mily?" "It  is  not  in  the  personal 
interest  of  the  Duke,  baron,  but  in  that 
of  the  country  threatened  with  anar- 
chy, that  I  speak.  1  do  not  ask  if 
the  situation  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  is 
painful  to  his  own  feelings,  but  whe- 
ther his  accession  to  the  tlirone  is  de- 
sirable for  France.  W]iat  prince  is 
more  free  from  the  prejudices  which 
have  occasioned  the  ruin  of  Charles  X.  ? 
What  prince  has  more  openly  professed 
liberal  sentiments  ?  and  to  the  com- 
bination ^^•hicll  would  crown  him,  what 
other  is  preferable  ? " 

14.  Such,  put  in  a  dramatic  form, 
after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  histo- 
rians, were  the  ideas  which  at  this 
crisis  were  fermenting  in  the  minds  of 
the  most  influential  men  in  France. 
]\L .  de  Talleyrand  inclined  to  the  opinion 
of  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  which  was, 
that  the  only  way  to  reconcile  the  con- 
flicting interests  of  order  and  demo- 
cracy in  France,  would  be  to  respect 
the  right  of  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux, 
who  was  entirely  free  from  his  grand- 
father's fault,  and  to  intrust  his  edu- 
cation, with  the  lieutenancy-general  of 
the  kingdom,  to  the  experienced  wis- 
dom and  popular  sentiments  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans.  But  this  arrange- 
juent,  Avhich  was  that  Avliich  honour 
and  ultimate  interest  prescribed,  was 
far  from  meeting  the  views  of  the  jour- 
nalists aud  literary  men,  who  looked 
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to  the  triumph  of  a  public  party  as  the 
means  of  gratifying  private  ambition, 
and  the  fall  of  a  dynasty  as  the  ele- 
vation of  a  fortune.  M.  Beranger, 
despite  his  strong  prepossessions  in 
favour  of  the  Xapoleonists,  and  his  in- 
dignant acerbities  against  tlie  Bour- 
bons, became  the  decided  partisan  of 
the  Orleans  party,  and  promised  them 
the  aid  of  his  heart-stirring  songs  and 
immense  popularity ;  while  M.  Thiers, 
Mignet,  and  Lareguy,  put  at  their  dis- 
posal the  equally  important  contribu- 
tion of  their  business  talent  and  states- 
manlike experience. 

15.  By  these  three  journalists  a  pro- 
clamation in  favour  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  was  dra^\^r  up,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  National,  Courricr  Fran- 
fais,  and  Commerce.  "When  placarded, 
and  distributed  in  and  around  the 
Bourse,  it  excited  no  enthusiasm,  and 
was  very  coldly  received.  Meanwhile 
M.  de  Lafayette,  seated  on  a  huge 
arm-chair  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  was 
a  prey  to  the  most  cruel  anxieties. 
The  Duke  de  Chartres,  eldest  son  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  had  been  arrest- 
ed at  Montrouge,  and  the  old  general 
hardly  knew  whetlier  to  maintain  his 
arrest  or  order  his  liberation.  After 
much  hesitation  he  was  prevailed  on 
to  do  the  latter.  But  at  this  crisis 
the  Orleanists,  presided  over  by  M. 
Lafitte,  were  rapidly  proceeding  to  ac- 
tion ;  they  had  the  immense  advan- 
tage over  their  adversaries  of  order, 
arrangement,  and  decision.  At  ten 
o'clock  a  meeting  of  the  leaders  of  this 
party  took  place  at  the  hotel  of  M. 
Lafitte,  when  a  proclamation,  skilfully 
drawn,  was  agreed  to,  recommending 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  the  vacant 
throne,  and  M.  Carrel  was  des])atched 
to  Rouen  to  gain  over  that  important 
city  to  the  same  interest.*     Shortly 

*  "Charles  X.  can  never  again  enter  France ; 
he  has  caused  the  blood  of  the  people  to 
alow. 

"  The  Republic  would  expose  us  to  fright- 
ful divisions,  and  embroil  us  with  all  Eu- 
rope. 

"  The  Duke  of  Orleans  is  a  prince  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  the  Revolution. 

"The  Duke  of  Orleans  has  never  fought 
against  us;  he  Avas  at  Jemapi>f's. 

"  The  Duke  of  Orleans  is  a  citizen-king. 

"The  Dukj  of  Orleans  carried  in  lire  the 


after,  General  Dubourg,  on  the  part 
of  the  Republicans  at  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  presented  himself  to  the  meet- 
ing :  they  refused  to  receive  or  even 
to  see  him,  so  quickly  had  the  pre- 
tensions and  ideas  of  government  ad- 
vanced since  the  resolution  to  estab- 
lish a  republic  had  been  taken  ! 

16.  "While  matters  were  advancing 
so  rapidly  in  his  favour  in  Paris,  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  remained  at  Neuilly 
with  his  whole  family.  In  his  imme- 
diate vicinity,  at  Puteaux,  was  a  body 
of  troops,  a  squadron  of  Avhich  could 
with  ease  have  made  them  all  prisoners. 
But  so  little  suspicion  was  entertained 
at  that  period  of  their  fidelity,  that  no 
precaution  against  them  was  taken  by 
the  royal  family,  nor  did  a  feeling  of 
anxiety  on  this  subject  ever  cross  their 
minds.  M.  Lafitte,  the  evening  be- 
fore, wrote  a  letter  mentioning  that 
the  crown  was  to  be  offered  to  him, 
and  that,  in  case  of  refusal,  it  would 
be  represented  that  it  was  essential  to 
the  tranquillity  of  the  capital  and  the 
country  that  he  should  be  conveyed  to 
a  place  of  safety  in  the  metropolis.  * 
This  note  instructed  his  partisans  in 
Paris  in  the  course  which  they  should 
pursue  ;  and  accordingly,  soon  after, 
M.  Thiers  and  M.  Scheffer,  preceded 
by  M.  Sebastian!,  arrived  at  Neuilly 
to  offer  the  Duke  the  crown.    He  him- 

tricolor  flag;  no  other  can  carry  it.  We  will 
have  no  other. 

"The  Duke  of  Orleans  has  not  yet  pro- 
nounced himself.  He  awaits  the  expression 
of  our  wishes.  Let  us  proclaim  them,  and 
he  will  accept  the  C'liarter,  as  we  have  always 
ex]>ected  and  wished.  It  is  from  the  French 
jieople  that  he  will  receive  his  crown." — 
Louis  Blanc,  vol.  i.  pp.  305,  306. 

*  "Le  Due  d'Orleans  est  a  Neuilly  aveo 
toute  sa  famille.  Pres  de  lui  a  Puteaux  sont 
les  troupes  royales,  et  il  suffirait  d'un  ordre 
emane  de  la  cnur  pour  I'enlever  a  la  nation, 
qui  pent  trouver  en  lui  un  gage  puissant  de 
sa  securite  future.  On  propose  de  se  rendre 
chez  lui  au  nom  des  autorites  constituees 
ennvenablenient  accompagnees,  ct  de  lui 
offrir  la  couroiine.  S'il  oppose  des  scrupules 
de  famille  ou  de  delicatesse,  on  lui  dira  que 
son  se.jour  a  Paris  importe  a  la  tranquillite 
de  la  capitalc  et  de  la  France,  et  qu'on  est 
oblige  de  I'y  niettre  en  surete.  On  pent 
compter  sur  rinfaillibilite  de  cette  niesure. 
On  pent  etre  certain  en  outre  que  le  Due 
d'Orleans  lie  iardera  pas  a  s'assoficr  iileine- 
ment  aux  voeux  de  la  nation." — Lotis  Blanc, 
i.  307,  SOS. 
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self  was  absent,  but  they  were  received 
by  the  Ducliess  of  Orleans,  and  history 
may  well  record  the  conversation  which 
took  place  between  them. 

17.  "Sir,"  said  the  Ducliess,  in  a 
voice  trembling  with  emotion,  after 
the  purpose  of  his  mission  had  been  ex- 
plained by  M.  Schetler,  "  how  could 
you  undertake  such  a  mission  ?  That 
M.  Thiers  should  have  charged  him- 
self with  it,  I  can  understand.  He 
little  knew  us  ;  but  you,  who  have 
been  admitted  to  our  intimacy,  who 
knew  us  so  well — ah  !  we  can  never 
forgive  it."  Stupefied  by  a  reception 
they  had  so  little  anticipated,  the  two 
envoys  remained  silent,  and  a  pause 
ensued,  during  which  Madame  Ade- 
laide, the  Duke's  sister,  entered  the 
apartment,  followed  by  Madame  de 
Montjoie.  Penetrated  with  the  dan- 
gers which  surrounded  them  on  all 
sides,  and  appreciating -with  masculine 
intelligence  their  extent,  she  immed- 
iately said,  "  Let  them  make  my  bro- 
ther a  president,  a  commander  of  the 
I^ational  Guard — anything,  so  as  they 
do  not  make  him  a  proscribed. "  ''  Ma- 
dame," rejoined  M.  Thiers,  "it  is  a 
throne  which  we  come  to  offer  him." 
"  But  Avhat  \yi[l  Europe  think  ?  "  re- 
joined the  Princess.  "Shall  he  seat 
liimself  on  the  throne  from  which 
Louis  XVL  descended  to  mount  the 
s?affold  ?  What  a  panic  will  it  strike 
into  all  royal  houses  !  The  peace  of 
the  world  will  be  endangered  1"  "  These 
apprehensions,  Madame,"  replied  M. 
Thiers,  "are  natural,  but  they  are  not 
well  founded.  England,  full  of  the 
recollection  of  the  banished  Stuarts, 
will  a])plaud  a  denouement  of  which 
her  histoiy  furnished  the  example  and 
the  model.  And  as  to  the  absolute 
monarchies,  far  from  reproaching  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  for  fixing  on  his  liead 
a  crown  floating  on  the  storm,  they 
will  approve  a  step  which  will  render 
his  elevation  a  barrier  against  the 
unchained  passions  of  the  multitude. 
There  is  something  gi-eat  and  Avorth 
saving  in  France  ;  and  if  it  is  too  late 
for  legitimacy,  it  is  not  so  for  a  consti- 
tutional throne.  After  all,  there  re- 
mains to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  only  a 
choice  of  danger  ;  and,  in  the  existing 


state  of  affairs,  to  fly  the  possible  dan- 
gers of  royalty  is  to  face  a  republic  and 
its  inevitable  tempests." 

18.  These  energetic  words  made  no 
impression  on  the  Duchess  of  Orleans, 
in  whose  elevated  mind  the  chivalrous 
sentiments  were  paramount  to  all  con- 
siderations of  ambition  or  expedience. 
But  Madame  Adelaide,  vividly  im- 
pressed with  her  brother's  danger,  was 
more  accessible  to  them.  "A  child 
of  Paris,"  she  exclaimed,  "I  will  in- 
trust myself  to  the  Parisians !  "  It 
was  agreed  to  send  for  the  Duke,  who 
had  fled  to  Raincy  ;  and  he  soon  after 
set  out,  preceded  by  ]\L  de  Montes- 
quieu, for  the  capital.  Before  they 
reached  it,  however,  the  Duke  turned 
about  and  again  returned  to  Eaincy  as 
fast  as  his  horses  could  carry  him. 
Irresolute  and  timid,  he  had  neither 
courage  enough  to  seize  the  crown 
w^hich  was  offered  to  him,  nor  virtue 
sufficient  to  refuse  it.  His  life,  for 
many  years,  had  been  passed  in  medi- 
tating on  the  crisis  which  had  now 
arrived,  and  when  it  came  he  proved 
unequal  to  it.  Temporisation  was  his 
entire  policy — to  escape  danger,  by 
flying  from  it,  his  great  object.  His 
system  was,  never  to  appear  to  court 
popularity,  but  to  preser^'e  such  a  de- 
meanour as  might  compel  others  to 
seek  him,  not  bring  him  forward  as 
seeking  them.  He  would  gladly  have 
declined  the  crown,  if  he  had  been 
sure  of  retaining  his  estates.  The  most 
powerful  argument  for  accepting  it  was, 
that  only  by  doing  so  could  he  save  his 
property.  The  decisive  moment  did 
not  appear  to  him  to  have  yet  arrived, 
and  his  old  irresolution  continued. 

19.  Meanwhile  everything  had  been 
prepared  at  Paris  by  his  partisans  for 
the  expected  arrival  of  the  Duke,  and 
M.  Lafitte  liad  already  spread  the  re- 
port that  all  was  ready  for  his  instal- 
lation ;  that  he  Avas  the  man  of  the 
age,  and  could  alone  prevent  the  re- 
turn of  despotism,  and  put  a  bridle  on 
the  passions  of  democracy.  A  meet- 
ing of  the  deputies  took  "place  at  the 
Hotel  Bourbon,  at  which  he  Avas  chosen 
president  by  acclamation.  M.  Hyde 
de  Neuville  was  alone  seen  on  the 
benches  reserved  for  tlie  Lovalists, — 
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so  completely  had  terror  mastered  all 
minds,  and  banished  the  most  resolute 
courage.  The  Peers,  on  their  side, 
met  in  the  Luxembourg,  and  their 
benches  exhibited  a  fuller  attendance. 
"While  the  deputies  were  still  assem- 
bled, news  arrived  that  fifteen  hundi-ed 
troops  from  Rou^n  were  marching  on 
Paris,  and  had  alread}'-  reached  the 
heights  of  Montmartre,  which  they 
had  occupied  with  several  pieces  of 
cannon.  Terror  immediately  seized 
every  breast ;  and  at  this  very  mo- 
ment M.  de  Sussy  entered,  bearing  in 
his  hand  the  last  ordinances  of  Charles 
X.,  which  recalled  the  former  one  that 
had  excited  so  much  animosity,  and 
dismissed  the  Polignac  Ministry.  The 
alarm  of  M.  Lafitte  was  evident.  If 
read,  they  would  have  been  hailed 
with  acclamation,  and  at  once  de- 
stroyed the  hopes  of  the  Orleanists. 
Anxiety  and  irresolution  were  general, 
when  the  deputies  sent  to  Neuilly  re- 
turned with  the  account  of  their  gra- 
cious reception  by  the  Princess.  They 
then  drew  up  the  following  resolution, 
which  with  some  difficulty  was  adopt- 
ed and  sent  otf  to  the  Duke  :  "  The  de- 
puties at  present  at  Paris  conceive  that 
it  is  essential  to  pray  his  Royal  High- 
ness the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  come 
immediately  to  Paris,  to  exercise  the 
functions  of  lieutenant-general  of  the 
kingdom,  and  to  express  the  universal 
wish  that  the  tricolor  flag  should  be 
resumed.  They  feel  also  the  necessity 
of  assuring  France,  without  delay,  in 
the  approaching  session  of  the  Cham- 
bers, of  the  adoption  of  such  measures 
as  may  afford  the  guarantees  essential 
for  the  full  and  entire  execution  of  the 
Charter." 

20.  Meanwhile,  at  the  Luxembourg, 
more  elevated  sentiments  were  utter- 
ed by  the  few  peers  who  in  that  crisis 
were  worthy  of  their  dignity.  Chateau- 
briand arrived  there  surrounded  b}'  an 
enthusiastic  crowd,  and  carried  aloft 
by  ardent  youths,  who  expected  to  see 
in  the  intrepid  defender  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  press  the  vehement  assail- 
ant of  the  monarchy.  Tliey  little  knew 
the  constancy  and  "fidelity  of  his  char- 
acter. Seated  apart  from  his  colleagues, 
silent  and  contemplative,  he  seemed  a 


prey  to  the  melancholy  thoughts  whicli 
oppressed  him.  Suddenly  he  rose  up, 
and  said,  in  an  animated  voice,  "Let 
us  protest  in  favour  of  the  ancient 
monarchy.  If  needs  be,  let  us  leave 
Paris ;  but  wherever  we  may  be  driven, 
let  us  save  the  King,  and  surrender 
ourselves  to  the  trust  of  a  courageous 
fidelity.  Let  us  reflect  on  the  liberty 
of  the  press.  If  the  question  comes  to 
be  the  salvation  of  legitimacy,  give  me 
a  pen  and  two  months  ;  I  vn.\l  restore 
the  throne."  Vain  illusion !  In  a 
few  minutes  the  deputies  of  the  bour- 
geois entered  and  demanded  the  lieu- 
tenancy-general— in  other  words,  the 
crown — for  Louis  Philippe,  and  scarce 
any  voices  were  raised  among  the  peers 
of  France  in  behalf  of  their  ancient 
inouarchs  !  In  a  corrupted  age,  decay 
first  appears  in  the  most  elevated  sta- 
tions :  if  fidelity  is  to  be  looked  for,  it 
is  among  those  who  have  not  been  ex- 
posed to  their  temptations. 

21.  But  while  the  peers  and  deputies 
were  in  this  manner  disposing  of  the 
supreme  government  of  France,  a  for- 
midable opposition  was  arising  among 
the  Republicans,  and  the  chances  of 
success  were  almost  equally  balanced 
on  both  sides.  A  meeting  of  ardent 
Jacobins  sat  in  permanence  at  the 
Restaurateur  Lointier's  in  the  Rue 
St  Honore,  and  they  were  prepared 
to  adopt  the  most  audacious  resolu- 
tions. Knowledge,  fortune,  reputation, 
resources,  all  were  awanting  to  them, 
but'  that  was  the  very  thing  which 
constituted  their  strength.  They  had 
arms  in  their  hands  and  courage  in 
their  hearts  :  prepared  for  death,  they 
were  not  less  so  for  command.  In 
vain  Beranger  and  the  Orleans  agents 
strove  to  win  them  over  to  their  side. 
They  steadily  resisted  the  seduction, 
and  a  ferocious  debate  ensued,  in  the 
course  of  which  a  pistol  was  discharged 
at  an  Orleanist  orator,  which  wounded 
him  in  the  cheek.  At  length  the  fol- 
lowing address  was  agreed  to,  and  sent 
by  a  deputation  to  the  provisional 
government  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  : 
"The  people  yesterday  have  recon- 
quered their  rights  at  the  price  of 
their  blood.  The  most  precious  of 
these  rights  is  that  of  choosing  their 
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form  of  government.  It  is  necessary  to 
take  care  that  no  proclamation  sliould 
be  issued  which  designs  the  form  even 
of  the  government  which  may  be  cho- 
sen. A  pro\dsional  representation  of 
the  nation  exists ;  let  it  continue  till 
the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  French- 
men are  known." 

22.  The  deputies,  after  making  their 
wa}^  through  the  crowd  which  filled 
the  Place  de  Greve,  were  admitted  to 
General  Lafayette.  The  veteran  gene- 
ral, who  was  himself  undecided  what 
course  to  pursue,  received  them  with  a 
long  and  studied  harangue,  in  which 
he  spoke,  ■\^'itll  the  garrulous  vanity  of 
an  old  man,  of  America,  the  JSTational 
Guard  of  1789,  and  the  part  he  had 
borne  in  the  first  Revolution.  He  was 
still  descanting  on  his  former  services 
to  the  cause  of  freedom,  when  M.  de 
Sussy  was  introduced  with  the  new 
ordinances  of  Charles  X.,  which  had 
been  refused  admittance  at  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies.  No  sooner  was  their 
import  disclosed  by  the  veteran  gene- 
ral, tlian  a  cry  arose,  "We  are  be- 
trayed !  What !  nev/  ministers  named 
by  Charles  X. !  Ko,  no  ;  we  are  done 
with  the  Bourbons."  Such  was  their 
fury,  that  one  of  the  Repnblicans, 
M.  Bastide,  flew  at  M.  de  Sussy,  and 
tried  to  throAv  him  out  of  the  window. 
' '  What  are  you  doing  ? "  cried  M. 
Trelat,  holding  him  back — "a  nego- 
tiator ! "  Trembling  for  the  conse- 
quences, M.  de  Lafayette  invited  M. 
de  Sussy  to  withdraw  and  go  to  the 
^Municipal  Council  in  the  same  edifice, 
which  he  accordingly  did.  A  frightful 
tumult  arose  as  he  Avithdrevv,  and  the 
last  words  which  reached  his  ears  were, 
"  Carry  back  your  ordinances  :  we  are 
done  with  Charles  X."  A  proclama- 
tion Avas  soon  after  read,  amidst  gene- 
ral applause,  which  had  been  proposed 
at  the  Municipal  Council,  and  express- 
ed in  clear  terms  the  wishes  of  the  ex- 
treme Republican  party.* 

*  "France  is  free :  it  will  have  a  constitu- 
tion. It  awards  to  the  i)rovisional  govern- 
ment only  the  riyht  of  consulting  it.  In  the 
mean  time,  until  its  will  is  ex])resse(1,  the 
following  princijiles  must  be  recognised : — 

"  No  more  royalty. 

"  Government  exercised  solely  by  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  nation. 


23.  But  while  these  measures  were 
adopted  by  the  most  violent  of  their 
partisans,  JNL  de  Lafayette  was  still  a 
prey  to  anxiety  and  indecision,  and  he 
addressed  a  letter  to  M.  de  Mortemart, 
the  courtesy  and  diplomatic  ambiguity 
of  which  strangely  contrasted  with  the 
precision  and  courage  of  the  Republi- 
can Address.*  Meanwhile,  the  alarm 
having  spread  among  the  Republicans, 
deputations  rapidly  succeeded  eacli 
other  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  whose 
vehemence  and  audacity  difiered  wide- 
ly from  the  irresolution  of  the  chief. 
Among  the  rest  there  arrived  one  from 
the  scholars  of  the  Ecole  Polytech- 
nique,  who  liad  distinguished  them- 
selves so  much  during  the  insurrection; 
and  at  their  instigation  a  proclamation 
was  prepared,  to  be  addressed  to  a  re- 
giment stationed  at  La  F^re.  M.  JMau- 
guin  began  to  Avrite  it,  when  he  was 
interrupted  by  M.  Odillon  Barrot,  who 
said,  "  Let  tliem  do  it ;  the}'-  under- 
stand it  better  than  you."  AVhen  the 
proclamation  was  written,  it  was  pre- 
sented to  General  Lobau  to  sign,  but 

"The  executive  government  confided  to  a 
temporary  president. 

"The  concourse,  mediate  or  immediate,  of 
all  the  citizens  in  the  election  of  deputies. 

"  The  liberty  of  worship  :  no  national  reli- 
gion. 

"  The  forces  by  sea  and  land  secured  against 
arbitrary  dismissal. 

"The  establishment  of  national  guards  over 
all  France,  and  the  preservation  of  the  con- 
stitution intrusted  to  their  arms. 

"The  principles  for  which  we  have  shed, 
our  blood  we  ai-e  Avilling,  if  necessary,  to  sup- 
port by  legal  insurrection." — Louis  Blanc, 
vol.  i.  p.  32-2. 

*  "I  have  received  the  letter  which  you 
did  me  the  honour  to  send  me,  with  all  "the 
sentiments  which  your  jiersonal  character 
has  long  inspired.  M.  de  Sussy  will  give  you 
an  account  of  the  visit  Avhich  he  has  paid  to 
me.  I  have  fullilled  your  intention  in  read- 
ing what  you  addressed  to  me  to  the  ]^ersons 
by  whom  I  was  surrounded.  I  asked  M.  de 
Sussy  to  withdraw  to  the  Municipal  Council, 
then  thinly  attended,  which  was  sitting  in 
the  Hotel  de  Ville.  He  has  seen  M.  Lalltle, 
who  was  there  with  several  of  his  colleagues, 
and  I  will  give  to  General  Gerard  the  papers 
which  you  have  intrusted  to  me,  but  the 
duties  which  retain  me  here  render  it  im]>(js- 
sible  for  me  to  wait  on  you.  If  you  come  to 
the  liutel  de  Ville,  I  will  have  the  honour  of 
receiving  you,  but  without  advantage  as  to 
the  object  of  this  conversation,  since  your 
communications  have  been  made  to  my  col- 
leagues."—Lafayette  to  .M.  DE  Mortemart; 
Louis  Blanc,  vol.  i.  p.  323. 
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he  refused.  "  He  will  sign  nothing," 
said  M.  Manguin  ;  *'he  has  just  re- 
fused to  sign  an  order  for  the  seizure 
of  a  depot  of  powder."  "He  recoils, 
then  !  "  exclaimed  one  of  the  deputa- 
tion. "  Nothing  is  so  dangerous  in 
revolution  as  those  who  recoil ;  I  will 
have  him  shot."  "Shot!"  said  M. 
j\Iauguin — "shoot  a  member  of  the 
provisional  government ! "  "  Sir, "  said 
the  young  man,  leading  him  to  the 
window,  and  pointing  to  a  hundred 
men  who  had  fought  the  preceding 
day  at  the  Caserne  de  J3abylone,  ' '  there 
are  men  who,  if  ordered  by  me  to  shoot 
God  Almighty,  would  do  it ! "  M.  Man- 
guin signed  the  proclamation  in  silence. 
24.  While  the  scales  of  fortune  thus 
hung  equally  poised  at  the  Hotel  de 
Yille,  the  able  men  who  directed  the 
affairs  of  the  Orleanists,  at  Lafitte's, 
were  improving  the  time  to  the  utter- 
most in  furthering  the  interests  of 
their  chief.  Two  young  men,  MM. 
Ladvocat  and  Dumoulin,  thought  at 
first  of  proclaiming  the  Empire ;  but 
Thiers  and  Mignet  persuaded  the  first 
to  desist  from  the  attempt,  and  the 
latter,  having  gone  in  uniform  to  the 
great  hall  in  the  Hotel  de  Yille,  was 
invited  to  walk  for  consultation  into 
an  adjoining  apartment,  where  he  was 
disarmed  and  made  prisoner.  The 
great  name  of  Napoleon — that  name 
which  had  so  lately  resounded  through 
the  world,  and  was  still  worshipped  in 
secret  by  so  many  hearts— was  scarcely 
heard  in  those  eventful  days,  when  the 
crown  he  had  worn  seemed  ofl'ered  as 
the  prize  of  the  first  audacious  enter- 
prise. Singular  revolution  in  the  wheel 
of  fortune,  to  have  occun-ed  in  so  short 
a  time,  and  rendered  still  more  re- 
markable by  what  took  place  in  after 
days,  on  a  similar  scramble  for  the 
crown  in  the  same  city  ! 

25.  But  while  so  many  circum- 
stances conspired  to  facilitate  tlie  as- 
cent of  the  throne  by  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, it  was  all  but  lost  by  his  own 
timidity  and  irresolution.  Anxiously 
expected  at  the  Hotel  Lafitte,  where 
the  crown  was  to  be  tendered  to  him, 
lie  did  not  make  his  appearance. 
Hour  after  hour  elapsed  after  that  at 
which  the  deputies  had  promised  his 


arrival,  and  still  he  was  not  visible. 
Anxiety  first,  then  alarm,  was  painted 
on  every  visage.  Had  he  declined  the 
crown  ?  Did  he  want  courage  to  seize 
it?  These  questions  were  present  to 
every  mind ;  and  as  evening  ap- 
proached, and  he  still  did  not  arrive, 
they  began  to  be  cautiously  whispered 
in  Lafitte's  crowded  ante  -  chamber. 
Messengers  were  sent  to  the  Palais 
Royal,  to  inquire  if  any  tidings  had 
been  received  of  his  royal  highness. 
They  returned  with  intelligence  that 
nothing  was  known,  that  he  had  not 
been  heard  of,  and  that  a  few  domes- 
tics, in  evident  alarm,  alone  occupied 
the  sumptuous  residence.  It  was  soon 
whispered  that  they  were  removing 
the  most  valuable  eftects  from  the 
Palais  Royal,  and  that  Beranger  had 
been  very"  ill  received  by  the  assembly 
at  Lointier's.  The  word  Republic  was 
lieard  in  the  saloons  of  the  great  banker. 
Instantly  a  universal  panic  took  place. 
Every  one  found  some  pretext  for  leav- 
ing the  hotel.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
rooms  were  empty;  it  was  the  coun- 
terpart of  the  desertion  of  Napoleon 
at  Fontainebleau.  By  eleven  o'clock 
no  one  remained  with  Lafitte  but  M. 
Adolphe  Thibaudeau  and  M.  Benjamin 
Constant.  When  they  were  about  to 
separate,  the  Duke  de  Broglie  entered, 
followed  by  M.  IMaurice  Duval,  but 
still  they  could  give  no  intelligence  of 
the  Duke.  "  AVhat  will  become  of  us 
to-morrow?"  said  Lafitte.  "We  shall 
be  hanged,"  replied  Benjamin  Con- 
stant, with  the  look  and  accent  of 
despair. 

26.  This  alternative,  which  at  that 
juncture  Avas  more  than  probable,  how- 
ever, was  prevented  by  what  soon  after 
occurred.  At  one  in  the  morning, 
Colonel  Heymes  came  and  announced 
the  arrival" of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  at 
Paris.  In  eftect  he  had  set  out  at 
eleven  at  night,  on  foot,  from  Neuilly, 
disguised  in  a  bourgeois  dress,  accom- 
panied only  by  three  persons  similarly 
equipped.  Worn  out  with  anxiety  and 
fatigue,  he  passed  the  barrier  a  little 
after  midnight,  and  traversed  the 
streets,  amidst  the  cries  of  tlie  Re- 
publicans, to  which  he  was  obliged  to 
respond  in   order  to  make   his  way 
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tlirougli  the  tliroiig.  M.  cle  IMorte- 
mart  was  introduced  soon  after  his  ar- 
rivaL  He  found  the  Prince  stretched 
on  a  mattress  in  one  of  the  apartments 
of  the  Palais  Royal,  bathed  in  sweat, 
undressed,  and  covered  outy  with  an 
old  coverlid.  He  began  immediately 
to  protest,  with  the  utmost  volubility, 
his  strong  attachment  and  unalien- 
able fidelity  to  the  elder  branch  of  his 
family.  While  he  Avas  still  doing  so, 
cries  of  "Vive  le  Due  d'Orleans!"' 
were  heard  in  the  streets.  "You  hear 
that  ? "  said  M.  de  Mortemart ;  "  it  is 
you  that  they  design."  "  jSTo,  no,"  re- 
plied the  Duke,  with  energy ;  "Iicould 
die  rather  than  acce2}t  the  croicn!  Yes- 
terday evening  a  crowd  invaded  !N'eu- 
illy,  and  asked  to  see  me  in  the  name 
of' the  deputies.  On  beiug  informed 
by  the  Duchess  that  I  Avas  abroad, 
they  declared  that  they  would  take 
her  to  Paris  with  all  her  children,  and 
keep  them  there  prisoners  till  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  made  his  appearance.  The 
Duchess,  terrified  at  her  position,  and 
trembling  for  her  children,  wrote  me 
an  urgent  note  to  retinii  as  soon  as 
possible.  That  letter  Avas  brought  me 
by  a  faithful  servant.  Upon  receiAdjig 
it,  I  no  longer  hesitated  to  return  to 
save  my  family,  and  they  brought  me 
here  far  on  in  the  evening."  And  seiz- 
ing a  pen,  he  Avrote  a  letter,  full  of 
protestations  of  fidelity,  to  Charles  X. , 
Avhich  M.  de  jMortemart  enclosed  in 
his  neckcloth,  and  sent  off.  It  Avas 
that  letter  Avhich  inspired  such  cruel 
confidence  in  the  falling  monarch,  and 
caused  him  to  repose  Avith  fatal  secur- 
ity on  the  fidelity  of  his  insidious  and 
A-acillating  kinsman.  "While  this  Avas 
]iassing  at  Paris,  in  the  palace  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  Charles  X.,  the 
Duchess  de  Berri,  and  the  royal  in- 
fants Avere  on  their  Avay,  at  midnight, 
from  St  Cloud  to  Trianon,  bathed  in 
tears,  and  under  the  escort  of  a  slen- 
der detachment  of  the  body-guard. 

27.  At  eight  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, M.  Sebastiani,  with  a  deputation, 
arrived  at  the  Palais  Royal.  They  en- 
tered the  Duke's  apartment,  contrary 
to  all  custom,  Avithout  being  an- 
nounced, and  stated  the  object  of 
their  Adsit,    which  Avas  to  pray  the 


Duke  to  accept  the  lieutenancy-gene- 
ral of  the  kingdom.  The  moment  was 
solemn ;  a  croAvn  or  a  scaftbld  Avere 
the  alternatives  AA'hich  Avere  presented. 
A  stronger  mind  than  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  might  have  quailed 
under  the  responsibility  of  decision 
under  such  circumstances;  and  his 
indecision  AA'as  increased  by  tlie  know- 
ledge that  Charles  X.,  at  the  head  of 
tAvelve  thousand  men,  Avas  only  a  fcAV 
leagues  from  Paris,  and  by  intelligence 
of  the  eftbrts  Avliich  the  loyal  spirit  of 
the  Duchess  had  made  to  retain  him 
in  the  path  of  honour  and  duty.  His 
embarrassment  Avas  visible  on  his 
countenance,  scarcely  disguised  by  a 
forced  smile  on  his  lips.  For  some- 
time his  indecision  continued ;  he  still 
strove  to  aAvait  the  course  of  events,  and 
to  gain  time  for  them  to  declare  them- 
selves :  the  usual  resource  of  feeble 
minds  in  presence  of  danger.  Seeing- 
him  thus  irresolute,  and  divining,  per- 
haps, through  all  these  studied  eA'a- 
sions,  his  secret  Avishes,  the  deputies 
assumed  higher  language,  and  pointed, 
out  the  dangers  Avhicli  threatened  the 
country  and  himself  if  a  decision  was- 
auy  longer  delayed.  The  Duke  prayed 
for  a  few  minutes  longer,  and  retired 
to  his  cabinet,  foUoAved  by  General 
Sebastiani,  AAdio  Avas  immediately  de- 
spatched to  1\I.  de  Talleyrand's  in  the 
Rue  Saint  Florentin.  Sebastiani  found 
the  "  knocker- do AATi  and  setter-up  of 
kings"  dressing,  and  soon  returned 
Avith  a  sealed  letter,  in  AA-hich  Avere 
Avritten  the  Avords  "Qu'il  accepte." 
The  Duke  hesitated  no  longer,  but 
re-entered  the  large  saloon,  and  an- 
nounced his  acceptance  of  the  lieu- 
tenancy-general, Avhich  A\Ti5  immedi- 
ately announced  in  a  skilful  proclama- 
tion to  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital.* 

*  "  Inhabitants  of  Paris  ! — The  Deputies  ot 
France,  at  this  moment  assembled  at  Paris, 
have  expressed  a  wish  that  I  should  repair  to 
that  capital  to  exercise  the  functions  of  Lieu- 
tenant-General  of  the  kingdom.  I  have  not 
hesitated  to  share  your  danger,  to  place  my- 
self in  the  midst  of  tliat  heroic  population, 
and  to  make  every  effort  to  preserve  you  from 
civil  war  and  anarchy.  On  entering  the  city 
of  Paris,  I  bore  Avith  pride  those  glorious  col- 
ours which  you  have  resumed,  and  ■which  I 
myself  liave  long  borne.  The  Chambers  are 
about  to  assemble ;  they  will  consider  the 
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28.  Tlie  address  was  received  with 
loud  acclamations  by  the  Chamber ;  but 
it  was  felt  to  be  indispensable  to  publish 
an  exposition  of  the  principles  on  which 
the  government  was  to  be  conducted, 
and  the  form  which  it  was  to  assume. 
The  duty  of  framing  it  was  intrusted  to 
the  skilful  hands  of  ]\I.  Guizot,  and  it 
was  signed  by  ninety-one  deputies.  In 
it  are  to  be  found  the  leading  principles 
of  constitutional  government,  indeed, 
but  enveloped  in  generalities  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  clearness  and  precision 
■of  the  Republicans  at  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  and  on  that  account  more  likely 
to  occasion  heats  and  animosity  in  the 
capital.  Nothing  was  to  be  found  in 
it  of  a  lowering  of  the  qualification  of 
electors,  of  a  republic,  or  of  universal 
suffrage,  but  much  of  the  development 
of  institutions  and  progressive  improve- 
ment, Avhich  they  well  knew  in  reality 
meant  nothing.  *  Accordingly,  the  ad- 
dress was  extremely  ill  received  at  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  and  in  all  the  crowded 
])arts  of  the  city ;  and  one  of  the  agents 
Avho  was  disti'ibuting  it  in  the  Rue  Jean 
.Tac([ues  Rousseau,  owed  his  life  only 
to  the  intervention  of  an  armed  body 
of  the  Ecole  Poly  technique.  "  "Where 
was  the  Duke  of  Orleans  when  we  were 
lighting  in  the  streets?     When  did  he 

means  of  assuring  the  reign  of  the  laws,  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  rights  of  the  nation. 
A  charter  shall  henceforth  be  a  reality. 

"  Louis  Philippe  d'0rli5ans." 
— Moniteur,  Aug.  1,  1830. 

*  "  FranQais,  la  France  est  libre.  Le  pou- 
voir  absolu  levait  son  drapeau.  L'hernique 
population  de  Paris  I'a  abattu.  Paris  attaqiie 
a  fait  triompher,  jiar  les  amies,  la  cause  sa- 
cree  qui  venait  de  triompher  en  vain  dans  les 
elections.  Un  pouvoir  usurpateuv  de  nos 
droits,  perturbateur  de  notre  repos,  menaoait, 
a  la  fois,  la  liberie  et  I'ordre.  Nous  rentrons 
en  possession  de  I'ordre  et  de  la  liberte.  Plus 
de  crainte  pour  les  droits  acquis,  plus  de 
barrifere  entre  nous  et  les  droits  qui  nous 
inanquent  encore ! 

"  Un  gouvernement  qui,  sans  dclai,  nous 
garantisse  ces  biens,  est  aujourd'hui  le  pre- 
mier besoiu  de  la  Patrie.  Francais  f  Ceux  de 
vos  deputes  qui  se  trouvent  de.ia  a  Paris,  se 
sont  reunis,  et,  en  attendant  rinterventiou 
reguliere  des  Chanibres,  ils  out  invite  un 
FranQais  qui  n'a  .iamais  oombattu  que  pour  la 
France,  M.  le  Due  d'Orleans,  a  exercer  les 
fonctions  de  Lieutenant-General  du  royaume. 
C'est  a  leurs  yeux  le  moyen  d'accomplir 
promptement,  par  la  paix,  le  succfes  de  la 
plus  legitime  des  forces. 

"Le  Due  d'Orleans  est  devoue  a  la  crtuse 


enter  Paris  ?  On  the  30th,  when  the 
victory  was  gained,  and  it  remained 
only  to  bury  the  dead  !  A  friend  of 
the  court,  liis  place  was  beside  the 
King — a  supporter  of  the  people,  why 
was  he  not  at  our  head  in  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  in  the  Marche  des  Innocents,  at 
the  Porte  St  Denis,  at  the  fagade  of  the 
Louvre  ?  What  guarantee  does  his  ad- 
dress or  that  of  the  Chambers  hold  out? 
ISTone  but  a  few  vague  phrases  which 
in  reality  mean  notliing,  and  are  con- 
sistent with  the  most  complete  despot- 
ism tliat  ever  disgraced  humanity." 
Words  such  as  these  were  in  every 
mouth  among  the  working  classes  of 
the  citizens,  and  it  was  evident  to  all 
that,  if  a  government  was  not  imme- 
diately established,  the  chances  were 
that  a  republic  could  no  longer  be 
averted. 

29.  These  considerations  led  the  Or- 
leanists  to  accelerate  the  visit  of  the 
Prince  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  where  he 
would  meet  his  most  formidahle  anta- 
gonists face  to  face,  and  an  end  might 
be  put  to  the  state  of  uncertainty  which 
prevailed  concerning  the  government. 
Already  they  had  been  preparing  for 
his  reception  there  ;  night  and  day 
Lafayette  was  besieged  witli  represen- 
tations from  the  Duke's  partisans,  that 

nationale  et  constitutionelle.  II  en  a  tou- 
jours  defendu  les  interets  et  professe  les  prin- 
cipes.  II  respectera  nos  droits  ;  car  11  tiendra 
de  nous  les  siens.  Nous  nous  assurerons,  par 
des  lois,  toutes  les  garanties  necessaires  pour 
rendre  la  liberte  forte  et  durable. 

"  Le  retablissement  de  la  Garde  Nationale, 
avec  I'intervention  des  Gardes  Natiouaux 
dans  le  choix  des  officiers. 

"  L'intervention  des  citoyens  dans  la  for- 
mation des  administrations  nnmicipale  et  de- 
partementale. 

"  Le  Jury  pour  les  delits  de  la  presse. 

"  La  responsabilite  legalement  organisee 
des  ininistres,  et  des  agents  secondaires  de 
I'administration. 

"  L'etat  des  militaires  legalement  assure. 

"  La  reelection  des  deputes  promus  a  des 
fonctions  publiques. 

"Nous  donnerons  a  nos  institutions,  de 
concert  avec  le  chef  de  l'etat,  les  developpe- 
ments  dont  elles  ont  besoin. 

"  Francais !  Le  Due  d'Orleans  lui-menie  a 
pari  I',  et  son  lanpage  est  cclui  qui  convient  a 
un  pays  libre.  Les  Cliambres  vont  se  reunir 
pour  les  dijtails.  Elles  aviseront  aux  moyena 
d'as.surer  le  rfegne  des  lois  et  le  maintien  des 
droits  de  la  nation.  La  charte  sera  desor- 
mais  une  \cr\te."—}ronUci'.r,  Aug.  1,  1S30; 
Ann.  IliSt.  1S30,  p.  174. 
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the  recognition  of  liim  as  sovereign  Avas 
the  only  possible  Avay  of  avoiding  the 
dangers  which  threatened  the  country. 
He  was  still  a  prey  to  indecision,  when 
it  was  announced  that  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, with  such  of  the  Chamber  as  had 
signed  the  address  to  him,  was  coming 
to  visit  him  in  the  Hotel  de  Yille.  The 
deputies,  in  coming  to  the  Palais  Royal, 
liad  been  so  ill  received  by  the  crowds 
which  iilled  the  streets  that  they  trem- 
bled for  their  lives.  The  procession  set 
out  amidst  loud  acclamations,  however, 
from  the  Palais  Pvoyal ; — the  Duke  on 
horseback  ;  M.  Lafitte,  who  had  been 
hiu't  on  the  leg,  carried  by  Savoyards 
in  a  litter.  The  acclamations  continued 
as  they  passed  the  Carrousel,  but  they 
sensibly  lessened  as  they  went  along 
the  quays  ;  and  when  they  approached 
the  Plai.-e  de  Greve,  appearances  were 
quite  threatening.  An  immense  crowd 
filled  the  square,  the  grave  and  menac- 
ing aspect  of  Avhich  augured  ill  to  the 
new  reign  which  was  about  to  com- 
mence. Everything  was  prepared  to 
give  him  a  hostile  reception  by  the  Pie- 
publicans  who  crowded  the  Place,  and 
assassins  were  even  ready  with  loaded 
firearms  to  kill  him  on  the  spot. 
Hardly  were  Benjamin  Constant  and 
Reranger  able  to  restrain  them.  Nor 
were  these  sentiments  shared  only  by 
the  humbler  classes.  ' '  He  is  a  Bour- 
bon !  "  cried  General  Lobau  ;  "I  am 
not  for  him  more  than  the  rest. "  The 
crowd  was  anxious  and  agitated,  and 
the  swell  and  fall  were  visible  among 
them  which  betoken  an  approaching 
storm. 

30.  At  length  the  Duke  approached, 
grave  and  anxious,  but  without  any 
visible  perturbation.  "When  he  alight- 
ed from  his  horse  and  ascended  the 
steps  of  the  Hotel  de  Yille,  a  loud  roll- 
ing of  drums  was  heard  in  the  interior 
of  the  building,  and  Lafayette  came  to 
tlie  top  of  the  stair  to  receive  him. 
The  Duke  of  Orleans  was  deadly  pale. 
Lafayette  advanced  to  him  with  the 
studied  politeness  of  the  old  school. 
The  ceremony  commenced  .with  the 
reading  the  declaration  of  the  Cham- 
bers. "When  they  came  to  the  words, 
"  Jury  trial  for  the  offences  of  the 
press,"  tlie  Duke  leant  forward  to  La- 


fitte and  said,  loud  enough  to  be  over- 
heard, "  There  will  be  no  longer  any 
offences  of  the  press."  "When  the  read- 
ing was  finished,  the  Duke  rose  up,  and 
said  with  a  loud  voice,  '*  As  a  French- 
man, I  deplore  the  evils  inflicted  on  the 
country  ;  as  a  prhice,  I  am  happy  to- 
contribute  to  the  happiness  of  the  na- 
tion." The  deputies  loudly  applauded 
tliese  words  ;  the  Eepublicans  gnashed 
their  teeth  with  indignation.  General 
Dubourg  then  advanced,  and,  pointing 
to  the  S([uare  filled  with  armed  men, 
said,  "You  know  our  rights;  should 
you  forget  them,  we  will  remind  you  of 
them. "  General  Lafayette  then  led  the 
Prince  out  on  the  balcony  of  the  win- 
dow, and,  as  the  tricolor  flag  waved 
over  their  heads,  embraced  the  Prince 
in  the  presence  of  the  people.  Loud 
applause  followed  the  dramatic  scene. 
"  Yive  Lafayette  !  Yive  le  Due  d'Or- 
leans  !  "  was  heard  on  all  sides.  "  The 
part  of  the  people,"  says  the  Eepub- 
lican  historian,  "  was  played  out ;  the 
reign  of  the  bourgeois  commenced." 

31.  After  the  Duke  had  retired,  a 
programme  Avas  written  out,  Avhich 
contained,  as  it  were,  the  "social  con- 
tract "  between  the  King  and  people. 
It  was  then  the  famous  expression  was 
used,  "  Y'hat  France  requires  is  a 
tlironc  surrounded  icith  rcpuhlican  in- 
stihitiojis."  M,  Lafayette  brought  it 
to  the  Palais  Koyal  for  the  Duke's  sig- 
nature, but,  Avith  the  trust  of  a  man 
of  honour,  he  Avas  satisfied  Avith  the- 
Duke's  AA'ords,  and  did  not  require  his- 
subscription.  Lafayette  Avas  afterAA-ards 
Avarmly  reproached  for  his  negligence 
on  this  occasion ;  but  he  partook  the 
illusion,  at  that  period  common  among- 
all  the  philosophic  Liberals,  as  to  the- 
possibility  of  uniting  the  reality  of  a 
republic  Avith  the  forms  of  a  monarchy. 
"  Good  God  !  is  it  then  true,",  said  the- 
old  Abbe  Gregoire,  "Ave  are  thus  to 
have  both  a  Eepublic  and  a  King  I  " 

32.  The  reign  of  the  Bourgeoisie 
Avas  noAV  constituted;  but  there  re- 
mained the  difficult  task  of  reconcil- 
ing the  people  to  any  government  in 
Avhich  a  Bourbon  bore  a  part.  To  ob- 
Adate  the  unfaA'ourable  impression  thus 
produced,  the  Orleans  committee  pre- 
pared and  placarded  over  all  Paris  a 
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proclamation — not  a  little  surprising,  1 
considering  that  ^M.  Mignet  and  ]\I. 
Thiers  were  members  of  it — "Zc  Due 
d'Ch'leans  nest  pas  un  Bourbon;  ccst 
un  Valois."  A  memorable  assertion 
to  be  made  by  historians  of  a  lineal  de- 
scendant of  Henry  IV.,  and  of  the 
brother  of  Louis  XIV.  !  At  the  same 
time,  the  utmost  pains  were  taken  to 
discredit  the  Republicans  in  every 
possible  way,  and  represent  their  as- 
cendancy as  the  immediate  ptrecursor 
of  pillage,  violence,  and  a  second  reign 
of  blood.  These  eiforts  were  eminent- 
ly successful;  the  recollection  of  the 
former  revolution  Avas  too  recent  not 
to  speak  powerfully  to  every  rational 
mind.  M.  Thiers,  .M.  Guizot,  ]\I.  Mig- 
net,  and  the  other  able  A\Titers  who  at 
that  period  directed  the  Liberal  press, 
did  their  utmost  to  encourage  these 
■\aews ;  and  as  they  coincided  with  the 
ideas  of  the  great  majority  of  the  citi- 
zens, and  of  nearly  all  possessed  of 
propert}'',  the  Republicans  were  soon 
reduced  to  a  fraction  of  societ}'-,  viewed 
as  a  whole,  though  they  had  a  decided 
majority  in  Paris,  but  guided  by  the 
most  ardent  and  intrepid  men.  To 
win  over  these  leaders  was  the  great 
•object,  and  to  bring  it  about  a  meet- 
ing was  arranged  between  them  and 
the  Duke  of  Orleans. 

33.  "To-morrow,"  said  IsL  Boin- 
villiers,  the  spokesman  on  the  occasion 
— "to-morrow  vou  will  be  King."  At 
these  words  the  Duke  shook  his  head 
and  said,  "I  have  never  aspired  to  the 
crown,  though  many  persons  have 
pressed  me  with  ardour  to  accept  it." 
"But,"  resumed  M.  Boinvilliers,  "if 
you  should  become  King,  what  are 
your  ideas  upon  the  treaties  of  1815  ? 
Observe,  it  is  not  a  liberal  revolution, 
it  is  a  nationcd  one,  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  streets.  It  is  the  sight  of 
the  tricolor  flag  which  has  raised  the 
people,  and  it  would  be  more  easy 
to  drive  Paris  to  the  Rhine  than  St 
Cloud."  "I  am  no  partisan  of  the 
treaties  of  1815,  but  Ave  must  aA-oid 
irritating  foreign  powers."  "What  is 
your  opinion  on  the  peerage  ?  It  has 
no  longer  any  roots  in  society ;  the  ncAv 
laAA',  by  diA'iding  properties,  has  stifled 
it  in  its  cradle,  and  the  aristocracy  has 


lived  out  its  day."  "In  hereditary  ar- 
istocracy," replied  the  Duke,  "is  the 
best  basis  of  society  ;  but  it  is  an  open 
question  ;  and  if  the  hereditary  peerage 
cannot  maintain  itself,  I  am  not  the 
man  Avho  AA-ill  endoAV  it.  I  AA-as  once 
a  Republican,  but  I  have  lived  to  be 
convinced  it  is  inapplicable  to  s;ich  a 
country  as  France."  "In  the  interest 
of  the  croAvn,"  interrupted  ^L  Bastide, 
"you  should  convoke  the  primary  as- 
semblies." To  this  the  Duke  made  no 
otlier  ansAA-er,  but  pointed  to  paintings 
of  the  battles  of  Valmy  and  Jemappes, 
at  Avhich  he  had  assisted.  He  then 
condenmed  in  violent  terms  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Convention.  "You 
forget,"  said  Cavaignac,  "that  my 
father  was  a  member  of  the  Conven- 
tion." "And  mine  also  !"  cried  the 
Duke;  "and  I  neA'er  knew  a  more  re- 
spectable man."  Finding  they  could 
make  nothing  of  him,  the  Republicans 
retired.  "  You  AA'ill  return  to-moiTOAV  ? ' ' 
said  the  Duke,  in  a  flattering  voice, 
"NcA'Cr,"  replied  one  of  their  number, 
' '  Never  ! — that  is  a  AA'ord  Avhicli  should 
never  be  uttered,"  said  the  Duke;  and 
they  parted.  "He  is  nothing  but  one 
of  the  two  hundred  and  tAA-enty-one," 
said  ]\L  Bastide,  as  they  regained  the 
street. 

34.  "While  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
AA'as  thus  substantially  disposing  of  the 
croAvn,  by  conferring  on  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  the  Lieutenancy  -  General  of 
the  kingdom,  the  Chamber  of  Peers 
was  also  assembled ;  and  the  conclud- 
ing days  of  the  monarchy  AA^ere  illus- 
trated by  one  of  those  dignified  scenes, 
that  heroic  sentiment,  AA'hich,  like  the 
last  rays  of  the  sun,  sometimes  illum- 
inate, ere  it  sets  in  darkness,  the 
declining  day.  "A  King,"  said  Cha- 
teaubriand, in  the  House  of  Peers, 
"named  by  the  Chambers  or  elected 
by  the  people,  Avill  ever  be,  Avhatever 
pains  may  be  taken  to  disguise  it,  a 
novelty  in  France.  I  suppose  that 
they  Avish  liberty— above  all,  the  lib- 
erty of  the  press,  by  Avhich,  and  for 
Avhich,  they  have  gained  so  astonish- 
ing a  victory.  "Well,  every  nciv  mon- 
archy, sooner  or  later,  AAill  be  obliged 
to  gag  that  liberty.  "Was  ISTapoleon 
himself  able  to  admit  it  ?     Daughter 
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of  our  misfortunes  and  slave  of  our 
glory,  the  liberty  of  the  press  cannot 
live  in  safety  hut  under  a  government 
-which  has  struck  its  roots  deep  i)ito 
the  hearts  of  men.  Will  a  monarchy, 
the  bastard  child  of  a  bloody  night, 
liave  nothing  to  fear  from  the  inde- 
pendence of  opinion  ?  If  one  party 
preaches  up  a  republic,  the  other  a 
more  modified  system,  will  you  not  be 
speedily  driven  to  have  recourse  to  laws 
of  exception,  against  which  no  char- 
ter can  afford  any  guarantee  ?  What, 
then,  friends  of  regulated  liberty,  will 
you  gain  by  the  change  which  is  pro- 
posed ?  Of  necessity  you  will  fall  into 
a  republic,  or  a  system  of  legal  servi- 
tude. The  monarchy  will  be  inundat- 
ed and  carried  away  by  the  torrent  of 
democratic  laws,  or  the  monarch  by 
the  movement  of  faction.  In  the  first 
moment  of  success,  you  imagine  tliat 
all  is  easy — that  you  can  satisfy  all 
exigencies,  all  humours — that  every 
one  will  put  aside  his  separate  interests 
for  the  general  good — that  tlie  superi- 
ority of  intelligence,  and  the  wisdom  of 
government,  will  surmount  all  diffi- 
culties ;  but  before  a  few  months  have 
elapsed,  experience  will  demonstrate 
the  futility  of  such  expectations. 

35.  "A  republic  is  still  more  im- 
practicable. In  the  existing  state  of 
our  morals,  and  in  our  relations  with 
the  adjoining  states,  such  a  govern- 
ment is  out  of  the  question.  The  first 
difficulty  would  be  to  bring  the  French 
to  any  unanimous  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject. What  right  have  the  people  of 
Paris  to  impose  a  government  by  their 
vote  on  the  people  of  Marseilles  ?  What 
right  have  they  to  constrain  any  other 
town  to  receive  the  rulers  whom  they 
have  chosen,  or  the  form  of  govern- 
ment winch  the}^  have  adopted  ?  Shall 
we  have  one  republic  or  twenty  repub- 
lics ? — a  federal  union,  or  a  common- 
wealth, one  and  indivisible  ?  Do  you 
really  suppose  that,  with  your  man- 
ners and  ideas,  any  president,  let  him 
be  as  grave  or  authoritative  as  can  be 
figiu'ed,  will  be  able,  for  any  length  of 
time,  to  maintain  his  authority,  ex- 
cept by  force  ?  Must  he  not  soon  be 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  making 
himself  a  despot   or  resigning  ?     He 


will  neither  inspire  the  confidence 
which  is  necessary  to  the  security  and 
the  prosperity  of  commerce,  nor  possess 
the  power  requisite  for  the  maintenance 
of  domestic  tranquillity,  nor  the  dig- 
nity  essential  in  intercourse  with  for- 
eign states.  If  he  has  recourse  to  coer- 
cive measures,  the  rei)ublic  Avill  soon 
be  odious  at  home  ;  if  he  gives  it  full 
licence  abroad,  it  will  become  the 
object  of  terror,  and  bring  Europe  to 
our  gates.  A  representative  republic 
ma}^  perhaps  be  the  destined  future  of 
the  world,  but  its  time  has  not  yet 
arrived. 

36.  "  Iniquitous  ministers  have  sul- 
lied the  C!rown :  they  have  supported 
the  violation  of  the  law  by  murder ; 
they  have  made  a  laughing-stock  of 
oaths,  and  of  all  that  is  sacred  upon 
earth.  Strangers  I  you  who  have  twice 
entered  Paris,  learn  the  secret  of  your 
success.  You  presented  yourselves  in 
the  name  of  legal  power.  If  you  now 
hastened  to  the  support  of  illegal  usur- 
pation, do  you  suppose  that  the  gates 
of  the  capital  of  the  civilised  world 
would  so  speedily  be  opened  to  you  ? 
The  French  nation  has  grown  major 
since  the  departure  of  j'our  armies, 
under  the  reign  of  constitutional  laAvs : 
our  children  of  fourteen  are  giants 
to  what  they  were ;  our  conscripts  of 
Algiers,  our  scholars  of  Paris,  have 
revealed  to  us  the  sons  of  the  con- 
querors of  IVIarengo,  Austerlitz,  and 
Jena,  but  the  sons  fortified  by  all  that 
liberty  adds  to  glory.  Never  was 
cause  more  sacred  than  that  of  the 
people  of  Paris.  They  have  risen, 
]iot  against  the  law,  but  for  the  law. 
So  long  as  their  rights  were  respected, 
they  remained  quiet ;  neither  insults, 
provocations,  menaces,  nor  bribes, 
have  been  able  to  shake  their  loyalt)\ 
But  when,  after  having  kept  up  the 
sj^steni  of  deceit  to  the  last  moment, 
the  signal  of  slavery  was  suddenly 
sounded,  they  became  prodigal  of  their 
blood.  When  a  terror  of  the  palaces, 
organised  by  eunuchs,  pretended  to 
replace  the  terror  of  the  Republic 
founded  in  blood,  or  the  terror  of  the 
Empire  radiant  with  glory,  tlien  the 
people  stood  forth  armed  with  their 
intelligence  and  their  couracre :  then 
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they  showed  that  the  shopkeepers  were  ' 
not  afraid  of  the  smell  of  powder,  and 
that  it  required  more  than  a  corporal 
and  a  few  soldiers  to  subdue  them. 
A  great  crime  has  been  committed; 
it  has  produced  a  mighty  explosion : 
but  what  "we  have  now  to  consider  is, 
-whether  we  are  constrained  by  this 
crime  and  its  moral  expiation  to  vio- 
late the  established  order  of  things. 

37.  "  Charles  X.  and  his  son  are 
dethroned,  or  have  abdicated,  as  you 
have  heard;  but  the  throne  is  not 
thereby  vacant.  After  them  a  child 
is  called  to  the  succession,  and  "vvho 
Avill  venture  to  condemn  his  inno- 
cence ?  What  blood  cries  for  justice  ? 
ISTo  one  ventures  to  say  his  father  has 
shed  it.  Alas  !  it  was  shed  bj'  an  as- 
sassin, in  the  name,  though  against 
the  wishes,  of  the  peo];)le.  The  orphan 
he  has  left,  educated  in  the  schools  of 
the  country,  in  the  ideas  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  abreast  of  his  age,  might 
become  a  king  with  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  future.  It  is  to  the 
guardian  of  his  youth  that  you  may 
commit  the  oath  by  Avliich  he  is  to 
reign:  arrived  at  majorit}',  he  will 
renew  that  oath  in  his  own  person. 
That  combination  removes  ever}'-  ob- 
stacle, reconciles  every  advantage,  and 
perhaps  may  save  France  from  tlie  con- 
vulsions which  attend  too  frequently 
violent  changes  in  the  state.  I  know 
that  in  removing  that  child  it  is  said 
you  establish  the  principle  of  the  sov- 
ereigiity  of  the  people :  the  new  sov- 
ereign or  president  can  hold  only  of 
the  people.  Yain  illusion,  the  off- 
spring of  the  old  school,  Avliich  proves 
that  in  the  march  of  intellect  our  old 
democrats  have  not  made  greater  ad- 
vances than  the  partisans  of  royalty. 
Absolute  government  is  nowhere  to 
be  found:  liberty  does  not  flow  from 
political  right,  as  Avas  supposed  in  the 
eighteenth  century ;  it  flows  from  na- 
tural right,  which  is  the  same  under 
all  forms  of  government.  It  were 
easy  to  show  that  men  may  be  as  free, 
and  freer,  under  a  monarchy  than  a 
republic,  were  this  the  time  or  the 
place  to  deliver  a  lecture  on  political 
l^hilosophy. 

38.  "All  Europe  has  for  ages  re- 


cognised the  superiority  of  a  heredi- 
tary to  an  elective  monarchy.  The 
reason  is  obvious ;  it  stands  in  need 
of  no  development.  You  choose  a 
king  to-day ;  who  is  to  prevent  you 
from  choosing  another  to  -  morrow  ? 
The  law  -will  do  so.  You  have  made 
the  law;  you  can  unmake  it.  You 
have  conquered  and  dethroned  the 
Bourbons,  and  you  will  maintain  what 
you  have  gaiued.  It  is  well.  You 
proclaim  the  sovereignty  of  force :  be 
sure  you  keep  it  well ;  for  if  in  a  few 
months  it  escapes  you,  you  will  have 
no  title  to  complain  of  your  own  over- 
throw. At  the  moment  when  the 
abominable  abuse  of  power  has  broken 
the  sceptre  in  the  hand  of  him  Avho 
wielded  it,  are  you  prepared  to  seize 
the  fragments  and  do  the  same  with 
them  ?  Dangerous  fragments  !  they 
will  wound  the  arm  which  has  seized 
them  even  before  those  against  whom 
they  are  directed.  The  idolatry  of  a 
name  is  ended.  Monarchy  is  no  longer 
a  worship ;  it  is  a  simple  form  of  gov- 
ernment, preferable  at  this  crisis  to 
any  other,  because  it  can  alone  recon- 
cile order  with  liberty. 

39.  "A  disregarded  Cassandra,  I 
have  fatigued  tlie  throne  and  the  peer- 
age enough  with  my  prophecies ;  it  re- 
mains for  me  only  to  seat  myself  on 
the  ruins  of  a  shipwreck  -vs-liich  I  have 
so  often  predicted.  I  recognise  in 
misfortune  every  power  except  that  of 
liberating  us  from  our  oaths  of  fidelity. 
I  am  bound  to  render  my  life  consist- 
ent. After  all  I  have  said,  done,  and 
An'itten  for  the  Bourbons,  I  should  be 
the  basest  of  the  human  race  if  I 
denied  them  Avhen,  for  the  third  and 
last  time,  they  are  directing  their  steps 
toAvards  exile.  I  leave  fear  to  those 
generous  Royalists  who  have  never 
sacrificed  a  penny  or  a  place  to  their 
fidelity,  who  formerly  reproached  m& 
with  being  a  renegade,  an  apostate,  a 
revolutionist.  Instigators  of  the  coup 
d'etat,  Avhere  are  you  now  ?  The  noble 
colours  Avhich  decorated  your  bosoms 
could  not  conceal  their  baseness.  In 
speaking  thus  openly,  I  am  not  doing^ 
an  act  of  heroism  ;  these  are  not  the 
times  Avhen  an  o])inion  costs  a  life  ;  if 
,  it  were  so,  I  should  speak  a  hundred 
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times  more  openly.  "We  have  no  rea- 
son to  fear  a  people  whose  modera- 
tion is  er[ual  to  their  courage,  or  that 
generous  youth  Avhom  I  admire,  and 
for  -whom,  as  for  my  country,  I  wish 
honour,  liberty,  and  glory.  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  wisli  to  sow  divisions  in 
my  countrj' ;  it  is  for  that  that  I  have 
stilled  in  my  speech  the  voice  of  the 
passions.  If  I  had  the  right  to  dis- 
pose of  the  crown,  I. would  willingly 
place  it  at  the  feet  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans ;  but  I  see  vacant  only  a  tomb 
at  St  Denis,  and  not  a  throne.  What- 
ever may  be  the  destinies  of  the  Lieu- 
tenant-General  of  the  kingdom,  I  shall 
never  be  his  enemy,  if  he  contributes 
to  the  happiness  of  the  country;  for 
myself  I  ask  only  liberty  of  conscience, 
and  the  right  to  die  where  I  shall  find 
independence  and  repose." 

40.  This  noble  conduct  was  too  ele- 
vated for  the  French  nobility  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  or  perhaps  for  any 
but  a  few  lofty  minds  in  any  age.  A 
few  peers  adhered  to  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand, but  the  gi-eat  majority  went 
with  the  tide,  and  the  Chamber,  by  a 
majority  of  89  to  10,  voted  the  address 
to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  accept  the 
throne.  All  had  not  the  magnanimity 
of  that  chivalrous  relic  of  the  olden 
time,  and  his  disinterestedness  will 
not  be  duly  appreciated  unless  it  is 
known  what,  at  the  very  moment 
when  he  made  this  declaration,  he 
had  been  refusing.  The  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, who  was  extremely  apprehen- 
sive of  the  efiect  likely  to  be  produced 
by  the  indignant  speech  of  the  poetic 
orator,  had  recently  before  sent  for 
him,  and  offered  him  the  situation  of 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  if  he  would 
send  in  his  adhesion  to  his  govern- 
ment. The  request  was  supported  by 
the  tears  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  and 
the  masculine  eloquence  of  ]\Iadame 
Adelaide — but  in  vain.  Chateaubriand 
resisted  alike  their  offers  and  their 
solicitations :  he  preferred  rather  pov- 
erty, exile,  and  honour.  He  resigned 
allhis  situations  under  Government, 
sold  off  his  whole  effects,  and  with- 
drew from  France  Avith  700  francs 
(£28),  the  sole  residue  of  all  his  for- 
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tune.*     "  Semjjcr  honcc  mentis  soror 
est  paiqjertas." 

41.  At  length  this  well -acted  dra- 
matic scene,  on  the  part  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  drew  to  a  close.  The  Re- 
publicans made  immense  efforts  for 

*  Chateaubriand  has  left,  in  his  Memoires 
d'Outre  Tombe,  an  extremely  interesting  ac- 
count of  his  conversation  with  the  Duchess 
of  Orleans,  the  Princess  Adelaide,  and  Louis 
Philippe,  on  this  decisive  occasion:  "Ma- 
dame la  Duchesse  d'Orleans  me  fit  asseoir 
aajM-es  d'elle,  et  sur-le- champ  elle  me  dit, 
— '  Ah  !  Monsieur  de  Chateaubriand,  nous 
sommes  bien  malheureux.  Si  tous  les  partis 
voulaient  se  reuuir,  peut-etre  pourrait-on 
encore  se  sauver.  Que  pensez-vous  de  tout 
cela?'  '  Madame,'  repondis-je,  '  rien  n'est  si 
aise.  Charles  X.  et  Monsieur  le  Dauphin  ont 
abdique.  Henri  est  niaintenant  roi.  Mon- 
seigneur  le  Due  d'Orleans  est  Lieutenant- 
General  du  royaume.  Qu'il  soit  regent  pen- 
dant la  minorite  de  Henri  V.,  ettout  est  tini.' 
'Mais,  ftl.  de  Chateaubriand,  le  peuple  est 
tres-agite;  nous  tomberons  dans  I'anarchie.' 
'  Madame,  oserai-je  vous  demander  quelle  est 
I'intention  de  M.  le  Due  d'Orleans  ?  Accep- 
tera-t-il  la  couronne  si  on  la  lui  offre  ? '  Les 
deux  princesses  hesiterent  a  repondre  ;  Ma- 
dame la  Duchesse  d'Orleans  repartit  apres  un 
moment  de  silence, — '  Songez,  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand, aux  malheurs  que  peuvent  arriver. 
II  faut  que  tous  les  honnetes  gens  s'entendent 
pour  nous  sauver  de  la  Republique.  A  Rome, 
M.  de  Cliateaubriand,  vous  pourriez  rendre  de 
si  grands  services,  ou  meme  ici,  si  vous  ne 
voulez  plus  quitter  la  France.'  '  Madame 
n'igiiore  pas  men  devouement  au  jeune  roi,  et 
a  sa  mere  ?'  '  Ah  !  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  ils 
vous  ont  si  bien  traite. '  '  Votre  Altesse  Royale 
ne  voudrait  pas  que  je  dementisse  toute  ma 
vie.'  '  Monsieur  de  Chateaubriand,  vous  ne 
connaissez  pas  ma  niece.  Elle  est  si  legere— 
Pauvre  Caroline  !  Je  vais  envoyer  chercher 
M.  le  Due  d'Orleans,  il  vous  persuadera  mieux 
que  moi.'  La  princesse  donna  des  ordres.  et 
Louis  Philippe  arriva  au  boutd'un  demiquart 
d'heure.     II  etait  mal  vetu,  et  avait  I'air  ex- 

tremement   fatigue 'Madame  la 

Duchesse  d'Orleans  a  di\  vous  dire  combien 
nous  sommes  mallieureux.'  Et  siu-de-champ 
il  fit  une  idylle  sur  le  bonheur  dont  il  jouissait 
a  la  campagne,  sur  l;i  vie  tranquille  et  selon 
ses  gouts  qu'il  passait  au  milieu  de  ses  en- 
fants.  Je  saisis  le  moment  d'une  pause  entre 
deux  strophes  pour  prendre  anion  tour  re- 
spectueusemcnt  la  parole,  et  pour  repeter  a 
peu  prt'S  ce  que  .i'avais  dit  aux  princesses. 
'Ahl'  s'ecria-t-il,  'c'etait-la  mondesir!  Coni- 
bifu  .ie  serais  satisfait  d'etre  le  tuteur  et  lo 
soutien  de  cet  enfant !  Je  pense  tout  coiinne 
vous,  M.  de  Chateaubriand ;  prendre  le  Due 
de  Bordeaux  serait  certainement  ce  qu'il  y 
aurait  de  mieux  a  faire.  Je  crains  seulement 
que  les  evenements  ne  soient  plus  forts  que 
nous.'  'Plus  forts  que  nous,  Monseigneur ! 
N'eles-vous  pas  estime  de  tous  les  pouvoirs? 
Allons  rejoindie  Henri  V.  Appelez  auprfes  de 
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some  days,  after  the  display  at  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  on  tlie  31st  August,  to 
get  up  a  democratic  agitation,  and 
bands  of  young  men,  with  whom  the 
police  and  military  did  not  venture  to 
interfere,  paraded  the  streets,  inces- 
santly calling  on  the  people  to  assert 
their  rights,  and  not  suffer  the  crown 
to  be  disposed  of  b}^  a  clique  at  La- 
fitte's,  without  their  knowledge  or 
consent.  The  club  at  Lointier's  even 
went  so  far  as  to  prepare  and  placard 
a  proclamation,  in  Avhich  they  refused 
to  recognise  the  Lieutenancy-General 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  insisted 
that  the  provisional  government,  with 
Lafayette  at  its  head,  should  remain 
in  possession  of  power  at  the  Hotel  de 
Yille  till  the  sense  of  the  nation  had 
been  taken  upon  the  form  of  govern- 
ment to  which  it  was  inclined.  But  it 
was  all  in  vain.  Leaders,  organisation, 
money,  were  all  awanting  on  their  side, 
as  much  as  they  were  in  affluence  in 
the  ante-chambers  of  Louis  Philippe  ; 
and  these  in  the  long  run,  and  after 
the  first  burst  of  popular  enthusiasm 
is  over,  are  all-powerful  in  civil  as  well 
as  in  all  other  contiicts.  From  the  1st 
to  the  6th  August,  the  Chambers  were 

vous  hors  de  Paris  les  Chaiabres  et  Tarniee. 
Sur  le  seul  bruit  de  votre  depart,  toute  cette 
effervescence  toinbera,  et  Ton  cherchera  un 
abri  sous  votre  pouvoireclaire  et  protecteur.' 
Pendant  que  je  parlais,  j'observais  Louis 
Pliilippe.  Mon  conseil  le  nuttait  mal  a  Vaise. 
Jc  lus  ecrit  snr  son  front  le  desir  d'etre  roi. 
'  Monsieur  de  Chateaubriand,'  me  dit-il  fan3 
■me  regarder,  '  la  cliose  est  plus  difficile  que 
A'ous  ne  le  pensez;  cela  ne  va  pas  comme 
cela.  Vous  ne  savez  pas  dans  quel  peril  nous 
sonimes.  Une  bande  furieuse  pent  se  porter 
centre  .les  Chambres  aux  demiers  excfes,  et 
nous  n'avons  rien  encore  pour  nous  defendre. 
....  Croyez-le  bieu  c'est  moi  qui  retieus 
seul  une  foule  menafMiite.  Si  le  parti  royal- 
iste  n'est  pas  massacre,  il  ne  doit  sa  vie  qu'a 
mes  efforts.'  '  Monsei-ucur,'  r^pondis-je, 
'  j'ai  vu  des  mnssacres ;  ceux  qui  ont  passe  a 
travers  la  Revolution  sont  aguerris.  Les 
moustaches  grises  ne  se  laissent  pas  effrayer 
par  les  objets  qui  font  pcur  aux  consents.'  . 
.  .   .   Madame  la  Duchesse  d'Orleans  d^sira 

me  vf)ir  encore  ime  fois 'Je  supplie 

madanie,'  dis-je, '  d'excuser  la  vivacite  de  mes 
paroles.  Je  suis  penetre  de  ses  bontes  ;  j'en 
garderai  un  profond  et  reconnaissant  souvenir, 
mais  elle  ne  voudrait  iias  me  deshonorer. 
Plaignez-moi,  madame,  plaignez-moi  ! '  Elle 
se  leva,  et,  en  s'en  allant,  elle  me  dit,  *  Je  ne 
vous  plains  pas,  Monsieur  de  Chateaubriand, 
je  ne  voi(s  plains  pas.'" — Chateaubriand, 
Memoires  d'Outrc  Torabe,  vol.  ix.  pp.  352,  3G2. 


occupied  witli  the  preparation  of  the 
constitution  :  and  on  the  9th,  a  depu- 
tation from  the  two  Chambers  waited 
on  the  Duke  of  Orleans  witli  the  con- 
stitution which  had  been  agreed  upon, 
and  made  him  a  formal  offer  of  the 
throne,  which  he  at  once  accepted. 

42.  The  ceremony  of  accepting  the 
constitution  took  place  with  great  pomp 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  "Gentle- 
men, Peers  and  Deputies,"  said  the 
Duke,  after  the  reading  of  the  consti- 
tution had  terminated,  "  I  have  read 
with  great  attention  the  declaration  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the  ad- 
hesion of  the  Peers,  and  I  have  weighed 
and  meditated  upon  all  its  expressions. 
I  accept,  without  restriction  or  reserve, 
the  clauses  and  engagements  which 
that  declaration  contains,  and  the  title 
of  KiXG  OF  THE  Frenxh  which  it  con- 
fers upon  me,  and  I  am  ready  to  swear 
to  observe  them. "  He  then  took  the 
oath,  which  was  in  these  terms  :  "In 
the  presence  of  God,  I  swear  to  observe 
faithfully  the  constitutional  charter, 
w^ith  the  modifications  contained  in 
the  declaration ;  to  govern  only  by  the 
laws,  and  according  to  the  laws  ;  to 
render  fair  and  equal  justice  to  every 
one,  according  to  his  right,  and  to  act 
in  everything  in  no  other  view  but  that 
of  the  interest,  the  happmess,  and  the 
glory  of  the  French  people."  He  then 
ascended  the  throne  amidst  cries  of 
"  Vive  le  Roi  !  Vive  Philippe  VI  I. !  " 
but  he  finally  took  the  title  of  Louis 
Philippe,  and  the  cortege  returned  in 
the  same  pomp  with  the  new  King  to 
the  Palais  Royal.  Thus  was  the  Re- 
volution of  1830  consummated,  and 
thus  did  a  small  minority,  not  exceed- 
ing a  third  of  either  Chamber,  at  the 
dictation  of  a  clique  in  the  ante-cham- 
bers of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  dispose  of 
the  crown  to  a  stranger  to  the  legiti- 
mate line,  without  either  consulting 
the  nation,  or  knowing  what  form  of 
government  it  desired  !  In  revolu- 
tions, as  in  all  other  matters,  the 
many  are  in  reality  governed  b}''  the 
few,  on  one  side  or  another  ;  and  vic- 
tory remains  with  such  of  the  few  as 
can  most  skilfully  arrange  the  pas- 
sions and  efforts  of  the  many  in  sup- 
port of  their  separate  interests. 
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43.  Considering  the  extreme  vio- 
lence with  which,  b}''  a  well-concerted 
urban  tumult,  the  throne  of  tlie  elder 
branch  of  the  house  of  Boui-bon  had 
been  overturned,  the  changes  made  in 
the  constitution  were  by  no  means  so 
considerable  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, and  they  went  far  to  vindicate 
Louis  Philippe's  assertion,  that  his 
acceptance  of  the  crown  was  a  conser- 
A'ative  act  in  the  interest  of  order  in 
every  European  state.  Tlie  leading 
articles  of  the  charter  of  Louis  XYIII. 
"vvere  agreed  to,  with  the  exception  of 
the  famous  14th  clause,  conferring  a 
•dictatorial  power  in  certain  extreme 
^-ases  on  the  King,  which  had  been 
foimded  on  by  Charles  X.  as  the  autho- 
rity for  the  ordinances  of  Polignac,  and 
the  coiqy  cVetat  wliich  accompanied 
them.  The  age  of  electors  was  fixed 
at  twent3'-five,  that  of  deputies  at 
thirty-one.  The  creations  of  peers 
made  during  the  reign  of  (L'harles  X. 
■were  all  declared  null ;  but  the  import- 
ant question  of  the  hereditaiy  charac- 
ter of  the  peerage  was  reserved  for  fu- 
ture discussion.  The  duration  of  the 
Chamber  of  Dex^uties  Avas  fixed  at  five 
years,  and  the  annual  removal  and  re- 
newal of  a  fifth  abolished.  Xo  change 
was,  in  the  mean  time,  made  in  the 
money  qualification  of  voters,  which 
remained  at  300  francs,  or  £12,  of  di- 
rect taxes  ;  so  little  were  even  the  vic- 
torious revolutionists  aware  of  the  vital 
importance  of  any  regulation  on  tliat 
subject.  They  contented  themselves 
with  declarations  on  the  responsibility 
of  ministers  ;  the  trial  of  charges  for 
alleged  crimes  of  the  press  by  juries  ; 
the  re-election  of  deputies  who  had 
accepted  office ;  the  annual  vote  of  the 
expenses  of  the  army  ;  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Xational  Guard  ;  the  pay  of 
officers  by  sea  or  land  ;  tlie  municipal 
and  departmental  institutions ;  the 
j)ublic  education  and  the  lilierty  of  in- 
struction. These  were  all-important 
objects  in  the  formation  of  the  details 
of  a  free  constitution ;  but  even  taken 
together,  they  yielded  in  importance 
to  the  vital  point  of  the  qualification 
of  electors,  an  alteration  in  which,  two 
years  afterwards,  changed  the  destinies 
of  the  British  people. 


44.  Afewpeers  of  the  Royalist  party, 
who  preferred  poverty  to  dishonour, 
gave  in  the  resignation  of  their  seats 
in  the  House  of  Peers.  Their  disin- 
terestedness in  doing  so  will  not  be 
duly  appreciated,  unless  it  is  recol- 
lected that  many  of  them,  like  Cha- 
teaubriand, had  no  other  means  of  ex- 
istence but  the  pension  allotted  to 
peers,  which  was  10, 000  francs,  or  £400 
a-year.  The  names  were — the  Duke 
de  ^Montmorency,  the  Vicomte  Dam- 
bray,  the  Marquis  Latour-Maubourg, 
Latour-Dupin,  the  Dukes  d' Aviay  and 
de  Croi,  the  Vicomte  de  Chateaubriand, 
the  Marquis  de  Perignon,  the  Duke  de 
Damas-Caux,  Auguste  de  TallejTand, 
and  the  Marquis  de  Saint-Romans. 
History  may  well  preserve  their  names ; 
her  pages  will  not  be  overcharged  with 
similar  lists  of  disinterested  fidelity. 
Some  honourable  Royalists,  as  the 
Duke  de  Xoailles,  ISl.  de  j\Iortemart, 
and  M.  de  Martignac,  took  the  oaths 
without  reservation,  as  the  only  in  cans, 
in  existing  circumstances,  of  saving 
the  country ;  a  few,  as  M.  de  Fitz- 
james,  with  the  addition  of  half-a- 
dozen  unmeaning  words  of  qualifica- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  there  was 
not  awanting  a  phalanx  of  rising  tal- 
ent, partly  aristocratic,  partly  jilebeian, 
wliich  clustered  round  the  throne  of 
Louis  Philippe.  It  was  chietiy  found 
among  the  editors  or  contributors  to 
newspapers,  who  had  been  so  instru- 
mental in  contributing  to  his  elevation. 
By  an  ordinance  of  iltli  August,  iM. 
Du])ont  de  I'Eure  was  made  Keeper 
of  the  Seals  and  Minister  of  Justice  ; 
Count  Gerard,  Secretary  at  AVar ; 
Count  Mole,  Secretary  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs ;  Count  Sebastiani  for  the  ]\fa- 
rine  ;  the  Duke  de  Broglie  for  Public 
Instruction,  and  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil (Premier)  ;  Baron  Louis,  Secretary 
for  the  Finances;  ]\r.  Guizot,  Secretary 
for  the  Interior  ;  M.  Lafitte,  M.  Casi- 
mir  Perier,  M.  Dupin  aine,  and  Baron 
Bignon,  were  ministers  without  any 
fixed  appointments.  This  list  was  a 
great  change  upon  the  aristocratic  ca- 
bhiet  of  Charles  X.,  but  still  it  was 
not  nearly  so  popular  as  the  democratic 
retainers  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  de- 
sired ;  and  thence  the  commencement 
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of  a  feeling  of  jealousy  fraught  with 
numberless  difficulties  to  the  («overn- 
ment  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  which  in 
the  end  proved  fatal  to  his  throne. 

45.  But  while  everything  at  Paris, 
so  far  as  the  Government  was  con- 
cerned, was  proceeding  smoothly,  dis- 
tress, the  invariable  attendant  on  social 
convulsions,  was  spreading  rapidly 
among  the  people ;  and  the  working 
classes  were  taught  by  Intter  experi- 
ence the  eternal  trutli,  that  whoever 
gains  by  revolutions,  they,  in  the  first 
instance  at  least,  are  sure  to  lose.  Be- 
fore the  songs  of  triumph  were  silent, 
or  the  discharges  of  musketry  had 
ceased  in  the  streets,  a  frightful  amount 
of  distress  had  spread  among  the  people. 
In  vain  the  Governnient  placarded  a 
proclamation  through  the  capital : 
"  Brave  workmen  !  return  to  your 
workshops."  They  did  so;  but  they 
found  no  work  there.  As  a  natural 
consequence  of  successful  revolution, 
capital  disappeared,  and  capitalists, 
the  most  timid  of  created  beings,  con- 
cealed instead  of  bringing  forth  their 
wealth.  The  consequences  were  dis- 
astrous in  tlie  extreme.  "All  the 
connections  of  industry,"  says  the  Re- 
publican annalist,  ' '  were  interrupted ; 
every  musket- shot  during  the  three 
days  produced  a  bankniptcy.  The 
Bank  of  France,  though  instituted  ex- 
joressly  to  ward  off  great  crises,  dim- 
inished its  discounts  with  a  cruel 
prudence,  and  sentinels  watched  over 
the  doors  of  its  treasures  in  a  city 
filled  with  poor.  Every  day  added  to 
the  distress  of  the  people,  attested  Ijy 
innumerable  facts.  The  greatest  of 
the  printing-offices  in  the  capital  em- 
ployed, when  the  Revolution  broke 
out,  two  hundred  workmen,  who  earn- 
ed each  from  four  to  six  francs  a-day ; 
after  the  Revolution  the  premises  were 
entirely  closed  during  eight  or  ten 
days,  at  the  end  of  which  only  ten  or 
twelve  workmen  were  re -employed. 
Even  after  the  lapse  of  six  months,  not 
more  than  twenty  or  twenty-five  were 
employed  by  any  office,  and  they  earn- 
ed, not  five  francs  a-day,  but  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  sous.  Yet  was  the  trade 
of  printing  less  depressed  than  others. 
This  may  give  an  idea  of  the  immen- 


sity of  the  disasters  which  were  uni- 
versally experienced.  To  give  one 
example  among  many  others  which 
might  be  cited :  In  the  quarter  of  Gra- 
villiers,  a  lodging-house,  let  to  two 
hundred  workmen  for  17,000  francs> 
suddenly  fell  to  10,000,  and  ten  years 
afterwards  it  had  only  ri.sen  to  14,000 
francs."  When  such  were  the  reality 
of  the  evils  which  the  working  classes 
endured,  it  was  little  consolation  to 
them  to  be  told  they  were  the  most 
brave  and  heroic  of  men,  and  that 
their  praises  were  celebrated  in  a  new 
Marscillcdse,  which  was  sung  at  all 
the  theatres. 

46.  So  completely,  by  the  results  of 
the  first  Revolution,  had  the  yoke  of 
Paris  been  affixed  round  the  neck  of  all 
France,  that,  after  the  cayntal  had 
fairly  declared  itself,  all  resistance 
ceased  in  the  provinces.  But  before 
the  Revolution  was  known,  or  the 
telegraph  had  announced  to  the  obe- 
dient departments  who  was  to  be  their 
master,  very  serious  disturbances  took 
place,  and  the  great  manufacturing 
towns  exhibited  on  a  smaller  scale  the 
conflicts  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  The 
explosion  was  electrical  and  unani- 
mous in  all  the  great  cities  of  France, 
and,  as  in  the  capital,  it  was  mainly 
determined  by  the  defection  of  the 
military.  Lyons,  in  particular,  was 
immediately  con\'ulsed  upon  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  intelligence  from  Paris  of 
the  publication  of  the  ordonnances. 
The  news  arrived  there  on  the  29th 
Jul}',  and  instantly  all  business  was 
suspended,  groups  were  formed  in  the 
streets,  and  crowds  asseml^led,  in  which 
resistance,  or  at  least  protestation,  was 
openly  discussed.  No  sooner,  how- 
ever, did  intelligence  arrive  of  the 
fighting  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  than 
an  insurrection  began  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lieut.  Zindel  and  ]\I.  Prevost. 
Barricades  began  to  be  thrown  up,  and 
the  National  "Guard  turned  out;  but 
bloodshed  was  prevented  by  the  defec- 
tion of  the  military,  who  withdrew  to 
their  barracks  amidst  cries  of  "  Vive 
la  clwrtc  !  Vive  la  libcrte!  A  has  Ics^ 
Jiourbonsf"  The  news  from  Paris 
speedily  completed  the  victory  of  the 
insurgents,    and   Lvons   received   the 
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Government  of  Louis  Philippe  without 
having  fired  a  shot.  It  was  the  same 
at  Bordeaux,  Rouen,  and  Marseilles; 
and  although  the  western  departments 
were  longer  in  giving  in  their  adhesion, 
yet  ere  long  they  too  became  con- 
vinced that  farther  resistance  was  hope- 
less; and  before  a  fortnight  was  over 
the  dynasty  everywhere  was  changed, 
and  all  France  had  acknowledged  the 
sceptre  of  the  Citizen  King. 

47.  But  although  all  France  had 
thus  confirmed  the  Parisian  change  of 
dynasty,  yet  it  was  still  a  different 
matter  how  far  Europe  would  acquiesce 
in  it,  and  for  a  considerable  time  it 
ivas  more  than  doubtful  whether  it 
would  not  rekindle  the  flames  of  gene- 
ral war.  In  England,  indeed,  it  could 
not  be  doubted  how  the  change  would 
be  received.  The  child  of  revolution, 
her  Government  could  not  disclaim  re- 
volution; passionately  enamoured  of 
liberty,  her  people  could  never  regard 
with  indifference  a  people  who  had 
drawn  the  sword  in  defence  of  freedom. 
Tliis  had  uniformly  been  her  policy  : 
she  had  never  intervened  in  any  in- 
stance to  put  down  free  institutions  in 
any  country  in  the  world ;  happy  would 
it  have  been  for  her  if  she  had  never 
intervened  on  the  other  side,  to  lend 
her  countenance  and  aid  to  the  cause 
of  revolution.  The  Duke  of  "Welling- 
ton had  very  recently,  in  the  case  of 
Portugal,  given  proof  at  once  of  his 
determination  to  shield  the  allies  of 
England  from  external  aggression,  and 
to  abstain  from  any  interference  with 
their  internal  dissensions.  The  very 
first  step  of  Louis  Philippe,  accord- 
ingly, was  to  despatch  General  Baud- 
rand  on  a  special  mission  to  the  Court 
of  St  James,  in  order  to  obtain  a  re- 
cognition of  his  crown  by  the  King  of 
Irreat  Britain.  He  made  the  journey 
in  two  days,  and  was  enthusiastically 
received  in  passing  along  the  road  to 
London.  In  a  private  audience  of  tlie 
iJuke  of  'Wellington,  he  was  assured 
by  that  statesman,  "  that  England  had 
had  no  share  in  the  administration  of 
Prince  Polignac;  that  the  throne  of 
Charles  X.  "had  fallen  from  his  own 
acts ;  that  Great  Britain,  without  wait- 
ijig  the  answers  of  the  Powers  witli 


whom  England  was  allied  by  the  treaties 
of  1815,  would  at  once  recognise  the 
King  of  the  French,  and  would,  if  ne- 
cessary, explain  the  events  of  Paris  to 
the  other  Powers  of  Europe,  to  whom 
they  might  be  an  object  of  suspicion 
and  alarm."  A  few  days  afterwards. 
General  Baudrand  was  formally  ad- 
mitted as  tlie  envoy  of  the  King  of  the 
French  by  William  IV. ,  from  whom  he 
received  the  most  gracious  reception. 

48.  But  although  Louis  Philippe 
was  thus  early  and  formally  recognised 
by  the  nearest  neighbour  and  most 
powerful  ally  or  enemy  of  France,  j'et 
a  more  doubtful  and  difficult  task  re- 
mained to  procure  a  similar  recognition 
from  the  Continental  sovereigns.  The 
great  point  was  to  obtain  it  from  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  as  there  could  be 
little  doubt  that,  if  that  was  once  ef- 
fected, the  Cabinets  of  Vienna  and  Ber- 
lin would  soon  follow  the  example  set 
by  the  Court  of  St  Petersburg.  The 
King  of  the  French,  accordingly,  early 
despatched  a  long  and  very  able  letter 
to  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  which  is  a 
valuable  historical  document,  as  con- 
taining the  most  authentic  and  best 
statement  of  the  reasons  which  in- 
duced him  to  accept  the  crown.*  Gen- 
eral  Athalin  was   despatched   to    St 

*  "  Monsieur  mon  Frere, — J'annonce  moii 
avenement  a  la  couroniie  a  votre  Majeste  Im- 
periale,  par  la  lettre  que  le  General  Athalin 
lui  a]>portera  en  mon  nom  ;  mais,  j'ai  besoin 
de  lui  parler  avec  une  entiere  confiance  sur 
les  suites  d'une  catastrophe  que  j'aurais  tant 
voulu  prevenir.  II  y  a  longtemps  que  ,je  re- 
grettais  que  le  roi  Charles  X.  et  son  gouverne- 
nient  ne  suivissent  pas  une  marche  mieux 
faite  pour  repondre  a  I'attente  et  au  vceu  de 
la  nation.  J'etais  bien  loin  pourtant  de  pre- 
venir les  suites  prodigieuses  des  evenemens 
qui  viennent  de  se  passer;  et  jecroyais  nienie 
qu'a  defaut  de  cette  allure  franche  et  loyale 
dans  I'esprit  de  la  cliartc  et  de  nos  institu- 
tions, qu'il  etait  impossible  d'obtenir,  il  aurait 
sufti  d'un  peu  de  i)ru(lence  et  de  moderation 
pour  que  le  gouvernenient  piit  aller  long- 
tomps  conime  il  alluit.  Mais  depuis  le  S 
Aout  1S29,  la  nouvelle  composition  du  minis- 

tfere  m'avait  fort  alarme C'est  dans 

cette  situation,  sire,  que  tous  les  yeux  se  sont 
tourncs  vers  moi ;  les  vainqueurs  eux-nieuies 
ni'ont  cm  necessaire  a  leur  salut.  Je  I'etais 
plus,  i)eut-etre,  pour  que  les  vainqueurs  ne 
laissassent  pas  degenerer  la  victoire.  J'ai 
done  accepte  cette  tache  noble  et  penible,  et 
j'ai  ecarte  toutes  les  considerations  person- 
jiclles  qui  se  reunissent  pour  me  faire  desirer 
d'on  etre  dispense,  pareeque  j'ai  senti  que  la 
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Petersburg  with  it ;  Lut  before  he  ar- 
rived the  way  had  been  prepared  by 
the  secret  despatches  of  Pozzo  di  ^^or- 
go  from  Paris,  who  gave  the  most  fav- 
ourable account  of  the  conservative 
disposition  and  determined  acts  of 
Louis  Philippe — the  last  barrier  against 
the  flood  of  democracy  Avhich  threat- 
ened to  deluge  Europe.  Tlie  French 
envoy  accordingly  met  witli  a  cordial 
reception  at  St  Petersburg ;  and  though 
the  Emperor  avoided  any  express  re- 
cognition of  the  revolutionary  prin- 
ciple of  the  right  of  the  people  to 
change  their  governors,  yet  he  accept- 
ed Louis  Philippe  as  a  necessary  com- 
promise, and  the  best  thing  which, 
under  existing  circumstances,  could 
be  admitted.  His  autograph  letter 
left  no  room  for  doubt  that,  as  long  as 
the  French  monarch  persevered  in  a 
conservative  course,  he  would  meet 
with  the  support  of  the  Continental 
sovereigns.  * 

49.  Ere  this  decisive  recognition  had 
taken  place  at  the  Court  of  St  Peters- 
burg, General  Belliard,  who  was  de- 
spatched to  Vienna,  had  met  witli  a 
more  amicable  reception  than  could 
have  been  anticipated  from  the  Aus- 

moindre  hesitation  de  ma  part  pourrait  com- 
promettre  rnvenir  de  la  France,  et  le  repos 
de  tons  nos  voisins." — Louis  Philippe  « 
VErapereur  Nicholas,  Aug.  10,  1S30  ;  Cape- 
FIGUE,  vol.  ii.  pp.  456,  457. 

*  "  J'ai  re^u,  des  mains  de  General  Athalin, 
la  lettre  dont  il  a  ete  porteur.  Des  evene- 
mens  a  jamais  deplorables  ont  place  vntre 
Majeste  dans  une  cruelle  alternative.  Elle  a 
pris  une  determination  qui  lui  a  paru  la  seule 
propre  a  sauver  la  France  des  plus  grandes 
catamites,  et  je  ne  prononcerai  pas  sur  les 
considerations  qui  ont  guide  votre  ^lajeste  ; 
mais  je  foi-me  des  vreu.x:  pour  que  la  Provid- 
ence divine  veuille  benir  les  intentions  et  les 
efforts  qu'elle  va  faire  pour  le  bonheur  du 
peuple  Frangais.  De  concert  avec  mes  allies, 
je  me  plais  a  accueillir  le  desir  que  votre  Ma- 
jeste a  exprime  d'entretenir  des  relations  de 
paix  et  d'amitie  avec  tons  les  etats  de  I'Eu- 
rope,  tant  qu'elles  seront  basees  sur  les 
traites  existans,  et  sur  la  ferme  volonte  de 
respecter  les  droits  et  les  obligations,  ainsi 
que  I'etat  de  possession  territoriale  qu'ils  ont 
consacres.  L'Europe  y  trouvera  une  garantie 
de  la  paix  si  necessaire  au  repos  de  la  France 
elle-meme.  Appele,  conjointement  avec  mes 
allies,  a  cultiver  avec  la  France,  sous  son 
gouvemement,  ces  relations  conservatives, 
j'y  apporterai,  de  ma  part,  toute  la  soUici- 
tude  qu'elles  reclament."— Capefigue,  vol.  ii. 
p.  471. 


tiian  Cabinet.  Prince  Metternich,  who 
ruled  it,  was  as  well  aware  as  any  man 
of  the  necessity  of  bending  to  circum- 
.stance.s,  and  not  insisting  for  the  full 
carrying  out  of  a  principle  when  a  com- 
promise had  become  alone  practicable. 
He  received  the  French  envoy,  accord- 
ingly, with  these  words:  "The  Em- 
peror Francis  1 1. ,  so  honourable  a  man, 
has  already  manifested  his  supreme 
disdain  for  the  breach  of  faith  on  the 
part  of  Charles  X.,  and  he  is  prepared 
to  recognise  the  new  Government 
which  France  has  adopted.  What 
sympathy  can  Austria  feel  for  that 
elder  branch,  which  has  thrice  com- 
promised the  peace  of  Europe  by  its 
faults  and  follies?  All  that  she  de- 
sires of  France  is  respect  for  existing 
treaties,  the  maintenance  of  engage- 
ments, and  especially  the  suppression 
of  that  strange  spirit  of  propagandism 
which  the  revolutionary  faction  may 
spread  over  Europe  by  the  hands  of 
M.  de  Lafayette." 

50.  It  was  sufficiently  plain,  from 
this  ready  recognition  at  the  Court  of 
Vienna,  which  exceeded  the  most  san- 
guine hopes  of  the  partisans  of  Louis 
Philippe,  that  its  Cabinet  was  no 
stranger  to  the  secret  negotiations 
which  had  been  going  on  between  the 
ministers  of  Charles  X.  and  those  of 
the  Emperor  Nicholas  for  the  resump- 
tion of  the  frontier  of  the  Rhine  by 
France,  in  return  for  its  acquiescence 
in  the  designs  of  Russia  against  Con- 
stantinople. The  same  knowledge  ex- 
tended to  the  Cabinet  of  Berlin,  who.se 
Rhenish  provinces  were  more  immedi- 
ately threatened  by  these  designs  of 
Chateaubriand  and  the  Polignac  Min- 
istry. The  recognition  of  the  King  of 
the  French  by  Frederick-William,  ac- 
cordingly, was  more  prompt  and  (cor- 
dial than  that  even  of  the  Cabinet  of 
Vienna.  Count  Lobau,  who  was  sent 
to  Berlin,  met  with  the  most  friendly 
reception,  at  the  very  time  when  Gen- 
eral Baudrand  was  receiving  the  same 
at  the  Court  of  London;  and  all  that 
was  asked  in  return  was  the  faithful 
observance  of  the  treaties  of  1815. 

51.  Louis  Philippe,  who  thus,  by^ 
the  force  of  circum.stances,  and  the- 
influence  of  dissimulation  and  fraud. 
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obtained  possession  of  tlie  throne  of 
France,  is,  of  all  recent  sovereigns, 
tlie  one  concerning  whose  character 
the  most  difference  of  opinion  has  pre- 
vailed. By  some,  who  were  impressed 
with  the  length  and  general  success  of 
his  reign,  he  was  regarded  as  a  man  of 
the  greatest  capacity  ;  and  the  "  Na- 
poleon of  peace  "  was  triumpliantly  re- 
ferred to  as  having  achieved  that  which 
the  "  ^N'apoleon  of  war"  had  sought  in 
vain  to  effect.  The  prudent  and  cau- 
tious statesman.who,  during  a  consider- 
able portion  of  his  reign,  guided  the  af- 
fairs of  England,*  had,  it  is  well  known, 
the  highest  opinion  of  his  wisdom  and 
judgment.  By  others,  and  especial- 
ly the  Royalists,  whom  he  had  dis- 
possessed, and  the  Republicans,  whom 
he  had  disappointed,  he  was  regarded 
as  a  mere  successful  tyrant,  who  won 
a  crown  by  perfidy,  and  maintained 
it  by  corruption,  and  in  whom  it 
was  not  easy  to  say  whether  profound 
powers  of  dissimulation,  or  innate  self- 
ishness of  disposition,  were  most  con- 
spicuous. And  in  the  close  of  all,  his 
conduct  belied  the  assertions,  and  dis- 
appointed the  expectations  of  both  ; 
for,  when  he  fell  from  the  throne,  he 
neither  exliibited  the  vigour  Avhich 
Avas  anticipated  by  his  admirers,  nor 
the  selfishness  which  was  imputed  to 
him  by  his  enemies. 

52.  In  trutli,  however,  he  was  con- 
sistent throughout ;  and  when  his  cha- 
racter comes  to  be  surveyed  in  the 
historic  mirror,  the  same  features  are 
everywhere  conspicuous.  His  eleva- 
tion, his  duration,  and  his  fall,  are 
seen  to  have  been  all  brought  about 
by  the  same  qualities.  He  rose  to 
greatness,  and  was  so  long  maintained 
in  it,  because  he  was  the  man  of  the 
age  ;  but  that  age  was  neither  an  age 
of  heroism  nor  of  virtue,  but  of  self- 
islmess.  He^was  the  Octa\aus  of  the 
French  Revolution  ;  and,  like  him,  he 
succeeded  its  Casar  by  bringing  into 
play,  and  himself  possessing,  the  rul- 
ing qualities  which  invariably,  after  a 
long  period  of  social  convulsions,  be- 
come predominant  in  the  public  mind. 
Those  qualities  are  prudence  and  self- 
ishness. The  generous  passions  which 
*'sir  R.  Peel. 


commenced  the  conflagration  have  been 
burnt  out,  or  become  extinct  by  disap- 
pointment. The  noble,  the  chivalrous, 
the  high-minded  on  all  sides  have  per- 
ished in  the  conflict,  as  the  boldest 
knights,  the  bravest  regiments,  dis- 
appear after  a  protracted  warfare.  The 
multitude  alone  remained,  and  the 
ruling  principle  with  the  multitude 
always  is,  in  the  long  run,  selfishness. 
They  are  capable  of  gi-eat  and  heroic 
eftorts  during  a  period  of  excitement ; 
but  with  the  first  lull  the  sway  of  the 
selfish  feelings  invariably  recommences. 
This  was  the  character  of  the  age  of 
Augustus  ;  this  was  the  character  of 
that  emperor  himself :  this  was  the 
character  of  the  age  of  Louis  Philippe ; 
and  this  was  the  character  of  the  Citi- 
zen King. 

53.  His  leading  characteristic  was 
prudence,  his  ruling  principle  selfish- 
ness, his  great  power  dissimulation,  his 
chief  weakness  irresolution.  Person- 
ally brave,  and  capable  of  heading  a 
charge  of  cavalry  or  mounting  a  breach, 
he  was,  like  many  other  men  similarly 
endowed  with  physical  courage,  timor- 
ous in  the  extreme  when  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  take  a  decided  line.  His 
long  -  continued  indecision,  when  the 
crown  was  tendered  to  him,  was  the 
exact  counterpart  of  the  timidity  with 
which,  in  the  end,  he  shrank  from  an 
encounter  for  its  preservation.  In  the 
interval  between  the  two,  he  always 
exhibited  firmness  and  consistency  of 
government,  and  occasionally  decided 
proofs  of  personal  resolution  ;  but  that 
was  because  he  was  not  required  then 
to  take  a  line  ;  the  line  ivas  cJwsen,  and 
he  had  only  to  foUoio  it  out.  Prudent 
and  discerning  in  his  estimate  of  others, 
he  selected  able  men  for  his  advisers  ; 
but,  by  the  native  jiowers  of  his  un- 
derstanding, he  always  preserved  the 
ascendant  over  them,  and  imprinted  a 
steady  and  consistent  character  on  his 
government,  though  nominally  direct- 
ed by  many  diflerent  Cabinets.  His 
intellectual  powers  Avere  his  own  ;  but 
the  consistency  and  stability  of  his 
government  are  known  to  have  been 
mainly  owing  to  the  influence  and  coun- 
sels of  his  sister,  the  princess  Adelaide 
— a    lady   endowed   with  uncommon 
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moral  courage  and  strength  of  mind, 
to  whose  advice  he  was  chiefly  indebt- 
ed for  his  elevation  to  the  throne,  and 
whose  loss  was  at  once  discerned  in  the 
facility  with  which  he  was  precipitated 
from  it. 

54.  The  vicissitudes  of  his  life  had 
exceeded  everything  that  romance  had 
figured,  or  imagination  could  have  con- 
ceived. The  gallery  of  portraits  in  the 
sumptuous  halls  of  the  Palais  Royal 
exhibited  him  with  truth,  alternately 
a  young  prince  basking  in  the  sunshine 
of  rank  and  opulence  at  Paris,  a  soldier 
combating  under  the  tricolor  flag  at 
Valmy,  a  schoolmaster  instructing  his 
humble  scholars  in  Switzerland,  a  fugi- 
tive in  misery  in  America,  a  sovereign 
on  the  throne  of  France.  These  extra- 
ordinary changes  had  made  him  as 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  rul- 
ing principles  of  human  nature  in  all 
grades,  as  the  misfortunes  of  his  own 
house,  the  recollection  of  his  father 
guillotined,  had  with  the  perils  by 
which,  in  his  exalted  rank,  he  was 
environed.  Esseiitially  ruled  by  the 
selfish,  he  was  incapable  of  feeling  the 
generous  emotions  ;  like  all  egotists, 
he  was  ungrateful.  Thankfulness  finds 
a  place  only  in  a  warm  heart — the  gen- 
erous only  feel  gratitude.  He  was  long 
deterred  from  accepting  the  crown  by 
the  prospect  of  the  risk  with  which  it 
would  be  attended  to  himself,  but  not 
for  one  moment  by  the  reflection  that, 
in  taking  it,  he  was  becoming  a  traitor 
to  his  sovereign,  a  renegade  to  Ins  ordei', 
a  recreant  to  his  benefactor.  His  hy- 
pocrisy, to  the  last  moment,  to  Charles 
X. ,  was  equalled  only  by  his  stern  and 
hard-hearted  rigour  to  his  fiiraily,  when 
he  had  an  opportunit}'-  of  making  some 
return  for  their  benefactions.  His  gov- 
ernment was  extremely  expensive  ;  it 
at  once  added  a  third  to  the  expendi- 
ture'of  Charles  X.,  as  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment had  done  to  that  of  Charles  I. ; 
and  it  was  mainly  based  on  corrup- 
tion. This,  however,  is  not  to  be  im- 
puted to  him  as  a  fault,  further  than 
as  being  a  direct  consequence  of  the 
Avay  in  wliich  he  obtained  the  throne. 
"When  the  "unbought  loyalty  of  men" 
has  come  to  an  end,  government  has 
no  hold  but  of  their  selfish  desires, 


and  must  nile  by  them ;  and  when  the 
"cheap  defence  of  nations"  has  ter- 
minated, the  costly  empire  of  force 
must  commence.  As  a  set-oflf  to  these 
dark  stains  upon  his  moral  character, 
there  are  many  bright  spots  on  his 
political  one.  He  was  the  decided  and 
consistent  friend  of  peace,  and  on  many 
occasions  preserved  it  by  his  single  ef- 
forts when  no  one  else  could  have  done 
it.  He  stood  between  Europe  and  the 
plague  of  revolution,  and,  by  the  tem- 
perance of  his  language  and  wisdom  of 
his  measures,  at  once  conciliated  the 
absolute  Continental  sovereigns,  when 
they  might  have  been  expected  to  be 
hostile,  and  overawed  the  discontent- 
ed in  his  own  country  when  they  were 
most  threatening.  He  was  humane 
and  just  in  the  direction  of  Govern- 
ment, so  far  as  individuals  were  con- 
cerned, and  had  inherited  from  the 
horrors  of  the  first  Revolution  a  gen- 
uine aversion  to  the  shedding  of  blood. 
55.  But  although  Louis  Philippe 
was  thus  universally  acquiesced  in,  in 
France,  and  received,  in  a  manner  be- 
yond all  hope,  favourably  by  the  whole 
sovereigns  of  Europo,  yet  was  his  situa- 
tion at  home  full  of  danger ;  and  he 
was  called  to  a  task  which  the  greatest 
abilities  and  the  most  consummate  wis- 
dom might  have  despaired  of  accom- 
plishing. A  revolutionary  monarch, 
he  was  called  to  coerce  revolution  ; 
raised  to  the  throne  imder  the  shadow 
of  the  tricolor  flag,  he  was  obliged  to 
restrain  the  desires  which  the  sight 
of  it  awakened ;  a  king  elevated  by 
the  bourgeoisie,  he  was  under  the 
necessity  of  greatly  augmenting  the 
national  expenses,  and  thwarting  the 
passion  for  economy  which  is  the  ruling 
principle  of  that  (dass.  Indebted  for 
his  throne  to  the  heroes  of  the  barri- 
cades, he  could  not  maintain  it  but  by 
continually  disappointing  their  expec- 
tations. Plis  whole  reign,  accordingly, 
was  a  constant  denial  of  its  origin ;  all 
his  eflbrts,  and  they  were  many  and 
able,  were  directed  to  restrain  the  pas- 
sions by  which  he  had  been  elevated, 
and  extinguish  the  party  to  which  lie 
owed  his  greatness.  Government  could 
not,  by  possibility,  be  established  on  a 
more  insecure  basis,  and,  accordingh'', 
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the  rancour  with  which  he  soon  came 
to  be  regarded  much  exceeded  any 
which  had  been  manifested  to  Charles 
X.  If  the  weight  of  these  circum- 
stances is  considered,  it  will  not  ap- 
pear extraordinary  that  Louis  Philippe 
was  in  the  end  overturned ;  but  the 
wonder  will  rather  be  that  he  succeed- 
ed in  maintaining  himself  so  long  upon 
the  throne. 

56.  The  thorns  were  not  long  of 
showing  themselves.  In  the  Cabinet 
itself  dissension  was  soon  apparent. 
M.  Lafitte,  accustomed,  by  his  previ- 
ous intimacy  with  the  Orleans  family, 
to  the  language  and  manners  of  courts, 
was  measured  and  respectful  in  his 
language;  but  ]\L  de  Lafayette  had 
the  utmost  difficulty  in  coercing  the 
violence  and  rudeness  of  his  Repub- 
lican allies.  M.  Dupont  de  I'Eure, 
in  particular,  distinguished  himself 
by  the  vehemence  of  his  democratic 
ideas,  and  his  constant  prophecies  of 
disaster  if  his  projects  were  not  all 
carried  into  execution.  The  Repub- 
lican journals  loudly  proclaimed  that 
"the  country  was  ruined"  whenever 
he  had  not  succeeded  in  carrying  any- 
thing before  him  in  the  Council. 
Every  day  Lafayette  Avas  besieged 
with  deputations  from  the  National 
Guards  of  all  the  j)rincipal  towns  of 
France.  Most  of  them  were  not  yet 
dressed  in  uniform,  but  appeared  in 
the  republican  blouse,  ornamented 
only  with  a  bunch  of  tricolor  ribbons. 
Though  worn  out  with  cabinet  coun- 
cils of  four  or  five  hours'  duration, 
Louis  Philippe  was  obliged  to  receive 
these  rude  deputations,  some  of  which 
showed  by  their  haughty  manner  that 
they  regarded  themselves  as  masters, 
rather  than  servants,  of  the  crown. 

57.  An  incident  occurred  at  this 
time  which  powerfully  tended  to  de- 
popularise  the  Government,  and  in- 
crease the  sinister  rumours  which  al- 
ready began  to  circulate  concerning 
its  head.  For  many  years  past  the 
old  Duke  of  Bourbon,  who  united  in 
his  person  the  honours  of  the  two 
most  noble  families  in  France,  had 
lived  in  retirement  at  St  Leu,  the 
anansiou -house  on  one  of  his  vast  es- 
tates.   Profoundly  afiiicted  by  the  mis- 


fortunes of  his  fiimily,  the  last  and 
most  deserving  of  which  had  been 
murdered  by  Napoleon  at  Vincennes, 
he  lived  alone,  "between,"  as  has 
been  linely  said,  "  tlie  ancient  tomb 
of  his  ancestors  in  the  vaults  of  St 
Denis,  and  the  recent  grave  of  his  son 
in  the  fosse  of  Vincennes."  The  only 
companion  of  his  solitude  was  the 
Baroness  de  Feucheres,  an  artful  and 
unprincipled  courtesan,  who  had  ac- 
quired the  ascendancy  over  him  which 
youth  and  beauty  so  easily  do  over 
the  feeble  decrepitude  of  age,  and 
who,  to  much  of  the  talent  which 
sometimes  distinguishes,  united  all 
the  cupidity  which  in  general  dis- 
graces women,  in  whatever  rank,  of 
her  profession.  Nothing  was  more 
natural  than  that  the  childless  old 
man  of  seventy  should  choose  an  heir 
out  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Orleans, 
with  which  he  was  closely  connected, 
and  thereby  prevent  that  division  of 
his  estates  among  his  heirs-at-law,  if 
he  died  intestate,  which  would  other- 
wise have  taken  place.  If  he  had 
done  so  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  died 
a  natural  death,  though  it  might  have 
awakened  some  envy,  it  could  have 
excited  no  surprise.  But  a  mournful 
tragedy  rendered  the  matter  the  sub- 
ject of  deep  interest,  painfully  aggra- 
vated by  the  mystery  with  which  it 
was  and  still  continues  enveloped. 
The  Duke  of  Bourbon,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  27th  August,  was  found 
dead  in  his  bedroom,  strangled  by  a 
silk  handkerchief  suspended  from  a 
nail  in  his  chamber.  The  Baroness  de 
Feucheres  was  the  only  person  above 
the  rank  of  a  domestic  in  the  house  at 
the  time,  and  her  bedroom  communi- 
cated by  an  interior  passage  with  that 
of  the  prince  when  the  catastrophe  oc- 
curred. 

58.  The  conduct  of  the  Duke  had 
been  strange  for  some  time,  and  a  let- 
ter is  said  to  have  been  written  shortly 
before  his  death,  indicating  a  feeling 
of  approaching  dissolution.*     On  the 

*  "  St  Leii  et  ses  dependances  appar- 
tieniieiit  a  voire  roi,  Louis  Philijipe.  Ne 
pillez,  iii  ue  bnilez  le  chateau  ni  le  village. 
Ne  faitcs  de  inal  ni  a  mes  amis,  ni  a  n)e3 
geiis.      Ou  vous  a  egaie   sur  uiou  compte. 
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other  hand,  the  appearance  of  the  hody 
■when  discovered,  and  in  particular 
the  extreme  tightness  with  which  the 
handkerchief  was  tied  round  his  neck, 
were  such  as  to  miUtatc  strongl}' 
against  the  idea  of  suicide.  Madame 
de  Feucheres  vehemently  supported 
the  latter  opinion,  and  advanced  all 
she  could  in  its  support.  Opinions, 
as  usual  in  such  cases,  Avere  much 
divided,  and  the  public  mind  was 
strongly  excited  by  so  deplorable  a 
termination  of  a  long  and  illustrious 
line,  when  an  entirely  new  current 
was  given  to  the  ali'air,  and  it  as- 
sumed a  political  aspect,  by  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  whole  movable 
property  of  the  deceased,  amounting 
to  4,000,000  francs  (£160,000),  was 
left  to  the  Baroness  de  Feucheres, 
and  his  immense  landed  estates  to 
the  Duke  d'Aumale,  fourth  son  of 
Louis  Philippe.  There  was  no  evi- 
dence, direct  or  indirect,  to  connect 
the  new  sovereign  with  the  magnifi- 
cent bequest  ;  but  people  recollected 
the  maxim  of  Macchiavelli— "  If  you 
would  discover  the  author  of  a  crime, 
see  who  is  to  prolit  by  it;"  and  the 
suspicions  afloat  on  the  subject  were 
much  increased  by  the  magnificent  re- 
ception which  ]\Iadame  de  Feucheres 
soon  after  publicly  received  at  the 
Tuileries.  The  people,  ever  credu- 
lous of  the  marvellous,  and  thirsting 
for  the  horrible,  put  all  these  things 
together;  and  the  report  spread  by 
the  Eepublicans  soon  received  general 
credit,  that  the  prince  had  been  assas- 
sinated, and  that  those  who  shared 
the  succession  were  the  parties  impli- 
cated in  it. 

59.  A  more  serious  subject  of  dis- 
quietude for  the  Cabinet  of  the  new 
monarch  arose  from  the  attitude  and 
proceedings  of  Lafayette.  He  had 
been  declared  Commander-in-chief  of 
the  I^ational  Guards  of  France,  as  a 
reward  for  his  acquiescence  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  Louis   Philippe  to  the 

je  n'ai  qu'a  mourir  en  sonhaitant  bonhcur 
et  prosperite  an  peuplo  Frannais  et  a  ma 
patrie.  Adieu  pour  tou, jours."  Sign.  L.  H. 
J.  DE  Bourbon,  Prince  cie  Conde. — "P.S.  Je 
demande  a  etre  enterre  a  Vincenne-s  aui)re3 
de  men  infortnne  tils."— Capefigue,  vol.  iii. 
p.  23;  L.  Bla>X',  vol.  ii.  i>.  G5. 


throne ;  but  it  was  soon  doubtful 
whether  his  position  in  tliat  capacity 
would  not  soon  overshadow  that  of  the 
sovereign  on  the  throne.  Night  and 
day  he  was  beset  with  deputations 
from  the  National  Guards  of  Paris 
and  the  neighbouring  provinces,  most 
of  them  of  a  highly  democratic  and 
even  republican  character,  with  whom 
he  entered  into  familiar  conversation.? 
eminently  threatening  to  the  new-born 
dynasty.  "  We  must,"  said  he,  "  let 
the  government  go  on,  appreciate  it, 
and  judge  it.  The  people,  in  the  last 
resort,  always  remain  sovereign,  and 
nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  undo 
what  we  have  done."  To  counteract 
this  dangerous  influence,  the  King  had 
a  grand  review  of  the  National  Guard 
of  Paris,  sixty  thousand  strong,  to 
whom  he  presented  their  colours.  In 
a  letter  to  General  Lafayette  as  theu* 
commander,  couched  in  the  most  flat- 
tering terms,  he  declared  that  the  le- 
gions he  had  witnessed  Avere  superior 
to  the  forty-eight  battalions  raised  in 
1792,  and  which  had  so  powerfully  con- 
tributed to  the  deliverance  of  France 
at  Valmy.  But  notwithstanding  these 
cordial  appearances  in  public,  it  was 
already  apparent  that  the  seeds  of  ir- 
remediable jealousy  were  already  sown 
between  the  King  and  the  Commander- 
in-chief  of  the  National  Guard,  and 
that,  if  the  former  Avas  to  maintain 
his  throne,  the  latter  must  be  dis- 
missed IVom  his  command. 

60.  Already  also  appearances  had 
assumed  a  threatening  aspect  at  Paris. 
Thousands  of  Avorkmcn,  throAA^n  out  of 
employment,  and  avIio  had  come  to 
experience  in  all  their  bitterness  the 
eff'ects  of  revolution,  crowded  the  Pre- 
fecture of  Police,  the  hotels  of  the 
Ministers,  and  the  Palais  Koyal,  de- 
manding bread  or  Avork,  in  terms  so 
menacing  as  scarcely  to  admit  of  a 
refusal.  So  threatening  did  they  be- 
come that  it  Avas  ere  long  necessary  to 
get  ;M.  de  Lafayette,  as  commander  of 
the  National  Guard,  to  issue  procla- 
mations urging  them  to  disperse,  and 
promising  emj)loyment.  Great  uneasi- 
ness also  AA'as  experienced  from  the  ar- 
rest of  M.  de  Polignac,  the  ex-minister 
of  Charles  X.,  at  GrandA^lle,   M.  dc 
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Pe}Tonnet,  M.  de  Cliantelauze,  and 
M.  de  Guernon  Ranville,  at  Tours, 
who  were  brought  to  Vincennes  under 
a  powerful  escort  of  national  guards, 
and,  by  the  excitement  which  their 
presence  occasioned,  seriously  increas- 
ed the  embarrassments  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

61.  The  legislative  measiu'es  of  the 
new  Government  evinced  the  cautious 
spirit  with  which  it  was  animated, 
and  the  desire  felt  to  render  the  Re- 
volution productive  of  as  few  organic 
changes  as  was  consistent  with  the  ex- 
cited temper  of  the  people.  Two  of 
the  most  obnoxious  laws  of  tlie  Re- 
storation— tliat  of  12th  January  1816, 
defining,  with  numerous  exceptions, 
the  general  amnesty  which  had  been 
proclaimed  for  the  events  of  the  Hun- 
dred Days,  and  that  of  1825,  annex- 
ing the  punishment  of  death  for  the 
crime  of  sacrilege,  or  theft  in  churches 
—  were  repealed.  The  strength  of 
parties  under  the  new  regime  was 
evinced  by  the  division  for  the  choice 
of  a  President  of  the  Chamber  of  De- 
puties, on  the  resignation  of  JM.  Casi- 
mir  Perier.  M.  Lafitte  obtained  245 
votes  out  of  256— a  majority  so  great 
as  to  prove  that  the  Revolution  had 
jiroduced  its  usual  effect  of  extinguish- 
ing independence  of  thought,  and  that 
the  debates  of  the  legislature  had  be- 
come mere  form. 

62.  A  more  important  subject  of  dis- 
cussion arose  soon  after  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  regarding  the  adoption  of 
the  electoral  system  proposed  by  the 
Government,  which  was  the  same  as 
that  agreed  to  in  the  modification  of 
the  constitution  before  the  crown  was 
offered  to  Louis  Philippe.  The  pro- 
ject of  the  ]\Iinistry  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  231  out  of  216  votes,  which 
sufficiently  indicated  how  strongly  the 
Chamber  was  disposed  to  support  the 
throne.  But  the  tone  of  the  debate, 
and  the  language  used  by  several  ora- 
tors, ])ointed  to  a  change  at  no  distant 

Eeriod  in  the  Electoral  Law,  and  may 
e  regarded  as  the  precursor  of  the  im- 
portant alterations  in  the  composition 
of  the  ('hamber  in  the  succeeding  year. 

63.  But  more  important  interests 
soon  came  to  occupy  the  new  Govern- 


ment. The  state  of  the  finances  was 
the  most  pressing ;  for  the  Revolution 
had  enormously  augmented  the  de- 
mands on  the  Treasury,  while  it  had 
proportionally  diminished  its  receipts. 
The  expedition  to  Algiers,  too,  however 
glorious,  had  been  attended  with  a  very 
heavy  expense,  which  was  by  no  means 
entirely  provided  for  by  the  previous 
votes.  To  meet  the  deficit.  Ministers 
asked  and  obtained  a  supplementary 
vote  of  credit  for  67,490,000  francs 
(£2,560,000).  The  receipts  of  the  year 
were  estimated  at  979,787,000  francs 
(£39,200,000),  and  its  expenditiire 
1,050,116,000  francs,  or  £42,100,000, 
which  rendered  the  vote  of  credit  ne- 
cessary. But  events  were  now  ap- 
proaching which  threatened  to  embroil 
the  new  Government  of  France  with 
the  European  powers,  and,  by  render- 
ing a  great  increase  of  the  army  neces- 
sary, involved  it  in  a  series  of  financial 
embarrassments  which  drew  after  it  a 
vast  addition  to  taxation,  and  from  the 
effects  of  which  it  never  recovered. 

64.  The  popular  societies  soon  became 
formidable ;  and  it  was  evident  that 
the  most  difficult  contest  of  ]\Iinisters 
would  be  with  their  own  supporters 
rather  than  the  Royalists,  whom  they 
had  overthrown.  On  the  21st  Septem- 
ber a  great  procession  took  place  in  the 
Place  de  Greve,  to  commemorate  the 
execution  of  Borier  and  three  other 
young  men,  who  had  suffered  death 
there  some  years  ago,  for  their  acces- 
sion to  the  conspiracy  of  Rochelle. 
Such  was  the  alarm  felt  on  this  occa- 
sion, that  all  the  shops  were  shut  in  the 
districts  through  which  the  procession 
passed,  and  a  large  body  of  national 
guards  were  under  arms  to  preserve  the 
public  peace.  It  passed  over  without 
any  disturbance  ;  and  by  a  singular  and 
sti-iking  coincidence,  a  petition  for  the 
abolition  of  tlie  punishment  of  death 
was  prepared,  and  unanimously  agi'eed 
to,  on  the  very  spot,  and  at  the  table 
on  which  these  gallant  and  unfortunate 
young  men  had  suffered.  This  event, 
however,  gave  Government  an  oppor- 
tunity of  stating  their  views  on  these 
societies,  in  the  course  of  a  discussion 
on  a  petition  presented  by  some  com- 
missaries on  the  subject.     Tlicy  were 
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deuGunced  in  the  loudest  terms  by  the 
]\Iinisters,  as  being  the  real  cause  of  the 
alarm  Avhich  existed,  and  tlie  conse- 
quent stagnation  of  commerce  and  dis- 
tress of  the  working  classes. 

65.  "  What,"  said  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  "are  the  characteristics 
of  the  revolutionary  regime?  If  I  do 
not  deceive  myself,  the  most  remark- 
able are  a  disposition  to  call  everything 
in  question,  an  immense  mass  of  in- 
definite pretensions  and  continual  ap- 
peals to  force.  All  tliese  features  are 
united  in  the  popular  societies.  There 
is  no  longer  debates  on  vague  theories 
or  philosophical  questions  amongthem. 
It  is  the  very  foundation  of  government 
which  is  continually  brought  under  dis- 
cussion ;  the  necessity  of  revolution,  a 
new  distribution  of  property,  the  law 
of  succession.  Thus  numbers  are  kept 
in  a  state  of  continual  and  increasing 
fermentation,  which  is  the  worst  enemy 
of  real  political  reform.  There  is  a 
constant  appeal  to  force,  as  the  ulti- 
mate umpire  of  all  disputes ;  a  con- 
tinual war  against  all  the  powers  of 
society,  and  all  ideas  which  do  not 
completely  accord  with  their  own.  We, 
too,  wish  for  progress ;  but  it  is  such  a 
progress  as  may  be  durable,  not  such 
as  can  end  only  in  destroying  itself. 
They  speak  of  the  wishes  of  France ; 
but  the  desires  they  express  are  not 
those  of  France — they  belong  only  to 
a  knot  of  revolutionists  at  Paris,  who 
desire  to  elevate  themselves  by  keeping 
the  country  in  a  state  of  permanent 
revolution."  Wise  counsel,  undoubt- 
edly! but  not  very  palatable  to  those 
who  had  just  achieved  a  revolution, 
and  beheld  others  in  the  quiet  enjoy- 
ment of  its  fruits.  The  Chamber  sup- 
ported ]\Iinisters  almost  unanimously ; 
but  the  societies  were  not  discouraged, 
^nd  a  few  days  after,  that  of  Us  Amis  du 
Peuplc  violated  the  laws  so  flagrantly 
in  their  hall  in  the  Rue  Pellier  that 
they  were  dissolved  by  force,  and  the 
president  brought  before  the  police 
tribunals. 

(JQ.  Tlie  news  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, wliich  excited  so  powerfully  the 
revolutionary  party  all  over  the  world, 
early  attracted  to  Paris  a  crowd  of  re- 
fugees from  all  countries,  and  espe- 


cially Spain,  who  immediately  formed 
a  committee  there,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  revolutionise  the  kingdoms  of 
the  Peninsula,  as  they  had  done  that 
of  France.  M.  IMendizabal,  Isturiz, 
Calatrava,  San  ^Miguel,  the  Duke  de 
Rivas,  Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  Count  To- 
reno,  and  other  Spanish  Liberals,  who 
had  been  banished  from  their  country 
since  the  re-establishment  of  the  abso- 
lute government  of  Ferdinand  VII.  by 
the  invasion  of  the  Duke  d' Angouleme 
in  1823,  formed  its  principal  members. 
With  them  were  united  the  leading 
French  Liberals — in  particular  ]\I.  Du- 
pont  de  I'Eure,  Viardot,  Etienne  Ara- 
go,  Gamier  Pages,  and  others,  who 
entered  cordially  into  the  plan,  sub- 
scribed considerable  sums,  and  pre- 
pared arms  and  troops  for  carrying  their 
designs  into  execution.  The  Spanish 
Government,  aware  of  what  was  going 
forward,  refused  to  recognise  that  of 
Louis  Philippe,  and  both  parties  open- 
ly prepared  for  hostilities. 

67.  It  was  of  the  utmost  moment  to 
the  Spanish  revolutionists  to  secure 
the  countenance,  however  indirect,  of 
the  French  Government,  and  they 
were  not  long  of  obtaining  it.  General 
Sebastian!  alone  of  the  Ministers  op- 
posed the  intervention ;  all  the  others 
supported  it.  "  Tell  those  who  sent 
you,"  said  il.  Guizotto  M.  Louis  Viar- 
dot, who  appeared  on  the  ]iart  of  the 
revolutionary  committee,  ' '  that  France 
committed  a  gi'eat  political  crime  in 
1823  ;  she  owes  to  Spain  a  striking  re- 
paration, and  that  reparation  shall  be 
made."  When  introduced  by]\I.  Odil- 
lon  Barrot  to  the  King,  his  ]\Iajesty 
received  the  deputation  in  the  most 
gracious  manner.  He  admitted  that 
France  was  menaced  with  a  war  on  the 
Rhine  ;  that  a  storm  might  any  day 
break  on  her  from  the  north,  and  that 
it  was  of  the  last  importance  that  it 
should  be  secured  from  any  other  at- 
tack. He  admitted  tliat  the  protec- 
tion given  by  Ferdinand  VII,  to  the 
Carlist  refugees  in  the  south  was  alarm- 
ing, and  that  it  behoved  them  to  see 
that  there  was  no  longer  any  Pyrenees. 
"As  to  Ferdinand  VII.,"  he  added, 
"  you  may  hang  him  if  you  please ;  he 
is  the  greatest  scoundrel  that  ever  ex- 
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isted."  Finding  the  dispositions  of  the 
King  and  his  ministers  thias  favour- 
able, the  deputies  of  the  committee 
ventured  to  propose  to  him  their  views, 
Avhich  were  to  dethrone  Ferdinand 
YIL,  offer  the  crown  to  the  Duke  de 
Nemours,  second  son  of  Louis  Philippe, 
who  was  to  espouse  Donna  j\Iaria,  the 
heiress  of  Spain,  and  secure  the  lasting 
influence  of  France  to  the  south  of  the 
Pyrenees,  by  effecting  a  similar  revo- 
lution in  Portugal,  and  annexing  it  to 
the  crown  of  Castile.  How  agreeable 
soever  these  projects  might  be  to  the 
real  wishes  of  Louis  PhilijDpe,  he  dread- 
ed too  much  embroiling  himself  with 
the  northern  powers  to  espouse  them 
openly,  and  he  contented  himself,  there- 
fore, with  promising  them  his  secret 
support,  and  sending  60,000  francs  to 
Bayonne  by  ^^L  C'hevallon,  and  40,000 
to  Marseilles  by  Colonel  Moreno. 

68.  Secure  thus  of  the  secret  support 
of  the  French  Government,  the  Span- 
ish revolutionists  commenced  active 
measures  for  effecting  the  dethrone- 
ment of  the  house  of  Bourbon  at  Mad- 
rid. The  persons  engaged  in  the  en- 
terprise were  secretly  furnished  with 
arms  by  M.  Montalivet,  tlie  ]\Iinister 
of  the  Interior,  and  M.  Guizot,  and 
despatched  by  twos  and  threes,  so  as 
not  to  excite  suspicion,  to  Bayonne. 
General  Mina,  who  was  in  Paris,  had 
a  private  interview  with  ^Marshal  Ger- 
ard, who  assured  him  of  the  warm  sym- 
pathy, and  promised  him  the  secret 
support  of  the  French  Government. 
"  Take  care,  however,"  he  added,  "  to 
hazard  nothing :  set  out  without  delay 
for  Bayonne  ;  iDut  swear  to  engage  in 
no  enterprise  till  France  is  relieved  of 
all  anxiety  on  the  side  of  Europe." 
But  this  advice  was  too  wise  and  judi- 
cious to  suit  the  disposition  of  the 
Spanish  revolutionists,  who,  like  all 
refugees,  were  credulous  and  sanguine 
in  the  extreme,  and  impatient  for  the 
moment  of  terminating  their  painful 
suspense.  Despite  all  counsels  to  the 
contrarj%  accordingly,  they  commenced 
j)reparations  for  crossing  the  Bidassoa, 
and  in  the  middle  of  October  the  at- 
tempt was  made  by  a  body  of  five  hun- 
dred men.  But  experience  had  taught  I 
the  Spanish  troops  the  real  tendency  i 


of  revolutionary  government,  and  it 
ended  in  a  signal  defeat.  A  small  band 
of  the  boldest,  under  Chapalangarra, 
was  first  stmck  down  by  a  volley  from 
a  Spanish  outpost,  which  killed  the 
leader,  and  dispersed  his  band.  This 
disaster,  like  most  hrst  defeats  in  civil 
conflicts,  proved  fatal  to  the  whole  en- 
terprise. Valdez,  with  another  body, 
was  speedily  surrounded  at  Vera,  and 
if  not  rescued  was  sure  to  perish.  To- 
effect  his  deliverance  Mina  set  outfron^s 
Bayonne,  and,  having  collected  a  con- 
siderable force,  made  himself  master  of 
the  important  to\\Ti  of  Irun.  But  there 
terminated  his  success.  The  Spanish 
Royalists  accumulated  round  them  on 
all  sides ;  Valdez,  defeated  in  an  attack 
on  a  fortified  convent  near  Vera,  was 
obliged  to  fly  across  the  French  fron- 
tier, with  the  loss  of  three-fourths  of 
his  forces ;  Vigo,  who  commanded  a 
third  band  of  two  hundred  men,  was 
shut  up  at  Maulian  ;  and  Mina  him- 
self, surrounded  by  ten  thousand  Roy- 
alists, was  driven  from  the  heights  of 
San  Marcial,  where  he  had  taken  post : 
his  followers  dispersed ;  and  he  himself 
only  escaped,  severely  wounded  and 
covered  with  blood,  after  having  walk- 
ed thirty-eight  leagues  in  fort3'-two 
hours,  through  the  thick  woods  and 
nigged  ridges  of  the  Pyrenees.  Simi- 
lar attempts  on  the  side  of  Catalonia 
proved  equally  unfortunate ;  and  in  the 
beginning  of  November  the  revolution- 
ary bands  were  defeated  on  all  sides, 
and  tranquillity  restored  along  the 
whole  French  frontier. 

69.  This  check  to  the  propagan- 
dists excited  little  discouragement  in 
France,  in  consequence  of  the  signal 
success  which  attended  at  the  same 
time  their  efforts  in  another  quarter. 
Belgium  was  the  point  upon  which 
the  chief  ho2)es  of  the  revolutionists 
were  fixed.  This  beautiful  country, 
the  richest  and  most  favoured  by  na- 
ture of  any  in  Europe  to  the  north  of 
the  Alps,  "long  dissevered  by  religious 
dissension  and  the  atrocious  cruelty  of 
Philip  11.  and  the  Duke  of  Alva,  had 
at  length  been  reunited,  and  the  most 
signal  prosperity  had  attended  the  re- 
union.    The  old  seventeen  provinces. 
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the  garden  of  northern  Europe,  luiited 
under  one  paternal  government,  had 
been  eminently  prosperous  since  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  had  been 
established  in  1814.  Even  the  despe- 
rate inroad  of  Napoleon,  closed  by  the 
disaster  of  Waterloo  in  the  succeeding 
year,  had  only  given  a  temporary  check 
to  their  prosperity.  The  taxes  Avere 
moderate,  and  sufficient  for  the  ex- 
penses of  government ;  a  respectable 
army,  and  the  guarantee  of  the  allied 
powers,  secured  the  national  indepen- 
dence ;  the  frontier  fortresses  towards 
France  had  been  put  in  the  best  pos- 
sible state  of  defence,  chiefly  at  the 
expense  of  Great  Britain,  which  had 
assigned  to  that  important  object  the 
■whole  of  the  share  which  its  Govern- 
ment received  of  the  indemnity  levied 
on  France  by  the  second  treaty  of 
Paris.  And  although,  as  is  always 
the  case  on  a  union,  there  were  several 
points  in  dispute  between  Holland  and 
Belgium,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
mode  of  levying  the  taxes  ;  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  former  country  la- 
mented the  loss  of  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, and  those  of  the  latter  complain- 
ed that,  in  the  allocation  of  burdens, 
too  large  a  portion  of  the  public  debt 
had  been  laid  upon  them,  yet,  upon 
the  whole,  there  was  great  external 
prosperity,  and,  to  appearance,  great 
internal  contentment,  among  the  in- 
habitants of  the  united  kingdom.*  A 
system  of  representation,  neither  aris- 
tocratic nor  oligarchical,  secured  a  due 
attention  to  the  interests  of  the  various 
branches  of  industry  in  the  country, 
antl  the  deliberations  of  the  Chambers 
had,  of  late  years,  been  distinguished 
by  a  remarkable  concordance  on  ob- 
jects of  general  good.  This  unanimity 
had  been  in  an  especial  manner  con- 
spicuous during  the  last  session  of  the 
Chambers  ;  and  the  IMinister  of  the 
Interior,  in  closing  them  on  June  2, 
had  only  expressed  the  general  voice 
when  .he  said,  "that  the  session  had 

*  The  greatest  subject  of  discord  was  the 
uniform  mode  of  levying  the  taxes.  Belgium, 
a.  manufacturing  and  commercial  country, 
wi.shed  to  place  tlie  burdens  on  articles  of 
■export  and  im])ort;  while  Holland,  to  spare 
its  commerce,  wished  to  impose  them  on  real 
estate. 


been  remarkable  for  the  extent  of  its 
labours  and  the  divergence  of  its  opin- 
ions, crowned  by  the  most  happy  ac- 
cordance between  the  throne  and  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  on  the 
.subjects  of  the  greatest  interest  to 
both." 

70.  But  vain  are  all  attempts  to 
establish  a  real  concord  among  men, 
how  loudly  soever  called  for  by  their 
material  interests,  Avhcn  their  hearts 
are  kept  asunder  by  any  of  the  master 
])assions  which  agitate  and  disturb 
mankind.  The  two  most  powerful  of 
these  Avere  in  secret  fomenting  discord 
among  the  inhabitants,  and  renemng, 
even  under  the  paternal  sceptre  of  one 
monarch,  the  ancient  jealousies  of  the 
Flemings  and  the  United  Provinces. 
These  passions  Avere  religious  jealousy 
and  democratic  ambition.  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  hereditary  animos- 
ity of  the  Catholics  and  Protestants 
nowhere  in  Europe,  save  in  Ireland, 
existed  in  more  rancour  at  this  time 
tlian  between  the  long-severed  inhabi- 
tants of  the  seventeen  Provinces.  The 
clergy  of  Flanders,  in  their  cathedrals, 
their  palaces,  had  all  the  pride,  and 
not  a  little  of  the  persecuting  disposi- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  Alva :  those  of 
the  United  Provinces  were  animated 
by  the  indomitable  spirit  of  Count  Eg- 
mont  or  William  of  Nassau.  Recon- 
ciliation was  impossible  between  per- 
suasions animated  by  such  discordant 
feelings  ;  and  the  attempt  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  reconcile  both  parties  by 
an  equitable  arrangement  and  entire 
toleration,  ended  only,  as  is  often  the 
case,  in  irritating  both,  and  reconcil- 
ing neither. 

71.  In  addition  to  this,  the  demo- 
cratic passions  in  Flanders,  violently 
excited  by  the  successful  result  of  the 
Revolution  in  Paris,  contributed  also, 
in  the  most  powerful  manner,  to  bring 
about  a  coiiAnilsion,  and  sever  the  union 
between  that  country  and  Holland.  In 
Brussels  and  the  other  great  cities  of 
Flanders,  the  democratic  spirit  had  for 
centuries  been  strong  ;  and  this  dispo- 
sition liad  been  much  strengthened  in 
later  times  by  the  desire  for  French 
connection,  and  the  number  of  inter- 
ests which  had  been  atlected  by  the 
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severance  of  the  union  witti  that  coun- 
try, and  the  breaking  up  of  the  impe- 
rial sway.  When  men's  minds  were  in 
this  excited  state,  no  amount  of  gene- 
ral prosperity  and  material  wellbeing 
could  appease  them,  and  little  was 
wanting,  at  any  time,  to  blow  the  dis- 
content, at  least  among  some  classes, 
into  a  flame.  This  little  Avas  at  once 
furnished  by  the  French  Revolution. 
The  clubs  of  Paris,  who  possessed  an 
influence  in  France  equal,  and  in  the 
adjoining  states  superior,  to  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, immediately  sent  several  agents 
to  excite  the  revolutionary  passions  in 
Belgium.  They  were  received  with 
open  arms  by  the  clubs  of  Brussels, 
Ghent,  and  Antwerp,  and  measures 
were  quickly  concocted  for  following 
the  example  of  Paris,  and  dethroning 
the  King  of  the  Netherlands.  In  this 
attempt  they  relied  with  reason  upon 
the  support  of  the  whole  democratic 
party  in  the  Flemish  to^Aais,  and  on 
that  section  of  the  community  which, 
without  being  inclined  to  introduce  a 
republican  form  of  government,  was 
desirous  of  severing  the  connection 
with  Holland,  and  establishing  a  re- 
gime in  which  the  Protestant  faith 
was  no  longer  to  be  tolerated,  and  the 
Catholic  might  be  reinstated  in  exclu- 
sive power  and  pristine  grandem\ 

72.  ]\[atters  were  brought  to  a  crisis 
at  Bnissels  by  the  revolutionists  on 
the  25th  August,  just  a  month  after 
they  had  commenced  at  Paris.  After 
leaving  the  theatre,  where  the  play  of 
La  Muette  had  been  performed,  which 
contained  several  sentiments  eagerh' 
caught  at  and  loudly  applauded  by  tlie 
popular  party,  a  number  of  enthusias- 
tic young  men  collected  in  the  streets, 
singing  revolutionary  songs,  and  the 
cry  was  heard  among  them,  "  Imitans 
Ics  Parisiens."  Suiting  the  action  to 
the  w^ord,  they  immediately  proceeded 
to  attack  and  plunder  the  printing- 
office  of  a  ministerial  journal,  break 
open  several  armourers'  shops,  and 
provide  themselves  with  the  weapons 
they  contained ;  while  several  huge 
tricolor  flags  were  suddenly  unfurled, 
iind  excited  in  the  highest  degree  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  multitude.  They 
then  proceeded  to  set  fire  to  the  hotel 


of  the  Minister  of  Justice,  ]\r.  Tan 
Maanen,  which  was  speedily  reduced 
to  ashes.  General  "Wanthin,  the  com- 
mander of  the  town,  who  tried  to  ar- 
rest the  disorders  with  a  detachment 
of  troops,  was  surrounded  and  made 
prisoner. 

73.  "With  the  rapidity  of  lightning 
these  disorders  were  imitated  at  Ghent, 
Liege,  Antwerp,  and  all  the  chief  toAms 
of  Flanders.  The  royal  troops  made 
very  little  resistance  ;  so  completely 
did  the  movement  assume  a  national 
aspect,  and  run  from  the  first  into  an 
effort  to  separate  Belgium  from  Hol- 
land. The  bourgeois  in  the  great  towns 
supported  this  movement,  though  they 
endeavoured  to  detach  it  from  the  cause 
of  revolution,  to  which  they  were  very 
little  inclined.  The  populace,  however, 
especially  in  Brussels  and  Ghent,  were 
by  no  means  inclined  to  halt  midway 
in  their  career,  but  openly  endeavour- 
ed to  overturn  the  government  by  force, 
and  establish  a  republic  in  its  stead. 
At  Brussels  at  five  in  the  morning  of 
the  26th,  the  troops  were  drawn  out, 
volleys  of  musketry  were  heard  in  the 
Place  des  Sablons,  and  the  people  be- 
gan to  cut  down  trees  in  the  park,  and 
unpave  the  streets  to  form  barricades. 
The  troops  were  too  few  in  number  to 
make  head  against  the  insurgents,  who 
now  began  to  show  themselves  in  all 
quarters  of  the  city,  and  overawed  the 
soldiers  as  much  by  the  spectacle  of 
unanimity  as  they  overwhelmed  them 
b}'-  their  numbers.  Ere  long  the  hotel 
of  the  Minister  of  Police,  and  of  the 
governor  of  the  capital,  fell  into  their 
hands,  and  the  work  of  destruction 
commenced.  Several  steam-machines 
were  destroyed,  man}'  shops  pillaged, 
and  symptoms  of  the  war  of  labour 
against  proj)erty,  of  the  proletaires 
against  machinery,  began  to  appear. 
Alarmed  at  this  turn  the  affair  was 
taking,  the  shopkeepers  turned  out, 
and  formed  a  large  Burgher  Guard, 
8000  strong,  which  in  a  manner  inter- 
posed between  the  contending  parties, 
and,  by  the  respect  which  they  inspired 
on  both  sides,  sus]')ended  hostilities. 

74.  The  Burgher  Guard,  which  was 
most  anxious  to  tenninate  the  dis- 
pute, and  recover  the  lost  nationality 
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of  tlie  Belgians,  without  endangering 
the  crown  on  the  head  of  William  of 
Nassau,  presented,  in  the  midst  of  these 
disorders,  a  petition  to  the  King,  in 
which  they  prayed  him  "  to  dismiss 
the  minister  Van  Maanen,  so  odious 
to  their  national  feelings,  and  give  a 
separate  administration  to  Belgium, 
hitherto  devoted  to  the  house  of  Nas- 
sau, of  which  they  did  not  wish  to 
break  the  sceptre."  The  King  returned 
for  answer,  "  That  he  would  abide  by 
the  text  of  the  compact — that  is  to  say, 
by  tlie  law  ;  that  his  resolution  would 
depend  on  a  vote  of  the  Estates  ;  that 
if  that  assembly  determined  on  a  sep- 
aration of  the  kingdom,  he  Avould  con- 
form to  it ;  and  that,  for  that  purpose, 
the  Estates  should  be  immediately  con- 
voked." At  the  same  time,  he  ordered 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  heir-appa- 
rent of  the  crown  of  the  Netherlands, 
to  repair  to  Brussels,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  sentiments  of  the  bourgeoisie, 
and  see  what  would  really  satisfy  them. 
Emboldened  by  this  success,  the  burgh- 
ers next  demanded  that  he  should  come 
alone,  without  an  escort,  and  without 
uniform  or  arms.  This  also  was  con- 
ceded, so  anxious  was  the  Government 
to  pacify  the  people  by  every  imagin- 
able concession  ;  and  on  the  1st  Sep- 
tember the  Prince,  one  of  the  heroes  of 
"Waterloo,  arrived  at  Brussels  in  plain 
clothes,  and  without  an  escort.  He 
was  received  with  respect  by  the  Burgh- 
er Guard,  which  escorted  him  into  the 
city  under  the  guarantee  of  safety  to 
his  person,  and  liberty  to  depart,  ii"  he 
could  not  succeed  in  effecting  an  ac- 
commodation. 

75.  The  Prince,  in  passing  through 
the  streets,  was  received  with  cries  of 
*^  Vive  Ic  Prince/  Vive  lalihcrtc !  A 
has  Van  Maanen  !  "  but  he  beheld  on 
all  sides  convincing  proofs  of  the  seri- 
ous nature  of  the  insurrection.  Barri- 
cades required  to  be  passed  in  many 
places ;  the  cross-streets  were  all  block- 
ed up,  and  armed  men  at  the  windows 
gave  fearful  proof  of  the  murderous 
warfare  whicli  awaited  the  troops  if 
hostilities  were  resumed.  Even  before 
he  arrived  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  it  had 
become  evident  that  an  accommodation 
on  the  basis  of  preserving  tlie  union 


was  inij)ossible.  Tlie  deputations, 
whi(>h  succeeded  each  other  with  ra- 
pidity at  that  central  point,  expressed 
their  wishes  clearly  ;  the  word  "  sep- 
aration" was  heard,  but  no  wish  was 
expressed  to  unite  with  France  ;  and 
the  Prince  of  Orange  returned  on  the 
4th  to  his  army  at  Vilvorde,  with  the 
hope  that  he  might  still  retain  his 
throne.  The  yellow  cockade  was  ever}'- 
where  abandoned  ;  but  there  was  no 
disposition  evinced  to  break  finally 
with  the  house  of  Nassau.  Soon  after, 
a  deputation  waited  on  the  King  with 
a  formal  and  concise  statement  of  their 
grievances  and  demands ;  and  for  a 
brief  period  the  hope  Avas  entertained 
that  he  might  retain  both  crowns,  on 
the  condition,  as  in  the  case  of  Aus- 
tria and  Hungary,  of  an  entire  separa- 
tion of  offices  and  administration.  * 
But  these  hopes  were  soon  found  to  be 
fallacious.  The  desire  for  a  separation 
from  Holland  was  so  generally  express- 
ed that  it  was  obviousl}'  irresistible  ; 
and  the  Prince  carried  back  the  mourn- 
ful conviction  that  the  union  could  no 
longer  be  maintained. 

76.  The  Estates  of  the  kingdom  were 
convoked  for  the  13th  September,  and 
on  that  day  they  assembled  from  all 
quarters  at  the  Hague  ;  and  the  ses- 
sion Avas  opened  with  great  pomp  by 
the  King  in  person,  accompanied  by 
the  Prince  of  Orange.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  imagine  a  more  august  or  so- 
lemn occasion  ;  for  the  assembly  was 

*  The  demands  of  the  Belgian  revolution- 
ists were:  "1.  L'exeoiition  entiere,  frauchc 
et  sincere,  de  la  loi  fondamentale,  mais  sans 
restrictions  ni  interpretations  an  profit  du 
pouvoir,  soit  par  arretes  circulaires  minis- 
teriels  ou  rescrits  du  cabinet.  2.  L'eloigne- 
ment  du  ministre  de  I'interieur  etde  I'odieux 
Van  Maanen.  3.  La  suspension  provisoire  de 
Tabatage  jusqu'a  la  prochaine  session  des 
etats  generaux.  4.  Un  nouveau  systeme 
electoral  etabli  par  une  loi,  on  I'election  soit 
plus  directe  par  le  peuple.  5.  Le  retablisse- 
inent  du  jury.  6.  Une  loi  nouvelle  de  I'or- 
ganisation  judiciaire.  7.  La  responsabilite 
penale  des  ministres  etablis  par  la  loi. 
S.  Une  loi  qui  fixe  le  siege  de  la  haute  cour 
dans  les  provinces  ineridionales.  0.  La  ces- 
sation des  poursuites  intentees  aux  ecrivains 
liberaux.  10.  L'annulation  de  toutes  les  con- 
damnations  en  matieres  politiques.  11.  Qu'il 
soit  distribue  a  tous  les  ouvriers  infortunes 
du  pain  pour  subvenir  a  leurs  besoins  jusqu'a 
ce  qu'ils  pussent  reprendre  leurs  travaux." — 
Ann.  Hist.,  vol.  xiii.  p.  540. 
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to  deliberate,  not  only  on  tlie  funda- 
mental laws  of  tlie  kingdom,  but  on 
the  maintenance  of  tlie  connection  with 
Holland,  as  fixed  by  the  Congress  of 
Tienna.  The  speech  of  William  Avas 
dignified  and  moderate,  and  in  every 
respect  worthy  of  the  occasion.  "  To 
go  back,"  said  the  monarch  with  emo- 
tion, "to  the  canses  of  the  past,  to 
scrutinise  them  with  your  high  mighti- 
nesses, to  seize  their  true  character,  is 
less  urgent  than  to  seek  the  means  of  re- 
establishing the  authority  of  the  laws, 
so  violently  shaken  by  the  late  commo- 
tions. But  in  the  midst  of  the  shock  of 
ideas,  and  of  the  clash  of  conflicting  opi- 
]iions,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  reconcile 
my  wishes  for  the  happiness  of  my  sub- 
jects with  the  duties  which  I  have  con- 
tracted towards  all,  and  which  I  have 
consecrated  by  my  oaths.  I  earnestly 
implore,  therefore,  your  firm  and  calm 
consideration,  in  order  that,  fortified 
by  the  opinions  of  the  national  repre- 
sentatives, I  may  adopt  such  measures 
as  the  safety  of  the  country  demands. 
One  party  contends  for  a  revision  of 
the  fundamental  law  of  our  union,  and 
even  the  sei^aration  of  the  provinces. 
This  can  only  be  done,  you  are  aware, 
in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  funda- 
mental act  of  our  constitution.  I  pray 
only  that  you  may  approach  it  with 
the  deliberation  and  caution  which  its 
importance  deserves.  Entirely  disposed 
to  satisfy  all  reasonable  wishes,  I  will 
accord  nothing  to  the  spirit  of  faction ; 
I  will  never  consent  to  measures  which 
may  sacrifice  the  interests  and  prosper- 
ity of  the  nation  to  the  passions  and  to 
violence.  Reconcile,  if  you  can,  all  in- 
terests ;  that  is  the  sole  wish  of  my 
lieart." 

77.  ISTothing  could  be  more  judicious 
or  conciliatory  than  this  language ;  but 
the  time  was  past  when  it  could  com- 
mand any  attention.  Tlie  passions  of 
the  populace  were  so  strongly  roused 
by  the  prospect  of  the  successful  re- 
volution in  Paris,  of  tlie  clergy  and 
burghers  by  the  hope  of  an  approach- 
ing severance  from  Holland,  that  the 
voice  of  reason  and  patriotism  had  no 
longer  a  chance  of  being  heard.  The 
working  classes,  thrown  by  thousands 

TOL.  LY. 


out  of  employment  by  the  public  con- 
vulsions, and  who,  by  the  force  of  num- 
bers, had  got  possession  of  Brussels, 
Ghent,  Liege,  and  other  towns,  had 
already  proceeded  to  acts  of  pillage  ; 
disorders  in  the  streets  were  frequent ; 
and  the  burghers,  whose  representa- 
tives formed  the  great  majority,  were 
dreadfully  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of 
the  destruction  of  their  property  or  the 
cessation  of  their  profits.  To  terminate 
these  dangers,  the  King,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Chambers,  gave  the 
command  of  the  army  at  Vilvorde  to 
Prince  Frederick,  a  brave  soldier,  who 
justly  possessed  the  confidence  of  the 
troops,  with  instructions  to  advance 
to  Brussels,  re-establish  the  authority 
of  Government,  protect  property,  and 
leave  the  national  representatives  at 
libert}'  to  deliberate  in  safety  on  the 
important  matters  waiting  their  de- 
termination. Having  published  a  pro- 
clamation, according^,  explaining  his 
views  and  the  orders  he  had  received, 
he  moved  his  troops  towards  Brussels.* 
78.  The  approach  of  the  Prince  at 
the  head  of  nine  thousand  men,  twenty- 
six  guns,  and  two  howitzers,  on  the 
road  from  Antwerp  towards  Brussels, 
produced  the  utmost  excitement  in  the 
latter  city.    The  French  emissaries  and 

*  "  Tandis  qu'avec  un  zele  et  ime  actlvite 
dignes  des  plus  grands  eloges,  vous  veillez  a 
la  defense  des  jnopri^tes  publiques  et  parti- 
culieres,  un  petit  noinbre  de  factieux  caches 
parnii  vous  excite  la  populace  au  pillage, 
rarmeeaudeshonneur;  les  intentions  royales 
sont  denatuvees,  les  autorites  sans  force,  la 
liberie  oppriniee.  Confonnement  aux  ordres 
du  Roi,  nous  venons  apporter  a  cet  etat  des 
choses  qui  ruine  votre  cite,  et  eloigne  de  plus 
en  plus,  pour  cette  residence  royale,  la  pos- 
sibilite  d'etre  le  sejour  du  monarque,  et  de 
I'heritier  du  trone,  le  seul  remede  veritable  et 
efficace,  le  retablissement  de  I'ordre  legal. 
Les  legions  nationales  vont  entrer  dans  vos 
murs,  au  noni  des  lois,  et  a  la  demande  des 
nieilleurs  citoyens,  pour  les  soulager  tous 
d'un  service  penible,  et  pour  preter  aide  et 
protection.  Une  sage  anmistie  s'etendra  sur 
les  fautes  et  les  deinarclies  irregulieres  que 
les  circonstances  ont  produites.  Les  auteurs 
principaux  d'actes  trop  criminels  pour  es- 
perer  d'echaiiper  a  la  severite  des  lois,  des 
etrangers  qui,  abusant  de  I'hospitalite,  sont 
venus  organiser  panni  vous  ce  desordre, 
seront  seuls  et  justement  frappes.  Leur 
cause  n'a  rien  de  commun  avec  la  votre. — 
Frederick.  21st  Sept.  1830."— Capefigue, 
vol.  iii.  p.  79. 
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democratic  leaders,  who  were  open- 
ly denounced  in  tlie  proclamation  by 
which  his  advance  was  preceded,  were 
indefatigable  in  their  efforts  to  rouse 
the  populace  ;  they  had  no  longer  any 
hope  but  in  the  most  determined  re- 
sistance. The  tocsin  sounded  from  all 
the  steeples,  the  gencralc  beat  in  all 
the  streets.  Old  men  and  women,  age 
and  childhood,  were  to  be  seen  at  the 
barricades,  which  were  erected  at  the 
gates  and  across  tlie  principal  en- 
trances. The  utmost  enthusiasm  and 
courage  pervaded  the  working  classes, 
who  by  this  time  had  become  all  armed; 
the  burghers,  in  silence,  and  trembling 
for  their  shops,  fell  into  the  ranks, 
obeying  mechanically  a  movement 
whicli  they  had  originally  raised,  but 
of  which  they  had  now  entirely  lost 
the  direction.  Some  guns,  placed  at 
the  gates  of  Schaarbeck  and  Louvain, 
opened  a  fire  iipon  the  troops  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  when  they  first  came 
within  range ;  but  the  Dutch  guns 
were  immediately  hurried  to  the  front, 
and  by  their  superior  fire  r^uickly  si- 
lenced that  of  the  insurgents.  The  en- 
trance being  thus  cleared,  the  soldiers 
advanced,  and  without  much  difficulty 
occupied  the  gates  of  Schaarbeck  and 
Louvain,  with  the  whole  boulevards 
between  them,  and  established  them- 
selves in  force  in  the  Park,  the  highest 
quarter  of  Brussels,  and,  in  a  military 
point  of  view,  giving  the  entire  com- 
mand of  the  cit}^ 

79.  But  while  these  successes,  to  all 
appearance  decisive,  were  gained  by 
the  royal  ti'oops,  the  insurgents  in 
Brussels  were  not  idle.  Guided  by  the 
numerous  French  refugees  then  in  the 
city,  and  who  possessed  the  skill  and 
information  on  military  matters  by 
which  that  gallant  people  are  pre-emi- 
nently distinguished,  they  intrenched 
themselves  strongly  in  the  quarters  ad- 
jacent to  the  park,  and  filled  all  the 
houses  looking  into  it  with  musketeers. 
The  Dutch  troops  might  easily  have 
forced  the  city  to  capitulate,  by  bom- 
barding it  from  the  park,  which  com- 
manded it  in  every  part ;  but  the  Prince 
of  Orange  was  reluctant  to  proceed  to 
such  extremities  with  his  own  capital, 
and  with  reason  apprehended  that  it 


was  a  hopeless  thing  to  attempt  to  con- 
ciliate a  hostile  kingdom  by  burning 
its  metropolis.  He  confined  himself, 
accordingly,  to  a  combat  of  musketry, 
the  effect  of  which  would  not  reach 
beyond  those  engaged ;  and  the  en- 
trance into  the  Place  Royale  from  the 
park  continued  through  the  whole  of 
the  24th  to  be  the  theatre  of  as  warm 
a  fire  as  ever  was  witnessed  in  street 
conflicts.  The  insurgents,  however, 
bravely  stood  their  gi'ound,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  most  vigorous  efforts, 
the  Dutch  troops  Avere  unable  to  dis- 
lodge them  from  the  houses  command- 
ing the  entrances  of  the  parks.  During 
the  night  they  received  great  reinforce- 
ments from  Liege,  Ghent,  and  other 
towns,  which  had  espoused  the  same 
cause,  and  this  so  encouraged  them 
that,  on  the  morning  of  the  25th,  they 
assumed  the  offensive,  and  commenced 
a  vigorous  attack  on  the  Royalists  in 
the  park  at  all  points.  Success  was 
for  some  time  pretty  nearly  balanced ; 
but  reinforcements  liaAdng  come  up 
in  great  numbers  during  the  day,  the 
insurgents,  towards  evening,  gained 
decided  advantages,  dismounted  a  bat- 
tery which  the  Dutch  had  established 
in  front  of  the  palace  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  forced  them  into  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  Madeleine,  where  they 
succeeded  in  maintaining  themselves. 
But  as  the}^  were  now  evidently  over- 
matched, and  had  a  Avhole  nation  on 
their  hands,  the  royal  troops  were 
Avith  drawn  early  in  the  morning  of  the 
26th,  and  took  the  road  to  Antwerp. 
The  revolutionary  chiefs,  amidst  shouts 
of  triumph,  immediateh"  appointed  a 
provisional  government,  which  forth- 
Avith  pronounced  the  dethronement  of 
Frederick-AVilliam  from  the  Hotel  de 
Yille  of  Brussels,  as  Lafayette  had  done 
that  of  Charles  X.  from  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  of  Paris. 

80.  This  decisive  victory  of  an' in- 
surgent populace  over  a  considerable 
body  of  regular  troops,  armed  with  a 
powerful  artillery,  and  headed  by  a 
prince  of  the  blood,  produced,  as  well 
it  might,  very  great  sensation  in  Eu- 
rope, and  stimulated  the  revolutionists 
everywhere  to  imitate  the  example  of 
the  Parisians  and  Belgians,  and  over- 
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turn  the  existing  authorities  by  a  well- 
concei'ted  urbau  tumult.  Tlie  whole 
provinces  of  Flanders  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  the  capital,  and  declared  for 
the  provisional  government  and  the- 
separation  from  Holland.  The  Es- 
tates, by  a  majority  of  55  to  43,  de- 
cided for  the  separation ;  and  ordered 
a  national  congress,  where  all  interests 
should  be  represented.  Meanwhile  the 
fortresses,  still  remaining  in  the  hands 
of  the  Dutch,  being  without  ammuni- 
tion or  provisions,  were  all  obliged  to 
capitulate  except  Antwerp,  Maestricht, 
and  Luxembourg,  wliieh,  with  the  pro- 
vince of  Limburg,  held  out  for  the 
house  of  Nassau,  and  at  the  first  oi' 
which  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  estab- 
lished a  sort  of  counter-government, 
from  which  orders,  as  for  the  whole  of 
Flanders,  were  issued.  At  length  even 
Antwerp  was  A\Tested  from  them,  Avith 
the  exception  of  the  citadel,  which, 
with  a  garrison  of  seven  thousand  men, 
was  held  by  a  resolute  veteran,  Gene- 
p.AL  CiiAssE.  On  the  27th  October, 
the  Prince  of  Orange  left  the  town  for 
the  Hague,  and  he  was  no  sooner  gone 
than  symptoms  of  insurrection  ap- 
I)eared.  Encouraged  by  a  body  of 
troops  wliich  approached  from  Brus- 
sels, and  who  were  stealthily  admitted 
within  the  gates,  the  people  broke  into 
revolt,  surrounded  and  disarmed  seve- 
ral isolated  soldiers  and  detachments, 
and  gradually  wrested  from  the  Dutch 
all  the  gates,  while  the  garrison  retired 
to  the  citadel.  Emboldened  by  this 
success,  the  insurgents  ventured  to 
measure  their  strength  with  the  cita- 
del, and  fired  some  shots  at  the  senti- 
nels on  the  ramparts.  C'hasse  replied 
by  a  vigorous  fire  from  two  hundred 
pieces  of  artillery,  Avhich  speedily  set 
the  town  on  fire  in  several  places,  and 
destroved  property  to  the  amount  of 
6,000,000  florins  (£400,000).  Menaced 
with  total  ruin,  the  popular  party  were 
too  happy  to  acccnle  to  a  convention, 
by  which  a  suspension  of  hostilities 
was  agreed  to,  on  condition  of  the  city 
remaining  in  their  hands,  and  the 
citadel,  arsenal,  and  squadron  in  those 
•of  General  Chasse. 

81.   It  was  not  to  be  expected  that 


Germany,  the  land  of  ardent  feelings, 
heroic  courage,  and  lofty  aspirations, 
as  the  tone  of  its  contemporary  litera- 
ture and  the  deeds  of  its  gallant  sons 
demonstrate,  was  to  escape  the  influ- 
ence of  the  electric  shock  of  the  French 
Revolution.  It  was  felt  there,  accord- 
ingly, and  only  with  the  more  vehe- 
mence that  the  people  were  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  exercise  of  political  rights, 
and  that  to  them  the  land  of  freedom 
was  the  fairy  region  of  imagination, 
not  the  theatre  of  actual  experience  or 
observation.  The  feelings  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  people  had  been  deeply 
wounded  by  the  failure,  on  the  part 
of  the  greater  powers,  to  perform  the 
promises  which,  under  the  pressure  of 
danger  in  the  war  of  liberation,  they 
had  made  to  give  representative  insti- 
tutions to  their  people.  This  theme, 
so  vast  and  important,  AAdll  form  the 
subject  of  an  ample  disquisition  in  a 
future  chapter,  when  Germany  comes 
prominently  forward,  and  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  general  outbreak  of 
its  inhabitants  in  1848  require  to  be 
recounted.  At  present,  as  the  disturb- 
ances which  occurred  were  only  par- 
tial, and  of  ephemeral  duration,  though 
not  ephemeral  consequences,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  observe,  that  though  repre- 
sentative institutions  had  been  estab- 
lished in  Wirtemberg,  Baden,  and 
several  of  the  lesser  states,  subsequent 
to  1814,  yet  they  were  either  wholly 
awanting,  or  existing  only  in  form,  in 
Austria  and  Prussia,  and  that  a  deep 
though  smothered  feeling  of  indigna- 
tion pervaded  the  ndddle  class  over  all 
German}'-,  at  what  they  justly  regarded 
as  a  deliberate  breach  of  faith  on  the 
part  of  their  governments  in  this  vital 
particular.  When  men's  minds  were 
in  this  indignant  and  agitated  state,  a 
s])ark  was  sufficient  to  produce  an  ex- 
plosion ;  and  the  French  Revolution 
was  too  im})ortant  an  event  not  at 
once  to  induce  it. 

82.  The  train  took  fire  first  in  the 
great  connnercial  and  manufacturing 
towns,  the  centres,  in  all  ages  and 
countries,  of  independent  thought  and 
united  action.  No  sooner  did  the  dis- 
turbances, accordinglj--,  break  out  in 
Brussels,  than  they  extended  to  Aix- 
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la-Chapelle  and  Cologne,  in  botli  of 
which  cities  the  workmen  assembled 
in  tumultuous  crowds,  and  began  to 
lullagc  shops,  break  machines,  attack 
manufactories,  and  deliver  prisoners 
from  jail  in  order  to  swell  the  ranks  of 
the  disaffected.  These  disorders  ex- 
cited the  utmost  alarm  all  along  the 
Rhine,  in  all  the  principal  cities  on 
which  river  symptoms  of  agitation  ap- 
peared ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  gene- 
ral turning  out  and  firm  countenance 
of  the  burgher  militia  that  they  were 
prevented  from  breaking  out  into  open 
insurrection.  Greatly  alarmed,  the 
Government  of  Berlin  in  haste  moved 
forward  several  veteran  regiments  of 
the  old  monarchy  into  tlie  Rhenish 
provinces ;  and  Prince  William  of 
Prussia,  on  September  Qtli,  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  authorities  there,  ex- 
pressing his  resolution  not  to  interfere 
with  the  internal  affairs  of  France,  or 
the  form  of  its  government,  but  to  de- 
fend the  Prussian  dominions  from  at- 
tack, and  maintain  the  provinces  on 
the  Rhine  to  the  last  extre7nit3^* 

83.  From  the  banks  of  the  Rhine 
the  agitation  was  communicated  like 
an  electric  shock  through  all  the  cities 
of  the  north  of  Germany,  though  the 
success  which  attended  the  attempts  at 
insurrection  was  xery  various,  accord- 
ing to  the  vigilance  and  strength  of  tlie 
Government  in  different  places,  and 
the  fidelity  wliich  the  troops  evinced 
when  brought  into  contact  with  the 
people.  Enougli,  however,  appeared 
to  indicate  what  the  events  of  1848  so 
fully  confirmed,  tliat  the  stability  of 
existing  institutions  in  the  Fatherland 

*  "  Le  Roi  m'a  charge  <ie  temoigner  a  siijets 
des  provinces  Rhenanes  combieii  il  regrettait 
de  ne  pouvoir  se  rendre  au  milieu  d'eux.  Les 
evenemens  survenus  en  France  necessitent  sa 
presence  dans  sa  capitale.  Cependant  le  Roi 
est  ferinement  resolu  de  nc  s'immiscer  en  rien 
dans  Ics  affaires  de  ce  j^ai/s,  et  de  laisser  le 
volcan  se  consumer  dans  son  interieur.  Mais 
si  les  Franqais  attaquaient  nos  frontieres, 
alors  le  Roi  rassemblerait  toutes  scs  forces 
pour  les  combattre.  Les  travaux  qui  ont  ete 
executes  a  Coblentz  et  qui  en  font  un  boule- 
vard puissant  de  la  monarchie,  i)rouvent  I'ini- 
portance  que  sa  Mnjeste  attaclic  a  la  posses- 
sion des  provinces  Rhenanes,  et  sa  ferme  re- 
solution de  les  defendre  a  toute  extremite.— 
GuiLLAi'ME.  Coblentz,  t)  Septembre  1830." 
—Ann.  Hist.,  xiii.  93,  note. 


rested  entirely  upon  the  strength  and 
fidelity  of  the  armed  force ;  that  in  the 
midst  of  feudal  manners,  institutions, 
and  traditions,  tliough  repressed  by 
an  enormous  military  estal:)lisliment, 
there  existed  a  deep  and  widespread 
spirit  of  discontent  in  the  industrious 
and  highly -educated  middle  classes; 
and  that,  if  the  time  should  come  when 
the  regular  troops  were  no  longer,  as 
in  France,  to  be  relied  on  in  a  conflict 
with  the  people,  or  were  openly  to  es- 
pouse the  popular  side,  society  would 
be  shaken  to  its  centre,  and  the  most 
dreadful  convulsions  might  be  antici- 
l^ated. 

84.  In  all  the  cities  where  the  Teu- 
tonic race  was  predominant,  even  the 
military  capital  of  Bavaria,  and  the 
distant  meti'opolis  of  Denmark,  dis- 
turbances or  symptoms  of  disorder  ap- 
peared on  intelligence  being  received 
of  the  events  in  Brussels ;  but  they 
assumed  the  most  formidable  aspect 
in  Leipsic,  Dresden,  Brunswick,  and 
Hesse-Cassel.  In  the  first  of  these 
cities,  extensive  mercantile  transac- 
tions, a  considerable  spread  of  know- 
ledge, and  the  vast  concourse  of 
strangers  during  the  fair,  had  greatly- 
strengthened  the  desire  for  popular  in- 
stitutions. In  the  second,  in  addition 
to  the  general  desire  for  freedom,  there 
was  united  the  discontent  of  a  popu- 
lation generally  Protestant  at  a  royal 
family  still  Catholic.  In  Leipsic,  the 
disturbances,  Avhich  originated  with 
the  students  of  the  university,  were 
repressed  ^vitllout  any  serious  conse- 
quences at  the  end  of  two  da3's ;  but  at 
Dresden  the  populace  for  a  time  gained 
the  ascendant.  The  H6tel  de  Ville 
and  the  Hotel  de  la  Police  were  both 
burned,  and  the  King  was  obliged  to 
fly  from  his  capital,  and  take  refuge 
in  the  impregnable  fortress  of  Konig- 
stein,  so  celebrated  in  the  Avars  of  Fre- 
derick the  Great  and  Xapoleon.  At 
Hesse-Cassel — where  the  people,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  other  causes  of  German 
discontent,  were  irritated  by  the  ab- 
sence of  tlie  Elector,  who  lived,  apart 
from  the  Electress,  a  scandalous  life  at 
his  palace  of  Wilhelmshohe,  in  which 
his  presence  was  signalised  only  by 
arbitrary  decrees  or  acts  of  oppression 
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against  his  subjects — the  disorders 
were  not  less  serious,  and  were  only 
put  down  by  four  thousand  of  the 
Burgher  Guard  and  four  hundred  re- 
gular troops. 

85.  Still  more  alarming  were  the 
occurrences  in  Brunswick.  On  the 
6th  the  populace  rose,  and,  disregard- 
ing sixteen  pieces  of  cannon  jilaced 
around  the  palace  of  the  reigning  sove- 
reign, but  which  were  never  discharg- 
ed, surrounded  the  ducal  residence, 
which  was  soon  committed  to  the 
flames.  The  whole  pictures  and  fur- 
niture were  broken  to  pieces,  or  thrown 
out  of  the  windows,  and  the  superb 
pile  reduced  to  ashes.  The  Duke  fled 
in  disguise  during  the  darkness  of  tlie 
night,  and  escaped  to  London,  where 
he  was  coldly  received  by  the  English 
Government,  which  was  aware  of  tlie 
indiscretions  and  faults  on  his  part 
Avhich  had  occasioned  so  violent  an 
explosion.  Meanwhile  the  Estates  of 
the  duchy  conferred  the  government, 
provisionally,  on  his  brother  Prince 
William,  in  the  character  of  regent, 
and  as  a  matter  of  necessity  he  was 
recognised  by  the  Courts  of  London, 
Berlin,  and  Vienna.  Even  the  dis- 
tant capital  of  Vienna  felt  the  shock. 
Assemblages  were  formed  in  the  streets 
which  defied  the  whole  power  of  tlie 
police,  and  were  dispersed  only  by  the 
appearance  of  the  cuirassiers  ;  and  the 
dawn  of  that  spirit  already  appeared, 
destined  at  no  distant  period  to  threat- 
en with  dissolution  the  whole  Austrian 
monarchy. 

86.  Switzerland  did  not  escape 
the  general  contagion ;  and  though  the 
shepherds  of  the  valleys,  in  possession 
of  full  democratic  privileges,  remained 
tranquil,  the  burghers  of  its  cities, 
who  were  not  equally  endowed,  were 
violentl}^  agitated.  The  Federal  Diet 
■was  sitting  at  Berne  in  perfect  tran- 
quillity wlien  the  news  arrived  of  the 
revolution  of  July  in  Paris;  and  the 
•excitement  immediately  became  so  vio- 
lent that  it  was  evident  the  demand 
for  more  popular  institutions  could  no 
longer  be  withstood.  Wisely  resolv- 
ing to  yield  to  a  storm  which  they 
could  not  resist,  the  cantons  in  which 
.aristocratic   institutions  still  existed. 


themselves  took  the  lead  in  making 
the  changes  which  were  demanded. 
Zurich  was  the  first  which  did  so. 
On  the  27th  November  the  local  legis- 
lature of  that  city  passed  a  resolution 
fixing  the  representation  of  the  Coun- 
cil at  212  members,  of  whom  a  third 
were  to  be  returned  by  the  city,  and 
two -thirds  by  the  landward  part  of  the 
canton,  fixing  the  qualification  for  re- 
presentatives at  twenty-nine  years  of 
age,  and  a  fortune  of  5000  francs  (£200). 
This  Council  was  to  appoint  a  smaller 
body,  which  was  to  form  a  constitution, 
the  basis  of  which  was  to  be  popular 
sovereignty,  and  an  equal  division  of 
the  public  burdens.  Similar  organic 
changes,  in  effect  like  the  Reform  Bill 
in  England,  amounting  to  revolution, 
were  brought  about  in  Lucerne,  So- 
leure,  Argovia,  St  Gall,  and  Turgovia, 
not  without,  in  some,  serious  popular 
disorders  which  disgraced  tlie  land  and 
cause  of  freedom.  Berne  itself,  the 
most  aristocratic  of  all  the  cantons, 
underwent  its  revolution.  The  peti- 
tions praying  for  reform  and  an  exten- 
sion of  popular  rights,  presented  to  its 
Council  of  State,  were  so  numerous 
that  at  length  they  could  no  longer  be 
resisted,  and  in  tlie  beginning  of  De- 
cember a  meeting  of  the  great  Council, 
which  consisted  of  217  members,  was 
held,  at  which  it  was  unanimously  re- 
solved to  put  the  whole  militia  of  the 
country  on  a  Avar  footing,  and  to  ap- 
point a  committee  of  eleven  to  revise 
the  constitution.  So  great,  however, 
was  the  public  agitation,  that  these 
measures  would  not  suffice,  and  the  cen- 
tral committee  of  government  accord- 
ingly convoked  a  general  assembly  of 
the  representatives  of  all  the  cantons 
to  meet  at  Berne  on  the  23d  December. 
It  decreed  the  levy  of  sixty  thousand 
men,  to  cause  the  external  independ- 
ence of  the  confederation  to  be  respect- 
ed ;  but  wisely  abstained  from  interfer- 
ing Avith  the  internal  constitutions  of 
the  cantons,  Avhich  Avere  left  to  their 
separate  legislatures. 

87.  Italy  also  felt  the  shock,  and, . 
from  the  more  ardent  temperament  of 
its  inhabitants,  and  the  circumstance 
of  their  ha\ing  so  long  been  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  exercise  of  anv  of  the 
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rights  of  freemen,  with  move  violence  ' 
than  in  tlie  colder  latitudes  of  the  I 
Alps.  In  Lombardy  and  Piedmont 
the  extreme  vigilance  of  the  police, 
and  the  presence  of  an  immense  Aus- 
trian force,  the  fidelity  of  which  could 
perfectly  be  relied  on,  prevented  any 
open  convulsions ;  but  the  impression 
Avas  not  the  less  decided,  and  the  pub- 
lie  passions,  long  and  rigorously  re- 
pressed, only  acquired  the  greater 
strength  from  being  brooded  over  in 
silence.  The  fermentation  was  ex- 
treme in  Bologna  and  ]\Iodena,  the 
two  cities  of  the  peninsula  most 
warmly  attached  to  the  new  institu- 
tions ;  but  it  was  repressed  with  rigour, 
and  in  Florence  overawed  by  tlie  in- 
fluence of  Austria.  In  Rome  the  effect 
was  very  great  at  first,  but  it  was  ere 
long  superseded  by  the  election  of  a 
new  Pope,  in  consequence  of  the  death 
of  Pius  VIII.,  which  took  place  on 
the  30th  November.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Cardinal  Capellari,  elected 
to  the  pontifical  chair  on  Febmary  2d, 
who  took  the  title  of  Gregory  XVI. 

88.  But  these  events,  important  and 
startling  as  they  were,  yielded  in  ul- 
timate importance  to  an  occurrence 
which  took  place  in  this  year  in  Spain, 
and  proved  the  source  of  imnumbered 
calamities  to  both  the  kingdoms  of  the 
Peninsula.     This  was  the  change  in 

THE     ORDER     OF     SUCCESSION    tO    the 

Spanish  crown,  as  it  had  now  been 
established  for  a  hundred  and  twenty 
years,  with  the  concurrence  of  all  the 
powers  of  Europe.  This  order,  which 
strictly  excluded  females  from  the 
crovai,  was  an  innovation  on  the  old 
law  of  Spain,  which  admitted  them ; 
but  it  had  been  established  l^y  a  decree 
or  pragmatic  sanction  on  10th  Septem- 
ber 1713,  on  occasion  of  the  accession 
of  Philip  V.  to  the  throne,  and  subse- 
quently ratified  by  all  the  powers  of 
Europe,  and  in  particular  by  France 
and  England,  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht 
in  1714.  It  had  ever  since  regulated 
the  succession  to  the  Spanish  crown, 
and  was  regarded  as  a  fundamental 
point  in  the  public  law  and  fixed 
policy  of  Europe.  The  object  of  it 
was  not  so  much  any  peculiar  neces- 
sity for  the   male   succession   in  the 


Spanish  monarchy  beyond  other  states, 
but  considerations  of  the  highest  mo- 
ment for  the  general  balance  of  power. 
The  bequest  of  the  crown  of  "Spain 
and  the  Indies  "  to  the  Duke  of  Anjou, 
gi'andson  of  Louis  XIV.,  in  1700,  bj-- 
the  King  of  Spain,  had  lighted  up  the 
flames  of  the  War  of  the  Succession  in 
Europe,  which  burnt  fiercely  for  thir- 
teen years,  and  were  very  imperfectly 
laid  by  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  in  1714. 
This  treaty  was  thought  by  the  Tories 
to  have  averted  the  clanger  of  a  union 
of  the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain  on 
the  same  head,  by  entailing  the  crown 
of  the  latter  kingdom  on  the  male  line. 
Bolingbroke  and  Harley,  who  made 
that  treaty,  did  not  perceive,  what  the 
event  ere  long  demonstrated,  that  it 
was  not  the  union  of  the  croivns,  but 
the  alliance  of  the  kingdoms,  which 
was  the  real  object  of  danger ;  that  a 
"family  compact"  founded  on  family 
connection  might  prove  as  formidable 
as  a  union  of  kingdoms ;  and  that,  if 
the  English  fleets  were  outnumbered, 
and  blockaded  in  their  harbours,  as 
they  often  were  in  the  course  of  the 
century,  by  those  of  France  and  Spain 
together,  it  were  of  little  moment 
whether  it  was  in  virtue  of  a  united 
government  or  a  family  alliance.* 

89.  An  opportunity  now  occurred 
which  enabled  the  Liberals  of  Spain 
to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  revival  of 
their  hopes,  which  had  been  so  sig- 
nally blasted  by  the  universal  burst 
of  indignation  against  their  rule  that 
appeared  on  the  invasion  of  the  Duke 
d'Angouleme  in  1823.  The  King,  now 
advanced  in  years,  had  married  in  the 
close  of  the  preceding  year  Christina, 
daughter  of  the  King  of  the  Two  Sici- 

*  In  everj-  one  of  the  wars  of  England 
against  France,  in  the  course  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  subsequent  to  1714,  the 
Spanish  Government  took  part  with  the 
French,  and  ilieir  united  navies  always  con- 
siderably outnumbered  the  English.  This 
was  particularly  the  case  in  the  American 
War  and  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  in  th& 
former  of  which  the  French  and  Sjianish 
fleets,  nmnb^'ring  forty-seven  sail  of  the  line, 
blockaded  tlie  Engiisli,  of  twenty-one  sail,  in 
Plymouth  ;  while"  at  the  outset  of  the  latter, 
their  combined  fleets  outnumbered  those  of 
Great  Britain  by  forty -fuur  line-of-battltt 
ships. — See  Alison 'sLs/e  o/ Marlborough,  vol. 
ii.  p.  474,  3d  edit. 
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lies ;  and  the  fetes  consequent  on  the 
marriage,  which  was  graced  by  the 
presence  of  the  royal  parents  of  the 
bride,  had  been  of  so  magnificent  a 
character  as  to  have  recalled  the  pris- 
tine days  of  the  monarchy,  and  in 
some  degree  reconciled  even  the  Libe- 
rals to  the  sway  of  '' ElEajAssoJuto." 
In  the  spring  of  this  year  the  Queen 
was  discovered  to  be  with  child ;  and 
as  the  sex  of  the  infant  was  of  course 
uncertain,  and  Don  Carlos,  the  King's 
immediate  younger  brother,  was,  fail- 
ing male  issue  of  the  marriage,  the 
heir  -  apparent  of  the  monarchy,  and 
the  avowed  head  of  the  despotic  party, 
the  Liberals  resolved  upon  a  device, 
which  was  attended  with  entire  suc- 
cess, for  altering  the  order  of  the  suc- 
cession, and  establishing  it  in  favour 
of  the  King's  issue,  whether  male  or 
female.  By  this  means  they  hoped  to 
ingraft  a  war  of  succession  on  a  Avar  of 
principles,  and  gain  for  themselves  an 
ostensible  and  visible  head — a  matter 
of  importance  in  all  civil  wars,  but 
especially  in  one  in  Spain,  where  the 
people  Avere  much  more  inclined  to 
attach  themselves  to  persons  than  to 
things. 

90.  By  the  united  influence  of  the 
young  Queen  and  the  old  father-con- 
fessor, the  King  was  won  over  in  his 
old  age  to  this  intrigue,  and  the  decree 
accordingly  appeared  calling  females 
as  well  as  males  to  the  succession  of 
the  throne.  To  render  the  device  the 
more  plausible,  it  was  stated  in  the 
decree  that  it  was  no  new  order  of 
succession  Avhich  was  thereby  estab- 
lished, but  that  it  was  a  mere  tran- 
script of  a  former  decree  made  by  the 
late  King,  Charles  IV.,  in  1789,  on  the 
requisition  of  the  Cortes.  Neither  the 
alleged  old  decree,  however,  nor  the 
requisition  of  the  Cortes,  were  ever 
produced  to  give  authority  to  the  in- 
iiovation,  and  it  Avas  done  Avithout  the 
privity  or  concurrence  of  any  of  the 
powers  in  Europe  Avhich  had  been  par- 
ties to  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  by  Avhicli 
the  croAvn  had  been  entailed  on  the 
male  line.  This,  however,  soon  came 
to  be  of  little  moment;  for  in  due 
time  the  Queen  gave  birth  to  a  daugh- 
ter, Isabella,  the  present  sovereign  of 


Spain,  and  although  the  irregularities 
of  the  mother's  conduct  gave  rise  to 
serious  doubts  as  to  tlie  infant's  legi- 
timacy,  yet  she  Avas  immediately  adop- 
ted as  the  head  of  the  Liberals,  and 
the  dependants  of  the  CroAvn  united 
Avith  the  partisans  of  free  institutions 
in  making  the  Queen  the  Avar -cry 
of  their  united  party.  It  Avill  appear 
in  the  sequel  Avhat  important  conse- 
quences followed  tliis  circumstance, 
Avhat  mournful  tragedies  it  occasioned 
in  all  parts  of  the  Peninsula,  and  hoAV 
completely  it  had  the  eff'ect  of  nullify- 
ing, for  a  long  course  of  years,  Spain 
in  the  general  balance  of  poAver  in 
Europe. 

91.  Thus,  Avithin  less  than  six 
months  after  the  Revolution  of  1830 
broke  out,  and  Charles  X.  had  been 
dethroned,  Avas  the  Avhole  face  of  af- 
fairs in  Europe  changed.  Distrust  had 
everyAvhere  succeeded  to  confidence, 
apprehension  to  securit}%  convnilsion 
to  stability.  In  vain  liad  Louis  Phi- 
lippe assured  the  Continental  sove- 
reigns, and  Avith  sincerity,  that  he 
Avas  inclined  to  abide  by  existing  trea- 
ties, to  check  the  spirit  of  revolution, 
to  stand  between  them  and  the  plague. 
Events  had  proved  that,  Avhatever  his 
intentions  Avere,  his  j^oAver  to  carry 
them  into  effect  Avas  extremely  cii'cum- 
scribed.  It  Avas  evident  that  there 
were  tAvo  governments  in  Paris,  one  in 
the  Tuileries  and  one  in  the  chibs,  and 
that  the  latter  Avas  more  poAverful  for 
evil  than  the  former  Avas  for  good. 
The  spirit  of  propagandi.sm,  nursed  in 
France,  and  quadrupled  in  strength 
by  its  victory  there,  Avas  now  spread- 
ing over  the  adjoining  states,  and 
had  already  achieved  the  most  signal 
triumphs  in  foreign  nations.  The 
Conservative  administration  had  been 
overturned  in  England,  and  a  party  in- 
stalled  in  poAver,  based  on  ])opular  sup- 
port, and  pledged  to  organic  changes, 
Avith  a  democratic  tendency  in  the  con- 
stitution ;  the  Kingdom  of  the  Neth- 
erlands had  been  revolutionised,  the 
King  dethroned  at  Brussels,  and  Bel- 
gium to  all  appearance  irrevocably  se- 
vered from  Holland  ;  the  barrier  of 
Europe  against  France  had  been  con- 
verted into  the    outAvork  of  France 
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against  Europe  ;  Germany  had  "been 
convulsed,  and  a  reigning  sovereign 
dethroned ;  Switzerland  subjected  to 
democratic  change,  and  brought  under 
the  influence  of  the  clubs  in  Paris ; 
and  in  Spain  the  order  of  succession 
changed,  and  a  visible  head  given  to 
the  democratic  party  in  the  Peninsula, 
in  the  person  of  the  heiress  to  the 
throne  !  A  conflict  of  three  days'  dur- 
ation in  the  streets  of  Paris  had  obliter- 


ated the  -whole  eff'ect  of  the  victories 
of  Marlborough  and  Wellington,  over- 
turned the  barrier  in  Flanders  to  re- 
volutionary power,  and  annihilated  in. 
Spain  the  last  remnant  of  security 
against  French  influence  becoming  pre- 
dominant in  the  Peninsula  !  To  all 
appearance  the  prophecy  of  Lafayette, 
forty  years  before,  was  about  to  be 
realised ;  the  tricolor  flag  was  to  make 
the  torn-  of  the  globe. 


CHAPTER     XXV. 


FRANCE,  FROM  THE  OVERTHROW  OF  THE  KINGDOM  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS 
IN  OCTOBER  1830  TO  THE  ABOLITION  OF  THE  HEREDITARY  PEERAGE  IN 
SEPTEMBER   1831. 


1.  The  events  which  have  been  re- 
counted in  the  end  of  the  last  chapter 
entirely  altered  the  position  of  France 
and  Louis  Philippe  with  reference  to 
the  European  powers,  and  had  an  im- 
portant eff"ect,  both  externally  and  in- 
ternally, on  its  future  history.  The 
Government  of  July  was  now  placed 
in  a  state  of  antagonism  ^^'itll  Europe. 
The  cordial  feelings  with  which  the 
envoys  of  liOuis  Philippe  had  been  re- 
ceived by  the  northern  powers  on  his  first 
accession  to  the  throne,  as  a  fortunate 
necessity  and  valuable  barrier  against 
evil,  had  given  place  to  an  alarming 
anxiety  and  incipient  distrust.  With- 
out doubting  the  sincerity  of  his  pro- 
fessions of  an  ardent  desire  to  coerce 
revolution  and  restrain  propagandism, 
they  had  seen  enough  to  have  the 
most  serious  apprehensions  of  his  abil- 
ity to  do  either  the  one  or  the  other. 
The  English  Government  evinced,  not 
without  reason,  great  dis([uietude  at 
the  events  in  Flanders,  and  the  exten- 
sion of  revolutionary  influence  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Scheldt.  The  speech 
from  the  throne  at  the  opening  of 
Parliament  openly  expressed  that  feel- 
ing. The  Prussian  Cabinet  was  equally 
alarmed   at   the   revolutionary  move- 


ments in  Northern  Gemiany,  and  the 
obvious  danger  to  which  their  Rhenish 
provinces  were  exposed,  from  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  Flemish  states  in  which 
the  government  had  been  overthrown. 
The  Cabinet  of  Vienna,  under  the  cau- 
tious guidance  of  Prince  Metternich, 
was  still  more  apprehensive  at  the  de- 
mocratic fervour  in  Switzerland  and 
the  excitement  in  Xorthern  Italy, 
which  their  huge  army  and  \agilant 
police  had  the  utmost  diflficulty  in  re- 
pressing. Even  the  distant  Court  of 
St  Petersburg  took  the  alarm,  and, 
well  aware  of  the  sympathy  of  feeling 
lietween  Paris  and  Warsaw,  began  to 
direct  forces,  to  be  prepared  for  any 
event,  in  great  numbers,  to  the  banks 
of  the  A^istula.  The  Prussians  sent 
troops  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  their 
Rhenish  provinces,  and  Austria  did 
the  same  to  Northern  Italy.  Every- 
where on  the  Continent  were  to  ho 
seen  armaments  and  heard  the  sound 
of  inarching  men.  England  alone,  se- 
cure in  her  sea-girt  isle,  and  entirely 
engrossed  with  domestic  questions, 
made  no  warlike  preparations,  and  re- 
garded the  distant  din  on  the  Contin- 
ent as  the  precursor  of  a  conflict  with 
which  she  had  no  innnediate  concern. 
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2.  This  great  change  of  necessity  in- 
duced a  corresponding  alteration  in  the 
French  Cabinet.  The  original  govern- 
ment, formed  by  a  coalition  of  the  three 
parties — the  Doctrinaires,  headed  by 
the  Duke  de  Broglie  and  M.  Guizot ; 
the  burgher  interest,  by  Count  Mold 
and  M.  Casirair  Perier  ;  and  the  Re- 
publicans, represented  by  M.  Dupont 
de  I'Eure — soon  underwent  the  fate  of 
all  administrations  formed  by  a  com- 
bination of  interests,  not  a  union  of 
principles.  Dissensions  of  the  most 
violent  kind  speedily  appeared;  the 
debates  and  recriminations  were  as  tu- 
multuous at  the  council-board  as  at  the 
tribune  ;  and  it  soon  became  evident 
that  the  differences  of  opinion  were  so 
great  that  anything  like  united  action 
was  impossible.  In  truth,  each  of  these 
sections  of  the  Cabinet  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  party  in  the  state,  the 
passions  or  apprehensions  of  which  had 
become  so  violent  that  they  could  no 
longer  be  restrained.  The  Republicans 
in  the  clubs,  the  press,  and  the  streets, 
loudly  proclaimed  the  necessity  of  in- 
stantly establishing  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people,  installing  the  citizens  in 
possession  of  real  power  by  a  great  re- 
duction of  the  suffrage  qualification, 
receiving  with  open  arms  the  friends 
of  freedom  in  other  countries,  and  re- 
gaining the  frontier  of  the  Rhine,  and 
all  that  had  been  lost  by  the  treaty 
of  Vienna,  by  accepting  the  proffered 
amalgamation  of  Belgium  with  France. 
The  burghers,  whose  strength,  always 
great,  had  been  doubled  by  their  form- 
ing the  greater  proportion  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  both  in  the  metropolis 
and  the  provincial  towns,  Avere  mainly 
set  on  the  maintenance  of  order  and 
the  preservation  of  general  peace,  and 
dreaded  alike  any  foreign  demonstra- 
tion which  might  revive  the  hostile 
alliance  of  1 81 5,  and  any  domestic  inno- 
vation which  might  restore  the  internal 
sway  of  the  Jacobins  in  the  state.  And 
the  Doctrinaires,  to  whose  enlarged  and 
philosophic  ideas  the  sagacious  and 
experienced  mind  of  the  sovereign  was 
most  inclined,  earnestly  inculcated  the 
principles  that  the  Government,  to  be 
stable,  must  be  one  of  progress  and  of 
order ;  that  measures  must  be  taken 


to  coerce  the  extravagance  and  restrain 
the  influence  of  the  clubs;  and  that 
the  only  lasting  security  for  internal 
freedom  was  to  be  found  in  the  main- 
tenance of  external  peace. 

3.  With  such  discordant  opinions 
agitating  both  the  Cabinet,  the  Cham- 
ber, and  the  people,  it  was  impossible 
that  the  Government  could  long  hold 
together ;  but  an  event  which  strongly 
roused  and  agitated  the  nation,  induced 
its  dissolution  even  earlier  than  might 
have  been  anticipated.  This  was  the 
trial  of  Prince  Polignac  and  the  other 
ministers  of  Charles  X.,  who,  by  the 
officious  zeal  of  inferior  functionaries 
rather  than  the  real  wishes  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, had  been  arrested  in  various 
])laces  and  brought  to  Vincennes,  where 
they  awaited  the  determination  of  the 
Cabinet  and  Legislature  on  their  fate. 
Had  it  been  practicable,  Louis  Phi- 
lippe and  the  majority  of  his  Cabinet 
would  gladly  have  avoided  so  embar- 
rassing a  proceeding  as  the  trial  of  these 
state  prisoners ;  but  their  alleged  de- 
linquence  and  real  infraction  of  the 
laws  had  been  too  recent,  the  passions  of 
the  people  too  strongly  ex  cited,  the  risk 
of  anything  like  a  compromise  to  the 
new  Government  too  great,  to  admit 
of  such  a  course  being  thought  of. 
Reluctantly,  therefore,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  authorise  the  institution  of 
XDroceedings  against  them.  On  Sep- 
tember 23d  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
after  long  debates  on  the  form  to  be 
adopted  in  the  prosecution,  had  invest- 
ed three  commissioners  with  the  power 
of  conducting  it  on  the  part  of  the  pop- 
ular branch  of  the  Legislature,  and 
the  trial  was  to  take  place  before  the 
Chamber  of  Peers.  That  body  forth- 
with held  an  extraordinary  meeting  to 
commence  the  cognisance  of  the  aflair ; 
and  according  to  the  form  of  the  French 
law,  where  the  court  takes  so  large  a 
share  in  the  preliminary  steps  of  the 
trial,  three  peers  were  appointed,  and 
conjoined  with  the  commissioners  of 
the  Deputies  to  conduct  it.  The  ju- 
dicial examinations  commenced,  and 
were  conducted  with  great  strictness 
and  ability,  though  in  an  equitable 
spirit,  by  the  Government  commis- 
sioners ;  and  the  result  was  commuui- 
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cated  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers  in  a  de- 
tailed and  very  impartial  report  on  the 
29th  November. 

4.  The  conduct  of  the  accused  dur- 
ing the  prolonged  interrogations  was 
calm  and  dignitied,  but  at  the  same 
time  strongly  characterised  by  that 
political  infatuation  and  insensibility 
to  the  realities  of  their  situation  by 
■which  their  conduct  when  in  power 
had  been  distinguished.  "When  they 
approached  the  gloomy  towers  of  Vin- 
cennes,  there  was  enough  to  quell  the 
most  undaunted  spirit.  In  its  fosse  the 
Duke  d'Enghien  had  fallen  a  victim  to 
the  jealousy  and  anger  of  Napoleon  ; 
within  its  Avails  Prince  Polignac  had 
undergone  the  weary  hours  of  a  nine 
years'  captivity,  for  having  conspired 
against  that  sovereign  power  which  he 
was  now  accused  of  having  abused.  The 
carriage  Avhich  bore  them  to  the  gloomy 
fortress  was  surrounded  by  an  immense 
crowd,  which  never  ceased  to  exclaim, 
*'  La  mort,  la  mort!  la  mortaux  Min- 
istres/"  So  savage  was  their  demean- 
our, so  fierce  and  unrelenting  their _ 
cries  for  vengeance,  that  the  prisoners 
were  relieved,  and  felt  as  if  the  worst 
of  their  dangers  were  over,  Avhen  the 
drawbridge  was  passed,  the  gates  enter- 
ed, and  the  doors  of  the  fortress  closed 
upon  their  pursuers.  During  the  ex- 
aminations, the  prisoners,  Avho  were 
kept  apart  and  in  close  confinement, 
exhibited  a  very  different  demeanour. 
M.  de  Chantelauze,  on  seeing  the  com- 
missioners, Avith  some  of  Avhom  he  had 
formerly  been  intimate,  enter  his  apart- 
ment, burst  into  tears  ;  M.  de  Peyi'on- 
net  evinced  more  resolution,  admitted 
his  accession  to  the  ordinances,  and 
justified  them  by  the  necessities  of  his 
situation,  and  the  kindness  of  the 
King  towards  him.  M.  Guernon  de 
Ranville  Avas  equally  firm.  But  al- 
though the  pale  countenance,  promi- 
nent forehead,  and  emaciated  figure  of 
Prince  Polignac  evinced  the  wearing 
influence  of  anxiety  and  meditation, 
yet  the  smile  on  his  lips  and  the  se- 
renity of  his  manner  revealed  a  mind 
at  ease  Avith  itself  and  the  A\orld.  He 
constantly  believed  that  the  acknoAV- 
ledged  irresponsibility  of  the  King 
must,  by  a  legal  fiction,  be  extended 


to  his  Ministers.  "When  am  I  to  be 
set  at  liberty  ? "  he  often  said  to  the 
commissioners. 

5.  During  the  progress  of  these  ex- 
aminations, however,  the  state  of  Paris 
became  such  as  dreadfully  alarmed 
the  court,  and  fearfully  endangered 
the  accused.  The  Republicans  Avere 
indefatigable  in  their  endeavours  to 
excite  the  people,  and  aAvaken  the 
savage  thirst  for  blood  Avhich  liad  . 
for  ever  disgraced  France  during  ' 
the  Reign  of  Terror.  The  continued 
and  increasing  distress  Avhich  existed 
among  the  Avorking  classes,  and  AA'hich 
the  agitators  contrived  to  impute  sole- 
ly to  the  acts  of  the  late  Ministers, 
Avhich  originated  the  conviilsion,  add- 
ed immensely  to  the  success  Avith  AA'hicli 
their  efforts  Avere  attended.  On  tlie 
18th  October,  in  particular,  an  emcute 
of  so  serious  a  kind  took  jilace  in  the 
Faubourg  St  Antoine,  that  it  assumed 
almost  the  character  of  an  insurrec- 
tion. A  furious  band  then  surrounded 
Vincennes,  and  Avere  making  prepara- 
tions for  storming  tlie  castle,  in  order 
to  execute  justice  on  the  state  prison- 
ers Avith  their  OAvn  hands.  They  Avere 
only  repelled  by  General  Daumenil,  the 
goA^ernor,  threatening,  if  they  did  not 
desist,  to  bloAv  up  the  building.  Re- 
pulsed from  thence,  the  AvaA'es  of  in- 
surrection rolled  to  the  AvestAvard,  and 
broke  on  the  Palais  Royal,  Avhere  it 
Avas  only  averted  by  the  firm  counten- 
ance of  the  National  Guard.  The  King^ 
and  his  Ministers  Avere  all  assembled. 
"Hark  !"  said  Odillon  Barrot,  "I  hear 
the  cry,  *  Vive  Barrot !' "  "And  I," 
said  the  King,  "have  heard  the  cry 
'  Vive  Petion  ! ' "  Groups  of  disorderly 
persons  singing  the  Marseillaise,  and 
exclaiming  ^^  Mort  aux  Ministrcsr' 
croAvded  the  streets  leading  to  Vin- 
cennes, and  in  the  evening  they  Avere- 
generally  SAA^elled  to  several  thousand 
l^ersons.  The  apprehensions  of  the 
Government  Avere  extreme :  it  Avas 
thus  that  the  massacres  in  the  prisons 
on  2d  September  1792  had  commenced. 
The  garrison  of  Vincennes  Avas  greatly 
strengthened,  the  guards  doubled,  the- 
draAvbridge  kept  up,  and  the  guns 
loaded,  as  in  a  state  of  siege,  Avitli 
gi-ape-shot.    Thanks  to  these  Avise  pre- 
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cautions,  the  revolutionists  were  de- 
terred from  an  attack  upon  the  for- 
tress, and  the  agitators  confined  them- 
selves to  incessant  efforts  at  the  clubs 
and  in  the  press  to  excite  the  public 
mind,  and  keep  it  in  that  state  of 
feverish  anxiety  when  the  most  des- 
perate resolutions  are  most  likely  to 
meet  with  a  favourable  reception. 

6.  At  length,  on  the  15th  of  Decem- 
ber, the  trial  commenced  in  the  hall 
of  the  Peers,  in  the  palace  of  the  Lux- 
embourg. Everything  had  been  done 
which  could  give  dignity  and  solem- 
nity to  the  august  spectacle.  Seats 
Avere  provided  for  all  the  foreign  am- 
bassadors and  their  families,  as  well 
as  the  principal  dignitaries  of  tlie 
kingdom;  and  a  guard  of  two  thou- 
sand men,  with  several  guns,  was  pro- 
vided for  daily  service  around  the  hall, 
besides  powerful  reserves  in  all  the 
barracks  of  the  capital,  ready  to  turn 
out  at  a  moment's  notice.  No  less 
than  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  of 
the  Peers  answered  to  their  names 
when  the  roll  was  called ;  twenty  sent 
excuses,  which  were  sustained.  The 
proceedings  opened  with  the  utmost 
solemnity,  and  were  marked  by  a  de- 
gree of  moderation  and  equity  which 
reflected  honour  on  the  dignified  as- 
sembly, and  contrasted  strangely  AAdth 
the  perpetual  cry  of  ' '  La  mo7%  la 
'inort!  lamort  aux  Ministres!"  which 
burst  from  the  agitated  crowds  that 
surrounded  the  palace.  The  defence 
of  Ministers  rested  mainly  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  their  situation,  as  the  Gov- 
ernment had  been  brought  to  a  dead 
lock  by  the  majority  of  221  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  on  the  14th 
article  of  the  charter,  which,  for  such 
extreme  cases,  had,  it  Avas  contended, 
provided  the  appropriate  remedy.  All 
the  accused  behaved  witli  firmness, 
and  yet  temperance  of  demeanour. 
The  smile  often  appeared  on  Prince 
Polignac's  lips  which  had  so  frequent- 
ly been  seen  during  the  whole  course 
of  these  stormy  scenes.  Being  asked 
who  drew  up  the  report  which  pre- 
ceded the  issuing  of  the  ordinances, 
M.  de  Chantelauze  replied,  "  It  was 
I ;  it  was  drawn  up  after  the  principles 
of  the  ordinances  had  been  agreed  on 


by  the  Cabinet;  it  was  a  manifesto 
intended  to  be  published,  demanded 
by  the  King,  and  approved  by  the 
Council."  Tlie  courage  of  this  answer, 
when  a  capital  charge  was  hanging  over 
the  accused,  and  vociferous  crowds  on 
the  outside  demanded  their  death,  ex- 
cited a  general  and  involuntary  feeling 
of  respect. 

7.  Louis  Philippe,  greatly  to  his 
honour,  had  from  the  very  first  ex- 
erted himself  to  the  very  utmost  to 
save  the  lives  of  the  accused.  More 
than  this  could  not,  in  the  excited 
state  of  the  public  mind,  by  possi- 
bility be  hoped  for.  His  conduct  in 
this  respect  was  the  more  praiseworthy, 
that  it  was  attended  with  imminent 
hazard  to  his  own  crown,  and  even 
life ;  for  such  was  the  excitement  in 
Paris  on  the  subject  of  the  trial,  that 
it  was  hard  to  say  whether  the  Sove- 
reign or  the  prisoners  stood  in  the' 
greater  peril.  As  it  was,  the  crisis 
proved  fatal,  not  to  the  monarchy,  but 
to  the  administration.  Tlie  immediate 
and  ostensible  occasion  of  its  fall  was 
a  split  in  the  Cabinet,  on  the  subject 
of  dismissing  M.  Odillon  Barrot,  the 
Prefect  of  the  Seine,  from  his  office, 
on  occasion  of  a  proclamation  he  had 
issued,  condemning  an  address  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  recommending 
the  gradual  abolition  of  the  punish- 
ment of  death,  especially  in  political 
cases,  which  had  appeared  in  the  of- 
ficial part  of  the  Moniteiir,  as  "  an. 
inopportune  step,  calculated  to  inter- 
rupt the  ordinary  course  of  justice." 
This  gave  rise  to  a  violent  altercation 
in  the  Cabinet  between  the  King  and 
M.  Dupont  de  I'Eure,  who  was  sup- 
ported by  M.  de  Lafayette  and  the 
whole  strength  of  the  Republican  party; 
the  former  contending  for  the  dismis- 
sal, the  latter  resisting  it.  It  Avas 
easy  to  see,  from  the  warmth  with 
which  the  dispute  was  conducted  on 
both  sides,  that  a  more  vital  interest 
than  a  mere  question  of  criminal  law 
was  at  stake,  and  that  the  real  point 
was,  whether  or  not  the  lives  of  the 
state  prisoners  were  to  be  saved.  *   The 

*  "  Louis  Philippe  anuonoe  que  la  retraite 
du  Pretet  rie  la  Seine  est  decidee,  et  que  M. 
de  Lafayette  y  consent.     '  M.  de  Lafayette, 
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Keeper  of  the  Seals,  il.  Dupont  de 
I'Eure,  tendered  his  resignation  if  M. 
Odillon  Barrot  was  dismissed.  The 
King,  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  an 
entire  breach  with  the  Republican 
party,  consented  to  retain  liim ;  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  MM.  de 
Broglie,  Guizot,  Mole,  Casimir  Perier, 
Dupin,  and  Bignon,  tendered  their  re- 
signations, which  were  accepted. 

8.  To  all  appearance  the  triumph 
of  the  Republicans  was  now  complete, 
for  they  had  succeeded  in  humbling 
the  King,  and  driving  the  Doctrin- 
aires and  Conservatives  of  the  Cabinet 
out  of  office,  on  a  question  in  which 
they  themselves  were  clearly  in  the 
wrong — viz.,  in  supporting  a  subor- 
dinate functionary,  still  holding  office, 
in  a  public  act  of  insubordination 
against  the  Government.  But  with 
that  dexterity  Avhich  the  King  pos- 
sessed in  so  remarkable  a  degree,  and 
■of  which,  in  the  course  of  his  reign, 
lie  gave  so  many  proofs,  he  contrived 
to  elude  the  blow,  and  escape  total 
defeat,  by  making  a  new  combination, 
and  taking  his  Cabinet,  not  from  the 
victorious  Republicans,  but  from  the 
burgher  part}"",  which  had  not  yet  been 
brought  into  discredit.  The  Duke  de 
Broglie  retired  from  the  dignified  post 
■of  President  of  the  Council ;  M.  Guizot 
from  the  scarcely  less  important  posi- 
tion of  Minister  of  the  Interior:  ]\r. 
Lafitte  was  made  President  of  the 
Council  and  Minister  of  Finance; 
Marshal  liaison.  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs;  M.  Montalivet,  Minister  of 
the  Interior;  ^1.   JMerilhou,   Minister 

Sire  ! '  ilit  alors  M.  Dupont  fie  I'Eiire,  '  votre 
Majeste  se  trompe  assurement.'  '  Je  I'ai  en- 
tendu,  Monsieur.'  'Perniettez-nioi  de  croire 
a  une  erreur  de  votre  part :  M.  de  ;Lafayette 
ni'a  tenu  un  langage  different,  et  je  ne  "crois 
pas  le  General  capable  de  le  contredire  a  ce 
point.'  Le  visage  du  Roi  etait  en  feu.  '  An 
reste,' continue  le  Garde  des  Soeaux  (Dupont), 
'  reparlons  de  ce  qui  me  concerne.  Puisque 
M.  Odillon  de  Barrot  se  retire,  je  reitere  a 
votre  Majeste  la  priere  d'accepter  ma  demis- 
sion.* ♦  Mais,  vous  m'avez  dit  ce  matin  tout 
le  contrairo.'  *  Moi,  Sire !  J'affirme  cettc  fois 
que  vous  etes  dans  I'erreur.'  'Qxoi,  ^^on- 
sieur.'  vou^  me  ilonnez  un  dementi  ?  Tout  le 
monde  saura  que  vous  m'avez  manque.' 
•  Sire  ! '  repondit  M.  Dupont  avec  dignite. 
'quand  le  Roi  aura  dit  oui,  et  M.  Dupont,  non_ 
je  ne  sais  auqucl  des  deux  la  Frapce  croira.'" 
—Louis  Blanc,  vol.  ii.  p.  152= 


of  Public  Instruction;  while  M.  Du- 
pont de  I'Eure,  Count  Sebastiani,  and 
Marshal  Gerard  retained  their  offices 
respectively  of  Ministers  of  Justice, 
the  Marine,  and  "War.  These  seven 
alone  constituted  the  Cabinet,  from 
which  M.  Dupin  and  ^M.  Bignon  were 
excluded.  The  defeat  of  the  Doctrin- 
aires was  complete,  for  they  were  en- 
tirely extruded  from  the  Government ; 
and  the  step  in  favour  of  the  demo- 
cratic party  was  considerable,  for  a 
banker,  the  author  of  the  Revolution 
of  July,  was  Premier,  and  the  aristo- 
cratic party  were  almost  entirely  shut 
out  from  the  Cabinet.  A  few  days 
after,  an  ordinance  appeared,  appoint- 
ing Count  Sebastiani  Minister  of  For- 
eign Aft'airs,  Count  Argout  Minister 
of  the  .]\larine,  and  ^Marshal  Soult 
^linister  at  AVar,  in  room  of  Marshal 
Gerard.  The  triumph  of  the  extreme 
democrats,  however,  was  not  com- 
plete, for  the  burgher  party,  of  which 
Lafitte  was  the  head,  still  formed  the 
majority  of  the  Council ;  and  it  turned 
out,  ere  long,  that  ]Marshal  Soult,  the 
new  "War  Minister,  was  the  most  for- 
midable antagonist  which  the  Repub- 
licans had  ever  encountered,  and  vciy 
diflerent  from  Prince  Polignac  or  the 
priests  who  had  induced  the  Revolu- 
tion of  July. 

9.  The  contest  of  parties  began  in 
the  Chamber  the  very  first  day  that 
the  new  ^Ministers  appeared  in  their 
places  there.  ]\I.  Lafitte  on  this  oc- 
casion made  the  following  statement 
of  the  principles  on  which  his  Ministry 
was  to  be  conducted:  "A  member  of 
the  former  and  present  Administra- 
tion, it  falls  to  me  to  explain  our  in- 
tentions and  proposed  line  of  conduct, 
and  the  explanation  shall  be  as  con- 
cise as  possible.  The  whole  Council 
were  unanimously  of  oj^inion  that  lib- 
erty could  only  be  accompanied  with 
order,  and  that  the  infiexible  execu- 
tion of  the  laws,  till  they  are  changed 
by  legislative  authority,  is  indispen- 
sable, under  pain  of  anarchy.  All  are 
full  of  the  hopes  which  the  Revolution 
of  1789  has  bequeathed  to  the  world. 
Every  one  knows  that  the  Revolution 
of  1830  must  be  restrained  within  cer- 
tain bounds,   that  it  is  necessary  to 
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conciliate  Europe  by  uniting  to  dig- 
nity a  measured  moderation.  Upon 
these  points  we  were  all  agreed,  be- 
cause the  Cabinet  was  composed  only 
of  men  of  sense  and  i)rudence.  But  a 
difference  arose  upon  the  way  in  which 
we  were  to  carry  out  the  K evolution 
of  1830.  The  opinion  Avas  not  general 
that  it  was  destined  soon  to  degenerate 
into  anarchy;  that  it  was  necessary 
early  to  take  measures  of  precaution 
against  it — to  evince  distrust  and  hos- 
tility towards  it.  But,  excepting  upon 
this  one  point,  there  was  no  dili'erence 
of  opinion  among  the  members  of  the 
late  Cabinet."  This  declaration  was 
perfectly  sincere,  and  very  near  the 
truth  ;  but  it  excited  very  little  atten- 
tion, as  being  couched  only  in  vague 
generalities,  which  meant  nothing. 
One  only  point  of  real  practical  im- 
jiortance  occupied  every  mind,  and 
divided  society  with  the  utmost  acri- 
mony. The  Legitimists  and  Doctrin- 
aires were  animated  with  the  generous 
desire  to  save  the  lives  of  the  ex-min- 
isters; the  Democrats  and  Eepubli- 
cans  thirsted  after  their  blood. 

10.  The  progress  of  the  trial  eie 
long  brought  them  into  violent  colli- 
sion, under  circumstances  so  alarming 
as  to  threaten  tlie  destruction  of  the 
infant  monarchy.  The  public,  vehe- 
mently excited,  suffering  under  most 
serious  real  evils,  and  incessantly  sti- 
mulated by  a  licentious  press,  de- 
manded in  a  voice  of  thunder  a  holo- 
caust of  victims  to  appease  its  indig- 
nation. The  trial  lasted  long,  and 
the  general  excitement  seemed  to  in- 
crease with  every  day  that  it  con- 
tinued. The  accused  were  defended 
with  talent  and  energy ;  and  some 
noble  men  came  forwai-d,  in  the  mo- 
ment of  peril,  to  defend  their  former 
l)olitieal  oytponents  at  the  hazard  of 
their  own  lives.  Among  the  rest  was 
j\[.  de  Martignac,  whose  ministry  liad 
been  supplanted  by  tliat  of  Prince 
Polignac,  but  avIio  now  appeared  as 
counsel  for  M.  de  Peyronnet,  his  old 
school  and  college  companion.  "At 
school,"  said  he,  "at  college,  Ave  have 
folloA\-ed  the  same  cause.  AVell,  after 
having  passed  the  ordeal  of  human 
grandeur,  Ave  find  ourselves  again  here ; 


I,  as  of  old,  lending  to  an  accused 
party  the  aid  of  my  voice ;  he,  a  cap- 
tiA'e  accused,  obliged  to  defend  his 
life  and  good  name,  alike  menaced. 
That  long  brotherhood,  Avhich  had 
continued  undistiu-bed  through  so 
many  events,  Avas  interrupted  for  a 
moment  by  the  sad  effects  of  political 
dissension.  The  hall  in  Avhich  Ave  are 
met  has  sometimes  resounded  with 
our  debates,  not  unmingled  Avith  bit- 
terness; but  of  all  recollections,  that 
of  ancient  friendship  is  alone  retained 
in  the  castle  of  Vincennes. " 

1 1 .  The  general  argument  in  favour 
of  the  accused  Avas  thus  ably  stated 
by  ^l.  Sauzet,  AA'ho  appeared  for  M.  de 
Chantelauze  :  ' '  The  royal  dynasty  was. 
in  danger  at  the  time  of  the  ordin- 
ances, not  in  consequence  of  a  general 
conspiracy,  AA-hich  I  aaiII  not  impute 
to  the  French  nation.  It  is  not  I 
Avho  Avill  accuse  the  people  of  being^ 
treacherous  to  their  King ;  but  had 
not  other  and  irretrievable  causes  of 
discord  arisen  at  that  time  in  society  ? 
Who  can  doubt  the  dangers  of  the 
crown  in  presence  of  a  neAv  throne, 
Avhen  there  Avere  floating  on  all  sides 
the  standards  of  another  house,  and. 
the  colours  of  another  epoch?  The 
Revolution  of  July  has  furnished  the 
best  argument  in  favour  of  the  ordi- 
nances, and  of  the  necessity,  in  the 
eyes  of  Charles  X.,  I  Avill  not  say  of 
Avhat  Avas  actually  done,  but  of  some 
extraordinary  measure  to  meet  extra- 
ordinary dangers,  to  Avhich  the  dyn- 
asty, in  order  to  preserve  its  existence, 
Avas  forced  to  have  recourse.  Let  us 
figure  to  our  minds  AA'hat  A\ould  have 
occuiTed  if  such  a  reA'olution  as  we 
liaA'e  Avitnessed  had  broken  out,  pre- 
pared, not  by  conspiracy,  but  by  the 
ancient  and  ineradicable  l)ent  of  the 
public  mind.  AVe  constantly  confound 
the  cause  and  the  occasion.  Three 
days  have  sufficed,  indeed,  to  make- 
the  Revolution,  but  fifteen  years  had 
been  employed  in  preparing  it ;  and  if 
I  do  not  deceiA'e  myself  by  confining 
the  Revolution  Avithin  trifling  limits, 
it  is  not  destined  to  have  a  long  futu- 
rity. It  Avas  a  revolution  Avhicli  is 
due  only  to  hazard,  and  Avhicli  has 
1  only  succeeded  by  a  fortunate   acci- 
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dent  in  breaking  up  the  throne  of  our 
ancient  kings ;  a  revolution  which 
probably  would  not  have  taken  place 
the  day  before,  and  assuredly  would 
not  have  been  successful  the  day 
after," 

12.  These,  however,  were  political 
considerations,  calculated  perhaps  to 
go  far  in  justitying  the  memory  of  the 
accused  in  the  eyes  of  posterity,  for 
having  introduced  the  ordinances  as  a 
measure  of  state  necessity  ;  but  they 
afforded  no  vindication  of  them,  in  a 
legal  point  of  view,  from  the  crime  of 
a  deliberate  infraction  of  the  consti- 
tution, of  which  they  were  accused. 
Their  condemnation,  therefore,  was  a 
matter  of  necessity ;  and  it  is  highly 
to  the  credit  of  the  Government  that 
they  had  the  courage  to  propose,  and 
of  the  Peers  that  they  had  the  firmness 
to  adopt,  punishments  short  of  death. 
So  much  had  theu"  number  been  re- 
duced by  the  exclusion,  at  the  Revo- 
lution, of  all  those  who  had  been  ele- 
vated to  the  peerage  during  the  reign 
of  Charles  X.,  that  only  156  peers  ap- 
peared to  vote  on  the  guilt  and  pun- 
ishment of  the  accused.  They  were 
all  found  guilty  by  a  majority  of  132 
to  24.  This  was  expected,  and  was, 
in  fact,  unavoidable  ;  but  the  material 
point,  upon  which  public  expectation 
Avas  so  violently  excited,  was,  what 
punishment  should  be  inflicted  on 
them  ?  The  whole  weight  of  Govern- 
ment had  been  thrown,  and  happily 
with  success,  to  the  side  of  mercy.  ]\I. 
de  Polignac  was  sentenced,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  128,  to  transportation  for  life ; 
"M.  de  Peyronnet,  by  87  to  68,  to  per- 
petual imprisonment ;  M.  de  Chante- 
lauze,  by  138  to  14,  to  perpetual  impri- 
sonment ;  and  M.  de  Guernon  Ranville 
to  the  same  punishment,  by  140  to  16. 
Considering  how  violently  the  people 
were  existed  on  the  subject,  and  the 
efforts  which  had  been  made  to  rouse 
them,  these  sentences  must  be  regarded 
as  an  act  of  mercy ;  and  it  must  always 
be  considered  as  an  honour  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Louis  Philippe  that  it  first 
gave  the  example,  on  a  memorable  oc- 
casion, of  the  abolition  of  the  punish- 
ment of  death  for  purely  political  of- 
fences. 


13.  P)Ut  though  the  lives  of  the  ac- 
cused were  spared  by  the  court,  it  was 
by  no  means  equally  clear  they  would 
be  respected  by  the  people;  and  the 
utmost  danger  awaited  them  in  the 
course  of  the  passage  from  the  palace 
of  the  Luxembourg  to  the  castle  of 
Vincennes.  The  mob  which  surround- 
ed the  court  amounted  to  above  fifty 
thousand  persons,  and  exhibited  the 
most  savage  and  unrelenting  disposi- 
tion. Had  they  once  tasted  of  blood, 
the  whole  horrors  of  the  first  Revolu- 
tion might  have  been  renewed.  Hap- 
pily, in  this  crisis,  the  adnm*able  dis- 
positions of  the  military  and  police 
authorities  prevented  such  a  catastro- 
phe. Twenty-four  thousand  troops  of 
the  line  and  national  guards,  with  can- 
nons loaded  and  matches  lighted,  were 
formed  in  dense  array  around  the  build- 
ing when  the  sentence  was  determined 
on ;  and  without  its  being  promul- 
gated, the  prisoners  were  hurried  away, 
the  moment  it  was  signed  1))'  the  pre- 
sident of  the  court,  to  the  carriag(is 
which  were  to  convey  them  to  Vin- 
cennes, which  immediately  set  off  at  a 
rapid  pace.  ]\L  ]\Iontalivet,  the  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior,  rode  on  the  right 
of  the  carriage  which  conveyed  Prince 
Polignac — the  post  of  honour  as  the 
post  of  danger.  So  quickly  was  the 
whole  got  over  that  they  were  safely 
lodged  at  Vincennes,  under  the  charge 
of  the  firm  General  Daumenil,  before 
the  mob  around  the  Luxembourg  were 
well  aware  of  their  conviction.*  The 
sentences  were  then  read  to  them  in 
their  separate  apartments,  which  they 
heard  with  constancy  ;  and  some  days 
afterwards  they  were  (juietly  removed 
to  Ham,  the  place  of  their  final  desti- 
nation. Some  disturbances  took  place 
in  Paris,  which  was  violently  agitated 
on  that  and  the  following  day;  but  they 
were  suppressed  by  the  firm  countenance 
of  the  troops  of  the  line  and  national 
guards,  Avho  were  publicly  thanked  by 
Louis  Philippe  for  their  conduct  on  the 
occasion. 

*  When  they  passed  the  Barrier  flu  TrOne, 
M.  Montalivet  wrote  to  the  King :  "  Sire,  nous 
avons  franchi  la  moitie  de  I'espace ;  encore 
quelque  minutes  de  danger  et  nous  sommes  k 
Vincennes  et  tout  est  sauve." — Capefigue, 
vol.  iv.  p.  163. 
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14.  The  violent  excitement  conse- 
quent on  the  trial  of  the  ex-ministers 
led  Government  to  appreciate  the  ne- 
cessity of  doing  something  decisive  to 
terminate  the  anarchy  which  prevailed 
in  the  capital,  and  put  a  period  to  the 
military  dictatorship  which,  as  Com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  National  Guard, 
M.  de  Lafayette  exercised  in  its  crowd- 
ed streets.  Great  part  of  the  National 
Guard  had  evinced  a  very  bad  spirit  on 
occasion  of  the  trial,  and  the  artillery, 
in  particular,  had  been  so  nmtinous 
that  a  conflict  had  all  but  taken  place 
between  the  gunners  of  the  National 
Guard  and  the  ti'oops  of  the  line,  in 
the  Place  de  Carrousel,  under  the  very 
eyes  of  the  King.  On  the  22d  Decem- 
ber, when  the  decision  of  the  Peers  on 
the  punishment  of  the  accused  was 
known  in  the  capital,  things  wore  the 
most  menacing  aspect.  A  black  flag 
was  displayed  from  the  Pantheon  ; 
crowds  began  to  assemble  in  the 
.streets,  muttering  threats,  no  longer 
against  the  ex-ministers,  but  the  Gov- 
ernment which  had  shielded  them. 
So  great  was  the  distress  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  workmen  of  the  me- 
tropolis, that  crowds  of  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  persons  were  seen  in  all  di- 
rections, loudly  demanding  bread  or 
employment,  and  openly  threatening 
insurrection  if  it  were  any  longer  Avitli- 
held.  Against  them,  and  alongside  of 
the  best  portion  of  the  National  Guard, 
appeared  the  scholars  of  the  Polytech- 
nic School,  clad  in  that  magic  imiform 
which  five  months  before  had  thrilled 
every  heart  with  emotion.  Indeed, 
the  peril  to  the  new  dynast^'-  was  as 
great  as  that  ^^'ilich  had  overturned 
the  last ;  and  it  was  the  bitter  lessons 
learned  by  experience  which  alone  in 
this  crisis  preserved  Paris  from  a 
.second  convulsion.  The  shopkeepers 
had  suffered  so  dreadfully  by  the  stag- 
nation of  trade  induced  by  the  first, 
that  they  were  resolved  not  again  to 
incur  a  similar  risk  ;  and  to  all  the 
dreams  of  the  enthusiasts  it  was  a  suf- 
ficient answer,  "Zc  commerce  oic  ra 
pas."  Beyond  all  doubt,  it  Avas  the 
steadiness  of  the  National  Guard  from 
the  best  parts  of  the  city  which  at  this 
crisis  saved  the  throne. 


15.  Rut  this  very  circumstance  of 
the  immense  importance  of  the  service 
rendered  by  tlie  National  Guard  on. 
this  occasion  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
Government  to  the  extreme  danger  of 
their  position  in  regard  to  that  formi- 
dable body.  M.  de  Lafayette,  taking 
advantage  of  his  influence,  and  of  the 
almost  unbounded  sway  which  these 
circumstances  gave  him,  made  certain 
demands  on  the  Government  which  were 
tantamountto  arevolution.  Tliesewere 
— 1st,  The  immediate  dissolution  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  majority  of 
wliich  was  not  in  harmony  with  the 
ideas  of  the  Republicans,  with  whom 
lie  was  surrounded  ;  2d,  Tlie  plac-ing 
of  the  electoral  franchise  on  a  new 
footing,  which  should  admit  all  the 
persons  paying  direct  taxes  to  the  suf- 
frage ;  3d,  The  reconstruction  of  the 
peerage  on  a  different  basis,  for  life 
only,  and  elective,  like  the  American 
Senate.  Thus  the  dictator,  the  head 
of  the  National,  which  might  now  be 
called  the  Praetorian  Guard,  demand- 
ed what  in  France,  where  there  were 
4,000,000  persons  paying  direct  taxes, 
was  equivalent  to  universal  suffrage, 
and  the  abolition  of  the  peerage,  whe- 
ther hereditary  or  for  life,  and  the 
substitution  of  an  elective  senate  in 
its  room.  This  was  certainly  the  re- 
alisation of  his  favourite  dream  of  a 
"monarchy  surrounded  with  republi- 
can  institutions."  "WTiether  they  could 
coexist  in  the  same  community  was  a 
very  different  c^uestion,  uj)on  which 
the  Government  required  to  come  to 
an  immediate  decision.  The  sway  of 
Lafayette,  as  at  the  head  of  the  armed 
force  of  the  capital,  appeared  in  foreign 
countries  completely  to  overshadow  the 
throne,  and  the  utmost  alarm  was  ma- 
nifested  regarding  it,  not  in  the  jour- 
nals of  St  Petersburg  and  Vienna,  but 
in  the  Whig  papers  of  London. 

16.  The  conduct  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment on  this  crisis  Avas  marked 
by  the  vigour  and  decision  Avhich,  in 
civil  dissensions,  when  supported  by 
strength,  is  so  often  the  precursor  of 
success.  In  this  hazardous  atteujjjt 
the}'  were  mucli  aided  by  the  vanity 
of  the  military  chief.  Already  the 
exorbitant  power  assumed  by  M.  de 
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Lafayette  liad  excited  a  general  jeal- 
ousy even  among  his  own  adherents, 
Avho,  although  quite  willing  to  use  him 
for  a  tool,  were  by  no  means  inclined 
to  have  him  for  a  master.  The  jiress, 
both  Kepublican  and  Legitimist,  daily 
declaimed  against  him  ;  and  the  epi- 
thet of  "  Le  Polignac  ywpulaire,"  ap- 
plied to  him  by  M.  Ca])efigue  in  the 
Conservatcur,  like  other  felicitous  sob- 
riquets which  wound  those  of  whom  we 
are  jealous,  was  received  with  general 
applause.  Encouraged  by  this  sup- 
port, ]\Iinisters,  on  the  24th  December, 
amidst  the  most  fulsome  expressions  of 
gratitude  and  adulation  for  the  "hero 
of  the  two  worlds,"  quietly  deprived 
him  of  his  command  of  the  National 
Guards,  cloaking  the  dismissal  under 
the  pretext  of  appointing  him  "  Hon- 
orary Commander  of  the  Guard. " 
"Since  the  30tli  July,"  said  M. 
Charles  Dupin  on  tlie  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, "  General  Lafayette  has 
been  the  living  law  of  the  National 
Guard  ;  he  has  acquired  unbounded 
glory  by  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
exercised  that  august  mission ;  but 
the  friend,  the  companion,  the  emu- 
lator of  Washington,  knows  that  a  man 
cannot  remain  a  living  law  all  his  life, 
if  the  written  law  is  not  to  become 
extinct.  That  illustrious  friend  of  lib- 
erty, if  he  were  within  these  walls, 
would  be  the  first  to  say,  '  My  wish  is 
that  the  law  should  live,  and  that  I 
should  again  become  what  I  am,  the 
citizen  of  the  two  worlds.'  "  The  de- 
cree dismissing  Lafayette  with  these 
high-sounding  tiowers  of  panegyric  was 
passed  by  the  Chambers  without  a 
division ;  and  the  General  had  the 
patriotism  or  the  good  sense  to  sub- 
mit to  it  without  resistance,  after  de- 
clining the  title  of  "  honorary  "  com- 
mander ottered  to  him,  with  the  most 
flattering  expressions  of  regard,  by  the 
King.* 

*  "  Le  grand  pouvoir,"  said  Lafayette, 
"dont  j'etais  iuvesti,  donnait  quelque  oiii- 
brage.  Vous  en  aviez  bien  entendu  parler, 
Messieurs.  Cet  onibrage  s'etait  surtout  eten- 
du  dans  les  cercles  diploniatiques.  Anjonr- 
d'hui,  ce  pouvoir  e.st  brise,  je  n'ai  plus  que 
I'honneur  d'etre  entre  des  collegues.  Cette 
demission,  rerue  par  le  Roi  avec  les  teraoign- 
ages  de  sa  bont'j  ordinaire  jiour  moi,  je  ne 
I'auraispasdouuee  avantlacriseque  nous  ven- 


17.  This  decisive  step  was  immedi- 
ately follow(Ml  by  some  changes  in  the 
Cabinet.  They  were  of  such  a  kind  as 
showed  that  the  dismissal  of  M.  de 
Lafayette  had  been  substantially  a  de- 
feat to  the  extreme  Democrats.  M. 
Dupont  de  I'Eure  resigned  his  situa- 
tion as  Minister  of  Justice  ;  it  was 
gladly  accepted,  and  he  was  succeeded 
by  ]\1.  Merilhou,  then  Minister  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  a  man  of  ability  and 
of  moderation,  though  a  decided  Lib- 
eral. M.  ]\Ierilhou  Avas  succeeded  in 
the  portfolio  of  Public  Instruction  by 
M.  Bartl\e,  a  person  also  of  eloquence 
and  power,  and,  like  him,  distinguish- 
ed as  a  Liberal  under  the  Government 
of  the  Restoration.  ]\L  Treilhard,  the 
Prefect  of  Police,  also  resigned,  and 
Avas  .succeeded  by  M.  Paude,  one  of  the 
most  active  chiefs  on  occasion  of  the 
Revolution  of  July,  and  a  man  of  vig- 
our and  courage.  M.  Odillon  Barrot 
tendered  his  resignation  as  Prefect  of 
the  Department  of  the  Seine  ;  but  he 
was  prevailed  on  to  Avithdraw,  and 
continue  the  discharge  of  his  functions, 
on  condition  of  their  being  considered 
judicial  or  administrative  only,  and 
altogether  detached  from  politics.  M. 
Taschereau,  his  sous-prefect,  Avas  also 
retained.  "Odillon Barrot,"  said  Louis 
Pliilippe,  "  Avill  be  no  more  to  be  feared 
Avhen  he  has  no  longer  ^M.  de  Lafayette 
above  him,  and  none  under  him  but 
M.  de  Taschereau." 

18.  The  Government  AA'as  consider- 
ably strengthened  by  these  changes, 
both  from  the  greater  unity  given  tO' 
the  Cabinet,  and  the  increased  con- 
sideration it  acquired  in  the  public 
estimation  and  in  the  eyes  of  foreign 
])owers.  It  derived  additional  suppoii; 
from  the  news  that  arrived  in  the  lat- 

ons  de  traverser.  Aujourd'hui,  nia  oonscience- 
de  Tordre  publique  est  pleinement  satisfaite. 
J'avoue  qu'il  n'en  est  pas  de  nieme  de  nia  con- 
science de  libertt;.  Nous  connaissons  tous  ce. 
Programme  de  I'Hotel  de  Ville,  '  un  trone  po- 
pulaire,  entoure  d'institutions  republicaines.' 
II  a  (ite  accepte,  luais  nous  ne  I'entendons  pas; 
tous  de  menie.  II  ne  I'a  i)as  toujours  ete  par- 
ies oonseils  du  Roi,  comme  par  moi,  qui  suia 
plus  impatient  que  d'autres  de  la  voir  reali.se. 
Et  quelle  qu'ait  toujours  ete  mon  independ- 
ance  personnelle  dans  toutes  les  situations,  je 
me  sens  dans  ma  situation  actuelle  i)lus  a. 
raise  pour  discuter  mon  opinion  avec  vous." 
— Ann.  Hist.,  vol.  xiv.  p.  490. 
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ter  months  of  the  year  from  Algeria. 
!Marshal  Boiirmont,  upon  receiving  on 
the  11th  August  the  intelligence  of  the 
dethronement  of  Charles  X.,  published 
an  address  announcuig  it  to  the  army, 
and  at  the  same  time  resigning  the 
command  to  General  Clausel,  who  had 
heen  appointed  his  successor.  He  soon 
after  embarked  for  France,  "  carrying 
Avith  him,"  as  he  himself  said,  "no- 
thing of  the  hundred  millions  which 
the  conquest  of  Algiers  had  brought  to 
France,  and  bringing  but  the  embalm- 
ed heart  of  his  son."  General  Clausel 
resolved  to  signalise  the  advent  of  the 
Republican  party  to  power  at  Paris, 
by  forming  a  chain  of  fortified  posts 
through  the  Algerine  territory  in  order 
to  protect  the  colonists,  who  were  pre- 
sentingthemselves  in  considerable  num- 
bers for  the  acquisition  and  cultivation 
of  land.  The  expedition  set  out  in  the 
middle  of  November,  and  after  defeat- 
ing several  bodies  of  Arabs  which  pre- 
sented themselves,  succeeded  in  reduc- 
ing the  two  towns  of  Melideah  and 
Medeah,  with  a  considerable  adjacent, 
territory,  under  the  French  dominion. 
19.  These  were  considerable  advan- 
tages ;  but  they  yielded  in  importance 
to  the  vast  armaments  which  the  new 
Government  was  compelled  to  make, 
and  the  great  addition  to  the  public 
expenses  with  which  thev  were  attend- 
ed. The  deficit  of  86,000,000  francs 
in  the  revenue,  Avhich,  as  has  been  al- 
ready mentioned,  appeared  soon  after 
the  Revolution,  rapidly  and  alarming- 
ly increased.  JMany  causes  contributed 
to  bring  it  about.  The  funds  had  fallen 
fully  20  per  cent  between  Januaiy 
1830  and  January  1831,*  and  the  pub- 
lic misery  and  stagnation  of  commerce 
had  become  such  in  the  latter  months 
of  the  year  that  the  suffering  produced 
by  the  invasions  of  1814  and  1815  had 
been  less  in  comparison.  It  was  ab- 
solutely indispensable  to  increase  large- 
ly the  Government  expenditure  in 
order  to  counterbalance  this   woeful 

*  Five  per  cents,  2d  January  1830,      109 

Three  per  cents,  ilo.  84 

Five  per  cents,  31st  December  1S30,  93 

Tliree  per  cents,  do.  62 

—Ann.  Hist,  vol.  xvi.  p.  520. 
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stagnation,  and  the  clothing,  arming, 
and  ecjuipping  of  600,000  national 
guards,  which  were  called  out  over  all 
France,  had  this  effect  in  a  consider- 
able degree.  The  hostile  attitude  of 
foreign  powers,  especially  Prussia  and 
Austria,  since  the  revolution  in  Bel- 
giimi,  also  rendered  necessary  a  great 
increase  of  the  regular  army.  That 
force,  in  the  time  of  the  fall  of  Charles 
X.,  had  consisted  of  131,000  infantry 
and  34,595  cavalry,  of  whom  12,000 
were  Swiss  who  were  all  disbanded  and 
sent  home  after  the  Revolution  of  July. 
Their  place  was  supplied,  however, 
by  148,000  new  French  conscripts, 
which  raised  the  infantry  to  243,000 
men,  and  the  cavalry  to  45,000,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  288,000  men — a  large 
force,  doubtless,  but  by  no  means  dis- 
proportioned  to  what  France  was  en- 
titled to  have  on  foot,  considering  the 
strength  of  the  nation  and  the  doubt- 
ful ground  on  which  it  stood  in  its  re- 
lations to  foreign  powers. 

20.  The  cu'cumstance  bej'ond  all 
others  which  rendered  this  great  arma- 
ment on  the  jiart  of  France  necessaiy, 
was  the  jealousies  which  had  arisen  on 
all  sides  in  regard  to  the  candidates  for 
the  crown  of  Belgium,  now  vacant  by 
the  results  of  the  revolution  in  Flan- 
ders, and  its  definitive  separation  from 
Holland.  Two  candidates,  and  two 
only,  presented  themselves,  in  the  first 
instance,  for  the  crown — tlie  Duke  do 
Leuchtenberg,  son  of  Prince  Eugene 
Beauharnais,  the  far-famed  Viceroy  of 
Italy  under  Napoleon ;  and  the  Duke 
de  Nemours,  second  son  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe. The  separation  of  Belgium  from 
Holland  had  been  finally  determined 
on  by  a  congress  of  the  ambassadors 
of  France,  England,  Russia,  Austria, 
and  Prussia,  on  the  20th  December 
1830,  on  reasons  which,  under  exist- 
ing circumstances,  appeared  too  well 
founded.*      The    throne   being    then 

*  "  En  formant  par  les  trait^s  de  Vienne  en 
1815, 1'linion  do  la  Belgique  avec  la  Hollande, 
les  puissances  signataires  de  ces  trait^s,  et 
dont  les  plenipotentiairessont  assembles  dans 
ce  moment,  avaient  eu  pour  but,  de  fonder 
un  juste  equilibre  en  Europe,  et  d'assurev  le 
niaintien  de  la  paix  gencrale.  Les  evenemena 
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vacant,  its  disposal  was  nominally 
in  tlie  hands  of  the  Estates  of  Flan- 
ders ;  but  it  was  evident  that  the 
European  powers  would  all  feel  the 
deepest  interest  in  the  question  in- 
volved in  it,  for  its  territory,  inter- 
posed between  France  and  Germany, 
bristling  with  strono;  and  newly-erect- 
ed fortresses,  and  adjoining  the  recent 
acquisitions  of  Prussia  on  the  Rhine, 
was  too  important  not  to  be  of  the  ut- 
most moment  in  the  future  balance  of 
power  in  Europe,  and  its  possession 
might  have  a  decisive  effect  on  the  first 
general  war  which  might  arise.  Eng- 
land had  been  drawn  into  the  first 
revolutionary  war  by  the  advance  of 
Dumourier  to  Antwerp,  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt,  con- 
trary to  existing  treaties,  and  its  inde- 
pendence might  be  not  less  seriously 
menaced  by  the  incorporation  of  Flan- 
ders with  France,  in  conformity  with 
the  loudly  expressed  wish  of  the  revo- 
lutionists in  both  countries,  or  the  be- 
stowing of  the  crown  of  Belgium  on  a 
son  of  the  King  of  the  French. 

21.  Xotwithstanding  the  obvious 
force  of  these  considerations,  which 
threatened  to  involve  Europe  in  a  gen- 
eral war,  if  either  the  incorporation  of 
Belgium  with  France  were  openly  at- 
tempted, or  if  it  was  indirectly  brought 
under  French  influence  by  its  crown 

des  quatre  derniers  mois  ont  malheureuse- 
inent  demontre  que  cet  amalgame  parfait  ct 
complet,  que  les  puissances  voulaient  oi)erer 
entre  ces  deux  pays,  n'avaient  pas  obtenu  ce 
qu'il  serait  desormais  impossible  d'effectuer; 
qu'ainsi  I'objet  memo  de  I'union  de  la  Bel- 
giciue  avee  la  HoUande  se  trouvait  detruit,  et 
que  des  lors  il  devienait  indispensable  de  re- 
courir  a  d'autres  arrangemens  pour  accom- 
plir  les  intentions,  a  I'execution  desquelles 
cette  union  devait  servir  dc  inoyen.  Unie  a 
la  HoUande,  et  faisaut  ]):\rti(i  integrale  du 
royauine  des  Pays  Bas,  la  IJelgique  avait  a 
reiaplir  sa  part  des  devoirs  Europeens  de  ce 
royaunie,  ct  des  obligations  que  les  traites  lui 
avaient  fait  contracter  envers  les  autres  puis- 
sances. La  rupture  avec  la  HoUande  ne 
saurait  la  liberer  de  cette  part  de  ses  devoirs 
ct  de  ses  obligations.  La  conference  s'occu- 
I)era  consequennnent  de  discuter  et  de  con- 
certer  les  nonveaux  arrangemens  les  plus 
propres  a  combiner  I'independance  future  de 
la  Belgique  avec  les  stipulations  des  traites, 
avec  les  interets  et  la  securite  des  autres 
puissances,  et  avec  la  conservation  de  I'equi- 
libre  Europeen." — Frotocole,  20  Docembre 
1S30;  Ann.  Hist.,  xiii.  244,  2-15. 


being  bestowed  on  a  son  of  the  King 
of  the  French,  such  was  the  weight  of 
the  French  party,  and  the  desire  of 
the  leading  men  in  the  revolution  for 
a  connection  with  that  country,  that 
the  Estates  made  a  formal  tender  of 
the  crown  to  the  Duke  de  Nemours. 
Louis  Philippe  was  much  embarrassed 
by  this  election,  however  agreeable, 
under  other  circumstances,  it  might 
have  been  to  his  ambition.  He  had 
already  formally  announced  to  the 
Estates  of  Belgium  ' '  that  he  would 
never,  in  any  event,  recognise  the 
Duke  de  Leuchtenberg  or  the  Duke  de 
Xemours  as  King  of  Belgium,  or  give 
the  former,  if  elected,  any  of  his  daugh- 
ters in  marriage  ; "  and  now  he  was 
tempted  by  a  direct  off'er  of  the  crown 
to  his  son.*  His  own  throne,  however, 
was  not  sufficiently  established  to  per- 
mit him  to  take  a  step  which  wouLl 
probably  give  umbrage  to  all  the  Eu- 
ropean powers,  and  would  certainly 
dissolve  the  good  understanding  be- 
tween France  and  England.  He  had 
the  good  sense,  accordingly,  to  refuse 
the  tempting  off"er,  in  terms  courteous 
indeed,  but  sufficientl)''  firm  to  show 
that  his  mind  was  made  up  ;  and  the 
crown  of  Belgium  continued  to  be  va- 
cant, the  object  of  diplomatic  intrigue 
and  revolutionary  ambition. 

22.  By  another  protocol  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  five  powers  at  London, 
on  20th  January  1831,  it  was  provided 
that  the  kingdom  of  Holland  should 
embrace  all  the  territories  which  form- 
ed part  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces 
in  1789;  and  that  of  Belgium,  "the 
whole  remainder  of  the  territories  which 
had  received  the  denomination  of  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Low  Countries  in  the 
treaty  of  1815,  tcith  the  exception  of  the 

*  "  Le  Roi  ne  cnnscntira  pas  a  la  reunion  de 
la  Belgique  a  la  France ;  il  n'acceptera  pas  la 
couronne  pour  M.  le  Due  de  Nemours,  alors 
meme  qu'eUe  lui  serait  offerte  par  le  CongrSs. 
Le  gouvernementverrait,  dansle  choixduDiic 
de  Leuchtenberg,  une  combinaison  de  nature 
a  troubler  la  tranquillite  de  la  France.  Nous 
n'avons  pas  le  projet  de  porter  la  plus  Icgere 
atteinte  a  la  liberte  des  Beiges  dans  I'electiou 
de  leur  souverain,  niais  nous  Tisons  aussi  de 
notre  droit  en  declarant  de  la  maniere  la  ])lus 
fonnelle  que  nous  ne  reconnaitrons  pas  le 
Due  de  LenclitenV)erg."— i>qicc/ic  (ic  Sebas- 
tiani.  11th  January  1831;  Ann.  Hist.,  vol. 
xiv.  pp.  3S5,  3SG. 
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Grand-duchy  ofLuxemlourrj,  wliiclitlie 
priuces  of  the  House  of  Nassau  pos- 
sessed by  a  difterent  title,  and  whicli 
formed,  and  shall  continue,  part  of  the 
German  Confederation.  All  th<  dispo- 
sitions of  the  general  act  of  the  Congi-ess 
of  Vienna  relative  to  the  fi'ee  navigation 
of  rivers  and  navigable  streams  shall 
apply  to  the  rivers  and  streams  which 
traverse  the  Dutch  or  Belgian  terri- 
tory." Provision  was  also  made  for 
the  mutual  exchange  of  small  detached 
portions  of  the  Belgian  and  Dutch  ter- 
ritory which  Isix enclaves  in  each  other's 
territories,  in  order  that  the  dominions 
of  each  should  be  rounded,  and  embrace 
none  lying  within  the  general  limits  of 
the  other.  This  protocol  was  of  great 
consequence,  as  first  fixing  the  respec- 
tive limits  of  the  Dutch  and  Belgian 
states,  which  have  ever  since  remained 
separated  in  the  European  family. 

23,  The  refusal  of  Louis  Philippe  to 
accept  the  throne  of  Belgium  for  his  son 
gave  the  highest  satisfaction  in  Lon- 
don, both  as  adjourning  at  least,  if  not 
avoiding,  the  dangers  of  the  extension 
of  French  power  and  influence  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Scheldt,  and  as  demon- 
strating that  the  sway  of  Great  Britain 
in  European  diplomacy  was  superior  to 
that  of  France.  It  gave  nearly  as  much 
satisfaction  to  the  Republicans  at  Pa- 
ris ;  for  what  they  desired  was,  not  to 
see  a  valuable  appanage  bestowed  upon 
the  Orleans  family,  already  become  the 
object  of  their  irreconcilable  hatred, 
but  to  effect  an  incorporation  of  Bel- 
gium and  France  in  one  great  republic, 
extending  to  the  Rhine,  and  recalling 
the  glories,  as  it  embraced  the  terri- 
tories, of  Napoleon.  Meanwhile  the 
Government  of  Holland,  recoveredfrom 
the  shock  occasioned  by  the  severance 
of  Belgium,  was  taking  the  most  active 
measures  to  organise  the  means  of  re- 
sistance. Troops  were  rapidly  levied 
to  increase  the  strength  of  the  regular 
army  ;  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  people 
added  greatly  to  their  number  by  vol- 
■untar}'-  enlistment ;  tlic  frontier  towns 
were  armed,  provisioned,  and  put  in  a 
respectable  posture  of  defence.  Already 
the  regular  army  amounted  to  60,000 
men,  Avhich  before  the  summer  was  in- 
creased to  80,000;  and  the  spirit  of  the 


people,  deeply  excited  by  the  treachery 
and  defection  of  the  Belgians,  supported 
the  Chambers  in  all  the  money  gi'ants 
requisite  to  sustain  an  establishment  s:o 
great  for  a  state  not  numbering  above 
two  millions  and  a  half  of  inhabitants. 
24.  In  Belgium,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  usual  weakness  which  succeeds  the 
first  burst  of  revolutionary  strength 
was  daily  becoming  more  conspicuous. 
The  country  was  not  only  without  a 
government,  but  no  one  could  foretell 
either  Avliat  the  government  was  to  be, 
or  into  whose  hands  it  was  to  fall.  The 
diplomatic  body  nearly  unanimously 
supported  Prince  Otho,  second  son  of 
the  King  of  Bavaria,  as  the  candidate 
least  likely  to  excite  the  jealousy  of 
France  or  England.  The  Duke  of 
Leuchtenberg  was  out  of  the  question, 
as  the  French  Government  had  formally 
declared  they  would'never  consent  to  his 
appointment.  In  these  circumstances, 
a  considerable  party  in  the  Belgian 
Assembly  began  to  turn  their  eyes  to 
Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe  -  Coboueg, 
whose  Gemian  connections  might,  it 
was  hoped,  conciliate  the  powers  of  that 
country ;  while  his  connection  with 
Great  Britain,  through  the  late  Princess 
Charlotte,  would  probably  render  him 
acce2-)table  to  the  Cabinet  of  St  James's. 
Nor  did  it  escape  the  notice  of  the  Bel- 
gian patriots,  that  he  was  possessed  of 
a  jointure  of  £50,000  a-year  as  widower 
of  the  daughter  of  England,  which 
might  be  of  essential  service  in  consol- 
idatmg  then*  infant  monarchy ;  while 
by  offering  his  hand  to  a  daughter  of 
France,  he  might  conciliate  the  suf- 
frages of  that  country,  and  overcome 
the  scruples  of  its  cautious  sovereign. 
But  these  views  were  problematical 
only,  and  wrapped  in  the  darkness  of 
futurity.  In  the  mean  time,  the  state 
was  without  a  government,  and  fast 
falling  into  the  anarchy  and  helpless- 
ness which  invariably  succeed  such  an 
interregnum.  The  taxes  were  unpaid, 
the  fortresses  unarmed,  the  exchequer 
empty ;  already  nearly  half  of  the 
army,  ashamed  of  their  defection,  had 
left  their  colours  ;  and  though  the 
Assembly  at  Brussels  passed  repeated 
decrees  ordermg  the  levying  of  fresh 
troops,  and  calling  out  the  ban  and 
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arricre-han,  yet  no  progi'oss  was  made 
in  embodying  them  ;  and  while  the 
external  dangers  of  the  kingdom  were 
hourly  increasing,  its  internal  means 
of  defence  were  daily  wasting  away. 

25.  The  dangers  of  a  general  war, 
great  as  they  were  in  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope from  the  difficulties  which  beset 
the  Belgian  question,  were,  in  a  con- 
siderable degree,  removed  by  the  tem- 
per and  judgment  displaj'ed  by  the  dip- 
lomatists at  London,  especially  Prince 
Talleja'and  and  Lord  Palmerston,  and 
the  sincere  desire  wdiich  tliey  all  felt 
to  avoid  anything  which  might  induce 
hostilities.  But  it  was  otherwise  in 
Italy,  where  the  ardent  spirit  of  revo- 
lution, nourished  by  French  propagan- 
disni,  and  excited  by  French  convul- 
sions, was  brought  in  contact  with  the 
cautious  spirit  of  Austrian  conserva- 
tism, directed  by  the  prudent  sagacity 
of  Prince  Metternich.  In  Milan,  the 
seeds  of  revolt  were  ripe,  and  no  sliglit 
fermentation  was  evinced  on  occasion 
of  the  revolutions  of  July  and  October ; 
but  the  presence  of  a  large  Austrian 
force,  the  vigilance  of  the  police,  and 
the  energetic  measures  of  Marshal  Ra- 
detsky,  the  governor,  prevented  any 
actual  outbreak.  It  was  otherwise, 
however,  in  the  Papal  States,  wliere  the 
government  was  weaker,  the  seditious 
spirit  stronger,  and  the  prospect  of 
success  to  the  revolutionists  greater. 
A  formidable  insurrection  accordingly 
was  soon  organised  in  the  Pope's  domin- 
ions, which  had  its  principal  ramifica- 
tions in  the  Papal  Legation,  or  pro- 
vinces to  the  north  of  the  Apennines, 
and  its  centre  in  Bologna,  a  city  where 
an  independent  free  spirit  had  long 
been  in  an  especial  manner  conspicu- 
ous. The  wealth  of  this  city  was  great, 
its  inhabitants  amounted  to  sixty  thou- 
sand, and  its  citizens  were  animated 
with  that  desire  for  a  share  in  the  gov- 
ernment wiiicli  naturally  arose  from  a 
consciousness  of  their  oi\ai  strength, 
and  a  perception  of  the  imbecility  of 
the  conclave  of  Cardinals  by  whom 
they  were  oppressed.  In  j\Iodena  also, 
and  Parma,  tlie  same  discontent  pre- 
vailed, and  the  ]ieople  only  waited  for 
an  opportunity  to  sliake  off  their  op- 
pressive petty  tyrants. 


26.  The  insurrection  broke  out  first 
in  Modena,  on  the  3d  of  Februaiy,  and 
was  in  the  outset  suppressed,  and  its 
leader  Menotti  made  prisoner.  But 
next  day  appearances  of  disturbance  of 
a  much  more  serious  kind  showed  them- 
selves in  Bologna.  Its  garrison,  which 
consisted  of  only  seven  hundred  men, 
was  ordered  b}^  the  Prolegat,  governor 
of  the  town,  not  to  act,  for  fear  of  ins- 
tating the  people.  The  consequences 
of  this  timidity  were  soon  apparent. 
Assured  of  impunity  whatever  they  did, 
the  conspirators  sallied  forth  from  their- 
respective  places  of  rendezvous,  and 
were  soon  strengthened  by  the  whole 
students  of  its  far-famed  university. 
Thus  supported,  they  advanced  to  the 
palace  of  the  Prolegat,  whom  they 
forced  to  abdicate,  and  retire  with  the 
garrison  over  the  Apennines  to  Flo- 
rence. A  provisional  government  was 
immediately  established,  comprising, 
among  others,  some  dignitaries  of  the 
old  Kingdom  of  Italy;  the  authority 
of  the  Pope  as  a  temporal  sovereign 
was  overturned ;  the  Italian  tricolor, 
green,  white,  and  blue,  everywhere 
mounted,  and  the  people  invited  to 
form  a  national  guard  for  the  defence 
of  the  public  liberties.  The  example 
of  this  successful  revolution,  which  was 
eff"ected  A\dthout  shedding  a  drop  of 
blood,  or  disorders  of  any  kind,  speedily 
spread  to  the  adjoining  towns.  The 
whole  cities  in  the  Papal  dominions  to 
the  north  of  the  Alps  broke  out  into 
open  insurrection.  Modena  again  rose 
the  day  after  the  success  at  Bologna, 
and  the  authority  of  its  Grand -duke- 
was  speedily  overturned.  Ancona  and 
Reggio  followed  the  example,  as  well 
as  Fen-ara,  which  had  an  Austrian  gar- 
rison. The  troops  having  no  orders, 
and  not  knowing  how  to  act,  shut 
themselves  up  in  the  citadel,  letting 
the  citizens  do  what  they  pleased  ;  and 
the  feeble  government  of  the  Duchess 
of  Panna,  the  widow  of  jSTapoleon, 
yielded  to  the  request  of  a  deputation 
of  the  inhabitants  that  she  would  ab- 
dicate and  leave  the  country.  In  less 
than  a  week  the  authority  of  the  Pope 
had  ceased  in  all  the  pro\'inces  to  the 
north  of  the  Apennines;  and  the  in- 
surgents, encouraged  ])y  their  easy  sue- 
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cess  oxev  the  pontifical  soldiers,  took 
steps  to  extend  their  movements  in 
every  direction.  Efforts  were  made  to 
spread  the  conflagration  to  Tuscany, 
Piedmont,  and  Naples.  A  detachment 
from  Bologna  crossed  the  mountains, 
and  advanced  as  far  as  Otricoli,  in  or- 
der to  lend  a  hand  to  an  insurrection 
which  was  expected  in  Kome  ;  and  an 
animated  proclamation  was  addressed 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Lombardy,  call- 
ing on  them  to  shake  off"  the  hated  yoke 
of  the  stranger,  and  concur  in  the  gene- 
ral establishment  of  Italian  freedom.* 
27.  Austria,  ever  nervous  about  her 
Italian  possessions,  did  not  require  this 
provocation  to  induce  her  to  interfere 
in  the  strife  to  the  south  of  the  Alps. 
Ever  since  the  Eevolution  of  July  in 
France,  she  had  sedulously  augment- 
ed her  forces  in  Italy,  and  they  now 
amounted  to  little  short  of  a  hundred 
thousand  men.  The  Pope,  the  Duke 
of  JModena,  the  Duchess  of  Parma,  had 
each  implored  succour  from  the  Cabi- 
net of  Vienna,  to  enable  them  to  put 
down  the  insurrection  in  their  several 
states,  and  regain  their  lost  possessions. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  French  at  first 
declared  that  they  would  not  permit 
any  armed  intervention  of  the  Aus- 
trians  in  the  affairs  of  Italy.  After 
some  negotiations,  however,  this  reso- 
lution was  so  far  modified  that  the  Ca- 
binet of  the  Tuileries  declared  they 
would  not  object  to  the  Imperialists 
moving  into  the  Papal  States  to  sup- 
press the  revolution,  provided  they 
came  under  an  engagement  not  to  re- 
main there,  which  was  at  once  agreed 
to.     Fortified  by  this  consent,  a  divi- 

*  "  Concitoyens  de  Lombardie!  Suivczl'ex- 
emple  de  la  France,  iraitez  les  patriotes  de 
ritalie  centrale;  brisez  les  chaines  hontcuses 
dont  la  Sainte  Alliance  vons  a  charges.  Nous 
etions  esclaves  et  niiserables  sous  le  despo- 
tisnie  des  pretres,  mais  nos  oppresseurs 
etaient  du  nioins  Italiens.  Vous  etes  esclaves 
d'etrangers  qui  s'enrichissent  de  vos  depou- 
illes,  et  qui,  chaque  jour,  vous  rendent  plus 
Bia,lheureux.  Le  jour  ou  vous  vous  leverez 
coutre  eux,  40,000  de  nos  compatriotes  niar- 
cheront  pour  vous  aider  a  ecraser  les  Autri- 
chiens.  Ne  tardez  point ;  car  il  y  a  peril  a 
hesiter.  De])loyez  votre  courage,  concitoyens, 
et  le  despotisme  fuira  de  nos  belles  contrees. 
Notre  ]iays,  notre  liberte,  et  notre  independ- 
nnce  nationale  avant  tout !" — I'rochimution, 
I3olGgne,  10th Feb.  1S31;  Ann.  Hist.,  xiv.  537. 
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sion  of  Austrians,  in  the  first  week  of 
I\Iarch,  crossed  the  Po,  and  marched 
on  Parma  and  Modena  ;  while  General 
Frimont,  at  the  head  of  twenty  thou- 
sand men,  advanced  against  Bologna. 
The  insurgents,  scarcely  armed,  and 
Avliolly  undisciplined,  were  in  no  con- 
dition to  resist  forces  so  considerable. 
The  Duke  of  ]\Iodena  re-entered  his 
dominions  at  the  head  of  the  Austrian 
troops,  and  immediately  erected  scaf- 
folds. ]\Ienotti  and  Borilla,  the  two 
leaders  of  the  insurrection,  were  hanged, 
and  numbers  of  others  sentenced  to 
long  imprisonment.  Inspired  with 
better  as  well  as  wiser  feelings,  the 
Duchess  of  Parma  accorded  a  general 
amnesty,  on  the  mild  condition  only 
of  the  leaders  being  excluded  for  three 
years  from  public  employments. 

28.  At  Bologna  some  resistance  was 
attemj)ted,  but  finding  General  Fri- 
mont was  at  the  head  of  such  formidable 
forces,  all  thoughts  of  combating  were 
laid  aside,  and  the  Austrians  entered 
the  city  without  resistance  on  the  21st. 
Some  skirmishes  between  the  insur- 
gents and  Imperialists  took  place  after- 
wards, but  nothing  tliat  could  be  called 
war  anywhere  ensued  ;  and  the  rebels, 
refluent  from  all  quarters,  were  soon 
cooped  up  in  Ancona,  where  they  were 
glad,  on  29th  ]\larch,  to  conclude  a 
convention  by  which  the  fortress  was 
given  up,  and  tliey  laid  down  their 
arms  on  condition  of  an  absolute  am- 
nesty for  their  persons  and  estates. 
This  condition  the  Papal  Government 
refused  to  ratify ;  various  arrests  took 
place,  and  commissions  were  instituted 
to  try  tlie  rebels.  Happily,  however, 
no  lives  were  sacrificed  ;  the  leaders 
had  escaped,  and  a  general  amnesty 
was  at  length  proclaimed,  with  the 
exception  only  of  the  members  of  the 
provisional  government  who  had  signed 
the  deposition  of  the  Pope.  The  in- 
surrection being  thus  extinguished,  the 
French  Government  called  upon  the 
Cabinet  of  Vienna  to  redeem  its  pledge, 
and  withdraw  from  the  Ecclesiastical 
States  ;  but  the  latter,  on  various  pre- 
texts, delayed  doing  so,  and  it  was  not 
till  the  I7th  Jidy  that  their  troops  re- 
tired into  Lombardy,  and  finally  evac- 
uated the  Pupal  dominions. 
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29.  Although  the  fermentation  in 
Germany,  in  the  course  of  this  year, 
did  not  assume  so  formidable  an  ap- 
pearance as  it  did  in  Italy,  yet  enough 
existed  to  excite  disf[uietude,  occasion 
armaments,  and  presage  war.  The 
King  of  Holland,  in  his  character  of 
Grand-duke  of  Luxembourg,  in  wliich 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Germanic  Con- 
federation, presented  a  petition  to  the 
Diet,  praying  that  he  might  be  pro- 
tected in  his  German  dominions  by  the 
Federal  forces  ;  and  upon  this  requisi- 
tion a  force  of  24, 000  men  was,  by  a 
resolution  of  the  Federal  Assembly, 
ordered  to  be  stationed  in  that  duchy 
to  maintain  his  authority.  "When  this 
resolution  was  known  in  Brussels,  the 
hot-headed  revolutionists  of  that  coun- 
try prepared  to  assert  their  right  to  it 
l)y  force  ;  and  if  they  had  adhered  to 
tliat  resolution,  a  general  war  would 
have  ensued  ;  for  the  German  Diet,  to 
be  prepared  for  any  emergency,  imme- 
diately armed  tlie  frontier  fortresses  on 
the  Rhine,  and  put  them  in  a  respect- 
able posture  of  defence.  Fortunately 
for  the  peace  of  Europe,  more  rational 
councils  ere  long  prevailed  with  the 
Belgian  provisional  government.  They 
hesitated  to  come  to  a  rupture  with  a 
Confederation  which  could  bring  three 
himdred  thousand  men  into  the  field. 
The  refusal  of  the  throne  of  Belgium 
for  his  son  by  Louis  Philippe  rendered 
it  doubtful  whether,  in  such  a  contest, 
they  would  have  the  support  of  France ; 
and  the  resolution  of  the  assembled 
ambassadors  in  London  that  Luxem- 
bourg should  form  part  of  the  domin- 
ions of  the  King  of  Holland,  proved 
that,  in  attempting  to  enforce  their 
pretensions,  they  would  incur  the  hos- 
tility of  all  Europe.  These  considera- 
tions were  so  obvious  that  they  forced 
themselves  even  on  the  most  unwilling 
minds  ;  and  accordingly  the  intention 
to  assert  their  rights  by  force  was 
abandoned,  and  the  Belgian  govern- 
ment contented  itself  with  making  a 
formal  demand  upon  the  Diet  for  the 
duchy,  wliich  was  immediately  refused. 
The  conservative  tendency  of  the  Diet 
was  still  further  evinced  by  two  reso- 
lutions which  it  soon  after  passed,  by 
the  first  of  which  it  declared  that  it 
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would  refuse  to  receive  any  petitions 
relative  to  the  general  interests  of  the 
Confederation,  as  they  were  dangerous 
to  the  tranquillity  of  particular  states ; 
while  by  the  second  it  was  recom- 
mended to  all  governments  to  take  the 
most  vigilant  steps  to  coerce  the  licen- 
tiousness of  the  press.  Soon  after  the 
Diet  passed  a  resolution  asserting  its 
own  right  to  exercise  a  control  of  the 
press  in  all  the  states  of  the  Confed- 
eration, and  immediately  gave  a  prac- 
tical proof  of  its  determination  to 
enforce  its  power  by  prohibiting  the 
circulation  in  all  Germany  of  a  Lib- 
eral journal  entitled  LA  llcmagnc  Con- 
stitutionncllc,  published  at  Strasbourg, 
which  advocated  the  overthrow  of  ex- 
isting governments. 

30.  Austria  had  serious  matter  for 
consideration  at  this  period,  from  the 
state  both  of  its  own  dominions  and 
of  the  adjoining  districts.  The  insur- 
rection in  Italy,  which  has  been  already 
mentioned,  caused  its  Government  to 
augment  largely  its  forces,  already  con- 
siderable, in  Lombardy,  and  brave  the 
threatened  hostility  of  France,  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  the  revolutionary 
movement  through  the  north  of  the 
peninsula.  But  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna 
had  soon  still  more  pressing  cause  for 
anxiety  in  its  own  dominions.  The 
fierce  and  deeply  interesting  war  in 
Poland,  of  which  an  account  Avill  im- 
mediately be  given,  excited  the  warm- 
est .sympathy  in  all  parts  of  the  Aus- 
trian dominions,  and  especially  in  Hun- 
gary, Avhich  adjoined  it,  and  among  the 
inhabitants  of  which  a  strong  iden- 
tity of  feeling  with  the  efforts  of  the 
Sarmatian  race  has  always  existed. 
Alarmed  at  the  growing  fermentation 
in  that  important  part  of  their  domin- 
ions, the  Government  of  Vienna  issued 
ordinances  against  the  exportation  of 
arms  or  munitions  to  Poland,  and, 
under  pretence  of  a  cordon  sanitairc 
against  the  cholera,  established  posts 
along  the  frontier  of  Gallicia,  so  as  to 
intercept  all  conmiunication  with  the 
kingdom  of  Poland,  where  the  war  was 
raging.  This  immediately  led  to  anx- 
ious petitions  from  all  i)arts  of  Hun- 
gary, in  which  the}'  demanded  the 
immediate    repeal    of  the   ordinances 
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wliicli  prohibited  the  export  of  arms 
and  munitions  of  war  to  Poland,  and 
the  convocation  of  a  diet  to  consider  of 
"what  could  be  done  to  soften  the  fate 
of  the  Poles.  So  Avarm  -were  these 
]ietitions,  and  so  deep  the  sympathy 
felt  in  all  parts  of  Hungary  with  the 
efforts  of  the  Poles  to  re-establish  their 
independence,  that  there  is  no  saying 
to  what  it  might  have  led,  had  not  a 
new  enemy,  still  more  formidable,  ap- 
peared within  themselves,  which  ab- 
sorbed the  national  mind,  and  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year  diverted  it  from 
the  consideration  of  external  objects. 
In  Maj^  the  cholera,  which  had  been 
very  fatal  in  Gallicia  and  Poland,  made 
its  appearance  in  Hungary ;  and  before 
it  ceased,  in  the  end  of  September,  it 
had  carried  off  102,657  persons  out  of 
256,000  who  had  been  seized  with  the 
disease. 

31,  In  Prussia,  the  dominions  of 
which  adjoined  Poland  on  the  one 
side  and  Belgium  on  the  other,  in 
both  of  Avhich  countries  the  revolu- 
tionary fever  was  raging  with  peculiar 
■\iolence,  and  the  sovereigns  had  been 
overthrown,  the  warlike  ardour  was 
Tcry  strong,  and  it  required  all  the 
"Driulence  and  wisdom  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  prevent  war  from  actually 
jreaking  out.  To  be  prepared  for  any 
event,  however,  the  Cabinet  of  Berlin 
took  the  most  decisive  measures.  The 
army  was  placed  on  the  war  footing, 
the  reserves  and  landwehr  called  out, 
and  the  fortresses  on  both  the  Flemish 
and  Polish  frontiers  armed  and  put  in 
a  posture  of  defence.  Extreme  was 
the  fermentation  which  these  warlike 
measures  produced  at  Berlin,  and 
among  the  gallant  youth  of  Prussia, 
with  whom,  as  with  the  French,  war 
is  a  perfect  passion.  At  the  same  time, 
while  professing  an  entire  neutrality, 
the  Government  of  Berlin  took  the 
most  decisive  measures  against  the 
Polish  insurgents,  and  in  favour  of 
the  Kussian  army.  A  powerful  cor- 
don of  troops,  estaldished  along  the 
whole  frontier  of  Poland,  pn3vented 
all  transit  of  ammunition  or  provisions 
from  Prussia  into  the  Grand-duchy  of 
Warsaw,  Avhile  the  Russian  army  drew 
supplies  of  all  sorts  from  the  Prussian 
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provinces,  and  the  Russian  ships  of 
the  line  landed  at  Dantzic  stores  of  all 
kinds  for  the  use  of  their  armies  carry- 
ing on  the  campaign.  It  will  appear 
in  the  sequel  that  it  was  this  indirect 
but  most  efficacious  interference  of 
Prussia  in  favour  of  the  Muscovites 
which  mainly  overthrew  the  gallant 
and  marvellous  efforts  of  the  Poles  in 
support  of  their  independence  in  this 
memorable  year. 

32.  The  vast  military  force  at  the 
disposal  of  government  in  these  great 
monarchies  rendered  hopeless  any  at- 
tempts of  the  Liberal  party  at  insurrec- 
tion within  their  dominions.  But  it 
was  otherwise  in  the  lesser  states, 
where  the  resources  of  government 
were  much  less  considerable,  and  in 
most  of  which  constitutional  assem- 
blies existed,  which  both  kept  alive 
the  hopes  of  the  friends  of  freedom, 
and  afforded  a  legal  channel  for  mak- 
ing their  demands  known.  In  Bavaria, 
the  Court  had  taken  an  imprudent 
step  in  rejecting  some  Liberal  deputies 
recentl}'  elected  to  the  Chamber,  and 
in  proposing  rigorous  decrees  to  coerce 
the  press.  This  immediately  excited 
a  storm  of  indignation  in  the  country, 
which  burst  forth  in  violent  petitions 
from  Nuremberg,  Bamberg,  and  other 
great  towns  in  tlie  Confederacy.  The 
Government,  however,  persevered ;  and 
five  edicts  coercing  the  press,  and  giv- 
ing a  right  of  censorship  to  the  crown, 
were,  after  a  violent  opposition,  and 
vnth  several  modifications,  at  length 
passed  by  a  majority  of  7 — the  num- 
bers being  59  to  52.  They  were  im- 
mediately and  rigorously  acted  upon 
by  the  Government,  and  the  discon- 
tent thence  arising  produced  serious 
results  in  after  times.  In  Baden  the 
Government  took  the  initiative  in 
various  measures  of  reform,  particu- 
larly in  the  judicial  department,  the 
municipalities,  and  the  corvccs,  which 
gave  universal  satisfiiction.  The  inde- 
])endent  spirit  of  the  Chamber,  how- 
ever, was  evinced  in  a  protest  which 
was  brought  forward  by  IM.  Rotte(;k, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  journalists 
of  German}^,  and  unanimously  adopt- 
ed, against  Baden  yielding  obedience 
to,  or  beincf  bound  bv,  the  resolutions 
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of  tlie  Diet  of  the  Confederation  of 
lOtli  and  19th  Xovember,  against  tlie 
liberty  of  the  press.  Though  the  mat- 
tor  went  no  farther  at  this  time  than 
the  recording  a  jirotest  on  the  journals 
of  the  Assembly,  yet  it  excited  a  great 
sensation,  and  gave  token  of  the  free 
spirit  with  which  the  inhabitants  of 
the  lesser  states  of  Germany  were  ani- 
mated, which  led  to  such  great  results 
in  after  days.* 

33.  The  discontent  which  was  so 
general  in  Germany  during  this  year 
broke  out  into  serious  acts  of  violence 
in  Saxony  and  Hanover.  In  Dresden, 
the  people,  discontented  because  the 
existing  constitution  did  not  give  them 
the  entire  command  of  the  state,  as 
their  influence  did  not  extend  to  the 
Upper  Chamber,  formed  themselves 
into  clubs  and  unions,  where  the  most 
inflammatory  principles  were  soon  pro- 
mulgated. In  the  middle  of  April,  a 
contest  began  between  the  clubs  and 
the  royal  troops,  when  the  latter  were 
victorious,  but  not  before  the  disturb- 
ance had  lasted  three  days,  and  several 
persons  had  been  killed.  To  appease 
the  people,  some  concessions  were  made 
in  matters  of  constitutional  right,  but 
they  were  far  from  allaying  the  dis- 
content ;  and  on  30th  August  another 
insurrection,  still  more  serious,  took 
place,  when  the  mob  un paved  the 
streets,  and  began  to  erect  barricades, 
and  were  onlj''  dispersed  by  heavy  pla- 
toon-firing, which  killed  great  num- 
bers. In  Brunswick,  tlie  interregnum 
consequent  on  the  dethronement  of 
the  reigning  prince,  of  which  an  ac- 
count has  already  been  given,  was  ter- 
minated by  the  Diet  authorising  his 
younger  brother  to  assume  the  reins  of 
government ;  and  on  the  25th  April 
following  he  received  the  joyous  ho- 

*  "  Profitons  des  instants  precieux  pendant 
lesquels  nous  pouvons  encore  faire  entendre 
DOS  voix,  pour  les  elever  en  faveur  de  !a  patrie 
et  de  la  liberte.  Protestons  que  jamais, 
merae  quand  nos  langues  seraient  liees,  nos 
ames  ne  se  soumettront  a  un  tel  arret,  et  que 
nous  ne  cesserons  de  protester,  du  moins  par 
un  morne  silence  et  de  sombres  regards, 
centre  la  violation  de  la  souverainete  de  I'etat 
de  Bade,  venue  de  la  diete,  et  cnntre  la  sup- 
pression de  nos  droits  constitutionnels. 
L'Assemblee  se  leva  en  masse."— ^n?i.  Hist, 
xlv.  468. 


mage  of  his  subjects.  In  Hesse-Cassel 
a  great  fermentation  prevailed,  and 
appearances  were  at  one  time  very 
threatening ;  but  they  were  appeased 
by  the  judicious  conduct  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, which  established,  of  its  own 
accord,  a  constitution  similar  to  those 
in  the  other  lesser  states  of  Germany. 
This  gave  great  satisfaction  ;  but  the 
ChanilDers  and  people  complained  that 
the  Elector  did  not  reside  at  his  capi- 
tal of  Cassel,  but  at  a  distant  chateau 
of  Wilhelmshohe.  He  positively  re- 
fused to  yield  this  point ;  and  the 
remonstrance  of  the  Chambers  and  dis- 
content of  the  peojile  became  in  conse- 
quence so  violent,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  name  his  brother  Frederick-William 
co-regent,  who  came  to  Cassel,  and  ex- 
ercised the  administrative  functions  in 
the  absence  of  the  Elector. 

34.  In  Hanover  the  revolutionary 
spirit  also  showed  itself,  and  for  a 
time  Mith  more  threatening  symptoms. 
On  the  7th  January  a  movement  took 
place  at  Osterode  in  that  kingdom, 
which  ended  in  the  establishment  of 
a  national  guard,  under  pretext  of  de- 
fending persons  and  property-,  while 
the  citizens  were  laying  their  griev- 
ances before  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
the  viceroy  of  the  kingdom.  This  was 
followed  next  day  by  an  open  insur- 
rection in  Gottingen,  where  the  popu- 
lace displaced  all  the  constituted  au- 
thorities, jiroGlaimed  a  provisional 
government,  and  invited  every  other 
municipality  in  the  kingdom  to  do  the 
same.  The  conduct  of  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  on  this  occasion  was  char- 
acterised by  vigour  and  decision.  Col- 
lecting a  body  of  troops,  he  marched  in 
person  direct  to  Gottingen,  and  having 
arrived  on  the  loth  before  the  gates  of 
the  city,  he  gave  the  insurgents  twelve 
hours  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  sur- 
render at  discretion.  This  was  at  first 
refused,  and  preparations  for  resistance 
made  ;  but  the  revolutionists,  finding 
themselves  not  supported  by  the  rest 
of  the  countiy,  lost  heart,  and  sub- 
mitted next  day  to  the  proposed  terms. 
Having  gained  this  advantage  l)y  his 
vigour  and  celerity,  the  Duke  wisely 
proceeded  to  deprive  the  malcontents 
of  their  chief  grounds  of  complaint,  by 
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publishing  a  constitution  soon  after, 
consisting  of  two  Chambers  ;  the  first 
cone  posed  of  the  princes  of  the  blood, 
the  nobles,  and  a  few  named  by  the 
King  ;  the  second  of  ninety-five  depu- 
ties chosen  by  the  ditferent  classes  of 
the  citizens. 

35.  Threatening  as  appearances  were 
in  Italy  and  Germany,  they  were  yet 
outdone  at  this  period  by  what  Avas 
exhibited  in  Paris  itself.  The  ele- 
ments of  discord  and  confusion  there 
went  on  increasing,  during  the  whole 
of  January  and  the  first  week  of  Feb- 
ruary, to  such  a  degree  that  it  was 
evident  to  all  a  serious  convulsion  was 
at  hand.  All  parties  were  discontent- 
ed, all  were  suffering,  all  were  disap- 
j  pointed.  The  Revolution  had  injured 
many,  and  benefited  none  excepting 
those  who  had  got  possession  of  power 
and  office  by  the  elevation  of  Louis 
Philippe.  It  was  difficult  to  say 
whether  the  Republicans,  the  Napo- 
leonists,  or  the  Legitimists,  were  most 
querulous  and  indignant.  The  for- 
mer loudly  complained  that  they  had 
gained  nothing  by  the  Revolution, 
that  its  fruits  had  been  reft  from 
them  by  fraud  and  chicanery,  and 
that,  under  a  new  name,  the  old  Gov- 
ernment had  been  imposed  on  them, 
distinguished  from  its  predecessor  only 
by  increased  extravagance  and  more 
arbitrary  principles.  The  partisans 
of  Napoleon  lamented  that  the  glori- 
ous event  of  the  Revolution  had  been 
suti'ered  to  evaporate  without  produc- 
ing any  durable  result,  and  that  the 
i^olden  opportunity  of  regaining  the 
frontier  of  the  Rhine,  during  the  first 
terror  consequent  on  the  Revolution 
of  July,   had  been  allow-ed  to  pass 


away.  The  Legitimists,  with  equal  or 
greater  truth,  asserted  that  the  gen- 
eral distresses  were  entirely  owing  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  ancient  line  of 
monarchs,  pointed  with  exultation  to 
the  increased  expenditure  and  dimin- 
ished receipts  of  Government,  and  con- 
trasted it  with  the  opposite  state  of 
things  which  had  prevailed  during  the 
sway  of  the  Restoration.*  In  the 
midst  of  this  chorus  of  complaints 
and  recriminations  commerce  was  at 
a  stand,  industry  without  employ- 
ment, sufi'ering  Avithout  relief,  and  all 
the  public  offices  were  surrounded  by 
starving  multitudes,  whose  numbers 
and  threatening  aspect  forbade  refusal, 
while  their  woeful  appearance  demon- 
strated distress,  and  their  numbers 
precluded  effectual  succour. 

36.  The  minds  of  all  parties  were  in 
this  feverisli  and  excited  state,  each 
deploring  the  public  suffering,  and 
throwing  upon  the  other  the  responsi- 
bility of  having  occasioned  it,  when 
the  ministerial  budget  was  brought 
forward,  and  revealed  at  once  the 
frightful  gulf  into  which  the  finances 
of  the  kingdom  were  on  the  point  of 
falling.  The  Finance  llinister  laid  be- 
fore the  Chamber  a  statement  of  the 
probable  expense  of  the  year,  which, 
taking  into  view  the  floating  debt 
which  it  w^as  necessary  to  provide  for, 
amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
1,434,655,000  francs  (£57,500,000), 
being  an  increase  of  nearly  500,000,000 
francs  (£20,000,000)  on  the  last  bud- 
get of  the  Restoration  !  Of  this  huge 
sum,  it  is  true,  160,400,000  francs 
(£6,500,000)  was  stated  to  be  debt 
anterior  to  1830,  and  for  which  the 
Government  of  Louis  Philippe  was  not 
responsible ;  but  still  the  regular  bud- 


*  Seven  first  months  of  1880,  receipts  of  Treasury  \ 
exceeded  expenditure  by  .  .  .         / 

Deficit  August    1S30, 
Do.    September ,,         .  .  . 

Do.    October      ,,         . 
Do.    November,, 
Do.    December  „         .  .  . 

Deficit  in  five  months  of  Revolution,     . 

Estimated  deficit  of  1S31, 

Losses  of  commerce  in  1830,  since  July, 

Losses  from  Revolution  in  five  months, 
-L.  Blanc,  vol.  il  p.  208. 


12,300,000  francs,  or    £500,000 

5,651,000 
6,881,000 
6,454,000 
4,044,000 
12,377,000 

34,397,000  francs,  or  £1,320,000 
54,000,000  „  2,200,000 

50,000,000  „  2,000,000 


138,397,000 


£5,520,000 
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get  of  1831  amountod  to  1,177,000,000 
francs  (£45, 200,000),  audit  confessed 
extra  advances  of  no  less  than 
90,755,000  francs  (£3,750,000)  since 
1830,  for  Avliicli  no  provision  had  been 
made.  And  after  taking  into  view 
every  imaginable  resource,  and  stat- 
ing ever}'-  sum  that  possibly  could  be 
brought  to  liear  against  the  old  Gov- 
ernment, there  remained  a  deficit  of 
211,655,000  francs  (£8,450,000)  to  be 
provided  for  by  loan,  or  carried  for- 
ward as  floating  debt,  to  cripple  the 
income  of  future  years.  The  receipts 
of  the  year,  from  ordinary  sources, 
were  taken  at  947,940,000  francs 
(£39,800,000)  ;  46,000,000  francs 
(£1,800,000)  was  added  to  the  land- 
tax;  and  no  less  than  310,000,000 
francs  (£12,250,000)  was  proposed  to 
be  raised  by  loans  in  a  year  of  peace, 
and  the  first  of  the  reign  of  the  Citizen 
King  and  of  the  regenerated  mon- 
archy/' 

37.  No  words  can  describe  the  storm 
of  indignation  which  arose  in  Paris, 
and  over  all  France,  upon  the  pro- 
mulgation of  this  alarming  budget. 
In  truth,  it  was  unavoidable,  and 
arose   necessarily  from   the   vast   in- 


crease of  the  expenditure  for  the  army 
and  ordnance,  Avliich  was  the  natural 
consetpience  of  the  position  which 
France,  antagonistic  to  continental 
Europe,  from  the  eflect  of  the  late  Re- 
volution, had  now  assumed.  The  esti- 
mate for  the  army,  which  in  1829  had 
been  214,576,000  francs  (£8,500,000), 
had  risen  in  1831  to  386,624,000 
francs  (£11, 750,000). f  This  was  the 
necessary  consequence  of  arming  for 
defence  or  attack  against  Europe.  But 
this  result,  how  natural  or  obvious  so- 
ever a  consequence  of  the  Revolution 
of  July,  which  put  it  in  a  state  of  an- 
tagonism with  the  Continental  powers, 
was  by  no  means  what  the  authors  of 
that  revolution  intended  Avhen  they 
brought  it  about.  They  had  no  in- 
tention of  adding  50  per  cent  to  the 
military  force  or  public  expenditure 
of  the  kingdom.  They  expected  to 
be  permitted  to  send  their  propagan- 
dists through  all  the  adjoining  states, 
and  eflect  the  overthrow  of  all  their 
governments,  without  any  increase  of 
their  own  expenses,  or  being  called  on 
to  arm  or  spend  money  in  their  own 
defence.  Whatever  visions  may  flit 
before  the  minds  of  the  bourgeois  wha 


Financial  Statement  of  the  Minister  of  Finance  for  the  year  1S31 


Old  dett  prior  to  1S30, 

Suras  advanced  beyond  receipts  since  1S30, 

Expenses  of  1S31  for  budget, 

Additional  budget,      .... 

To  be  provided  for,     .  .  .  . 

Ways  and  means,        .  .  .  , 

To  be  provided  for  by  loans, 
Vote  of  credit  farther  required, 


Francs. 

160,400,000 

90,755,458 

1,177,000,000 

<3,500,000 

1,434,655,458  or  £57,500,000 
1,223,000,000  or     49,000,000 


211,655,458  or    £8,500,000 
60,000,000  or       2,400,000 


To  be  raised  by  loan,  or  kept  up  as  floating  debt,       271,655,458  or  £10,900,000 
— Ann.  Hist.,  vol.  xiv.  p.  193. 

Ample  as  these  estimates  Avere,  they  were  less  than  the  total  expenditure  of  the  year, 
•which  reached  the  enormous  amount  of  1,511,000,000  francs,  or  £60,400,000. 

Receipts  and  Expenditure  of  the  last  years  of  Charles  X.,  and  first  years 
OF  Louis  PHiLippi?. 
Depenses.  Recettes. 

Year.  .  Francs.  Francs. 

1826,  .  .  976,948,919  .  .  981,882,722 

1827,  .  ,  986,934,765  .  .  947,951,091 

1828,  .  .  1,024,100,035  .  .  1,028,274,227 

1829,  .  .  1,014,914,432  .  .  1,022,782,692 

1830,  .  .  1,095,142,115  .  .  1,020,299,082 
1S31,  .  .  1,214,610,975  .  .  1,:;00,572,792 
1832,  .  .  1,174,620,247  .  .  1,064,031,296 

— Stoii.it iqv.e  de  la  France,  121,  145  (Finances). 

t  Tlic  troops,  Avhich  wore  255,323  in  the  first  vear,  had  risen  to  368,021  in  the  second, 
and  m  1832  amounted  to  '6%0,2Td.—Stat.  de  la  France,  vol.  x.  p.  194. 
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effect  a  revolution,  assuredly  increase 
of  exiK'nditurc  and  taxation  upon  them- 
selves  is  not  one  of  them. 

38.  What  rendered  this  great  in- 
crease in  the  expenditure  and  taxa- 
tion of  the  kingdom  still  more  exas- 
perating, was  its  advent  at  a  time 
Avhen  the  industrial  resources  of  the 
state,  so  far  from  increasing,  were  ra- 
pidly diminishing,  and  the  general 
misery  of  the  country  was  in  conse- 
quence at  its  height.  Statistical  facts 
of  unquestionable  authenticity,  which 
the  Government  of  Louis  Philippe  it- 
self has  adduced,  prove  this  beyond  a 
doubt.  Tlie  commercial  paper  under 
discount  at  the  Bank  of  France,  which 
in  1829  had  been  129,000,000  francs 
(£5,400,000),  had  sunk  in  1832  to 
29,000,000  francs  (£1,140,000).*  The 
sums  advanced  by  the  Bank  of  France 
to  the  public  exchequer,  which  in 
1828  had  been  73,000,000  francs 
(£2,700,000),  had  risen  in  1830  to 
291, 500, 000  francs  (£11,600,000).  The 
live  per  cents,  which  in  1829  had  been 
at  ^109.85  cents,  sunk  in  1831  to 
74.75  cents.  The  exports  in  the 
fonner  year  had  been  504,247,000 
francs  (£20,200,000),  in  the  latter 
they  had  sunk  to  455,000,000  francs 
(£18,200,000);  the  imports,  which  in 
the  first  year  had  been  483,000,000 
francs  (£19,200,000),  had  sunk  in  the 
last  to  374,000,000francs(£15,750,000). 
So  great  a  diminution  of  receipts  and 
increase  of  burdens  in  so  short  a  time, 
indicated  in  the  clearest  manner  the 
calamitous  action  of  the  Revolution 
on  the  industry  and  resources  of  the 
nation,  t 

39.  The  effect  of  this  state  of  things 
is  thus  described  by  the  Republican 
historian  who  has  so  ably  narrated  the 
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course  of  the  Revolution.  "An  as- 
sembly of  notables  elected  by  another 
assembly  of  notables,  and  directed  by 
ministerial  agents— such  was  the  new- 
system  of  government,  such  the  eco- 
nomy of  the  new  laws  !  The  ministe- 
rial power  rested  on  thirtj^-four  thou- 
sand little  bourgeois  oligarchies.  All 
the  democrats  were  in  commotion. 
'  What  ! '  exclaimed  they  —  '  is  this 
the  course  into  which  we  are  to  be 
turned  by  the  Revolution  ?  Is  France 
to  pass  under  the  yoke  of  notabilities 
of  municipalities  and  notabilities  of 
offices  ?  What  do  those  nmuicipal 
capacities  signify,  Avhich  are  revealed 
only  by  the  weight  of  burdens  and  in- 
creased  taxation  ?  Better  to  destroy 
at  once  the  shadow  of  a  representation 
than  to  corrupt  it.  The  electoral  right 
has  become  only  the  strongest  instru- 
ment of  tyranny.  If  the  rich  pre- 
dominate in  the  municipal  councils, 
we  shall  only  have  organised  a  jirotec- 
tion  for  the  interests  which  have  least 
need  of  protection.'  " 

40.  This  woeful  social  state,  imme- 
diately succeeding,  as  it  did,  the  ardent 
hopes  and  boundless  expectations  of 
felicity  which  the  Revolution  of  July 
had  ushered  in,  led,  as  is  usual  in  such 
cases,  to  every  imaginable  excess  in 
opinion  and  belief.  When  men,  in 
the  political  world,  are  suffering  the 
punishment  of  their  sins,  or  smarting 
under  the  consequences  of  their  trans- 
gressions, they  never  recede  or  pause 
in  their  course  till  the  extremity  of 
suffering  has  been  endured,  and  so- 
ciety is  brought  back  by  absolute  force 
to  more  rational  sentiments.  The 
drunkard  who,  the  morning  after  his  ■ 
debauch,  is  suffering  for  his  excesses, 
seldom  thinks  of  retracing  his  steps 

N  Francs. 
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and  becoming  habitually  sober ;  he 
seeks  relief  for  the  moment  in  fresh 
intoxication,  in  still  more  stimulating 
spirits.  With  the  blasting  of  all  their 
hopes  of  the  regeneration  of  society  by 
reA^olution,  the  Republicans  took  re- 
fuge in  still  more  violent  principles, 
and  the  doctrines  of  the  St  Simonians 
became  the  creed  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  working  classes  in  the  capital. 
Their  position  was,  that  the  remunera- 
tion of  labour  should  be  regulated  by 
a  power  issuing  from  itself,  and  cap- 
able of  judging  of  its  just  demands; 
that  production  should  be  concen- 
trated, and  its  fruits  distributed  to 
each  in  proportion  to  his  merit ;  that 
the  transmission  of  property  by  in- 
heritance, as  of  employment,  should 
be  annihilated ;  that  marriage,  the  "le- 
;galisation  of  adultery,"  should  be  abo- 
lished, and  give  place  to  the  "sove- 
reignty of  passion — the  emancipation 
of  pleasure ; "  and  that  the  government 
of  society  should  be  substituted  for 
that  of  families  in  the  education  of 
the  young.  Such  were  the  doctrines 
which  were  daily  poured  forth  and 
ably  elaborated  in  numerous  publica- 
tions, particularly  the  Globe  newspaper, 
by  a  band  of  powerful,  eloquent,  and 
.sensual  young  men.  It  may  be  con- 
ceived how  agreeable  these  principles 
were  to  the  numerous  class  in  Paris, 
including  the  natural  children,  who 
of  themselves  formed  a  third  of  the 
entire  x>opulation,  which,  destitute  of 
property,  and  having  no  hopes  of  suc- 
cession, was  yet  steeped  in  sensual 
desires,  and  thirsting  for  the  enjoy- 
ments consequent  on  affluence  —  en- 
joyments which  had  hitherto,  as  it 
seemed  to  them,  unjustly  been  mono- 
polised by  a  single  and  limited  class 
in  society. 

41.  In  truth,  however,  the  state  to 
which  society  had  been  brought  in 
France  by  the  effect  of  the  first  great 
Revolution,  had  now  become  such  that 
its  regeneration,  or  the  removal  by 
moral  influence  of  the  existing  evils, 
was  impossible.  It  is  thus  painted  b}' 
the  ablest  of  the  Republican  historians: 
*' Centralisation,  introduced  by  the 
Convention,  and  carried  to  its  highest 
point  hy  Xapoleon,  had  for  a  quarter 


of  a  century  constituted  the  power  and 
glory  of  France.  The  unity  of  the 
Mountain  had  conquered  Europe.  But 
from  the  moment  that  it  was  no  longer 
necessary  that  France  should  be  one 
soldier,  the  excess  of  centralisation  had 
become  a  source  of  weakness.  At  the 
epoch  of  the  first  year  of  Louis  Philippe, 
the  greater  part  of  the  rural  districts 
of  France  vegetated  in  a  state  of  ignor- 
ance, egotism,  languor,  and  misery, 
which  is  scarcely  credible.  There  was 
no  longer  any  trace  of  esj)rit  de  corps, 
common  passion,  or  prescriptive  usage. 
The  blood  had  been  draicn  from  all 
2Mrts  of  the  social  body  to  the  surcharged 
heart.  What  was  the  consequence? 
A  marvellous  ardour,  ending  in  im- 
potence and  scepticism  in  the  capital ; 
the  concentration  of  all  power,  infer- 
ring that  of  all  ambition;  the  desire 
to  shine  carried  to  effrontery ;  an  im- 
mense absorption  to  produce  a  little 
intelligence ;  talents  the  most  original 
perverted  by  the  mania  of  imitation, 
the  thirst  for  gain,  the  despotism  of 
fashion,  or  the  impatient  desire  of  suc- 
cess ;  competition  with  its  frauds ;  ras- 
cality and  its  opprobrium  ;  excitement 
without  end,  but  for  evil  rather  than 
good  ;  immense  resources,  but  these 
rather  fitted  to  nourish  vain  illusions 
than  to  satisfy  legitimate  hopes ;  civil- 
isation exhausting  its  frauds  and  illu- 
sions to  render  man  unhappy  or  guilty. 
Such  was  life  in  the  capital  under  the 
influence  of  centralisation.  France 
around  Paris  Avas  the  void  around 
chaos. " 

42.  Under  the  influence  of  this  un- 
bounded mixture  of  passion,  licentious- 
ness, and  ambition,  tlie  moral  corrup- 
tion of  Paris  rapidly  increased.  The 
natural  births  in  the  department  of 
the  Seine,  in  1831,  amounted  to  11,044, 
and  the  foundlings  to  5803,  while  the 
legitimate  births  were  only  24,391. 
In  other  words,  the  foundlings  and 
natural  children  taken  together  Avere 
tico-thirds  of  the  number  of  the  legiti- 
mate !  The  births,  both  legitimate 
and  illegitimate,  increased  consider- 
ably in  1831,  though  the  misery  of  the 
people  was  at  its  height, — a  sure  proof 
of  the  spread  of  reckless  habits  and 
physical  indulgence  among  a  squalid 
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and  excited  populatio]i.*  In  the  same 
year,  the  persons  admitted  into  the 
public  hospitals,  in  the  department 
of  the  Seine,  including  Paris,  Avere 
84,957,  of  whom  10,910  died  in  them, 
heing  just  t^vo -thirds  of  the  entire 
deaths  in  the  metropolis,  and  30,118 
remained  in  them  on  January  1,  1832. 
The  expense  of  these  hospitals  was 
10, 054, 000  francs  in  the  year(£404,000). 
The  persons  relieved  at  home  in  Paris, 
in  that  year,  were  70,503,  and  the 
sums  expended  on  them  2,041,000 
francs  (£82,000).  It  is  difficult  to 
say  wliether  these  figures  attest  most 
strongly  the  seeds  of  evil  which  the 
Revolution  had  imj^lanted  in  the  coun- 
try, or  the  admirable  spirit  with  which 
their  effects  were  combated  by  the  be- 
nevolent feelings  and  incon^parable 
powers  of  administration  by  which 
France  has  always  been  characterised. 
43.  To  a  people  in  this  extraordi- 
nary state  of  excitement,  passion,  and 
suffering,  there  was  nothing  so  hateful 
as  the  restraint  which  religion  imposed 
on  their  indulgences.  This  soon  ap- 
2:)eared.  The  14th  February  was  the 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  the  Duke 
de  Beni ;  and  the  Royalists,  with  more 
courage  than  prudence,  were  preparing 
to  celebrate  a  funeral  service  in  memory 
of  that  unhappy  prince.  The  ceremony 
was  originally  designed  for  the  church 
of  St  Roch,  in  the  Rue  St  Honore;  but 
the  ^Minister  of  the  Interior,  having 
received  intelligence  of  the  intention, 
applied  to  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  by 
whose  authority  it  was  prohibited  there, 
as  likely  to  lead  to  disturbances.  Upon 
this  it  was  determined  to  hold  it  in  the 
church  of  St  Germain  1' Auxerrois,  that 
beautiful  monument  of  the  revival  of 
taste  after  the  middle  ages,  and  which 
was  universally  admired  to  be  one  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  the  Renaissance 
style  of  architecture  in  the  world.  On 
the  day  appointed  the  Royalist  nobil- 
ity flocked  there  in  great  mimbers. 
Long  lines  of  carriages,  with  handsome 

■*  Births  in  tqe  DEPARTME^a'  ok  the 
Seine. 

1S29.  1830.  1S31. 

Legitimate,  23,534  23,788  24,301 
Illegitimate,  10,615  10,711  11,044 
Foundlings,       5,487  5,341  5,803 

Statistiqiic  de  la  France,  28  (Commerce). 


liveries,  were  seen  waiting  at  the  doors ; 
and  in  the  interior  of  the  church  the 
service  for  the  dead  was  performed  with 
all  the  magnificence  which  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  so  well  knows  how  to 
display  on  such  occasions.  The  Mise- 
rerc  and  Dies  Ircc  melted  the  audience, 
great  part  of  which  was  composed  of 
ladies,  to  tears  ;  and  in  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  moment  some  ardent  Royalists 
passed  a  crowned  miniatm-e  of  the 
Duke  de  Bordeaux  from  hand  to  hand, 
and  even  had  the  imprudence  to  place 
it  on  the  coffin,  that  the  child  might 
seem  to  share  in  the  ju'ayers  offered  up 
for  the  soul  of  his  father. 

44.  Intelligence  of  what  was  going 
on  in  the  interior  of  the  church  speedily 
spread  abroad,  and  the  crowd,  whom 
curiosity  had  attracted  to  the  doors, 
immediately  swelled  to  a  most  alarm- 
ing degree.  The  police  interfered,  and 
the  young  man  who  had  put  the  image 
on  the  coffin  was  arrested  ;  but  this 
was  far  from  satisfying  the  public  fuiy. 
No  sooner  was  the  service  concluded 
than  a  furious  multitude  broke  into  the 
sanctuary  of  the  church,  and  the  housa 
of  the  cure  adjoining,  and  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye  everything  Avas  sacked 
or  tossed  out  of  the  windows.  The 
splendid  decorations  and  ornaments 
with  which  the  piety  of  the  Bourbon 
princes  had  adorned  the  sanctuary,, 
where  they  had  listened  to  the  elo- 
quence of  Bourdaloue  and  Massillon, 
were  torn  down  and  destroyed.  The 
cross,  the  symbol  of  salvation,  was  in 
an  especial  manner  the  object  of  popu- 
lar fury.  Under  the  pretence  that  the 
one  at  the  west  end  of  the  cliurch  had 
fleurs-cle-Vis  carved  on  its  stones,  the 
multitude  demanded  that  it  should  be 
pulled  down.  The  mayor  of  the  fourth 
arrondissement  of  Paris,  who  was  pre- 
sent, gave  his  consent.  In  a  few  min- 
utes the  cross  was  torn  off  the  build- 
ing, and  fell  with  a  tremendous  crash. 
In  its  fiiU  it  brought  down  with  it  a 
part  of  the  organ,  the  fragments  of 
which  strewed  the  pavement  of  the 
church.  This  achievement  excited  the 
people  to  the  utmost  fury  :  all  the 
crosses,  both  on  the  outside  and  inside 
of  the  building,  were  speedily  torn 
down,  the  ornaments  disappeared,  and 
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this  once  splendid  interior  exhibited 
only  a  melancholy  lieap  of  ruins.  The 
ISTational  Guard  were  present  with  the 
magistrates  the  whole  time,  but  they 
remained  passive  spectators  of  tlie  de- 
vastation, 

45.  No  sooner  was  the  work  of  de- 
struction completed  at  St  Germain 
I'Auxerrois  than  the  cry  arose,  ^^ANotrc 
Dame!  "  and  instantl}'-  the  crowd  rush- 
ed in  that  direction  with  such  rapidity 
that  the  iSTational  Guard,  which  was  not 
very  anxious  to  arrive  at  the  scene  of 
Tuin,  was  unable  to  keep  pace  with 
them.  Part  broke  into  the  cathedral, 
which  had  stood  erect  and  unshaken 
amidst  all  the  storms  of  the  first  Re- 
volution, and  immediately  began  pull- 
ing down  the  crosses  and  defacing  the 
ornaments,  as  they  had  done  at  St 
Germain  I'Auxerrois.  But  the  greater 
part  fastened  on  the  Archbishop's  pal- 
ace adjoining  the  Hotel  Dieu,  in  the 
square  in  front  of  the  cathedral.  In  a 
few  minutes  it  Avas  surrounded  ;  but  as 
it  was  by  this  time  dark,  the  crowds 
separated,  after  vowing  to  return  the 
folloAving  morning  to  complete  the 
work  of  destruction.  Tliey  were  as 
good  as  their  word.  Early  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  a  furious  crowd  re- 
turned to  the  Archbishop's  palace, 
w^hich,  by  negligence  or  design,  had 
been  left  under  the  care  of  only  a  hun- 
dred men  of  the  National  Guard,  and 
Immediately  broke  in  through  the 
doors  and  windows.  The  civic  force 
made  no  resistance  ;  and  so  speedy 
was  the  work  of  destruction,  that  be- 
fore noon  not  only  was  the  whole  pal- 
ace sacked  and  i)illaged,  but  it  was 
pulled  down  from  top  to  bottom,  and 
not  one  stone  was  left  upon  another. 
The  noble  library  of  the  Archbishop- 
ric, containing  a  great  number  of  rare 
and  valuable  manuscripts,  with  all  the 
precious  movables  and  furniture  which 
the  mansion  contained,  were  taken  out 
and  thrown  from  the  little  bridge  into 
the  Seine  amidst  horrid  imprecations 
and  shouts  of  laughter.  From  Notre 
Dame  the  mob  moved  to  the  churches 
of  St  Roch  and  of  the  Assumption,  in 
order  to  destroy  tlie  crosses  on  those 
sacred  edifices;  but  "happilv,"  saj's 
the  French  annalist,   "  the  f)rompti- 
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tude  of  the  Government  had  antici- 
pated them,  and  the  crosses  were  al- 
ready destroyed."  Next  day  a  royal 
ordinance  Avas  published,  ordering  the 
removal  of  the  crosses  from  all  the 
churches  in  Paris,  and  directing  the 
formation  of  a  new  State  seal,  icitJioui 
tlie  emblem  of  salvation  which  had 
hitherto  appeared  on  it,  and  the  era- 
sure of  the  fleur-de-lis  from  the  arms 
of  the  royal  familj'. 

46.  Not  content  with  these  disgrace- 
ful outrages  against  religion,  which 
went  far  to  discredit  the  Revolution  in 
the  eyes  of  foreign  nations,  the  mob  in 
Paris  endeavoiu-ed  to  A\Teak  their  ven- 
geance on  obnoxious  individuals.  On 
the  night  of  the  14th,  two  hundred 
savage  wretches  repaired  to  the  house 
of  ]\1.  Dupin,  a  member  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  and  a  most  distinguished 
man,  and  demanded  he  should  be  given 
up  to  them.  Already  were  heard  the 
cries,  "  La  mort!  la  mort! — d  la  lo/n- 
terne!  "  and  it  was  onty  by  the  courage 
of  one  man  who  defended  the  doorway, 
that  he  escaped  by  a  back  -window.  A 
second  band  attacked  the  Posts  on  the 
Petit  Pont  and  the  Rue  St  Andre  des 
Ares,  and  disarmed  them  ;  and  a  third 
invaded  Conflans,the  country  residence 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  a  prelate 
known  only  by  his  unwearied  deeds  of 
beneficence,  and  sacked  it  from  top  to 
bottom.  Another  gang  broke  into 
Notre  Dame,  tossed  about  and  profaned 
the  sacred  vases,  in  a  way  beyond  what 
had  been  seen  in  the  days  of  Chaumette 
and  Robespierre,  and  even  devastated 
the  sepulchres  of  the  dead  beneath  that 
sacred  fane.  What  rendered  these  out- 
rages the  more  alarming  was  the  evi- 
dent and  pitiable  weakness  of  Govern- 
ment. A  few  lines  in  the  Moniteur,  a 
proclamation  agaaist  the  Carlists,  and 
the  arrest  of  some  of  their  leaders,  and 
a  proclamation  from  the  j\Iinister  of 
the  Interior  praising  the  Parisians  for 
their  noble  conduct,  but  recommend- 
ing *^  respect  axux,  monurncnts imhlics" 
— such  were  the  sole  steps  taken  by 
the  ^Ministry  to  stop  or  punish  these 
atrocious  crimes.  The  really  guilty 
escaped  wholly  unpunished  ;  none  of 
them  were  even  apprehended.  The 
journals,  with  servile  adulation,  vied 
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with  each  other  in  praising  the  people, 
and  declared  "that  never  had  the  sun 
shone  on  a  more  brilliant  carnival,  oi- 
the  masquerades  heen  more  ravishing." 

47.  It  Avas  now  all  over  with  the 
Cabinet  of  M.  Latitte.  The  magnitude 
of  the  budget  had  deprived  him  of  all 
his  popularity  in  Paris.  The  disorders 
of  February,  and  proved  weakness  of 
the  executive,  had  sunk  him  to  the 
lowest  point  in  the  estimation  of  Eu- 
rope. The  King  was  sensitively  alive 
to  the  latter  danger:  he  dreaded  no- 
thing so  much  as  being  implicated,  in 
the  eyes  of  foreign  powers,  with  the 
disorders  of  the  Revolution,  and  de- 
prived of  the  prestige  arising  from  the 
idea  that  he  was  the  only  possible  bar- 
rier against  its  excesses.  He  resolved, 
accordingly,  to  sacrifice  his  minister, 
hoping  thus  to  throw  upon  the  author 
of  the  Revolution  the  responsibility 
for  its  consequences.  By  a  royal  or- 
dinance, on  March  13th,  Lafitte  was 
dismissed,  and  M.  Casimiu  Pkriek, 
a  great  banker  and  manufacturer  in 
Paris,  was  appointed  President  of  the 
Council  and  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
in  his  stead.  M.  Llerilhou  also  was 
dismissed  from  his  situation  as  Minis- 
ter of  Justice,  andM.  Barthe  appointed 
in  his  room.  Baron  Louis  Avas  made 
Minister  of  Finance,  Admiral  de  Rigny 
of  Marine,  and  the  Count  d'Argout  of 
Public  Instruction  and  Worship.  Only 
three  of  these  ministers  were  new — viz., 
M.  Casimir  Perier,  Baron  Louis,  and 
Admiral  de  Rigny — the  others  being 
merely  transposed  from  one  office  to 
another ;  but  the  vigour  and  capacity 
of  the  new  ministers,  especially  M. 
Casimir  Perier  and  Baron  Louis,  im- 
pressed a  diff'erent  character  upon  the 
Government,  and  warranted  the  as- 
sertion that  it  was  directed  by  a  new 
Cabinet. 

48.  On  the  day  succeeding  the  for- 
mation of  the  new  Cabinet,  the  follow- 
ing article  appeared  in  the  Journal  dcs 
Debats,  at  that  period  high  in  the  con- 
fidence of  Government :  ' '  For  the  last 
four  months  the  Ciovernment  has  been 
without  a  .system ;  that  is  the  reproach 
which  its  adversaries  and  partisans 
alike  make  against  it.  It  is  the  want 
cf  system  which  has  induced  its  vacil- 


lation and  irresolution — that  has  made 
its  weakness,  which  was  great,  and 
might  be  fatal.  It  put  the  salvation 
of  France  in  peril.  The  appointment 
of  the  new  Ministry  signalises  the  ad- 
vent of  a  new  system ;  it  at  least  gives 
us  reason  to  hope.  That  system  is  to 
govern  by  the  Chambers — to  consider 
their  opinion  as  the  expression  of  the 
opinion  of  France,  and  to  disregard  all 
opinion  out  of  it.  It  wishes  peace,  but 
such  only  as  is  honourable,  and  may 
be  lasting.  Order  is  the  first  necessity 
of  France.  Credit  is  shaken,  commerce 
expiring  ;  order  alone  can  re-establish 
it.  We  stand  in  need  of  security  rather 
than  repose ;  order  alone  can  re-estab- 
lish security.  Tyranny  no  longer  coincs 
from  above;  it  comes  from  beloiv." 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  ob- 
servations were  well  founded.  Ex- 
perience and  suff'ering  had  A\Tenched 
truth  even  out  of  the  warmest  organ 
of  the  Revolution  !  But  what  the  par- 
tisans of  that  convulsion  did  not  see, 
or  would  not  admit,  was,  that  the 
Aveakness  in  Government  and  disorder 
in  the  State,  which  they  justl}'-  de- 
plored as  the  immediate  causes  of  the 
universal  suffering,  Avere  the  inevitable 
results  of  AA-hat  they  themselves  had 
done.  They  ascribed  to  the  Aveakness 
of  a  man  Avhat  Avas,  in  fact,  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  sins  of  a  nation. 
Lafitte  Avas  a  person  of  some  poAvers 
of  speaking  and  agreeable  manners, 
though  of  no  great  energy  of  chai  ac- 
ter;  but  had  he  possessed  the  finn- 
ness  of  Carnot,  the  eloquence  of  ]\Iira- 
beau,  or  the  energy  of  Napoleon,  the 
result  Avould  have  been  the  same.  The 
minister  of  the  Revolution,  he  was  con- 
strained to  bend  to  its  excesses.  He 
became  unpopular,  and  fell,  not  be- 
cause he  failed  in  the  essential  condi- 
tion of  his  ministerial  existence — obe- 
dience to  the  public  voice — but  because, 
in  yielding  that  obedience,  he  had  un- 
avoidably conducted  the  nation  to  an- 
archy, misery,  and  suff'ering.  The 
])('ople  mistook  for  the  delin<|uencies 
of  a  man,  Avhat  Avas,  in  tmth,  the 
chastisement  of  themselves. 

49.  In  order,  hoAvever,  to  carry  out 
the  ministerial  programme  of  govern- 
ing by  the  Chambers,  and  regarding 
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tliem  .as  the  sole  organ  of  puMic  opin- 
ion, it  was  indispensable  to  take  some 
steps  -which  mi<^-ht  render  the  decision 
of  the  representative  part  of  the  legis- 
lature more  in  harmony  ■vvith  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people,  whicli,  under  the 
uniform  (pialification  of  300  francs 
(£12)  of  direct  taxes,  was  very  far 
from  being  the  case.  The  Chamber 
of  Deputies  had  become  utterly  dis- 
credited in  public  estimation,  since 
the  Revolution  of  July,  from  the  blind 
submission  it  had  yielded  to  the  de- 
mands of  Government,  and,  above  all, 
to  the  enormous  budget  and  increase 
of  taxes,  Avliich  had  spread  such  alarm 
throughout  France.  As  usual,  the 
jiopular  party  sought  a  remedy  for 
this  state  of  things  in  lowering  tlie 
suffrage.  They  thought  that  would 
admit  themselves,  and  put  all  right ; 
not  seeing  that,  as  long  as  the  suffrage, 
even  though  universal,  Avas  uniform, 
class  government  Avould  still  be  at  the 
head  of  affairs,  and  all  out  of  that  class 
would  find  themselves  unrepresented. 
Louis  Philippe  felt  the  necessity  of 
yielding  in  some  degree  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  democratic  portion  of 
society,  but  he  resolved  to  make  the 
change  as  little  as  possible;  and  the 
general  mass  of  the  people  had  not 
yet  learned  the  vital  truth,  that  all 
attempts  to  remedy  the  representative 
system,  while  a  uniform  suffrage  is 
kept  up,  prove  ineffectual.  After 
nmcli  discussion  and  many  amend- 
ments, it  Avas  agreed  to  fix  the  elec- 
toral qualification  at  payment  of  200 
francs  (£8)  of  direct  taxes,  and  for 
candidates  at  750  francs  (£30).  These 
payments  corresponded  to  incomes  of 
£40  and  £150  a-year  ;  and  though  the 
evil  of  uniformity  of  qualification,  and 
consequent  class  government,  was  not 
obviated,  yet  the  concession  to  the 
popular  party  was  considerable,  for  it 
raised  the  electors  from  90,000  to 
180,000  over  all  France. 

50.  A  severe  law,  alike  discreditable 
to  the  Sovereign  who  proposed  and 
the  Chamber  which  adopted  it,  was 
soon  after  brought  forward  in  France. 
This  was  one  banishing  the  ex-King, 
Charles  X.,  his  descendants,  and  their 
relations,   fur   ever  from   the  French 


territory,  and  prohibiting  them  from 
acquiring,  by  any  title,  onerous  or  gra- 
tuitous, any  projDert}',  or  to  enjoy  any 
rent  or  annuity  derived  from  their  na- 
tive land.  They  were  ordained  to  leave 
France,  and  sell  their  whole  effects, 
within  six  months,  under  pain  of  the 
confiscation  of  all  their  property,  "with- 
out exception,  in  the  country.  If  the 
entire  sales  were  not  effected  in  the 
prescribed  six  months,  they  were  di- 
rected to  be  sold  by  the  public  au- 
thorities, in  the  same  manner  as  the 
State  domains  appointed  to  be  alien- 
ated, and  their  produce  applied  to  the 
fund  for  the  indemnity  of  the  ancient 
jn-oprietors,  after  deduction  of  Avhat 
might  be  awarded  to  the  sufferers  by 
the  events  of  July.  After  a  violent 
opposition  from  the  Royalists,  and  the 
addition  of  an  amendment  prohibiting 
all  services  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  Louis  XVI.,  tlie  law  was  car- 
ried, with  the  difference  of  a  year  be- 
ing allowed  for  the  sale  of  the  effects, 
by  a  majority  of  210  to  122.  Such 
was  the  return,  when  he  had  the 
power,  which  Louis  Philippe  made  to 
Charles  X.  for  the  generous  grant 
which,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
restored  their  whole  estates  in  fee- 
simple  to  the  Orleans  famil)-,  by  the 
same  title  by  Avhich  the  Crown  en- 
joyed the  royal  domains,  and  conferred 
upon  its  head  the  much-coveted  title 
of  "Royal  Highness."  History  has 
not  preserved  the  record  of  a  more 
flagrant  and  disgraceful  act  of  ingrati- 
tude ;  and  it  only  proves  what  so  many 
events  in  public  and  private  life  con- 
cur in  demonstrating,  that  the  com- 
mission of  one  great  crime  leads  to 
that  of  another,  and  that  the  guilty 
party  finds  himself  at  length  on  a 
rapid  descent,  from  which  extrication 
is  impossible  and  destruction  certain. 

51.  Aware,  from  the  character  of 
Casimir  Perier,  as  Avell  as  the  declara- 
tions vnt\\  which  it  set  out,  that  the 
new  Cabinet  would  prove  a  nmeh  more 
formidable  antagonist  than  the  last  had 
been,  the  democratic  journals,  from  the 
veiy  first,  denounced  it  in  the  most  un- 
measured terms.  The  Courricr  Fran- 
rais  foresaw,  in  the  coniing  future,  a 
period  even  more  disgraceful  to  France 
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than  that  of  the  Restoration ;  the  Na- 
tional could  see  no  diflerence  between 
the  administration  of  M.  Casimir  Pe- 
rier  and  that  of  Prince  Polignac.  The 
Tribune  called  on  all  patriots  to  come 
forward  and  openly  resist  it.  In  pur- 
suance of  these  suggestions,  an  associa- 
tion Avas  formed,  styled  the  National 
Association,  the  members  of  which 
bound  themselves,  "  on  their  life  and 
honour,  to  combat  the  stranger  and 
the  Bourbons  by  all  pecuniary  and  per- 
sonal sacrifices,  to  come  to  no  accom- 
modation with  them,  to  whatever  ex- 
tremities the  country  may  be  reduced. " 
52.  On  the  18th  of  March,  M.  Casi- 
mir Pgrier  thus  announced,  both  with 
reference  to  the  interior  and  exterior, 
the  principles  of  the  new  Government : 
"  Our  principles  are  those  of  our  Rev- 
olution, neither  exaggerated  nor  less- 
ened. The  principle  of  the  Revolu- 
tion of  July,  and  of  the  government 
■which  it  has  established,  is  not  that  of 
insurrection— it  is  that  of  resistance  to 
the  aggressions  of  power.  France  was 
provoked  and  defied;  it  defended  it- 
self, and  proved  victorious.  Respect 
to  sworn  faith,  regard  to  established 
right, — such  are  the  principles  of  the 
Revolution  of  July,  and  of  the  govern- 
ment which  it  has  established.  It  has 
founded  a  government,  it  has  not  in- 
augurated anarchy.  It  has  not  over- 
turned the  social  order;  it  has  only 
touched  the  political  system.  Its  ob- 
ject was  the  establishment  of  a  free 
but  regular  administration.  Violence, 
either  within  or  without,  is  alike  ad- 
verse to  the  principles  of  our  govern- 
ment. Within,  every  appeal  to  force — 
without,  every  provocation  to  popular 
insurrection,  is  a  violation  of  its  prin- 
ciple. In  the  interior,  its  duty  is 
simple.  Our  institutions  are  regulated 
by  the  charter  of  1830.  The  present 
session  has  resolved  some  questions  of 
the  highest  political  importance ;  the 
Chamber  Avhicli  is  to  succeed  it  will 
determine  those  which  remain.  It  is 
from  it,  anclit alone,  that  France  awaits 
the  bringing  to  perfection  its  institu- 
tions. Till  it  meets,  the  Government 
has  but  one  duty  to  perform— to  main- 
tain order,  to  execute  the  laws,  to  cause 
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power  to  be  respected.  It  is  legal  order 
and  established  power  which  society 
requires;  for  it  is  the  want  of  power 
and  order  which  has  spread  distrust, 
and  engendered  the  whole  embarrass- 
ments and  dangers  with  which  we  are 
surrounded. 

53.  "  Armed  to  defend  its  own  rights, 
France  knows  how  to  respect  those  of 
others ;  its  conduct  is  not  regulated  by 
its  passions.  We  wish  the  jjeace  so 
necessary  to  our  liberties ;  but  we  would 
not  shrink  from  war,  if  the  honour  or 
security  of  our  country  were  menaced, 
and  we  would  then  appeal  with  the 
utmost  confidence  to  the  patriotism  of 
the  nation.  At  the  first  signal  France 
will  be  found  ready ;  and  the  King  has 
not  forgot  that  it  was  in  the  camp  that 
he  first  learned  to  serve  his  country. 
The  principle  of  non-intervention  has 
been  appealed  to ;  we  adopt  it,  and  it 
is  on  that  ground  that  we  maintain 
that  foreign  powers  have  no  right  to 
intermeddle  in  our  internal  affairs. 
We  ourselves  practise  that  principle 
on  every  occasion,  and  we  incessantly 
appeal  to  it  in  our  intercourse  with 
foreign  nations.  Is  that  to  say  that  we 
are  to  carry  our  arms  abroad  whenever 
that  j)rincix)le  is  not  respected  ?  That 
would  be  an  intervention  of  another 
kind ;  that  would  be  to  renew  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  to  fall 
into  the  chimerical  ideas  of  those  who 
would  subject  Europe  to  a  single  idea, 
and  realise  the  visions  of  universal  em- 
pire. Thus  understood,  the  principle 
of  non-intervention  could  serve  only 
as  a  mark  to  the  spirit  of  conquest. 
We  will,  under  all  circumstances,  sup- 
port the  principle  of  non-intervention ; 
but  we  do  not  recognise  in  any  people 
the  right  to  compel  us  to  combat  for 
their  interests  :  the  blood  of  France  is 
due  to  France  alone.  We  feel  confi- 
dence in  the  fortune  of  France  ;  but 
that  it  should  have  confidence  in  itself, 
it  is  necessary  that  we  should  respond 
to  its  dearest  interests  ;  that  we  should 
say  aloud  Avhat  has  long  been  said  in 
secret,  Truth  should  be  told  to  nations 
as  well  as  kiugs." 

54.  How  true  soever  these  principles 
might  be,  and  well  calculated  to  calm 
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the  apprehensions  of  foreign  powers  as 
to  the  ability  or  disposition  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Lonis  Philippe  to  curl)  the 
revolutionary  spirit  in  France,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that,  for  the  time  at 
least,  they  augmented  the  difficulties  of 
his  Government.  It  -was  very  difficult 
to  foretell  how  the  majority  would  in- 
cline at  the  next  election ;  for  although 
the  number  of  electors  had  been  nearly 
doubled  by  lowering  the  qualification  to 
two  hundred  francs,  yet  it  was  known 
that  the  revolutionar}^  law  of  succes- 
sion, by  constantly  leading  to  the  divi- 
sion of  properties,  was  daily  lessening 
the  number  of  those  who  paid  that 
amount  of  direct  taxes ;  and  at  least  a 
fourth  of  the  whole  electors,  including 
those  who  held  the  largest  amount  of 
property,  belonged  to  the  Legitimist 
party.  If  the}''  were  to  coalesce  with  the 
Republicans,  whose  numbers  had  been 
considerably  increased  by  the  lowering 
of  the  suffrage,  the  Go^'ernment  might 
be  thro■v\^l  into  a  minority.  Impressed 
with  these  ideas,  and  deeming  the  es- 
tablishment of  his  throne,  not  without 
reason,  mainly  dependent  on  getting 
a  majority  in  the  new  Chambers,  the 
King  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to 
secure  it.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  was 
prorogued  by  the  Monarch  in  person, 
with  great  pomp,  on  the  28th  April. 
With  regret  the  King  took  leave  of  a 
Legislature  which  had  given  him  a 
throne.  Soon  after  a  royal  proclama- 
tion dissolved  the  Chamber,  and  ap- 
jDointed  the  electoral  colleges  to  meet 
on  the  5th  July,  and  the  next  one  to 
assemble  on  tlie  9th  August,  the  anni- 
versary of  the  King's  accession.  The 
interval  was  assiduously  employed  in 
every  possible  effort  to  gain  a  majority 
in  the  new  Legislature. 

55.  It  was  not  without  reason  that 
the  King  was  so  solicitous  to  obtain  a 
Chamber  which  might  support  his  Gov- 
ernment, for  the  appearances  in  Paris 
were  very  threatening.  The  people  were 
in  that  excitable,  irritable  state,  when 
every  little  thing  occasions  a  crowd, 
and  every  crowd  becomes  the  cradle  of 
a  sedition.  The  trial  of  some  young 
men,  among  others  j\I.  Cayaigxac, 
destined  for  celebrity  in  future  times, 
for  their  conduct  on  occasion  of  the  trial 


of  the  ex-ministers  in  December,  and 
their  acquittal  by  the  jury  amidst  thun- 
ders of  applause,  gave  rise  to  disturb- 
ances which  continued  several  days, 
and  were  not  put  down  till  a  large  mil- 
itary force  had  been  called  out.  The 
restoration  of  the  colossal  statue  of  Na- 
poleon on  the  summit  of  the  column  in 
the  Place  Vendome,  by  order  of  the 
King,  next  violently  excited  the  Xapo- 
leonists,  and  gave  rise  to  alanning  de- 
monstrations of  enthusiasm  by  crowds 
surrounding  the  column,  and  putting 
garlands  of  immortelles  on  its  pedestal. 
At  length  these  assemblages  in  the 
Place  Vendome  became  so  serious  tliat 
Government,  with  great  good  sense, 
stationed  a  company  of  Pom2ncrs  with 
fire-engines  in  the  Place,  who  cooled 
the  ardour  of  the  Xapoleonists  by  copi- 
ous effusions  of  v:ater,  which  at  length 
dispersed  the  multitude.  A  more  se- 
rious source  of  discord  was  found  in 
a  dispute  relative  to  the  decorations 
which  were  to  be  given  by  the  King 
to  the  heroes  of  the  barricades,  which 
were  objected  to  as  inscribed  with  the 
words,  "  Donne  2)cir  le  Roi  dcs  Fran- 
reels,"  and  accompanied  by  an  oath  of 
fidelity  by  the  recipient  to  the  reigning 
sovereign.  The  anniversary  of  the  tak- 
ing of  the  Bastile,  on  July  14,  was 
made  the  pretext  for  large  assemblages 
in  Paris  and  several  to^^^lS  in  the  de- 
partments, which  terminated  in  blood- 
shed. The  humiliating  condition  of  tlic 
King  was  evinced  by  his  being  obliged, 
a  fortnight  after,  to  sanction  magnifi- 
cent rejoicings  in  Paris,  on  occasion  of 
the  anniversary  of  the  con-esponding 
insurrection  of  the  preceding  year, 
which  led  to  his  own  elevation  to  the 
throne. 

56.  Distrustful  from  these  appear- 
ances of  the  capital,  the  King  resolved 
to  throw  himself  on  the  departments, 
and  for  this  purpose  he  made  two  royal 
progresses — one  into  Normandy,  one 
into  Champagne.  In  the  course  of  the 
first,  he  -visited  Rouen,  Havi-e,  Abbe- 
ville, and  Amiens ;  of  the  second, 
j\Ieaux,  Chateau -Thierry,  Chalons, 
Metz,  Yerdun,  Luneville,  Colmar, 
Strasbourg,  Besan^on,  and  Troyes. 
These,  being  the  most  revolutionary 
departments  of  France,  Averc  selected 
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for  the  display  of  the  popularity  of  the 
Citizen-King,  and,  upon  the  whole,  he 
lif.d  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  re- 
ception •which  he  met  with.  In  some 
places,  however,  the  sturdy  republican 
sjiirit  evinced  itself  without  control, 
and  the  King  Avas  reminded,  like  his 
ancestor  Clovis  at  Soissons,  even  by  a 
private  soldier,  of  the  precarious  ten- 
ure by  which  he  held  his  authority. 
At  Metz,  a  leading  member  of  the 
municipality,  in  the  course  of  his 
address  to  the  King,  insisted  on  the 
unanimity  of  the  country  on  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  hereditary  peerage,  and 
the  ardent  wishes  everywhere  formed 
for  the  independence  of  the  Poles. 
The  King  cut  him  short.  "  You  speak 
to  me  of  what  you  say  all  the  munici- 
j)al  councils  in  France  have  proclaim- 
ed :  you  are  mistaken ;  they  have  pro- 
claimed nothing.  It  is  no  part  of 
their  duty  to  do  so,  nor  to  take  any 
part  in  the  deliberations  on  subjects 
of  state  policy;  that  duty  belongs  to 
the  Chambers  alone."  M.  Voirhaye,  a 
commander  of  the  ISTational  Guard  at 
the  same  place,  expressed  similar  sen- 
timents. *'  The  National  Guard,"  said 
the  King,  "should  not  occupy  itself 
with  political  questions."  ''Sire,'' 
replied  M.  Voirhaye,  "it  is  not  an 
advice  which  it  gives,  it  is  a  wish  which 
it  expresses. "  ' '  The  National  Guard, " 
answered  the  King,  "should  form  no 
wishes ;  the  armed  force  never  deliber- 
ates: you  are  not  its  organ.  I  will 
hear  no  more. ' '  These  words,  repeated 
in  the  columns  of  the  Monitcur,  were 
soon  known  over  all  France,  and  made 
an  immense  sensation. 

57.  But  the  King  soon  found  that 
it  is  easier  to  raise  up  than  put  down 
a  revolution,  and  that  the  armed  force 
which  has  overturned  one  government 
may  think  of  overthrowing  another. 
Kotwithstanding  the  utmost  pains 
taken  by  the  Government,  by  circular 
letters  to  the  prefects,  and  in  every 
other  imaginable  way,  to  secure  a  ma- 
jority for  the  Government  candidates, 
they  generally  experienced  defeat.  The 
lowering  of  the  qualification  to  two 
hundred  francs  told  with  decisive 
•effect  upon  the  returns.  The  Royal- 
ists, who  were  very  powerful  in  some 


departments,  especially  in  the  south 
and  west,  generally  kept  aloof  and  took 
no  part  in  the  elections,  following  an 
opinion,  very  common  in  such  cii'cum- 
stances,  that  things  must  be  worse 
before  they  are  better,  and  that  the 
only  way  to  damp  the  ardour  for  revo- 
lutions is  to  let  the  people  experience 
their  effects.  A  great  number  of  new 
deputies  were  elected ;  no  less  than  two 
hundred  and  three  members  of  the 
former  Chamber  were  not  found  in  the 
new.  iSTevertheless  the  majority  of 
the  new  deputies  Avere  not  absolute 
Republicans,  but  strong  and  ardent 
Liberals,  thirsting  for  Avealth,  power, 
and  distinction,  and  impressed  Avith 
the  idea  that  they  could  be  obtained 
only  by  falling  in  Avith,  and  even  anti- 
cipating, the  public  Avishes.  Among 
them  were  scA^eral  celebrated  men — 
M.  Arago,  ]\I.  Duvergier  de  Hauranne, 
M.  Thiers,  andM.  Gamier  Pages.  The 
Opposition  had  no  acknoAA'ledged  lead- 
er, but  jM.  Odillon  Barrot  Avas  the 
most  ready  orator  and  influential  man 
among  them.  To  follow  out  the  Rca'o- 
lution  of  July,  and  establish  a  govern- 
ment in  harmony  Avith  its  spirit,  was 
the  prevailing  Avish  of  the  electoral 
colleges  ;  and  the  first  triumph  AA'hich 
they  desired  over  the  Legitimists  Avas 
the  abolition  of  the  hereditary  peer- 
age. So  general  AA^as  the  feeling  on 
this  subject  that  it  Avas  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  distinct  pledge  to  tlie  electors 
from  the  great  majority  of  the  repre- 
sentatives. 

58.  The  Chambers  met  on  the  23d 
July.  "Gentlemen,"  said  the  King, 
in  a  speech  dictated  hy  Casimir  Perier, 
and  read  from  his  manuscript,  "  I  am 
happy  to  find  myself  in  tlie  midst  of 
you,  and  in  the  hall  Avhicli  Avitncssed 
my  oaths.  Peneti'ated  by  a  sense  of 
the  duties  Avhich  they  have  imposed 
upon  me,  I  Avill  ahvays  look  for  sup- 
port in  the  national  Avill,  of  Avhich 
you  are  the  constitutional  organs ;  and 
I  expect  fiom  you  that  cordial  co-op- 
eration Avhich  can  alone  give  my  gov- 
ernment the  strength  Avithout  Avhicli 
it  Avill  be  unable  to  respond  to  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  nation.  I  have  said, 
gentlemen,  that  henceforth  the  charter 
shall  be  a  truth :  Avhat  1  have  said  has 
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alrecady  been  accomplished.  The  char- 
ter is  nothing  bnt  a  constitutional 
monarchy,  with  its  conditions  loyally 
maintained,  its  consequences  frankly 
accepted.  In  calling  me  to  the  tin-one, 
France  wished  that  royalty  should  be- 
come national ;  it  did  not  intend  it 
should  be  impotent.  A  government 
Avithout  force  can  never  be  suitable  for 
a  great  nation.  I  have  just  traversed 
great  part  of  France ;  the  marks  of 
affection  I  have  received  have  deeply 
touched  my  heart ;  they  are  ever  pre- 
sent to  my  thoughts.  You  will  assist 
me  in  accomplishing  the  objects  I 
have  so  nmcli  at  heart.  Order  shall 
be  protected,  liberty  guaranteed,  the 
efforts  of  the  factious  confounded  and 
repressed.  Thence  will  arrive  that 
confidence  in  the  future  which  can 
alone  secure  the  prosperity  of  the  State. 
1  know  the  extent  of  suffering  which 
the  .commercial  crisis  in  Avhich  the 
nation  has  been  involved  has  pro- 
duced :  I  am  grieved  at  it,  and  admire 
the  courage  with  wliich  it  has  been 
borne.  I  hope  it  is  drawing  to  its  close, 
and  that  ere  long  the  maintenance  of 
order  will  revive  the  security  necessary 
for  the  exj^enditure  of  capital,  and  re- 
store to  our  commerce  and  industry 
its  wonted  activity." 

59.  Notwithstanding  the  ardent  Avisli 
thus  expressed  by  the  Sovereign  for  a 
strong  Government,  and  the  support 
of  the  majority  of  the  Chamber,  he 
soon  found  tliat  he  was  not  likely  to 
obtain  it.  The  crises  on  which  sup- 
port to  the  rrovernment  from  the  Leg- 
islature and  the  nation  is  most  required, 
are  generally  those  when  it  is  most  re- 
solutely withheld ;  for  every  one  is  then 
striving  for  himself,  and  self  counsels 
coincidence  with  the  majority.  At  the 
ver}'-  first  division  for  the  choice  of  a 
President,  the  weakness  of  Government 
and  the  democratic  temper  of  the  Cliam- 
ber  became  apparent.  The  candidate 
of  the  Cabinet  for  the  Presidency  was 
M.  Girod  de  TAin,  and  M.  Lalitte  of 
the  Opposition.  The  first  had  171 
votes,  the  si'(;ond  168  ;  so  that  M.  Casi- 
mir  Perier  prevailed  only  by  a  majority 
of  3  votes.  But  the  result  was  still 
more  disheartening  on  the  contests  for 
the  Vice-Presidencies;  for  M.  Dupont 


de  I'Eure  and  M.  Beranger,  the  Lib- 
eral candidates,  had  a  majority  of  10 
over  the  Government  ones.  The  de- 
feat of  Ministers  was  now  apparent,  as 
Casimir  Perier  had  always  declared 
that  he  would  only  rule  by  means  of 
a  parliamentar}'  majority,  which,  he 
thought,  should  be  at  least  of  40  votes. 
He  and  ]\I.  Sebastiani,  Baron  Louis, 
and  M.  J\Iontalivet  accordingly  the 
same  day  tendered  their  resignations 
to  the  King.  To  all  appearance,  a 
change  of  Ministry  was  inevitable, 
when  it  was  prevented,  and  they  were 
induced  to  resume  their  seats,  by  the 
intelligence  which  reached  Paris  by 
telegraph  on  the  very  next  day,  that 
the  JJutcli  troops  had  invaded  Belgium. 

60.  To  understand  how  this  came 
about,  it  must  be  premised  that  the 
relative  positions  of  Belgium  and  Hol- 
land had  essentially  changed  during 
the  nine  months  which  had  elapsed 
since  the  house  of  Nassau  was  precipi- 
tated from  the  throne  at  Brussels. 
Patriotic  spirit,  vigour  of  administra- 
tion, wisdom  of  council,  had  done  as 
much  on  the  one  side  as  tumult,  self- 
ishness, and  disunion  had  effected  on 
the  other.  There  was  no  need  for  the 
intervention  of  a  congress :  a  fair  stages 
and  no  favour  was  all  that  the  King  of 
the  Netherlands  required  to  regain  his 
lost  dominions.  Such  had  been  the 
yigour  of  administration  in  Holland 
since  tlie  catastrojihe  occurred,  that 
she  had  now  sixty-eight  thousand  men 
on  foot,  of  which  four  thousand  eight 
hundred  were  cavalry,  -with  a  Jiundred 
and  fifty  guns  ready  for  the  field,  be- 
sides four  sail  of  the  line,  and  a  large 
ileet  of  smaller  vessels  ready  for  sea. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  preparations 
of  the  Belgians  had  been  on  paper  and 
in  words  only.  Such  had  been  the 
stagnation  of  commerce,  and  the  mis- 
ery of  the  industrious  classes  in  con- 
sequence of  the  revolution,  that  the 
collection  of  taxes  in  most  places  had 
become  impossible.  The  provisional 
government  at  l>nissels  was  without 
either  money,  men,  or  consideration. 
Tlie  assembly  there  decreetl  tlie  forma- 
tion of  an  armed  force  of  a  liundred 
thousand   men,    but   there   vcre   not 
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twenty -five  thousand  really  present 
v/ith  the  standards,  and  they  were  in 
th'3  most  miserable  state,  without  ma- 
gazines, ecjuipments,  or  discipline.  In 
addition  to  this,  a  strong  party  in  the 
chief  toAvns,  particularly  Antwerp, 
Ghent,  Bruges,  and  Brussels,  com- 
posed of  the  richest  and  most  eminent 
citizens,  were  desirous  of  resuming  the 
connection  with  Holland,  and  the  King 
■was  in  daily  expectation  of  a  counter- 
revolution to  that  effect,  or  an  election 
of  one  of  his  sons  as  kmg  of  the  Bel- 
gians. 

61.  In  these  circumstances,  what  the 
principle  of  non-intervention  recpiired, 
and  the  five  powers  whose  representa- 
tives were  assembled  at  London  should 
have  done,  if  they  had  really  been  ac- 
tuated by  that  principle,  or  influenced 
by  a  sense  of  justice,  was  very  evident. 
They  should  simply  have  formed  a  cor- 
don of  troops  round  Holland  and  Flan- 
ders, and  allowed  them  to  fight  it  out 
without  foreign  interference  either  in 
favour  of  one  party  or  the  other.  Con- 
siderations of  the  highest  political  im- 
portance, with  a  view  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe, 
had  suggested  the  formation  of  that 
united  kingdom,  and  these  considera- 
tions had  only  become  the  more  press- 
ing from  the  Eevolution  of  1830  in 
France,  and  the  extreme  violence  with 
which  the  great  majority  there  was 
now  urging  the  Government  to  embrace 
the  cause  of  the  malcontents  in  all  the 
adjacent  countries,  and  adopt  a  system 
of  general  propagandism.  Still  these 
considerations  did  not  authorise  tlie 
armed  intervention  of  the  great  powers ; 
because,  although  they  had  all  guaran- 
teed the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands 
to  Frederick -William,  that  gave  them 
a  title  to  support  him  only  against  for- 
eign aggression,  not  domestic  revolt. 
But  now  the  course  of  events  had  ren- 
dered the  just  course  at  the  same  time 
the  wisest.  Princijile  and  expedience 
for  once  pointed  in  the  same  direction. 
The  faith  of  treaties  and  the  dictates 
of  public  morality  alike  prescribed 
non-intervention;  and  it  at  the  same 
time  promised  to  restore  the  bamer  of 
Europe  against  France,  and  preserve 
that  which  the  victories  of  Marlborough 


had  won,  and  those  of  "Wellington  had 
secured. 

62.  Obvious  as  these  considerations 
were,  and  decisively  as  they  would  at 
any  other  time  have  spoken  to  any 
government  of  Great  Britain,  there 
were  others  which  told  with  still  more 
effect  at  the  moment  on  the  minds  of 
the  able  statesmen  who  at  that  period 
directed  the  foreign  aiiairs  of  Franco 
and  England.  Both  these  countries 
were  then  in  a  state  of  revolution,  and 
foreign  affairs  were  regarded  in  both, 
less  with  reference  to  the  future  inte- 
rests of  either  country,  than  to  their 
2rrcscnt  bearing  on  the  jwsition  of  the 
party  which  had  risen  in  each  to  the 
direction  of  government.  M.  Talley- 
rand was  the  representative  of  the 
Citizen- King,  who  had  in  a  moment  of 
public  fervour,  and  by  the  aid  of  the 
popular  party  in  Paris,  dethroned  his 
lawful  sovereign,  and  now  with  diffi- 
culty restrained  the  loudly- expressed 
demand  of  the  iDarty  to  whom  he  owed 
his  elevation,  that  France  should  lend 
its  aid  to  the  democratic  interest  in  all 
the  adjoining  states,  and  in  particular 
support  the  revolutionary  government 
recently  established  in  Belgium.  Lord 
Palmerston  was  the  foreign  secretary 
of  a  ministry  in  England  which  had 
recently  overturned  the  long-establish- 
ed dominion  of  the  Tories,  and  only 
now  maintained  its  ground  against 
them  by  having  awakened  and  by 
keeping  alive  a  burst  of  democratic 
fervour,  second  only  to  that  which 
had  recently  overturned  the  throne  of 
Charles  X.  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel. 

63.  However  obviously  the  ultimate 
and  lasting  interests  of  both  countries 
might  require  the  maintenance  of  the 
barrier  of  the  Low  Countries  to  pre- 
vent their  collision,  and  however  loud- 
ly the  principles  of  non-intervention 
demanded  an  entire  abstinence  on  either 
side  from  any  interference  in  the  quar- 
rels of  Holland  and  Belgium,  yet  it 
was  evident  that  such  a  course  Avould . 
at  the  moment  be  perilous  to  the  gov- 
ernment at  the  head  of  both.  The  Ca- 
binet of  Louis  Philippe  would  never 
recover  in  France  the  discredit  of  hav- 
ing allowed  the  patriots  of  Belgium  to 
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be  put  clown  by  tlie  advanced-guard  of 
tlic  Holy  Alliance,  and  lost  the  oppor- 
tunity of  wresting  from  the  Allies  the 
inestimable  barrier  of  the  Flemish  for- 
tresses ;  the  Whigs  in  England  Avould 
have  been  seriously  weakened  in  the 
estimation  of  their  popular  supporters 
at  the  critical  moment  of  the  Reform 
struggle,  if  they  had  looked  tamely  on 
wdiile  Frederick  -  William  suppressed 
the  insurrection  in  Belgium,  and  pre- 
vented the  tricolor  flag  from  waving  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt.  In  a  violent 
political  crisis,  considerations  of  party 
generally  jirevail  over  those  of  coun- 
try; and  thence  the  entire  deviation 
whicb  ensued  in  the  policy  of  England 
from  that  which  had  been  invariably 
pursued  by  its  Government  for  two 
hundred  years. 

64.  The  leaders  of  the  revolution  in 
Belgium  were  well  aware  of  the  dan- 
gerous gi'ound  on  which  they  stood. 
They  knew  that  they  were  in  a  man- 
ner the  advanced-work  of  revolution 
against  Europe,  and  that  Holland  was 
the  advanced-work  of  Europe  against 
them  ;  and  it  Avas  on  the  support  of 
France  and  England  that  they  looked 
for  their  only  effectual  aid  against  the 
open  or  covert  hostility  of  Russia  and 
Prussia.  No  sooner,  accordingly,  did 
they  receive  Louis  Philippe's  refusal  of 
the  crown  for  the  Duke  de  Nemours, 
than  all  shades  of  the  Liberal  party 
concurred  in  offering  it  to  Prince  Leo- 
pold of  Saxe-Cobourg,  by  wdiom  it  was, 
after  some  hesitation,  accepted.  This 
hesitation  was  produced  by  a  doubt  as 
to  the  extent  of  territory  which  was  to 
belong  to  the  new  kingdom  on  the 
side  of  Limburg  and  Luxembourg,  as 
his  declinature  of  the  crown  of  Greece 
had  been  occasioned  by  the  exclusion 
of  Candia  from  its  limits.  Having, 
however,  received  satisfactor}-  assur- 
ances from  the  Court  of  St  James  on 
this  point,  he  accepted  the  proffered 
diadem,  and  soon  after  made  a  public 
entry  wdth  great  eclat  into  Brussels.  M. 
de  TallejTand  had  strongly  supported 
the  British  Government  in  its  efforts 
to  procure  that  nomination  ;  for  he 
foresaw  in  it  a  termination  of  all  dis- 
cord between  France  and  England  on 
the  subject,  and  the  only  real  security 


for  the  new  -  boi-n  royalty  of  Louis 
Philippe  against  the  now  scarcely  dis- 
guised hostility  of  the  northern  powers. 

65.  But  although  the  veteran  diplo- 
matist was  undoubtedly  right  in  sup- 
posing that  the  election  of  the  widower 
of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  and  the  per- 
sonal friend  of  the  leading  Whigs  in 
England,  would  remove  all  jealousy  on 
the  part  of  its  Cabinet  to  the  new  ar- 
rangement in  the  Low  Countries,  yet 
it  was  very  far  from  having  the  same 
effect  on  the  relations  of  Holland  and 
Belgium  themselves  ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  much  aggravated  the  causes  of  irri- 
tation between  these  two  rival  states. 
The  Belgian  congress,  which  was  auda- 
cious in  proportion  to  its  weakness, 
and  could  "with  difficulty  be  brought 
to  reason  or  a  just  sense  of  its  situa- 
tion by  the  threatened  hostility  of  the 
five  powers,  no  sooner  found  itself 
supported  by  England,  from  whom 
most  hostility  was  to  be  apprehended, 
than  it  rose  in  its  demands,  and  in- 
sisted upon  the  cession  of  Luxembourg 
and  Limburg  to  the  new  kingdom. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  King  of  Hol- 
land was  determined  to  make  no  more 
concessions,  and  to  bring  the  negotia- 
tions which  appeared  to  be  intermin- 
able to  an  end.  He  therefore  formally 
intimated  to  the  Belgian  Government 
his  acceptance  of  the  conditions  of 
separation  between  the  two  states,  as 
fixed  by  the  protocols  of  20th  and  27th 
Januaiy  hi-st,  but  notified  that  if  the 
Belgian  Government  did  not  intimate 
their  adherence  within  five  days,  he 
would  consider  himself  entitled  to  act 
for  himself.  In  making  this  declara- 
tion, William  was  in  secret  much  in- 
fluenced by  irritation  at  the  election 
of  Prince  Leopold  to  the  throne  of 
Belgium.  He  had  all  along  been  sup- 
ported by  a  strong  party,  composed  of 
the  most  respectable,  though  not  the 
most  numerous,  citizens  in  Belgium  ; 
and  it  was  not  till  the  election  of 
Leopold  was  declared  that  he  lost  the 
hope  he  had  always  entertained  of  the 
crown  being  tendered  to  one  of  his  own 
family. 

66.  The  same  election  cau.sed  the  feel- 
ings of  the  Government  which  ruled  the 
destinies  of  Great  Britain  to  undergo  a 
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still  more  decisive  change  towards  him. 
England  was  now  convulsed  by  the  Re- 
forri  passion,  and  it  was  only  by  feed- 
ing it  that  the  Whig  Ministry  could 
retain  possession  of  the  reins  of  power. 
As  such,  it  naturally  felt  a  secret  lean- 
ing and  partiality  for  a  popular,  and  a 
distrust  of  a  conservative  power.  Bel- 
gium was  the  advanced-work  of  the 
revolutionary,  Holland  of  the  legi- 
timate monarchies.  France  was  the 
protector  of  the  former,  Russia  of  the 
latter.  This  state  of  things— new  in 
recent  British  history,  though  well 
known  in  the  days  of  the  Reforma- 
tion— now  began  for  the  first  time  to 
influence  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
countiy,  and  Holland  was  the  first 
power  which  experienced  the  change. 
Leopold  was  a  constitutional  monarch ; 
le  was  the  eUve  of  Great  Britain,  the 
personal  friend  of  the  existing  ]\Iinis- 
ters,  and  they  had  placed  him  on  the 
throne.  In  all  these  respects  William 
of  Holland  was  the  very  reverse  :  he 
stood  on  hereditary  right ;  he  was  the 
'j)rotcge  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  the  pupil 
of  Russia.  Thus  the  ancient  and  long- 
established  alliance  with  Holland  in- 
sensibly turned,  first  into  coldness, 
and  ere  long  into  hostility ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  sympathy  of  feeling 
and  identity  of  party  interest  was  ra- 
pidly converting  the  ancient  jealousy 
of  France  into  a  feeling  of  cordial 
amity,  which  ere  long  terminated  in 
alliance.  Thence  the  immense  import- 
ance of  the  political  clianges  in  Great 
Britain  which  were  in  progi'ess  at  this 
time,  and  have  occupied  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  this  history.  They  brought  on 
not  only  an  alteration  in  the  internal 
constitution  of  Great  Britain  equiva- 
lent to  a  revolution,  but  an  entire 
change  in  the  alliances  of  Europe,  and 
in  the  foreign  policy  of  its  principal 
monarchies. 

67.  Luxembourg  was  the  point  where 
this  change  in  the  foreign  policy  of 
England  first  appeared.  It  has  been 
already  mentioned  that  by  article  2d  of 
the  Act  of  Separation  between  the  two 
states,  which  had  been  sanctioned  by 
all  the  powers,  it  had  been  stated  that 
this  province  should  belong  to  Hol- 
land, as  part  of  the  ancient  patrimony 


of  the  house  of  Nassau.  *  But  no  sooner 
was  the  election  of  Leopold  as  King  of 
Belgium  determined  on,  than  the  Brit- 
ish Ministry,  forgetting  in  the  heat  of 
party  conflict  alike  the  faith  of  treaties 
and  the  lasting  interests  of  their  coun- 
try, pa.ssed  over  to  tlie  other  side,  and 
announced  by  a  letter  of  Lord  Pon- 
sonby  to  the  congress  of  Brussels,  that, 
pro%ided  they  submitted  without  re- 
serve to  the  Conference,  the  latter 
would  use  their  best  endeavours  to  ob- 
tain the  Grand-duchy  of  Luxembourg 
for  them  by  negotiation,  and  upon  giv- 
ing to  Holland  a  suitable  indemnit\% 
and  in  the  mean  time  protect  them 
from  any  attack  on  the  part  of  the 
German  Confederation,  f  Justly  alarm- 
ed at  this  declared  intention  of  de- 
spoiling him  of  part  of  his  paternal 
inheritance  on  the  part  of  the  London 
conference,  and  anticipating  nothing 
but  coercion  from  the  "powerful  med- 
iation" of  such  formidable  pacificators, 
the  King  of  Holland  lost  no  time  in 
protesting  solemnly  against  any  such 
project  being  entertained,  and  appeal- 
ing to  the  faith  of  treaties  to  maintain 
him  in  the  possessions  of  his  family, 
and  the  limits  assigned  to  him  by  the 
mediating  powers  themselves.  + 

'^  "  Les  limites  cle  la  Hollancle  comprend- 
rout  tous  les  teixitoires,  places,  villes,  et 
lieux  qui  appartenaient  a  la  ci-devant  Repub- 
lique  des  provinces  unies  des  Pays  Bas  en 
I'annee  1790.  La  Belgique  sera  formee  de 
tout  le  reste  des  territoires  qui  avaieut  regu 
la  denomination  du  Royauine  des  Pays  Bas 
dans  les  traites  de  1S15."  Luxembourg  and 
Limburg  were  held  instead  of  the  old  patri- 
mony of  the  house  of  Nassau,  formed  a  part 
of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  and  never 
were  included  in  Belgium  at  all. — Protocole, 
20th  Jan.  1S31;  Ann.  Hist.,  vol.  xiv.  p.  410. 
and  ante,  chap.  xxv.  sect.  22. 

t  "  Si  la  Belgique  consent  a  se  placer  dans 
le  cercle  des  etats  Europeens,  reconnaissant 
les  traites  enonces,  la  conference  Taiderapur 
une  pvUsante  mediation  a  ohtcnir  Ic  Duche  de 
Luxembourg  jmr  un  traite,  et  moyennant  une 
indemnite  equitable;  et,  par  des  moyens  as- 
sures, la  conference  previendra  toute  attaque 
militaire  de  la  i)art  de  la  Confederation  Ger- 
manique  pendant  la  negociation."— Lord  PoN- 
80NBV  au  Congres  de  Bruxelles;  Ann.  Hist., 
vol.  xiv.  p.  410. 

t  "  Le  Roi  s'en  tient  a  I'acte  de  separation 
que  les  cinq  puissances  lui  ont  propose,  et 
qu'il  a  accepte  sans  reserve.  L'article  2  de 
cet  acte  reconnait  expressement  que  le  grand- 
duche  appartient  a  la  maison  de  Nassau.  II 
est  done  difficile  a  concevoir  qu'il  pourrait 
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68.  "Without  going  into  the  tedious 
details  of  those  negotiations,  which 
continued  without  intermission  for  the 
next  two  months,  and  went  the  lengtli 
of  above  fifty  protocols,  it  is  sufficient 
to  observe  that  neither  party  abated 
in  their  demands,  and  it  ere  long  be- 
canie  evident  that  a  rupture  had  be- 
come unavoidable.  The  Belgian  As- 
sembly and  King  liCopold,  in  secret 
supported  by  England  and  France,  in- 
sisted that  negotiations  should  be  be- 
gun between  the  two  states  for  the 
purpose  of  severing  the  Grand-duchy 
of  Luxembourg  from  Holland,  and 
annexing  it  to  Belgium ;  while  Wil- 
liam, more  openly  backed  by  Russia 
and  Prussia,  as  strenuously  insisted 
that  nothing  remained  to  negotiate 
about,  that  he  accepted  absolutely  and 
unconditionally  the  Act  of  Separation 
as  it  had  been  fixed  by  the'five  powers 
themselves,  and  declined  all  proposals 
of  exchange  or  compromise.  Aware 
that  matters  Avere  coming  to  extremi- 
ties, and  that  hostilities  might  ere 
long  break  out,  England  and  France 
entered  into  a  secret  treaty,  the  pur- 
port of  which  was,  that  Holland  and 
Iklgium  should  be  forcibly  restrained 
from  coming  to  blows,  and  that  for 
this  purpose  an  English  fleet  should 
be  cautiously  collected  in  the  Downs, 
ready  to  cross  over  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Scheldt,  and  a  French  army  of 
40,000  assembled  on  the  Flemish  fron- 
tier. M.  Talleyrand  said,  in  reference 
to  this  treaty,  that  "  England  and 
France  were  two  gendarmes  who  forci- 
bly intervened  to  prevent  a  duel ; " 
and  had  such  been  the  character  of  the 
intervention,  there  could  be  no  ques- 
tion of  its  propriety  or  justice.  But 
he  forgot  to  add  that  the  intervention 
assumed  a  very  different  character 
when  the  gendarmes  interfered  to  en- 
able one  of  the  combatants  with  im- 
punity to  rob  the  other. 

C'tre  question  d'unc  negociation  snr  cdtesouve- 
rainete,  laquelle  memc  par  I'adhesion  condi- 
tionnelle  de  la  Belgique  aux  bases  de  separa- 
tion ne  laisserait,  pas  de  rencontrer  les  plus 
prandes  difficultes,  attcndu  que  le  grand- 
fluche  a  reiiiplace,  pour  le  roi  et  les  princess 
de  sa  maison,  ses  etats  hereditaires,  et  qii'il 
est  d'une  valeur  inappreciable  a  ses  yeux. " — 
Le  Roi  an  Conrjres  a  Londrcs,  June  5,  1S31 ; 
Ann.  Hist.,  vol.  xiv.  p.  410. 


69.  The  pretensions  of  the  Belgian 
Assembly  rose  in  proportion  as  Eng- 
land and  France  manifested  a  disposi- 
tion in  their  favour ;  and  at  length 
they  arrived  at  such  a  point  that  they 
declared  they  would  not  he  hound  by 
the  Act  of  Separation  of  the  two  states. 
Upon  this  the  French  and  English 
]\linisters.  Lord  Ponsonby  and  General 
Belliard,  left  Brussels.  Negotiations, 
however,  still  went  on  in  London, 'ar.d 
Leopold  formally  accepted  the  crown, 
on  condition  of  the  Conference  givirg 
him  the  advantages  stipulated  in  eigh- 
teen articles,  which  differed  widely 
from  the  original  Act  of  Separation, 
and  gave  Belgium  much  more  than 
had  belonged  to  it  in  1790,  besides 
leaving  the  question  of  Luxembouig 
open.  To  this  the  Conference  in  Lon- 
don agreed,  deeming  the  settlement  of 
the  Jjelgian  question  by  placing  Leo- 
pold on  the  throne,  an  advantage  so 
great  that  it  was  worth  purchasing  by 
the  sacrifice  of  some  of  the  rights  of 
Holland.  When  this  resolution  was 
notified  to  the  King  of  Holland,  he 
declined  to  accept  it,  in  calm  but  dig- 
nified terms  ;  and  orders  were  given  to 
the  troops  on  the  frontier  to  move  for- 
ward, while  General  Cliasse  announced 
the  termination  of  the  armistice,  con- 
cluded on  the  5th  of  November  pre- 
ceding, to  the  Belgian  governor  of 
Antwerp.* 

♦  "Les  18  articles  que  vos  Excellences 
m'ont  fait  Thonneur  de  m'adresser,  et  qui 
sout  proposes  aux  deux  parties  comme  iin. 
base  de  preliminaires  d'un  traite  de  paix, 
changent  toutes  les  combinaisons.  Le  con- 
tenu  inattendu  de  cette  piScc  a  d'autant  plus 
douloureusement  affecte  sa  Majeste,  que, 
d'aprfes  ce  qui  en  resulte,  la  Conference  n'a 
pas  juge  devoir  accueillir  une  seule  des  ob- 
servations multipliees  produites  paries  pleni- 
potentiaires  des  Pays  Bas.  La  plupart  de  ces 
articles  seniblent  le  resultat  d'un  concert  avcc 
ceux  qui  exercent  le  pouvoir  en  Belgique. 
Mais  sans  s'arreter  a  cette  apparence,  il  est 
de  fait  qu'ils  furent  sinmltanoment  eominu- 
niqu^s  a  la  Belgique  et  a  la  HoUande,  et  quo 
principalement  on  ne  consulta  point  sur  leur 
contenu,  le  Cabinet  de  la  Haye,  comme  sa 
JLijeste,  avait  bicn  droit  de  I'attenilre.  A 
I'exemple  des  souverains  les  jilus  puissans,  il 
pourra  ceder  h  la  necessite  en  abandonnant 
a  leur  sort  ceux  de  ses  sujets  qui  se  sont 
soustraits  a  son  autorite,  niais  jamais  il  ne 
leur  sacrifiera  les  droits  de  la  Hollande.  Or, 
un  examen  reflechi  I'ayant  convaincu  que  les 
articles  preliminaires" livrcraieut  a  la  merci 
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70.  The  Dutch  army',  when  it  thus 
thre-.v  down  the  gauntlet  to  the  great- 
est ])owers  of  Europe,  was  in  a  very 
efficient  state,  and,  considering  the  re- 
sources of  the  country  by  which  it  was 
maintained,  surprisingly  numerous.  It 
consisted  of  70, 000  men,  recruited  from 
the  veteran  soldiers  of  Prussia,  Ger- 
many, and  Switzerland,  attracted  to 
the  standard  of  King  William  by  the 
ample  pay  ottered  by  the  Dutch  Gov- 
ernment. Of  this  force  40,000  were 
stationed  on  the  frontier  in  three  corps : 
one  under  General  Van  Gheen,  which 
had  orders  to  move  upon  Antwerp 
from  Breda  ;  the  second,  under  Gene- 
ral Georges,-  was  in  front  of  ]\Iaestricht ; 
while  the  third,  under  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  was  placed  between  them,  and 
was  to  advance  upon  Brussels.  On 
the  other  side,  the  Belgians  had  col- 
lected 12,000  men,  who  were  dignified 
by  the  name  of  the  Army  of  the 
Scheldt,  at  Maliues,  which  was  com- 
manded by  Leopold  in  person  ;  while 
•  .uother  corps,   10,000  strong,   under 

■  General  Daine,  was  stationed  between 
Maestricht  and  Hasselt.  The  compo- 
.sition  of  these  troops,  however,  was 
not  such  as  to  inspire  any  hope  that 
they  would  be  able  to  withstand  the 
shock  of  the  veteran  soldiers  who  were 
collected  round  the  Dutch  standards, 
for  they  were  nearly  all  raw  levies, 
chiefly  composed  of  the  rabble  of 
towns,  ill  equipped  and  worse  disci- 
plined, and  totally  destitute  of  the 
firmness  and  confidence  in  each  other 
requisite  to  success  in  the  field. 

71.  The  corps  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  crossed  the  frontier  on  the 
5th,  and  made  itself  master  of  Diest 
without  opposition ;  from  whence,  ad- 
vancing on  its  left  towards  Haelen, 
and  on  its  right  to  Sichem,  it  inter- 
posed between  the  enemy's  corps  at 
!Malines  and  the  one  on  the  Meuse, 

<!e  rinsurrectiou  les  interets  les'plus  cliers  de 
la  patrie,  il  ne  peut  dfes-lors  les  accepter,  et 
doit  derechef  reclamer  de  la  part  des  cinq 
puissances,  comme  j'ai  I'lionneur  de  la  faire 
en  son  nom.  Desormais  c'est  nne  querelle, 
tm  debat  entre  la  HoUande  et  la  Belgique, 
fctats  independants  et  separes;  il  a  ainsi  le 
droit  de  paix  et  de  guerre,  sans  qu'il  y  ait 
necessite  d'une  intervention  des  puissances." 
— Protestation  da  Roi  Gidllauriie,  26th  June 
IS31 ;  Capefigue,  vol.  v.  pp.  173,  175. 


and  rendered  their  junction  impracti- 
cable. This  was  in  itself  a  great  ad- 
vantage, which  would  probably  be  de- 
cisive of  the  issue  of  the  campaign  ; 
but  it  was  rendered  still  more  impor- 
tant by  what  soon  after  occurred  with 
the  Dutch  left  on  the  Meuse.  The 
Belgians  Avere  there  attacked  on  the 
road  between  Hasselt  and  Tongres  by 
General  Georges's  corps,  and  routed 
with  such  facility  that  the  affair  could 
not  be  called  a  battle.  At  the  first 
shot  the  Belgian  infantry  took  to 
flight ;  their  artillery,  in  the  confu- 
sion, fired  on  their  own  men,  taking 
them  for  enemies ;  and  the  cavalry 
completed  the  disorder  by  wheeling 
about  and  trampling  under  foot  their 
own  foot-soldiers  in  the  general  flight. 
In  frightful  confusion  the  whole  army 
fled  to  Liege,  with  the  loss  of  its  en- 
tire artillery,  caissons,  and  baggage, 
leaviug  Brussels  uncovered  to  its  fate. 
That  city  was  now  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Dutch  troops  ;  for  on  the  very  day 
when  this  disaster  happened  to  the 
army  of  the  Meuse,  Leopold,  finding 
his  right  entirely  uncovered,  retired 
towards  Louvaiu,  and  took  up  an  in- 
trenched position  in  front  of  that  tovai. 
There  he  was  followed  by  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  attacked,  and  routed  with 
so  much  facilit}'  that  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  he  escaped,  after  losing  all 
his  artillery,  into  Louvain,  where  he 
was  shut  up  next  day  by  the  victorious 
Dutch.  Leopold  himself  behaved  with 
great  gallantry  in  this  aflair,  but  he 
could  not  communicate  his  own  spirit 
to  the  revolutionary  rabble  whom  he 
commanded.  In  these  disastrous  cir- 
cumstances, he  wrote  an  urgent  letter 
to  Marshal  Gerard,  who  commanded 
the  French  army  on  the  frontier,  to 
hasten  his  march  ;  and  a  limit  was 
thus  put  to  the  progress  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  when  he  was  at  the  gates  of 
Brussels,  held  his  rival  blockaded  in  a 
town  which  could  not  hold  out  three 
days,  and  when,  according  to  the  repub- 
lican journalists,  "  Belgium  was  Avith- 
in  a  hair's-breadth  of  destruction."  *' 

72.   But  it  was  no  part  of  the  policy 
of  France  to  allow  this  opportunity  of 

*  "  La  Belgique  etait  a  deux  doigts  de  sa 
pcrte.''— L.  Blanx',  voL  ii.  p.  422. 
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re-establishing  its  influence  in  Flanders 
to  be  lost,  or  of  the  new-born  liberal 
policy  of  England  to  interfere  with 
such  an  extension  of  the  power  of  their 
ancient  rival.  On  the  contrary',  the 
Oovernnients  of  both  countries  leant  to 
the  young  revolutionary  state,  and  re- 
garded with  jealousy  the  pretensions  of 
NVilliam,  the  protege  of  the  Holy  Al- 
liance, and  the  advanced-guard  of  the 
legitimist  sovereigns.  No  sooner,  ac- 
cordingly, was  the  intelligence  of  the 
crossing  the  frontier  by  the  Prince  of 
Orange  received  in  Paris  and  London, 
than  instructions  were  sent  by  the  two 
Governments  for  their  respective  forces 
to  advance.  The  English  fleet  made 
sail  from  the  Downs  for  the  mouth  of 
the  Scheldt ;  the  French  army  receiv- 
ed orders  instantly  to  cross  the  fron- 
tier and  move  upon  Louvain  and  Brus- 
sels. With  transports  of  joy  the  French 
troops  began  their  march,  the  soldiers 
chanting  songs  of  victory  ;  they  were 
advancing  against  the  Holy  Alliance  ; 
they  were  recommencing  the  career  of 
the  Grand  Army  ;  they  were  going  to 
level  the  Lion  of  Waterloo  !  Forty 
thousand  men,  in  the  highest  state  of 
discipline  and  equipment,  crossed  the 
frontier  on  the  9th,  and  on  the  12tli 
the  vanguard  entered  Brussels  at  tlie 
very  moment  when  the  victory  of  Lou- 
vain had  opened  to  the  Prince  of  Orange 
the  gates  of  the  capital. 

73.  Fortunately  for  the  peace  of 
Europe,  the  good  sense  of  the  King  of 
Holland,  which  was  eqiral  to  his  reso- 
lution, led  him  to  appreciate  the  dan- 
gers of  his  situation  if  he  persisted  any 
farther  in  hostilities.  He  had  received 
a  communication,  signed  by  the  am- 
bassadors of  all  the  five  powers,  to  tlie 
eff'ect  that  they  were  unanimously  re- 
solved to  put  a  period  to  hostilities  so 
eminently  hazardous  to  the  peace  of 
Europe,  and  that  France  and  England, 
in  interposing  to  prevent  tliem,  acted 
in  the  general  interest,  and  with  the 
concurrence  of  all  the  powers.  In  fact, 
a  protocol  had  been  signed  on  the  6th, 
which  regulated  the  intervention,  de- 
clared that  the  Conference  was  satis- 
fled  that  the  French  and  English  in- 
tervention was  done  in  the  intent  and 
iu  order  to  preserve  the  peace  of  Eu- 


rope, and  provided  that  the  mediating 
force  should  not  cross  the  frontier  of 
Old  Holland,  and  neither  invest  Maas- 
tricht nor  Venloo,  and  that  the  French 
troops  should  retire  within  the  French 
frontier,  and  the  English  fleet  to  the 
Downs,  as  soon  as  hostilities  ceased 
between  the  Dutch  and  Belgians.  As 
soon  as  he  was  informed  of  this  reso- 
lution on  the  part  of  the  five  powers, 
William  despatched  orders  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange  to  stop  hostilities, 
and  retire  Avithin  the  frontiers  of  Hol- 
land. The  order  reached  him  at  Lou- 
vain on  the  13th,  and  he  immediately 
concluded  a  convention  Avith  General 
Belliard,  who  commanded  the  French 
advanced-guard,  in  virtue  of  which  the 
Dutch  army  witlidrew  within  their  own 
frontier,  and  the  French,  after  some 
delay,  retired  to  their  own  country, 
without  having  had  the  satisfaction  of 
destroying  the  Lion  of  Waterloo  in  the 
course  of  their  expedition. 

74.  Nothing  but  the  preponderance 
of  France  and  England,  from  their 
united  policy  and  geographical  posi- 
tion, so  near  the  seat  of  hostilities,  and 
the  danger  to  which  they  themselves 
were  exposed  by  the  still  doubtful  con- 
test on  the  shores  of  the  Vistula  which 
will  immediately  be  recounted,  could 
have  induced  the  northern  powers  to 
look  quietly  on,  while  the  western  po- 
tentates took  upon  themselves,  in  this 
manner,  to  arrange  the  affairs  of  Flan- 
ders at  their  own  pleasure,  and  keep 
up  by  force  the  revolutionary  state  of 
Belgium,  at  the  very  moment  when  it 
had  iu  reality  fallen  under  the  restored 
dominion  of  its  lawful  sovereign.  In 
truth,  the  powers  engaged  in  the  Con- 
ference were  as  mucli  divided  on  the 
subject,  notwithstanding  their  appa- 
rent unanimity,  as  Holland  and  Bel- 
gium ;  and  it  Avas  Avith  gi-eat  difticulty 
a  rupture  AA-as  i)revented  between  them. 
A  spark  Avould  then  have  lighted  the 
flame  of  a  Continental  Avar ;  and  had 
the  aff"air  of  Poland  been  settled  three 
months  earlier  than  it  actually  AA'as, 
the  French  invasion  of  Belgium  Avould 
have  proved  that  sjjark.  But  tlie  terror 
of  a  general  AA-ar,  for  Avhich  they  Avere 
Avholly  unprepared,  and  an  undefined 
dread  of  revolt  in  their  OAvn  dominions. 
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if  a  strife  of  opinion  were  openly  waged 
in  Europe,  prevailed  o-ver  these  views, 
and  a  sort  of  tacit  agreement  took  place 
between  tlie  five  powers,  to  tlie  effect 
that  France  and  England  should  be 
permitted  to  arrange  at  pleasure  the 
affairs  of  Belgium,  provided  they  al- 
lowed Russia  and  Prussia  at  will  to 
settle  those  of  Poland. 

75.  But  although  hostilities  were 
thus  stopped  in  Flanders,  and  WilKam 
was  prevented  from  recovering  the  lost 
part  of  his  dominions,  at  the  very  time 
when  he  had  decisively  defeated  the 
rebels  in  them,  yet  he  gained  much, 
both  in  material  advantage  and  moral 
influence,  by  the  brief  passage  at  arms 
which  had  taken  place.  Short  as  the 
period  of  hostilities  had  been,  it  had 
proved  both  the  vigour,  patriotism, 
and  unanimity  of  Holland,  and  the 
■weakness,  disunion,  and  inefliciency  of 
Belgium.  It  was  now  demonstrated 
beyond  all  dispute,  that  the  Belgian 
revolution  had  been  the  Avork  merely 
of  the  heated  democrats  of  a  few  great 
towns,  and  had  no  foundation  in  the 
solid  sense  or  settled  wishes  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Flanders ;  for  the  revolutionary  state, 
with  four  millions  of  inhabitants,  had 
been  vanquished  in  a  few  days  by  the 
conservative  with  two  millions  and  a 
half.  It  was  now  evident  to  all  the 
world  that  a  democratic  dynasty  could 
not  stand  of  itself  in  Flanders,  and 
that,  if  not  propped  up  by  the  adjoin- 
ing Liberal  Governments  of  France  and 
England,  it  would  at  once  fall  to  the 
ground.  These  conclusions  flowed  so 
evidently  from  what  had  occurred,  that 
they  soon  came  not  only  to  aff'ect  gen- 
eral opinion  over  Europe,  but  materi- 
ally to  influence  the  views  of  the  Lon- 
don Conference.  After  mature  delib- 
eration, the  amlmssadors  of  the  five 
powers  presented  to  the  Kings  of  Hol- 
land and  Belgium  a  project  of  a  treaty 
for  the  separation  of  the  two  states, 
whicli  they  described  in  the  accom- 
panying letter  as  "final  and  in-evoc- 
able,"  but  containing  terms  far  more 
favourable  to  Holland  than  the  former 
one  of  eighteen  articles,  Avliieh  had 
been  rejected.  By  this  proposed  treaty, 
the  Grand-duchy  of  Luxembourg  was 


to  be  divided  between  the  two  powers, 
but  with  the  fortress  of  Luxembourg 
belonging  to  the  King  of  Holland,  as 
grand-duke  of  that  duchy,  he  receiv- 
ing a  portion  of  Limburg  in  indemnitv 
for  the  part  ceded;  the  district  oY 
Maestricht  was  also  partitioned,  but 
with  the  fortress  of  that  name  remain- 
ing to  L[olland ;  and  the  common  debt 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  was 
to  be  apportioned  on  the  footing  of 
8, 400, 000  florins  to  be  annually  paid 
by  the  Belgians,  and  5,050,000  to  be 
provided  for  by  the  Dutch  Government. 
This  treaty,  which  was  signed  by  the 
representatives  of  the  five  powers  on. 
the  15th  November  1831,  was  not  im- 
plicitly adojjted  by  either  of  the  states. 
concerned;  fresh  negotiations  took 
place,  and  a  memorable  siege  ensued, 
to  be  recounted  in  the  next  volume ; 
but  it  formed  the  basis  upon  whicli 
the  rival  pretensions  of  Holland  and 
Belgium  were  finally  adjusted. 

76.  If  the  effects  of  the  new-born 
alliance  of  the  Liberal  Governments  of 
France  and  England  were  proclaimed 
to  the  world  in  the  affairs  of  Flanders 
in  this  year,  they  were  not  less  clearly 
evinced  in  an  event  which  took  place, 
inconsiderable  in  itself,  but  very  sig- 
nificant of  accomplished  change,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tagus.  Some  French 
subjects  had  grounds  of  complaint 
against  the  Government  at  Lisbon,  and 
some  abusive  articles  had  appeared  in 
the  Portuguese  newspapers  against  the 
French  monarch.  These  grievances, 
which  would  have  been  the  fit  subject 
of  pacific  remonstrance  and  negotia- 
tion, were  taken  up  by  the  Cabinet  of 
Louis  Philippe  as  the  subject  of  na- 
tional quarrel;  and  they  resolved  to 
demand  reparation  at  the  cannon's 
mouth.  It  was  indispensable,  how- 
ever, to  obtain  the  assent  of  the  Brit- 
ish Government  to  any  armed  inter- 
vention in  the  Tagus;  but  this  was 
without  difficulty  jiroeured,  the  Eng- 
lish Cabinet  and  people  being  so  com- 
pletely absorbed  in  the  Reform  contest, 
that  foreign  affairs,  even  when  of  the 
most  pressing  kind,  and  touching  on 
the  most  interesting  recollections,  ex- 
cited scarcely  any  attention.  Tlie  con- 
sent of  the  British  Ministry  to  the  hos- 
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tile  demonstration  "being  thus  secured, 
the  French  Government  fitted  out  a 
lleet  of  six  ships  of  the  line  and  three 
frigates,  under  the  command  of  Ad- 
miral Koussin,  which  forthwith  set 
sail,  and  arrived  on  the  8th  July  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Tagus. 

77.  The  first  step  of  the  French  ad- 
miral was  to  send  a  fiag  of  truce  ashore, 
with  a  statement  of  his  demands,  which 
Avere, — the  dismissal  of  the  captain  of 
the  Portuguese  frigate  which  had  cap- 
tured a  French  packet-boat,    the  St 
Helena ;  a  compensation  in  money  for 
several  ]n-oprietors  who  had  sutfered 
during  the  blockade  of  Terceira  by  the 
Royalist  lleet ;  and  the  dismissal  of  all 
the  magistrates  who  were  said  to  have 
violated  the  privileges  of  French  sub- 
jects.    These  terms  not  having  been 
complied  with,  the  French  squadron 
entered  the   Tagus,    passed,    without 
sustaining   almost    any   damage,    the 
batteries  of  Fort  Belem,  on  which  the 
vessels,  in  moving  up,  opened  a  heavy 
fire,  and,  continuing  their  victorious 
course,  anchored  abreast  of  the  royal 
palace.    Nothing  now  remained  to  the 
Portuguese  Government  but  submis- 
sion.    The  conditions,  so  far  as  the  in- 
dividuals claiming  damages  were  con- 
cerned, were  at  once  complied  with, 
and  any  questions  of  a  general  nature 
referred  to  the  Conference  at  London ; 
but  the  Portuguese  fleet  was  carried 
oif  in  triumph  to  Brest.     This  vigor- 
ous demonstration  was  not  of  any  very 
material  importance  in  itself;  but  it 
assumed  great  magnitude  from  the  in- 
dication it  afi'ordedof  the  entire  change 
in  the  policy  of  Great  Britain,  which 
the  accession  of  the  Whig  party  to 
power  had  occasioned.     Don  Miguel 
had  appealed  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment for  protection,  when  the  attack 
was    impending,    and    been    refused. 
Europe  was  confounded  at  beholding 
England  calmly  abandoning  its  ancient 
ally  to  the  hostile  attacks  of  its  former 
rival ;  and  although  the  English  people, 
engrossed  with  the  Reform  struggle, 
and  incapable  of  taking  in  more  than 
one  idea  at  a  time,  paid  little  attention 
to  the  subject,  there  were  many  thought- 
ful persons  in  England  who  concurred 
in  the  mournfal  words  of  the  Duke  of 


AVcllington,  in  the  House  of  Peers, 
"that  it  went  to  his  heart  to  see  the 
French  dictate  peace  under  the  walls 
of  Lisbon." 

78.  Although  these  vigorous  demon- 
strations of  French  power  in  Flanders 
and  in  the  Tagus  went  far  to  restore 
the  credit  of  France  in  the  eyes  of 
foreign  nations,  and  beyond  all  ques- 
tion saved  the  ministry  of  Casimir 
Perier  from  the  shipwreck  with  which 
it  was  threatened  at  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  session,  yet  in  the 
end  tliey  rather  increased  than  less- 
ened the  difficulties  of  Government. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  people  at  these 
successful  foreign  interventions  became 
speedily  such  that  it  was  altogether 
ungovernable.  The  spirit  of  propa- 
gandism  into  which  democratic  fer- 
vour, when  successful,  invariably  runs, 
was  ere  long  so  violent  that  nothing 
within  the  power  of  Louis  Philippe 
could  satisfy  it.  The  Parisian  jom'nals 
would  gladly  have  faced  the  hostility 
of  the  whole  world  for  the  spread  of 
their  principles.  They  loudly  demand- 
ed the  immediate  march  of  one  army 
into  Italy,  to  excite  the  Italian  pa- 
triots ;  another  into  Belgium,  to  sup- 
port the  cause  of  insurrection  in  Flan- 
ders; and  a  third  into  Germany,  to 
make  its  way  through  the  tliree  hun- 
dred thousand  armed  men  of  the  Con- 
federation to  the  shores  of  the  Vistula, 
and  lend  its  aid  to  the  heroic  and  la- 
bouring Poles.  Secure  of  the  support, 
or  at  least  the  forbearance,  of  Eng- 
land, they  felt  confident  against  the 
world  in  arms.  Such  Avas  the  excite- 
ment produced  by  these  events,  that 
for  long  they  exclusively  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  Chamber,  to  the  en- 
tire stoppage  of  all  other  business. 
The  danger  of  the  crisis,  and  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  Government,  will  be  best 
appreciated  by  recapitulating  what,_in 
a  thousand  diflerent  forms,  and  with 
the  utmost  violence  of  language,  was 
advanced  on  either  side. 

79.  The  debates  began  in  the  Cham- 
ber on  the  9th  August,  and  lasted, 
without  intermission,  for  three  Aveeks. 
They  elicited  on  both  sides  the  whole 
oratorical  talent  of  France,  and  were 
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characterised  from  the  very  first  by 
uncommon  violence  of  language.  "We 
accuse  you,"  said  M.  Bignon,  General 
Lamarque,  Marshal  Clausel,  and  M. 
IMauguin,  "  of  having  compromised 
the  interest  of  France,  which  lies  in 
its  honour,  and  the  interests  of  hu- 
manity, Avliich  are  centred  in  its  gi-eat- 
iiess.  Recollect  what  we  were  a  year 
ago,  and  reflect  on  what  we  now  are. 
How  vast  was  the  prestige  with  which 
we  were  then  surrounded  !  In  the 
midst  of  nations  astounded,  and  kings 
struck  with  terror,  we  had  gi'asped 
again,  and  for  far  nobler  purposes  than 
he  wielded  it,  the  sceptre  of  ISTapoleon. 
ISever  was  situation  so  dazzling  as 
ours  then  was,  and  we  had  no  need  to 
disturb  the  world  to  attain  our  object, 
for  it  lay  at  our  mercy,  Now,  what 
can  we  do  ? — what  influence  do  we 
possess  in  Europe  ?  To  know  how  to 
assist  when  you  are  strong  is  the 
mark  of  a  wise  moderation ;  but  to 
tolerate  injustice  when  you  are  strong, 
is  the  distinctive  mark  of  pusillanim- 
ity. Look  aroimd  you,  and  see  what 
you  have  permitted  !  In  Italy  the 
Austrians  trampling  a  noble  people 
under  foot,  without  any  other  title 
than  that  of  the  strongest;  the  Con- 
ference in  London  cutting  asunder  na- 
tionalities, without  regard  either  to 
traditions,  interests,  or  affections,  at 
the  dictation  of  four  kings ;  the  Rus- 
sians proceeding  to  exterminate  a  gen- 
erous people — to  punish  them  for  hav- 
ing found  their  tyranny  intolerable. 
These  are  your  works.  This  you  have 
permitted,  in  this  you  have  concurred. 
Everywhere  around  you,  you  have  al- 
lowed the  rude  empire  of  force  to  be 
re-established,  to  our  eternal  disgrace, 
and  the  not  less  durable  misfortune 
of  those  who  loved  us,  who  relied  on 
our  support,  and  wlio  Avere  betrayed. 

80.  "  Boast  not  of  your  interven- 
tions ;  they  are  not  so  many  titles  of 
honour,  but  badges  of  servitude.  You 
have  demanded  the  retirement  of  the 
Austrians  from  Italy  in  ^Marcli,  and 
when  did  you  obtain  it  ?  In  July, 
when  tlieir  work  was  done,  the  pa- 
triots were  dispersed  and  destroyed, 
and  your  own  influence  in  the  penin- 
sula lost.      You  have   intervened   in 


Belgium,  and  in  what  character,  and 
at  whose  dictation  ?  Not  as  the  apos- 
tles of  freedom,  not  as  the  pioneers  of 
civilisation,  but  as  the  gendannerie 
of  the  Holy  Alliance,  to  carry  into 
execution  the  dictates  of  the  London 
Conference,  to  place  the  sovereign  of 
England's  choice  on  the  throne  of 
Flanders.  You  might  have  had  that 
beautiful  country  as  you  might  have 
had  the  fields  of  Lombardy,  and  its 
inhabitants  panted  for  a  reunion  with 
you,  but  you  rejected  their  advances 
for  fear  of  giving  umbrage  to  Eng- 
land !  Umbrage  to  England  !  It  was 
not  thus  that  our  fatliers  felt :  there 
was  no  terror  of  England  then.  If 
these  are  the  fruits  of  the  English  al- 
liance, better,  far  better,  to  brave  at 
once  its  hostility.  There  is  little  cause 
for  congratulation  on  the  expedition 
to  Lisbon,  how  honourable  soever  to 
those  engaged  in  it.  "\Ve  went  there, 
not  of  our  own  free  will,  but  by  the 
licence  of  England,  to  avenge  her 
causes  of  complaint  more  than  our 
own, — to  displace  a  sovereign  whom 
she  deems  it  for  her  interest  not  to 
recognise.  Such  is  the  degradation  to 
which  we  have  been  brought  by  the 
English  alliance  and  the  policy  of  Min- 
isters, that  the  Cabinet  of  St  James's 
has  no  longer  any  need  to  get  out 
fleets  or  armies  of  its  own  to  avenge 
its  wrongs  or  carry  into  execution  its 
decisions.  It  has  only  to  issue  its 
mandates  from  London,  and  the  fleets 
and  armies  of  France  become  the  in- 
struments of  its  vengeance — the  min- 
isters of  its  will. 

81.  "  We  are  always  told  we  must 
await  the  decisions  of  a  congress,  the 
resolutions  of  the  Conference,  Why 
a  congress,  why  a  conference  ?  What 
is  the  need  of  a  conference  after  the 
insurrection  at  Brussels — of  a  congress 
after  the  revolution  at  Warsaw  ?  Had 
you  at  once  recognised  the  nationality 
of  Poland,  wliat  effect  would  it  have 
produced  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula  ? 
Lithuania,  Podolia,  Volhynia  would 
immediately  have  been  in  arms ;  Gal- 
licia  and  Hungary  would  have  re- 
sponded to  the  cry ;  a  word  would 
have  disanned  Russia  and  Austiia,  re- 
cstablislied  the  balance  of  power,  and 
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rtstoved  France  to  its  proper  rank  and 
lead  in  Europe.  AVhat  could  tlie  Con- 
tinental powers  have  done  in  presence 
of  such  a  decided  policy  ?  Austria 
would  have  found  its  Poland  in  Italy, 
Prussia  in  the  Khenisli  provinces,  Eng- 
land in  Ireland.  Driven  back  into 
their  deserts  hy  the  hernic  armies  of 
the  Sarniatians,  the  ]\Iuscovites  Avould 
have  ceased  to  be  any  longer  formi- 
dable to  the  lib(;rties  of  Europe — the 
independence  of  nations.  AVhereas 
the  result  of  j^our  timorous  conduct 
has  been,  that  England  has  disposed 
of  the  crown  of  Belgium,  which  was 
laid  at  your  feet ;  that  Austria  has  es- 
tablished her  supremacy  in  Italy ;  and 
Piussia  has  found  in  the  treacherous 
neutrality  of  Austria,  the  open  sup- 
port of  Prussia,  the  means  of  extin- 
guishing the  last  remnants  of  Polish 
nationality." 

82.  Strong  as  these  arguments  were, 
and  powerfully  as  they  spoke  to  the 
national  and  patriotic  feelings  which 
are  ever  springing  up  in  the  breasts  of 
the  French  people,  they  were  met  on 
the  part  of  Government  by  others,  if 
not  equally  heart-stirring  to  the  feel- 
ings, perhaps  more  convincing  to  the 
reason.  "  What,"  said  M.  Casimir 
Perier,  M.  Guizot,  M.  Thiers,  and 
General  Sebastiani,  "are  the  griev- 
<ances  of  Avhich  the  Opposition  com- 
plain ?  Born  of  a  tempest  calculated 
to  drive  nations  into  chaos,  the  French 
Government  has  sought  to  appease 
everything  around  itself  and  in  itself. 
Is  there  nothing  grand  in  that  lofty 
moderation  ?  Was  it  blamable,  be- 
cause to  the  savage  pleasure  of  over- 
turning the  world  it  preferred  the 
glorious  title  of  saving  it  at  once  from 
the  double  scourge  of  democracy  and 
conquest  ?  We  are  reproached  for  hav- 
ing abandoned  Belgium  to  the  Eng- 
lish, Italy  to  the  Austrians,  Poland  to 
the  Russians.  Vain  and  declamatory 
complaints  !  We  have  done  all  in 
Italy  which  could  reasonablv  be  hoped 
for.  _  The  :Ministry  of  the  13th  March 
(Casimir  Perier),  on  arriving  at  the 
helm,  found  the  Austrian  army  in  the 
Roman  States,  the  sad  be(|uest  of  the 
weakness  of  the  jn-eceding  Cabinet. 
It  demanded,  it  obtained  their  evacua- 


tion by  the  Austrian  troops.  "What 
more  could  be  expected  of  it  ?  If  our 
frontiers  have  not  been  advanced  to 
the  Rhine— if  Flanders  has  not  been 
incorporated  with  our  dominions — if 
the  King,  doing  violence  to  his  family 
affections,  has  refused  the  crown  prof- 
fered to  his  son, — it  was  because  con- 
siderations of  the  highest  political 
gravity  were  ojiposed  to  such  projects 
of  national  or  family  aggrandisement. 
Was  it  expedient,  for  no  other  object 
but  extending  our  frontiers  or  intiu- 
ence,  to  light  up'  in  Europe  the  Hanies 
of  an  immense  conflagration  ?  Was  it 
advisable,  in  the  hope  of  a  doubtful 
conquest,  to  arm  against  us  the  Eng- 
lish people,  that  powerful  ally  which 
has  done  so  much  to  establish  the 
throne  of  the  Revolution  ?  Would  it 
have  been  wise  to  threaten  the  Euro- 
pean nations  with  the  revival  of  our 
ambition,  which  for  fifteen  lou<^  years 
kept  them  in  agony  and  humiliation  ? 
Was  France  degraded  because  she 
showed  herself  at  once  formidable 
and  disinterested  ? 

83.  "  No  one  can  admire  more  than 
-we  do  the  heroic  valour  of  the  Poles, 
and  be  filled  with  a  warmer  commis- 
eration for  their  undeserved  fate  ;  but 
the  question  is  not  Avhat  all  must  feel, 
but  what  any  could  have  done  ?  Se- 
parated from  us  by  a  breadth  of  four 
hundred  leagues,  inhabited  by  neutral 
and  powerful  nations,  our  geographical 
position  condemned  us  to  a  mournful 
and  sterile  sympathy.  To  have  march- 
ed to  their  succour  would  have  been 
to  have  resumed,  at  the  point  Avhere 
they  began  to  become  fatal,  the  gi- 
gantic entei-prises  of  Napoleon.  And 
what  would  be  the  object  gained,  sup- 
posing it  successful  ?  To  force  Austria 
and  Prussia,  in  their  own  defence,  to 
conclude  a  close  alliance  with  Russia, 
so  that  our  troops,  on  arri\ing  at 
Warsaw,  w'ould  probably  have  found 
nothing  but  a  desert  and  ashes.  Na- 
poleon himself  at  Tilsit  was  unequal  to 
the  task  of  restoring  Poland,  though 
he  was  at  the  head^  of  five  hundred 
thousand  invincible  soldiers.  Could 
the  Ministers  of  1831  have  undertaken 
with  impunity  that  which  Napoleon, 
with  his  gigantic  forces,  failed  in  ac- 
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complishiug,  possessing  as  they  did  a 
much  inferior  arm}',  for  the  most  part 
comj)Osed  of  mere  conscripts  ?  To 
have  recognised  the  independence  of 
Poland  when  we  could  not  support  it, 
would  have  been  an  idle  rodomontade, 
alike  evincing  the  weakness  of  the 
one  country  and  the  impotence  of  the 
other. 

84.  *'  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves, 
therefore,  or  he  led  away  by  vain  de- 
clamation. ^.Government  has  done  all 
that  was  in  its  power  to  do  for  the 
Poles,  when  it  oftered  its  own  media- 
tion, and  invited  that  of  the  other 
powers.  It  is  time  now  for  the  Oppo- 
sition to  explain  themselves.  AVhat 
do  they  really  desire ;  what  would  they 
be  at  ?  Is  a  universal  war — a  war  for 
life  or  death — the  object  of  their  de- 
sires ?  If  so,  they  had  better  announce 
at  once  that  the  question  is  no  longer 
between  war  and  peace,  but  between 
war  and  liberty,  for  no  one  supposes 
that  freedom  can  take  root  or  flourish 
amidst  the  dire  crash  of  battles.  Com- 
bats and  hostilities  abroad  induce  at 
home  silence  and  repose  :  despotism  is 
the  counterpart  of  victory.  Xapoleon 
proved  it ;  and  before  his  time  the  Con- 
vention had  proved  it  by  deeds  which 
will  never  be  effaced  from  the  memory 
of  man.  '  Have  you  concluded  an 
agreement  with  victory  ? '  was  once  ask- 
ed in  that  terrible  assembly.  '  ^o, '  was 
the  reply  of  Bazire,  '  but  we  have  made 
a  compact  with  death.'  Death  soon 
came  to  claim  performance  of  the  pro- 
mise :  a  5^ear  had  not  elapsed  when  the 
head  of  Bazire  fell  from  the  scaffold.  If 
the  Opposition  does  not  grow  pale  at 
the  employment  of  such  resources,  and 
the  mere  memory  of  these  terrible  ex- 
amples, let  them  at  least  have  the  cour- 
age to  avow  it." 

85.  Matters  were  brought  to  a  per- 
fect climax  in  the  Chamber  by  a  pro- 
position of  'M.  Bignon  to  insert  in  the 
address  the  words — "  In  the  touching 
words  of  your  ^lajesty  regarding  the 
misfortunes  of  Poland,  the  Chamber 
fondly  hopes  to  find  a  '  certainty'  that 
the  nationality  of  Poland  shall  not  ex- 
pire." M.  Bodin,  on  tlie  part  of  iMin- 
isters,  contended  that  the  expression 
^^ firm  ho2)c"  should  be  used  instead. 


Such  was  the  enthusiasm  excited  by 
this  interesting  topic,  that  at  the 
words  of  General  Lamarque,  "  Let  us 
save  Poland  ! "  the  whole  Assembly 
rose  like  one  man,  and  was  proceeding, 
amidst  loud  acclamations,  to  adopt  M. 
Bignon's  motion,  when  Casimir  Perier, 
foaming  with  rage  and  quivering  with 
emotion,  rushed  into  the  tribune,  and 
insisted  to  be  heard.  The  cry  of 
"  Spoke,  spoke  !  order,  order  ! "  arose 
on  all  sides,  and  he  could  not  make 
himself  heard.  Still  standing  in  the 
tribune,  and  making  frantic  gesticula- 
tions, amidst  a  din  which  rendered  any 
voice  inaudible,  the  minister  contended 
for  the  privilege  of  being  heard.  Upon 
this  a  frightful  tumult  arose,  some  con- 
tending that  he  should  be  heard,  others 
that  he  should  not,  —  all  with  ecjual 
violence.  Soon  the  whole  Assembly, 
galleries  and  all,  were  on  their  feet, 
shouting  and  gesticulating  in  the  most 
tumultuous  manner ;  and  at  length  the 
President,  after  in  vain  trying  to  re- 
store order  b}-  ringing  his  bell,  covered 
himself,  and  the  Chamber  broke  up  in 
an  indescribable  state  of  agitation.  * 

86.  Great  as  was  the  excitement 
which  these  debates  in  the  Chambers 
on  the  subject  of  Poland  occasioned,  it 
was  as  nothing  to  that  which  took 
place  when  the  intelligence  of  the  fall 
of  "Warsaw,  to  be  recounted  in  the  next 
chapter,  arrived.  It  was  on  the  15th 
Septemlaer  that  the  mournful  intelli- 
gence reached  Paris,  and  the  grief  and 
excitement  was  so  intense  that  it  seem- 
ed a  question  whether  it  would  not 
prove  fatal  to  the  new-born  dynasty. 
It  exceeded  even  that  felt  at  the  tak- 

*  In  one  of  these  violent  debates.  General 
Sebastian!,  addressing  General  Laniarqne, 
said,  "  C'est  faux;  vous  en  avez  nienti." 
These  words  led  to  a  hostile  meeting  between 
the  two  generals,  which  happily  terminated 
in  no  serioas  result.  It  is  remarkable  how 
often  military  and  naval  men,  so  cool  in  the 
field  of  battle  or  the  quarterdeck,  lose  their 
temper,  and  become  ungovernable  in  debate. 
It  is  that  weakness  which  makes  them  in  gen- 
eral inc-apable  of  ruling  pacific  assemblies. 
Accustomed  to  command,  they  cannot  brook 
contradiction  or  resistance ;  and  they  too 
often  forget  that,  in  civil  conflicts,  the  influ- 
ence exercised  is  in  general  in  the  inverse  ra- 
tio of  the  temjier  displayed. — See  Ann.  Hist., 
vol.  xiv.  p.  24'J;  Chron.  p.  257;  Capefigue, 
vol.  V.  p.  343. 
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ing  of  Paris  in  1S14,  or  the  battle  of 
Wateiioo  in  the  year  after ;  for  nation- 
al humiliation  Avas  then  softened  by  a 
sense  of  delivery  from  evil,  but  here  it 
was  aggravated  by  the  extinction  of 
hope.  The  public  excitement  was 
wound  up  to  the  highest  point  by  an 
imprudent  and  ill-timed  expression  of 
General  Sebastiani,  in  announcing  the 
mournful  intelligence  on  the  16th  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  —  * '  Order 
reigns  in  AVarsaw ;  "  and  again,  on  the 
19th,  when  he  said,  * '  Puland  will  never 
rise  from  its  ashes  if  France  is  wise." 
Such  was  the  excitement  produced  by 
these  words,  that  Casimir  Perier  and 
General  Sebastiani  Avere  assailed  by  a 
furious  mob  when  entering  the  hotel 
of  the  Minister  of  AVar  in  the  Place 
Yendome,  and  narrowly  escaped  with 
their  lives.  So  universal  was  the  grief, 
so  passionate  its  expression,  that  the 
theatres  ivcre  all  closed — a  thing  whicli 
had  not  occurred  in  the  worst  days  of 
Robespierre  or  the  Convention.  For 
four  days  Paris  continued  in  a  state  of 
stupor  and  prostration,  to  which  no- 
thing had  been  seen  comparable  in  any 
former  period  of  its  history  ;  and  the 
public  sorrow,  as  that  of  an  individual, 
at  length  wore  itself  out  by  excessive 
indulgence.  The  intensity  of  emotion 
evinced  by  the  people  on  this  occasion 
proved  that  it  Avas  not  mere  sympathy 
with  a  foreign  state  which  agitated 
them,  but  an  interest  nearer  home 
which  was  the  cause  of  the  excitement, 
and  that  the  republican  historian  spoke 
the  voice  of  millions  when  he  said, 
"The  fall  of  Warsaw  and  the  sterile 
eifervescence  in  Paris  completed  the 
ruin  of  the  revolutionary  principle  in 
Europe." 

87.  In  the  midst  of  these  violent 
storms  and  altercations,  the  Ministry 
of  Casimir  Perier  not  only  stood  its 
ground,  but  sensibly  acquired  strength 
— the  evident  necessity  of  supporting 
Government  in  the  critical  circum- 
stances in  which  the  country,  both  ex- 
ternally and  internally,  was  placed, 
prevailing  over  tlie  known  democratic 
feeling  of  the  majority  of  the  Chamber. 
But  at  the  same  time  the  republican 
feeling,  which  had  swayed  the  greater 
part  of  the  elections,  appeared  in  vari- 


ous domestic  acts  of  the  Legislature. 
The  majority  in  the  Chamber,  by  the 
smallest  possible  number,  was  liberal,* 
and  their  hostility  to  the  Crown  was 
evinced  in  two  important  subjects.  The 
first  was  on  the  civil  list  for  the  mon- 
arch, Avhich  amoimted  to  18,000,000 
francs  (£720,000),  and  did  not  pass 
without  the  most  violent  opposition. 
The  second  was  an  amendment  brought 
forward  by  M.  de  BricqucA-ille  on  :the 
law  for  the  banishment  of  the  Bour- 
bons, which,  from  having  not  been  in- 
troduced in  time,  had  not  passed  the 
Peers  in  the  last  session,  though  it  had 
been  carried  b}'  a  large  majority  in  the 
Deputies.  It  was  now  proposed,  as  an 
amendment,  that  the  penalty  of  death 
should  be  pronounced  against  any 
member  of  the  elder  Bourbon  family 
who  should  set  foot  on  the  French  ter- 
ritory. This  sanguinary  law,  worthy 
of  the  worst  days  of  the  Convention, 
was  voted  almost  unanimously,  to  the 
extent  of  being  sent  to  committee  ; 
]\I.  Berryer  and  M.  de  Chartroun  alone 
opposed  it.  But  the  committee  reject- 
ed the  capital  sanction,  and  reported 
that  the  family  of  Napoleon  should  be 
included  in  the  decree  of  banishment. 
The  discussion  on  the  report  came  on 
on  15tli  November,  and  gave  rise  to 
some  very  striking  observations  on 
both  sides. 

88.  "  There  is  but  one  measure," 
said  M.  Pages,  "which  really  suits 
the  dignity  of  oiu-  situation,  and  may 
signalise  it  in  the  eyes  of  Europe.  Do 
not  try  to  inspire  fear  ;  that  only  be- 
trays fear  in  ^-ourselves.  Pass  to  the 
order  of  the  day  as  to  the  five  laws 
against  the  elder  branch  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon  ;  repeal  the  law  of  1816 
against  the  family  of  Napoleon  ;  and 
prove  to  all  the  Avorld  by  that  lofty 
measure  of  prudence  and  courage  that 
you   labour  under   no   apprehension, 

*  State  of  Parties  in  the  New  Chamder. 

llinisterial.        Opposition. 
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same  as  broiiglit  on  the  French  Revolution, 
and  the  Reform  Bill  in  England,— See  Cape- 
fig  ue,  vol.  v.  p.  27S. 
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that  you  despise  vain  words  and  crim- 
inal enterprises,  and  that  you  knoAv 
that  no  one  can  ascend  tlie  throne  of 
France  but  by  the  will  of  the  French. 
France,  say  the  courtiers,  is  renowned 
among  nations  by  its  loyalty  to  its 
sovereign  ;  but  history  tells  a  different 
tale ;  and  truth  gives  the  lie  to  flattery. 
It  was  by  the  murder  of  the  last  of  the 
Valois  that  the  first  Bourbon  ascended 
the  tlu'one.  Henry  IV.  died  cruelly 
assassinated.  During  their  respective 
minorities,  Louis  XIII.  and  Louis 
XIV.  found  with  difficulty  a  shelter 
for  their  heads  ;  the  dagger  of  an  as- 
sassin pierced  the  breast  of  Louis  XV. ; 
Louis  XVI.  died  on  the  scaffold ; 
Louis  XVII.  wasted  away  in  chains. 
There  is  Bourbon  blood  to  be  seen  in 
the  fosse  of  Vincennes  ;  its  stains  are 
visible  on  the  steps  of  the  Opera. 
Louis  XVIII.  has  been  twice  pro- 
scribed ;  Charles  X.  has  three  times 
set  out  on  the  path  of  exile.  Is  it  in 
a  country  which  so  often  has  brought 
before  its  eyes  the  miseries  of  royalty 
that  it  is  allowable,  under  a  monarch- 
ical government,  to  add  to  that  load 
of  oppression,  and  to  inscribe  deliber- 
ately in  its  statute-book  a  tyranny 
which  has  hitherto  been  found  only 
in  the  dagger  of  the  assassin,  or  the 
madness  of  the  people  ? " 

89.  Notwithstanding  the  historic 
tinith  and  generous  eloquence  of  tliesc 
words,  such  was  the  terror  inspired  by 
the  prospect  of  a  civil  war  in  La  Ven- 
dee, lighted  up  by  the  threatened  de- 
scent of  the  Duchess  de  Berri,  that  it 
is  more  than  doubtful  whether  the 
sanguinary  clause  would  not  have  been 
placed  by  a  vote  of  the  Chamber  in  the 
law,  had  it  not  heen  for  a  noble  and 
most  mo\-ing  appeal  of  M.  de  ]\Iar- 
tignac.  This  able  and  estimable  states- 
man, who  had  tried  in  vain  to  check 
the  perilous  career  of  Charles  X.,  im- 
mediately before  the  accession  of  tlie 
Polignac  administration,  had  risen 
from  the  bed  of  sickness  to  oppose 
the  motion,  and  spoke  now,  in  a 
feeble  and  faltering  voice,  for  the  last 
time  in  the  Assembly.  "  Gentlemen," 
said  he,  "banishment  is  in  our  law 
a  punishment  for  infamous  offences, 

VOL.  IV. 


pronounced  by  the  judge  after  a  ma- 
ture examination  of  the  evidence  ;  and 
it  is  now  proposed  to  declare  it  in  ad- 
vance against  entire  generations,  with- 
out a  trial,  without  evidence,  with- 
out knowing  even  whom  you  are  con- 
demning !  One  of  your  orators  has 
lately  said  from  the  tribune,  '  In 
France  proscription  absolves.'  That 
profound  and  just  sentiment  condemns 
the  amendment.  Should  a  pretender 
arrive  in  France,  the  Government  will 
immediately  be  warned  of  the  danger 
which  the  public  securit}'  will  run,  and 
the  risk  will  be  prevented.  But  if  a 
proscribed  person,  condemned  before- 
hand, arrives  on  your  shores,  where 
will  you  hnd  a  man  Avho  will  clap  the 
executioner  on  the  shoulder,  and  say 
to  him,  '  Look  at  that  royal  head ;  get 
it  identified,  and  cause  it  to  fall  ? ' 
When  1  had  the  misfortune  to  be  min- 
ister, a  jtroscribed  regicide  appeared 
on  the  territory  of  France,  The  min- 
ister, informed  of  his  appearance,  so 
far  from  causing  him  to  be  arrested, 
hastened  to  provide  for  his  retreat. 
He  was  an  old  man,  and  he  was  nursed, 
for  he  was  sick  ;  he  received  succour, 
for  he  had  need  of  it ;  he  was  conduct- 
ed, with  the  respect  due  to  his  age  and 
misfortunes,  to  the  frontier.  I  ren- 
dered an  account  of  what  I  had  done, 
and  it  was  approved  of,  as  I  know  I 
should  be  by  you  to-day."  "  Yes  ! 
yes  !  "  broke  from  all  parts  of  the  As- 
sembly. ""What,  then,"  he  added, 
"would  have  been  the  case  if  the 
penalty  had  been  death  ?  I  believe, 
in  truth,  I  would  not  have  spoken  of 
it.  Let  one  of  the  proscribed,  whom 
the  amendment  submitted  to  the 
Chamber  proposes  to  punish  with 
death,  return  to  France,  to  seek  an 
asylum  there  ;  let  him  knock  at  the 
door  even  of  the  mover  of  the  amend- 
ment ;  let  him  give  liis  name  and 
come  in,  and  I  will  engage  beforehand 
for  his  security. "  The  ell'ect  of  this  ap- 
peal was  irresistible  among  a  people  so 
accessible  to  the  generous  sentiments 
as  the  French.  Profoundly  inoved, 
the  Avhole  Assembly  rose  as  one  man ; 
and,  amidst  universal  acclamations, 
the  amendment,  proposing  the  capital 
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sanction,  -svas  withdrawn,  and  the  law 
passed  as  proposed  by  the  coniniittoc, 
which  bore,  "  The  elder  branch  of  the 
Bourbons  is  banished  for  ever  from 
France. " 

90.  These  incidental  discussions, 
however,  were  all  preliminary  merely 
to  the  grand  question  of  the  session, 
which  was    the  abolition    of  the 

IIEREDITAllY  PEERAGE.       This  WaS   SO 

emphatically  the  question  of  the  day, 
that  it  might  be  said  without  exag- 
geration that  the  mission  of  the  new 
'chamber  was  to  destro}^  the  peerage, 
as  that  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
England,  elected  in  the  same  year,  was 
to  destroy  the  nomination  boroughs. 
So  strongly  was  hatred  of  the  heredi- 
tary aristocracy  rooted  in  France,  in 
consequence  of  the  extravagant  pre- 
tensions it  had  asserted,  and  the  ex- 
clusive privileges  it  had  acquired,  that 
the  first  Revolution  may  be  said  to 
have  been  mainly  directed  to  its  over- 
throw. It  was  this  which  was  meant 
by  its  watchword,  ^'  Liberie  etEgalite.'' 
Its  abolition,  accordingly,  was  one  of 
the  first  acts  of  the  Constituent  Assem- 
bl}?-  in  1791.  Napoleon,  however,  who 
saw  clearlj'  that  a  hereditary  monarchy 
could  never  exist  without  a  hereditary 
aristocracy  to  support  it,  restored  titles 
of  honour,  and  declared  them  heredi- 
tary ;  and  it  was  one  leading  object  of 
his  policy  to  effect  a  "fusion,"  as  he 
called  it,  of  the  ancient  and  modern 
nobility.  Louis  XVI II.  on  his  acces- 
sion wisely  followed  the  same  concilia- 
tory system,  and  pronounced  several 
sonorous  periods  on  the  noblesse  on 
one  side  of  the  throne  recalling  the 
ancient  honours  of  the  monarchy,  and 
on  the  other  the  new-ljorn  glories  of 
the  empire.  In  secret,  however,  he 
was  by  no  means  favourably  inclined 
to  a  hereditary  nobility.  A  House  of 
Peers  named  by  himself  vrn^  much  more 
to  his  taste,  and  he  wa.s  only  ]n-evailed 
on  to  ])ermit  its  restoration  \\]>.m  con- 
dition that  the  Crown  was  to  retain 
the  form  at  least  of  calling  the  eldest 
sons  of  peers  to  the  Upper  House. 
During  the  tumult,  however,  of  the 
Revolution  of  1830,  the  prejudice 
against  the  aristocracy  acquired  great 
force,    and    the  number  of  dexmties 


pledged  to  effect  its  overthrow  was  so 
much  increased  by  the  lowering  of  the 
suffrage,  and  the  vast  addition  to  the 
republican  members  whom  this  intro- 
duced into  the  Legislature,  that  its 
abolition  in  the  next  session  became  a 
matter  of  certainty. 

91.  The  question  first  cam^e  on  for 
consideration  on  the  27th  August, 
when  the  Government  proposed  a 
snnple  decree  "that  the  hereditary 
peerage  sliould  be  abolished."  !M. 
Casimir  Perier  was  known  to  be  a  de- 
cided supporter  of  that  branch  of  the 
constitution,  but,  aware  of  the  strong 
feeling  which  existed  on  the  subject 
in  the  country,  and  the  decided  ma- 
jority in  the  Chamber,  he  yielded 
to  necessity,  and  concurred  in  the 
measure.  Although  all  knew  that  the 
fate  of  the  peerage  was  sealed,  the 
aj-guments  used  on  both  sides  were 
not  the  less  worthy  of  attention,  and, 
as  not  unfrequeutly  happens,  the  more 
weighty  were  adduced  on  the  side 
which  proved  unsuccessful.  On  the 
part  of  the  abolition  it  was  argued  by 
j\I.  Odillon  Barrot,  M.  Bignon,  Gen- 
eral Lafayette,  and  ]\I.  Remusat:  "In 
whatever  way  you  consider  the  here- 
ditary peerage,  it  appears  equally  use- 
less, dangerous,  and  fatal.  If  we  re- 
gard it  as  the  hereditary  branch  of  the 
Legislature,  what  securfty  have  we  that 
it  will  not  introduce  into  the  posses- 
sion of  power  persons  without  elevation 
of  character,  without  patriotism,  with- 
out talent  ?  No  function  is  more  im- 
portant than  that  of  making  laws, — 
none  more  difhcult.  What  folly,  then, 
can  be  so  great  a  solecism  as  to  deliver 
ourselves  over  to  chance  for  the  choice 
of  legislators  ?  Can  there  be  such  mad- 
ness as  to  cast  aside  those  who  might 
br  rcrummended  to  such  high  functions 
by  Iheir  probity  or  their  merit,  and  to 
select  from  the  first  comers  the  rulers 
of  the  Slate  ?  Yet  is  not  the  folly  of  a 
hereditary  legislature  still  greater,  be- 
cause a  greater  number  of  persons  are 
there  gi-anted  entrance  to  power,  and 
the^chances  therefore  of  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  fools  is  increased  ? 

92.  "  It  is  possible  to  conceive  the 
advantages  of  a  hereditary  monarchy, 
because  it  is  obviously  expedient  to 
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prevent  contests  for  the  crown,  and 
a  responsible  ministry  will  always 
watcli  over  an  imbecile  king.  But 
who  is  to  watch  over  an  imbecile  body 
of  hereditary  peers  ?  "Where  is  the 
cabinet  of  young  aristocratic  fools  ? 
England  was  never  governed  with  more 
energy  and  wisdom  than  by  Pitt,  the 
minister  at  one  time  of  an  insane  king ; 
but  what  similar  remedy  could  be  ap- 
plied to  a  numerous  assembly  ?  But 
the  peerage,  it  is  said,  is  a  moderating 
power.  If  so,  can  there  be  so  strong 
an  argument  for  the  instant  abolition 
of  its  hereditary  rights  ?  for  what  can 
be  figured  so  dangerous  as  to  give  to 
the  steadjdng  power  a  special  and  sepa- 
i-ate  interest  which  may  awaken  the 
most  dangerous  passions  ?  The  pride 
of  man  feels  a  greater  pleasure  in  ex- 
citing a  movement  than  in  arresting 
it :  the  reason  is,  that  action  supposes 
liberty,  that  is,  force  ;  while  resistance 
implies  necessity,  that  is,  Aveakness. 
"What  is  true  of  an  individual  is  much 
more  true  of  a  numerous  assembly, 
for  it  is  the  nature  of  all  power  to 
emerge  from  its  limits,  and  to  employ, 
for  action  and  its  own  purposes,  the 
arms  which  it  has  received  for  resist- 
ance and  the  common  good. 

93.  *'  To  what  does  this  restraining 
power,  of  which  so  much  is  said,  in 
reality  amount  ?  Nothing.  If  an  aris- 
tocracy is  strong,  it  takes  possession 
of  the  movement ;  if  weak,  it  follows 
it.  It  is  a  danger  the  more  in  every 
situation  to  the  perils  of  the  state  ; 
not  a  danger  the  less.  Did  the  House 
of  Lords  oppose  any  barrier  to  the  en- 
croachments of  the  Long  Parliament  ? 
It  wished  to  save  Stratford — it  con- 
demned him  ;  it  wished  to  preserve 
the  bishops  in  itself — it  voted  their 
exclusion ;  it  desired  peace — it  voted 
civil  war.  It  is  mere  delusion  to  sup- 
pose you  can  moderate  a  movement 
which  has  got  possession  of  society'', 
by  opposing  to  it  a  body  of  hereditary 
legislators.  It  is  the  same  thing  as  to 
attempt  to  keep  up  an  aristocracy  in 
the  middle  of  a  republic.  Reflect  on 
the  old  contests  between  the  patricians 
and  plebeians,  which  so  long  kept  on 
fire  the  Roman  Republic.  Do  not 
suppose  you  lessen  the  chances  of  a 


similar  disaster  by  simply  calling  the 
aristocracy  a  mediating  power.  At 
best  it  will  only  be  a  war  of  two 
against  one  ;  an  increase  rather  than 
a  diminution  of  difficulties.  And  if 
we  suppose  our  peerage  hereditary  and 
really  independent,  how  are  we  to  suc- 
ceed in  bending  its  will  when,  braving 
alike  the  thi'one  and  the  elective  legis- 
lature, it  sets  itself  to  oppose  the  re- 
forms which  are  deemed  necessary  ? 
Are  we  to  have  recourse  to  a  creation 
of  peers  ?  If  so,  adieu  to  all  considera- 
tion or  respect  for  the  hereditary  body. 
It  has  ceased  to  moderate — it  has  come 
only  to  obe}^ 

9i.  "  If  we  consider  the  peerage  as 
in  realit}'  a  representative  assembly, 
what  interest  does  it  represent  ?  "With 
what  order  is  it  allied  in  the  state  to 
which  revolution  has  now  brought  the 
country?  Have  not  the  fiefs  been  abo- 
lished ?  Is  not  feudality  dead  and 
buried  ?  "Where  shall  we  find  in  France 
the  superior  class  which  in  England  is 
united  with  the  people  against  the  op- 
pression of  the  throne,  and  has  ac- 
cprired  a  sort  of  hereditary  title  to  the 
respect  of  generations  to  come  ?  "Where 
shall  we  find  in  France  any  trace  of 
the  relations  of  patron  and  client,  of 
proprietor  and  tenant  ?  In  this  coun- 
try, therefore,  whatever  may  be  the 
case  elsewhere,  a  hereditary  aristocracy 
is  liable  to  the  objection  of  being 
linked  to  no  existing  interest  in  the 
state,  and  yet  recalling  the  remem- 
brance of  the  odious  pri\ilcges,  against 
which,  in  1789,  the  nation  rose  C7i 
masse.  At  this  moment,  what  is  it 
but  the  immense  middle  class  which 
is  striking  down  the  aristocracy  i 
What  more  is  needed  to  prove  it  is 
adverse  to  the  intelligence,  the  spirit, 
the  light  of  the  age  ?  If  the  hereditary 
peerage  had  had  its  roots  in  the  na- 
tion, would  it  of  late  years  have  given 
proofs  only  of  its  impotence  ?  "VVhat 
has  it  done  for  Kapoleon,  vanquished 
at  "Waterloo  ?  "What  has  it  done  for 
Louis  XVIII. ,  when  himself  exiled  by 
the  exile  of  the  island  of  Elba?  "What 
did  it  do  on  the  29th  of  July  for 
Charles  X.  ?  "What  did  it  then  do  for 
liberty?  and  on  the  day  following  the 
9th  August  1830,  what  did  it  do  for 
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its  own  credit  or  reputation?  Impo- 
tent to  save,  it  is  powerful  only  to  de- 
stroy ;  bereft  of  respect,  it  exists  only 
to  degrade. 

95.  "Tlie  supporters  of  the  hered- 
itary peerage  are  consistent  only  in 
error.  Tliey  say  that  there  are  always 
in  the  world  two  opposite  principles- 
movement  and  rest  ;  that  the  elective 
chamber  represents  the  first,  the  hered- 
itary tlie  second.  But  if  it  be  really 
true  that  the  coexistence  of  the  an- 
tagonistic principles  is  not  an  acci- 
dental or  transitory  circumstance,  but 
an  essential  and  permanent  condition 
of  human  society,  what  conclusion  are 
we  to  draw  from  it  ?  What  but  this, 
that  societ}'  contains  in  its  bosom  the 
seeds  of  a  permanent  and  lasting  con- 
test ;  that  war  without  truce  is  the 
law  of  the  world  ;  that,  condemned  to 
undergo  alternately  the  triumph  of 
one  or  other  of  these  opposing  powers, 
the  people  must  always  be  either  swept 
np  in  the  whirl  of  a  devouring  flame, 
or  struck  with  stupor  in  a  stagnation 
fatal  to  all  improvement  ?  l)o  you 
really  suppose  it  is  possible,  by  inter- 
posing a  third  party  between  these 
mighty  antagonists,  to  prevent  them 
from  coming  into  collision  ?  The 
Crown,  which  is  supposed  to  he  this 
intermediate  power,  must  inevitably 
soon  become  a  mere  weapon  in  the  hands 
of  one  or  other  of  them.  The  truth  is, 
the  supposed  existence  of  these  an- 
tagonistic powers  is  a  vain  illusion, 
arising  from  their  having  been  found, 
from  accidental  circumstances,  in  the 
states  of  modern  Europe.  There  is 
but  one  lasting  and  eternal  condition 
of  society,  and  that  is  chtrahilitij  in 
■orogress.  To  doubt  this,  is  to  deny 
progress,  to  blaspheme  God,  to  deliver 
the  world  in  advance  to  the  govern- 
ment of  chance.  The  existence  of 
these  opposite  principles  in  modern 
kingdoms  is  a  fact,  but  it  is  an  evil. 
it  should  be  the  object  of  the  legis- 
lator to  eradicate,  not  perpetuate  it. 
Unitij  in  'poiccr  is  the  great  principle 
of  good  government.  'England  is  no 
example  to  the  contrary.  Its  three 
separate  powers  are  in  reality  but  so 
man}'-  emanations  of  one  supreme  au- 
thority :  tria  Jiincta  in  uno  should  be 


its  motto.  To  attempt  to  frame  con- 
sistency out  of  opposition  is  to  organ- 
ise anarehy,  to  perpetuate  chaos." 

96.  To  these  able  arguments,  which 
carried  with  them  four-fifths  of  the 
Assembly,  it  was  answered  by  a  small 
but  enlightened  minority,  headed  bj' 
M.  Guizot,  I\L  Thiers,  M.  Koyer  Col- 
lard,  and  j\I.  Berryer.  "We  are  all 
agreed,"  said  they,  "that  the  great 
object  in  framing  the  constitution  of  a 
legislature  is  to  adopt  that  Avhich  is 
likely  to  secure  the  greatest  immber  of 
able  and  competent  legislators.  The 
only  cpiestion  is,  which  system  is  most 
likely  to  attain  that  object  ?  But  ex- 
perience has  proved  that  nothing  but 
a  hereditary  peerage  can  eff"ect  this. 
It  alone  can  create,  on  the  side  of 
Government,  a  number  of  fixed  situa- 
tions, the  holders  of  which  are  identi- 
fied in  interest  Avith  the  Crown,  and 
yet  have  permanent  possessions  which 
may  render  them  independent,  and 
exempt  from  the  passions  or  ambition 
which  must  animate  the  Government 
in  its  struggle  with  the  democrac}-. 
What  we  have  need  of  is  to  find  in 
society  a  class  of  men  who  make  of 
politics  and  the  science  of  government 
theh'  fixed  and  habitual  studi/,  their 
business,  their  profession,  as  others  do 
of  law,  arms,  merchandise,  or  physic. 
We  need  a  class  of  men  csscntialhi  and 
hy  caste  'politicians.  By  a  hereditary 
peerage  you  attain  that  object ;  by  no. 
other  means  is  it  possible  to  do  so. 
Yon  rear  up  a  class  of  ]nen  for  whom 
situations  are  ready  made,  and  who  are 
in  a  manner  born  politicians.  Placed 
at  the  summit,  however,  they  will 
never  fail  to  receive,  at  the  proper 
time,  the  impulse  of  that  democracy 
Avhich  is  always  the  most  extensive 
and  poAverful  element  in  society,  and 
from  the  most  eminent  members  of 
which  it  will  always  draw  its  recruits. 
JNIadarae  de  Stael  says,  *  A  hereditary 
magistracy,  of  which  the  recollections 
of  birth  form  a  part,  is  an  indisjien- 
sable  element  in  a  limited  monarcli}-.' 
The  destruction  of  the  hereditary  peer- 
age was  an  idea  of  1789  ;  but  liow 
many  ideas  of  that  year  have  now  been 
found  by  experience  to  have  been  erro- 
neous ?    The  charter  itself  is  based 
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iipou  the  rejection  of  the  greater  part 
of  them.  Shall  we  then  adopt  this 
one  erroneous  idea  from  them,  and  in 
so  doing  destroy  the  constitutional 
throne  which  we  profess  a  desire  to 
establish? 

97.  "The  peerage  is  essentially  re- 
presentative, and  what  it  repieseuts  in 
society  is  superiorities  —  superiorities 
of  eyerj  kind — of  birth,  of  fortune,  of 
services,  of  genius,  of  learning.  Would 
j-ou  cause  the  peerage  to  spring,  like 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  from  popu- 
lar election  ?  All  these  classes  will  re- 
main unrepresented;  and  elevate  the 
elective  franchise  as  much  as  you 
please,  it  will  always  represent  mate- 
rial interests  —  it  can  never  become 
that  citadel  of  superiorities  Avhich  a 
hereditary  chamber,  placed  beside  the 
Government,  of  necessity  does.  Would 
you  form  the  Peers  out  of  persons 
chosen  by  the  sovereign  out  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  categories  prescribed 
by  law?  Then  the  peerage  would  re- 
present nothing  but  the  will  of  the 
monarch,  and  become  an  instrument 
the  more  for  ministerial  corruption  or 
t}a'annic  power.  By  the  first  system, 
3^ou  will  merely  have  two  chambers 
elected  by  the  same  persons,  and  de- 
voted to  the  same  interests,  and  alike 
hostile  to  the  superiorities,  now  de- 
fenceless, and  the  Crown.  By  the 
second  system,  the  Chamber  of  Peers 
is  struck  at  the  heart — its  respectabil- 
ity, its  independence  are  gone ;  it  can 
serve  only  to  veil  the  despotism  of  the 
sovereign.  Take  away  its  name,  you 
will  have  a  falsehood  the  less  in  the 
structure  of  society. 

98.  "It  is  in  vain  to  oppose  to 
these  eternal  truths  the  common  ar- 
gument that  merit  is  not  hereditary, 
that  the  talents  of  the  fatln-r  do  not 
pass  to  the  son,  and  tluit  a  liereditary 
chamlier  may  become  a  mere  chamber 
of  fools.  Be  it  so.  Talents  do  not 
always  pass;  but  traditions  pass,  feel- 
ings are  communicated  by  descent,  and 
that  suffices  for  our  argument.  But  is 
it  true  that  talents  are  not  hereditar}-  ? 
There  are  many  examples  to  the  con- 
trary, especially  in  descent  by  the 
mother's  side.  The  peerage  is  com- 
posed of  two  or  three  hundred  fami- 


lies: if  talent  is  awanting  in  some 
of  them,  it  will  not  be  awanting  in 
others ;  and  allow  me  to  sa}^,  if  men 
of  talent  sometimes  are  the  fathers  of 
fools,  fools  are  as  often  the  fathers  of 
men  of  talent.  Nothing  but  heredi- 
tary succession  can  render  the  peerage 
independent  of  the  inlluence  of  the 
Crown  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  fa- 
vour of  the  people  on  the  other.  If 
experience  has  proved  that  an  upper 
chamber  is  indispensable  to  form  a 
check  upon  the  precipitance  of  the 
lower,  is  it  not  exjiedient  that  it 
should  be  respected  ?  But  how  can  it 
ever  be  so,  if  it  is  either  the  instru- 
ment of  a  sovereign's  pleasure  or  a 
people's  caprice  ?  As  now  constituted, 
the  peerage  is  not  a  privilege  ;  it  is  a 
political  right,  like  royalty  or  the  elec- 
tive franchise,  accorded  to  particular 
persons  or  families,  not  for  their  own, 
iDut  for  the  general  good.  Hereditary 
right,  in  forming  the  basis  of  a  new 
aristocracy,  can  never  now  revive  the 
abuses  of  the  ancient  regime ;  thej^  have 
for  ever  been  rendered  impossible  by 
civil  equality,  and  the  eligibility  of 
all  to  all  offices.  Aristocracy,  as  an 
exclusive  caste,  has  been  destroyed, 
without  retin-n;  but  it  is  otherwise 
with  a  generic  assemblage  of  great 
families,  modern  glories,  scientiiic  ce- 
lebrities, senatorial  services,  TJicir 
preservation  and  progressive  increase 
is  an  essential  part  of  the  social  sys- 
tem as  it  exists  in  our  day.  By  a  uni- 
versal and  indelible  instinct  of  our  na- 
ture, so  long  as  the  ti'ansmission  of 
fortunes  is  permitted  will  mankind 
look  in  the  son  for  the  illustration  of 
tlie  father. 

99.  "Families  already  founded  exist 

in  society  ;  more  are  every  da}'  added 

to  them.     "What  is  to  become  of  their 

descendants  ?     If  you  do  not  identify 

them  with  the  Government,  they  will 

become  hostile  to  it.     By  making  the 

aristocracy  hereditary,  you  do  for  it 

what  you  have  already  done  for  the 

throne  by  declaring  its  descent  fixed  ; 

you  neutralise  all  the  tyrannies  Avhich 

j  might  aim  at  elevating  themselves  to 

I  supreme   power.       In   the   hereditary 

I  jieerage  they  will  be  blended  together, 

I  and  actuated  by  an  interest  conserva- 
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tivc  of  society ;  standing  separate,  they 
niiglit,  froni  individual  ambition,  tear 
it  in  pieces.  The  most  eilcctive  "svay 
to  render  an  aristocracy  harmless  is 
to  declare  it  hereditary;  for  then  its 
members,  for  their  families'  sake,  are 
restrained  from  doing  evil ;  and  every 
one  seeking  to  preserve  and  transmit 
what  he  has  acquired,  becomes  a  check 
npon  his  neighbour.  Should  the  sys- 
tem of  an  elective  aristocracy  triumph, 
it  is  easy  to  foresee  what  will  be  the 
consequence.  The  sons  of  the  great 
families  will  no  longer  submit  to  be 
nullitied  in  the  elective  peerage.  They 
will  aspire  to  seats  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies ;  and  what  barrier  will  be 
adequate  to  restrain  their  ainbition,  if 
to  the  lustre  of  ancient  descent  and 
the  influence  of  present  fortune,  they 
add  the  prestige  of  popular  favour,  the 
sway  of  ready  eloquence  in  a  popularly 
elected  assembly?  It  was  thus  that 
Caesar  overturned  the  liberties  of  an- 
cient Rome.  The  elective  chamber  is, 
and  ever  will  be,  in  a  free  country,  the 
chamber  of  ambition.  Thence  it  was 
that  Chatham  said  to  his  son  Pitt, 
'Never  enter  the  House  of  Peers.'  If 
you  deprive  the  peers  of  their  hered- 
itary right,  the  great  families  will 
throw  tliemselves  into  the  elective 
chamber,  as  formerly  they  did  into 
the  ante-chambers  of  the  Emperor, 

100.  "It  is  from  want  of  this  ele- 
ment that  all  governments  hitherto 
constructed  have  been  incomplete.  Re- 
publicanism is  but  a  sketch ;  it  leaves 
the  principal  figure  unfilled  up,  which 
is  that  of  royalty.  Democracy  is  but 
a  sketch  ;  it  also  leaves  a  question  un- 
resolved, that  of  an  aristocracy.  A 
representative  monarchy  leaves  none  ; 
it  is  complete  in  all  its  parts.  As  a 
government,  it  has  the  unity  of  mon- 
archy ;  as  a  republic,  it  has  the  perse- 
verance of  aristocracy,  the  energy  of 
democracy.  That  is  the  government 
which  the  country  requires.  The  most 
liberal  writers  on  government  —  ]\I. 
Manuel,  the  President  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Government  during  the 
Hundred  Days  ;  M.  Benjan)in  Con- 
stant, in  his  published  M'ork  on  Poli- 
tical Constitutions  —  admit  this.  It 
is  now  permitted  to  us,  prohahly  for 


fhc  last  time,  to  arrest  the  course  of 
our  innovations,  I  dare  not  say  of  our 
destruction.  Wc  have  had  enough  of 
ruin,  of  changes  introduced  against 
the  lessons  of  experience.  "\Ve  are 
now  invited  to  repose.  Maintain  then, 
consecrate  anew,  the  hereditary  peer- 
age, and  you  will  not  only  have  pre- 
served an  institution,  the  protector 
alike  of  liberty  and  order,  but  you 
will  have  repelled  the  invasion  of  an- 
archy, and  restored  the  social  edifice 
tottering  to  its  fall." 

101.  Such  is  a  summary  of  the  ar- 
guments on  both  sides  on  this  great 
question,  the  stirring  of  which  was  the 
first  lasting  result  of  the  Revolution 
of  July.  Put  it  was  known  through- 
out what  the  result  would  be  ;  the 
Chamber  was  bound,  by  imperious 
mandates  from  the  electors,  to  de- 
stroy the  hereditary  peerage.  Casimir 
Perier  and  the  orator  of  the  Commis- 
sion confessed  with  a  sigh  that  the 
hereditary  peerage  was  on  principle 
the  most  advisable,  but  that  circum- 
stances, which  were  irresistible,  com- 
pelled its  abandonment.  The  vote 
was  taken,  amidst  great  anxiety,  on 
the  18th  of  October,  and  the  result 
was  a  majority  of  34t5  against  the  he- 
reditary Chamber — the  numbers  being 
3S6  to  40.  The  nomination  of  peers, 
Avho  were  to  hold  their  seats  for  life 
only,  was  committed  to  the  Crown ; 
but  it  was  restricted  in  the  choice  to 
certain  "categories,"  as  they  were 
called — that  is,  certain  classes  of  per- 
sons eminent  in  civil  or  military  af- 
fairs— from  whom  alone  the  selection 
could  be  made.  These  categories,  how- 
ever, were  so  numerous  and  capacious 
as  to  admit  nearly  every  person  who 
could  by  possibility  be  dignified  by 
the  peerage,  and  thus  gave  the  sove- 
reign, practically  speaking,  the  choice 
of  the  whole  nation  to  form  a  senate 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  last  seal 
upon  the  laws. 

102.  There  remained,  however,  the 
existing  Chamber  of  Peers  for  the  bill 
to  pass  before  it  could  become  law ;  and 
servile  as  the  Senate  on  many  occasions 
had  shown  itself  to  be,  it  was  doubtful 
whether  it  would  put  the  final  seal  to 
its  degradation  by  voting  its  own  abo- 
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lition.  A  moutli  elapsed  before  the 
question  was  brought  before  the  Upper 
House,  during  which  the  point  was 
anxiously  deliberated  in  the  Cabinet, 
what  means  should  be  adopted  to  over- 
come the  opposition  of  the  Peers,  Dur- 
ing this  period  of  anxious  suspense, 
it  was  ascertained  that  the  majority 
against  the  proposed  measure  would 
bo  at  least  thirty.  In  these  circum- 
stances, the  Cabinet,  deeming  a  crisis 
as  having  anived,  which  must  termi- 
nate either  in  a  creation  of  peers,  a 
popular  insuiTection,  or  a  covp  cVetat, 
preferred  the  former  alternative.  On 
the  20th  November  there  appeared  in 
the  Monitcur  a  royal  ordinance  creat- 
ing thirty-six  persons — all,  of  course, 
of  the  Liberal  party — peers  for  life. 
This  step  was  decisive  of  the  fate  of 
the  measure.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
next  month  it  was  introduced  into  the 
now  swamped  and  degraded  House  of 
Peers ;  but  so  strongly  rooted  Avas  the 
opposition  to  the  measure,  that,  even 
after  the  creation  of  36  jjeers  to  carry 
it  through,  the  majority  Avas  only  33, 
the  numbers  being  103  to  70.  But 
for  the  creation,  the  measure  would 
have  been  lost  by  a  majority  of  3. 
Next  day  thirteen  of  the  peers,  em- 
bracing the  representatives  of  some  of 
the  oldest  families  in  France,  resigned 
their  seats  in  the  Upper  Chamber. 

103.  Thus  was  finally  effected,  after 
its  restoration  by  Napoleon  and  Louis 
XVIIL,  the  destruction  of  the  hered- 
itary peerage  in  France.  The  unani- 
mous concentration  of  the  efforts  of 
the  Liberal  party  in  France  upon  this 
object,  to  the  entire  neglect  of  others 
of  far  greater  moment  in  the  interest 
of  freedom,  is  one  of  the  most  curious 
circumstances  in  the  history  of  the 
Revolution,  and  most  characteristic  of 
the  disposition  of  men,  even  the  most 
enlightened,  to  look  all  day  to  the 
east,  expecting  still  to  see  the  sun 
rise  there.  In  1789,  when  the  first 
Revolution  broke  out,  the  aristocracy 
was  Avitli  reason  the  object  of  dread, 
because  it  was  more  powerful  than 
either  the  king  or  the  people ;  and  it 
Avas  against  it,  accordingly,  that  the 
fervour  of  popular  indignation  was  in 
the  lirot  instance  cliieiiy  directed.   But 


in  1831,  circumstances  were  entirely 
changed:  the  aristocracy  had  been,  by 
the  effects  of  the  first  comiilsion,  as 
much  weakened  as  the  executive  had 
been  strengthened,  and  the  danger  to 
the  cause  of  freedom  Avas  no  longer 
from  the  privileges  of  the  nobility, 
but  from  the  power  of  the  sovereign. 
The  confiscations  of  the  CouA-ention 
had  depriA-ed  most  of  them  of  their 
estates;  the  revolutionary  law  of  suc- 
cession had  parcelled  out  their  for- 
tunes; and  the  xntiable  state  of  de- 
pendence of  the  majority  of  their 
number  AA-as  revealed  by  the  fact  that 
they  each  received  a  pension  of  £300 
a-year  from  the  CroAvn.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  centralising  system,  and  the 
immense  increase  of  government  pat- 
ronage, had  augmented  the  poAver  of 
the  chief  magistrate,  AAdiether  emperor 
or  king,  as  much  as  it  had  throAvn  into 
the  shade  the  influence  of  the  nobles  ; 
and  the  dispenser  of  £50,000,000  an- 
nual revenue  might  soon  be  able  to 
despise  the  impotent  resistance  of  the 
legislature  which  Avas  to  record  his 
decrees.  Yet,  AA'hile  the  Liberals  de- 
stroyed the  hereditary  aristocracy,  the 
last  barrier  against  despotism,  they 
concurred  in  all  measures  likely  to 
increase  the  power  of  the  executive. 
"  The  triumph  of  the  bourgeoisie," 
says  the  republican  historian,  '*  Avas 
complete,  but  its  ruin  teas  Tddden  in 
its  victory." 

104.  Not  less  remarkable  Avas  the 
mode  by  A\'hich  this  great  democratic 
triumph  Avas  effected,  nor  was  the  les- 
son AA-hich  it  taught  to  the  friends  of 
freedom  in  future  times  less  important. 
From  the  first  breaking  out  of  the 
Revolution  in  1789,  cA'ery  era  had 
been  marked  by  suecessiA'e  blows  to 
the  poAver  of  the  aristocracy,  and  every 
one  had  been  foUoAved  by  a  vast  in- 
crease of  the  poAver  of  the  executive, 
but  no  addition  to  the  liberties  of  the 
people.  By  the  union  of  the  C'ham- 
l>ers,  and  the  abolition  of  nobility,  its 
inlluencc  had  been  totally  destroyed 
in  the  commencement  of  the  struggle, 
and  then  ensued  the  tyranny  of  the 
Convention,  the  despotism  of  Napo- 
leon. With  the  restoration  of  the 
Upper  House,  and  the  rights  of  he- 
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reditaiy  succession  by  the  charter  of 
Louis  XVill.,  a  mixed  constitution 
was  given  to  the  country  during  fif- 
teen years — the  only  period,  accord- 
ing to  the  confession  of  all  the  liberal 
historians,  when  real  Liberty  was  en- 
joyed in  France.  But  during  this 
period  successive  coups  cVetat  weak- 
ened the  power  of  the  Upper  Chamber, 
and  numerous  creations  of  'p<^c^'S  at 
once  destroyed  its  independence  and 
lessened  its  respectability.  The  plac- 
ing of  Louis  XVI 1 1,  on  the  throne 
was  immediatel}'-  followed  by  the  crea- 
tion of  eight3^-two  peers,  required  to 
neutralise  the  influence  of  the  Xapo- 
leonists  in  the  Senate.  The  famous 
coup  cVttat  of  5th  September  1S16, 
which  changed  the  constitution  of  the 
Lower  House,  Avas  carried  through  the 
Upper  House  by  a  creation  of  sixty- 
three  peei-s.  Charles  X.  signalised  his 
accession  by  a  creation  of  seventA'-six 
peers;  and  then  followed,  within  a 
few  years  afterwards,  the  Polignac 
^Ministry,  and  Ordonnances  of  July. 
The  seizure  of  the  throne  by  Louis 
Philippe  was  immediately  succeeded 
by  the  expulsion  of  all  these  new 
members  from  the  House  of  Peers; 
and  within  eighteen  months  after,  the 
popular  voice  had  become  so  strong 
that  thirty-six  were  created  to  destroy 
their  own  hereditary  rights  !  It  will 
appear  in  the  seciuel  whether  the  cause 
of  balanced  freedom  gained  anything 
by  this  step,  and  whether  the  remain- 
der of  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  was 
anything  more  than  a  continued  strug- 
gle of  the  people  against  the  execu- 
tive, now  rendered  wellnigh  irresisti- 
ble ijy  the  destruction  of  the  last  bar- 
rier against  its  influence.  It  is  a 
singular  circumstance,  indicative  of 
the  inability  of  the  lessons  of  experi- 
ence to  teach  wisdom  to  a  heated 
generation,  that,  at  the  very  moment 
that  the  creation  of  peers  was  the 
engine  employed  to  destroy  the  last 
barrier  of  constitutional  freedom  in 
France,  the  same  step  was  veliemently 
pressed  upon  the  King  of  England  to 
la}-  the  foundation,  as  it  was  thought, 
of  general  liberty  in  this  countr}-. 

105.   Probably  the  wit  of  man,  to 
the  end  of  the  world,  will  add  little  to 


the  arguments,  of  which  an  abstract 
has  now  been  given,  drawn  from  gene- 
ral considerations,  for  and  against  tiie 
abolition  of  a  hereditaiy  peerage.  But, 
without  being  so  presumptuous  as  to 
attempt  what  is  obviously  hopeless, 
the  P^nglLsh  historian  may  be  permit- 
ted to  observe,  that  experience  in  his 
own  country  has  added  much  to  the 
strength  of  the  arguments  advanced 
against  the  abolition.  What  is  very 
remarkable,  it  has  done  so  chiefly  by 
adopting  and  reducing  to  practice 
the  strongest  reasons  adduced  for  that 
measure.  No  one  can  doubt  that  the 
interest  of  society  requires  that  as  able 
a  body  of  legislators  as  possible  should 
be  secured  for  an  independent  branch 
of  the  Legislature  ;  but  experience  has 
now  proved,  contrary  to  what  was  gen- 
erally supposed,  that  this  is  not  to  be 
done  by  vesting  its  nomination  for  life 
either  in  the  sovereign  or  the  people. 
The  House  of  Peers  of  England  has 
not  only  exhibited  for  a  century  past, 
but  exhibits  nou;  an  amount  of  states- 
manlike talent  and  capacity  which  we 
will  look  for  in  vani  either  in  the  House 
of  Commons  in  its  own  land,  in  the  no- 
minees of  the  French  Emperor,  or  in 
the  popularly  elected  Senate  of  Ameri- 
ca. If  any  one  doubts  this,  let  Idm 
read  the  debates  on  any  of  the  great 
qirestions  which  have  been  agitated  in 
the  country,  during  the  last  half-cen- 
tury, in  the  Peers  and  the  Commons  : 
the  superioiity  of  the  former  is  self- 
evident.  The  proof  of  the  reality  of 
this  superiority  is  decisive.  By  the 
Reform  Bill,  the  middle  class  in  the 
towns  have  gained  the  entire  com- 
mand of  the  country  ;  they  have  en- 
joyed for  twenty-ffve  years  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Cabinet,  and  by  successi\'e 
small  creations  of  peers  they  have  ob- 
tained the  majority  in  the  Upper,  as, 
by  the  influence  of  the  borough  mem- 
bers, they  have  of  the  Lower  House. 
The  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  the 
votes  of  both  branches  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, have  been  at  their  disposal ;  but 
they  have  never  yet  been  able  to  form 
a  government  of  their  own.  They  have 
hardly  been  able  to  produce  even  a  Ca- 
binet minister.  The  more  liberal  the 
party  has  been  which  was  called  to  the 
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iielm,  the  greater  has  always  been  the 
number  of  the  noblemen  in  its  Cabi- 
net. The  abolition  of  the  corn  laws, 
and  the  imposition  of  the  tax  on  landed 
succession,  and  many  other  measures, 
prove  that  this  has  not  been  owing  to 
the  want  of  power  in  the  popular  party, 
so  far  as  votes  are  concerned.  It  has 
been  entirely  owing  to  the  want  of 
power  in  debate  and  statesmanlike 
■wisdom  in  its  leaders  in  Parliament, 
106.  The  reason  of  this  is  apparent 
to  any  one  who  considers  the  structure 
of  English  society,  and  the  mental 
training  requisite  for  success  in  re- 
presentative assemblies.  The  sons  of 
the  hereditary  aristocracy  have  proved 
themselves  superior  to  those  of  the 
middle  or  working  class  in  the  arena 
of  Parliament,  for  the  same  reason 
that  their  ancestors  were  superior  in 
the  tournament.  It  is  their  business 
to  joust,  and  practice  improves  the 
natural  powers  not  less  in  the  tilts  of 
the  mind  than  in  those  of  the  body. 
uSTo  amount  of  natural  talent  or  of 
practice,  or  success  in  other  profes- 
sions, can  supply  the  want  of  this  es- 
ijcntial  requisite.  The  common  ob- 
servation, tliat  even  the  most  eminent 
lawyers  seldom  attain  any  great  suc- 
cess in  Parliament,  is  a  proof  that  even 
the  profession,  the  habits  of  which  are 
most  akin  to  those  required  in  repre- 
sentative assemblies,  does  not  atibrd 
the  requisite  training  for  their  direc- 
tion. No  one  supposes  that  a  Cabinet 
■could  be  formed  out  of  the  Manchester 
school,  or  the  mercantile  representa- 
tives of  great  towns ;  they  are  valu- 
able, from  their  local  or  peculiar  in- 
formation, in  Parliament,  but  they  are 
incapable  of  taking  a  lead  in  it.  The 
reason  is,  they  have  not  been  trained 
to  its  contests  in  their  early  years. 
Success  in  the  other  walks  of  life  is 
not  an  earnest  of  enuncnce  in  Parlia- 
ment, but  a  bar  to  it,  because  it  has 
•arisen  from  a  long-continued  bent  of 
the  mind  in  another  direction.  It  in- 
•cvitably  leads  to  an  undue  bias  in  fa- 
vour of  tlie  class  interest  in  which  the 
success  has  been  gained.  It  is  as  im- 
possible for  great  success  at  the  bar,  in 
the  army,  or  in  commerce,  to  qualify 
■a  person,  even  of  tlic  greatest  talents, 


to  obtain  the  lead  in  Parliament,  as  it 
is  for  the  lead  in  Parliament  to  (j^ualify 
for  a  surgical  operation,  or  the  com- 
mand of  the  Channel  fleet,  or  the  di- 
rection of  a  great  siege. 

107.  While  this  cause  of  lasting  in- 
fluence renders  the  existence  of  a  he- 
reditary class  of  legislators  the  best 
security  for  capacity  in  the  direction 
of  aftairs,  by  training  a  body  of  men 
to  that  direction  as  their  end  and  aim 
in  life,  it  operates  not  less  powerfully 
in  elevating  the  character  and  im- 
proving the  talents  of  that  class,  and 
qualifying  them  for  the  direction  of 
affairs.  Foreigners  often  express  sur- 
prise at  the  long- continued  ascendancy 
of  the  English  aristocracy  in  the  affiiirs 
of  their  country,  so  different  from  the 
fate  which  has  overtaken  that  order  in 
so  many  Continental  states  ;  but  who- 
ever is  acquainted  with  the  different 
strata  of  society  \\\  the  British  empire 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  discerning 
the  reason.  They  have  kept  the  lead 
so  long,  because  the  constitution  had 
made'  them  legislators,  and  thus  train- 
ed them  to  its  duties.  Had  they  been 
as  politically  nullified  as  the  nobles  of 
France  and  Spain  were  under  the  old 
regime,  they  would  have  been  equal- 
ly inefficient.  It  is  general  freedom 
which  invigorates  and  chastens  the 
aristocracy,  and  qualifies  them  to  keep 
the  lead ;  it  is  the  jousting  of  tlie  tour- 
nament which  renders  them  accom- 
plished knights.  If  any  one  will  com- 
pare the  capacity  and  conversation  of 
the  landed  proprietors,  and  still  more 
of  their  wives  and  daughters,  below  the 
line  of  Parliament  and  above  it,  the  dif- 
ference will  appear  extreme.  The  mo- 
ment we  emerge  from  the  class  in  which 
hunting,  shooting,  and  fishing  form  the 
great  objects  of  life,  and  rise  into  that 
in  which  political  questions  are  the 
subject  of  thouglit  and  conversation, 
we  feel  as  if  in  another  wcH-ld. 

108.  Add  to  this,  that  it  is  of  the 
last  importance  that  one  branch  at 
least  of  the  Legislature  should  be  for 
the  most  part  composed  of  those  Avhose 
position  is  fixed — ?'7io  liave  not  their 
fortune  to  make,  whose  interests  are 
identihed  with  those  of  production, 
and  who  have  an  inheritance  to  leave 
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to  tlieir  descendants  -which  mi^jlit  he 
endangered  hy  precipitate  innovation. 
A  fly-wheel  is  reqnired  in  tlie  poHtical 
not  less  than  tlie  mechanical  macliine. 
AVitliout  it  the  very  force  of  the  gen- 
erated power  may  in  critical  periods 
tear  it  in  pieces.  The  great  danger  in 
an  old,  wealthy,  and  mixed  commu- 
nity is,  that  the  inhahitants  of  towns 
will,  from  their  superior  wealth,  con- 
centration, and  intelligence,  get  the 
command  of  those  of  the  country,  and 
in  consequence  pursue  a  series  of  meas- 
ures, for  their  own  immediate  advan- 
tase,  fatal  in  the  end  to  the  best  in- 


terests of  society,  and  ruinous  to  the 
national  independence.  Without  as- 
serting that  the  existence  of  a  separate 
chamber,  composed  of  a  hereditary 
legislature,  is  able  entirely  to  obviate 
this  danger,  which  seems  inherent  in 
the  very  structure  of  society,  it  may  at 
least  safely  be  affirmed  tliat  it  tends 
greatly  to  lessen  it,  and  that  if  perpe- 
tually recruited,  as  the  English  aristo- 
cracy is,  by  accessions  of  talent  and 
energy  from  the  middle  classes  of  so- 
ciety, it  may  long  serve  as  a  barrier 
alike  against  the  despotism  of  the  exe- 
cutive and  the  madness  of  the  people. 


CHAPTEK     XXVI. 

POLISH    EEVOLUTION    AND    WAR,    FEOM    ITS    C0:MMENCEMENT    IX    NOVEMBER 
1S30  TO    ITS   TERMINATION   IN   SEPTEMBER   1831. 


1.  Surviving  all  the  changes  of 
time,  of  religion,  of  empire,  and  of 
dynasty,  one  great  contest  has  in  every 
age  of  the  world  divided  mankind.  It 
is  the  war  of  Asia  and  Europe — the 
strife  of  the  descendants  of  Shem  with 
the  sons  of  Japhet.  All  other  contests 
sink  into  insignificance  in  comparison. 
The  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia  have 
had  many  and  bloody  wars  among  each 
other,  but  they  have  been  as  nothing 
compared  to  those  terrible  strifes  which 
in  tliffei-ent  ages  have  in  a  manner 
precipitated  one  hemisphere  upon  the 
other.  This  enduring  warfare  has  al- 
ternately pierced  each  to  the  heart : 
it  brought  the  arms  of  Alexander  to 
Babylon,  and  those  of  England  to  Ca- 
bool ;  it  conducted  the  Saracens  to 
Tours,  and  Attila  to  Chalons.  In  one 
age  it  induced  the  disasters  of  Julian, 
in  another  the  Moscow  retreat ;  it  led 
to  the  fall  of  Kome  and  Constanti- 
nople ;  it  precipitated  Europe  upon 
Asia  during  tlie  Crusades,  and  Asia 
upon  Europe  during  the  fervour  of 
Mohammedan  conrpiest.  Caesar  was 
preparing  an  expedition  against  the 


Parthians  when  he  was  assassinated ; 
Napoleon  perished  from  attempting 
one  against  Eussia.  The  Goths,  who 
overturned  the  Koman  empire,  ap- 
peared first  as  suppliants  on  the  Lower 
Danube,  and  they  Avere  themselves 
impelled  by  a  human  wave  which  rose 
on  the  frontiers  of  China.  It  is  the 
North-East,  not  the  North,  which  in 
every  age  has  threatened  Europe ;  it 
is  in  the  table-land  of  Tartary  that  the 
greatest  conquerors  of  mankind  have 
been  bred.  The  chief  heroes  whose 
exploits  form  the  theme  of  history  or 
song,  liave  in  different  ages  signal- 
ised themselves  in  the  innnortal  con- 
test against  these  ruthless  barbarians. 
Achilles,  Themistocles,  Leonidas,  Alex- 
ander, Pompey,  Marius,  Trajan,  Beli- 
sarius,  Constantine,  Paleologus,  Charles 
IMartel,  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  Richard 
Coeur-de-Lion,  John  Hunniades,  Scan- 
derbeg,  John  Sobieski,  Don  John  of 
Austria,  Prince  Eugene,  Charles  XII., 
Lord  Clive,  Lord  Lake,  Napoleon, 
Lord  Hardinge,  Sir  C.  Napier,  Lord 
Raglan,  Pelissier,  and  Lord  Clyde, 
have  in  successive  ages  carried  it  on. 
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It  lias  heen  simg  in  one  age  by  Homer, 
in  another  by  Tasso  ;  it  lias  awakened 
at  one  period  the  powers  of  Herodotus, 
in  another  those  of  Gibbon.  It  began 
Avith  the  siege  of  Troy,  but  it  will  not 
end  with  that  of  Sebastopol. 

2.  It  is  owing  to  the  different  char- 
acters of  the  races  of  men  who  have 
peopled  the  two  continents  that  this 
strife  has  been  so  long  contmued  and 
terrible.  Though  all  ]")rofane  history, 
not  less  than  Holy  Writ,  teaches  us 
that  the  human  race  originally  sprung 
from  one  family  in  the  centre  of  the 
eastern  continent,  yet  the  descendants 
of  Adam  who  sojourned  in  Asia  were 
essentially  different  from  those  who 
wandered  to  Europe,  Nor  was  this 
surprising :  we  see  differences  as  great 
in  the  same  household  every  day  around 
us.  It  was  the  difference  of  character 
which  rendered  their  seats  different : 
the  Asiatics  remained  at  home,  because 
they  were  submissive  ;  the  Europeans 
wandered  abroad,  because  they  were 
turlDulent.  Authority  was  as  neces- 
sary to  the  one  as  it  was  distasteful  to 
the  other.  So  essentially  was  this  the 
distinctive  character  of  the  two  races, 
and  the  original  cause  of  tlieu'  separa- 
tion, that  it  characterised  the  opposite 
sides  in  the  very  first  ages  of  their 
existence.  Priam  governed  the  tribu- 
tary states  of  Troy  with  the  authority 
of  a  sultan  ;  but  the  Grecian  host 
elected  the  King  of  Men  to  rule  them. 
It  was  composed  of  many  different  in- 
dependent bodies;  and  the  first  epic 
in  the  world  narrates  the  wrath  of  one 
of  its  chieftains,  and  the  woes  his  in- 
subordination brought  upon  the  chil- 
dren of  Hellas.*  The  first  great  strife 
recorded  in  authentic  history  was  be- 
tween the  forces  of  the  great  king  and 
the  coalesced  troops  of  the  European 
reimhUcs;  and  the  same  character  has 

*  "  Mrji/iv  detfie,  Bea,  ITTjArjioSea)  'A^iAilo? 
Ov\ofi.4vy]v,  y\  [xvpC  W-xo-'^ol';  aA-ye'  eOrjKe' 
IToAAas  5'  u/j^i'/iovs  v/'ux*^  °-^^'-  ^'pOM^pev 
'Ilptooji',  avTOvs  5fc  eAuJpia  Tevxe  Kvi'eacni' 
Ol(x}i'0ia-i     re     Traeri  —  Atb?     5'     ereAeiVro 

^ov\rj, — • 
'E^  o5  Sr)  TO.  TTpcoTtt  SiaCTTTJTT^p-  epiaavTe 
'ATpeiSrjs  re,  dva^  aySpCjv,  (cal  5co?  'Ax"^" 

Aev?." 

Iliad,  i.  1-r. 


distinguished  the  opposite  sides  to  this 
day.  Athens  and  Lacedemon  were 
the  prototypes  of  France  and  England ; 
Thermopyla?  of  Inkermann,  Cyrus  of 
Nicholas.  So  early  did  nature  affix 
one  character  upon  the  different  races 
of  men,  and  so  indelible  is  the  impress 
of  her  hand. 

3.  From  this  original  diversity  in  the 
character  of  the  two  great  dominant 
races  of  men  has  arisen  a  difference  not 
less  remarkable  in  the  sources  of  their 
strength  and  the  means  of  their  resist- 
ance. Unity  renders  Asia  formidable ; 
diversity  has  constituted  the  strengtli 
of  Europe.  Miiltitudes  of  slaves,  im- 
pelled by  one  impulse,  obeying  one 
direction,  follow  the  standards  of  the 
Eastern  sultan ;  crowds  of  freemen, 
actuated  by  opposite  passions,  often 
torn  by  discordant  interests,  form  the 
phalanxes  of  Western  liberty.  The 
strength  of  Asia  consists  mainly  in 
the  unity  of  power  and  administration 
which,  in  the  hands  of  an  able  and 
energetic  monarch,  can  be  persever- 
ingly  directed  to  one  object ;  that  of 
Europe  is  found  in  the  resources  which 
the  energy  of  freemen  seldom  fails  to 
furnish  to  the  state,  and  the  courage 
with  which,  when  danger  arrives,  it  is 
repelled.  The  weakness  of  the  despotic 
dynasties  of  Asia  is  to  be  found  in  their 
entire  dej)endence  on  the  vigour  and  ca- 
pacity of  the  ruling  sovereign,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  national  resources  by 
the  oppression  or  venality  of  subordi- 
nate governors.  The  weakness  of  the 
free  states  of  Europe  arises  chiefly  from 
the  impossibility  of  giving  habits  of 
foresight  to  the  ruling  multitudes,  and 
their  invincible  repugnance  to  present 
burdens  in  order  to  avert  future  dis- 
aster. If  it  were  possible  to  give  to 
the  energy  of  Europe  the  foresight  of 
Asia,  or  develop,  under  the  despotism 
of  the  East,  the  energy  of  the  West, 
the  state  enjoying  even  for  a  brief  pe- 
riod tlie  effects  of  such  a  combination 
Avould  obtain  the  empire  of  the  world. 
This  accordingly  is  what  happened  to 
Eome  in  ancient  and  British  India  in 
modern  times.  But  universal  domin- 
ion, except  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances, and  for  a  very  brief  period,  is 
not  part  of  the  system  of  nature ;  and 
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to  eschew  it,  tlie  gifts  of  power  are. 
variously  distributed  to  its  various 
olfspring. 

4.  Two  great  sins — one  of  omission, 
and  one  of  commission  —  have  been 
committed  by  the  states  of  Europe  in 
modern  times,  and  it  is  from  their  com- 
bined effect  that  the  extreme  difficulty 
cf  the  Eastern  Question,  and  the  perils 
with  which  it  is  now  environed,  have 
arisen.  The  sin  of  omission  was  allow- 
ing the  Byzantine  Empire  to  be  overrun 
by  the  Turks  in  the  fifteenth  century — 
the  sin  of  commission,  the  partition  of 
Poland  in  the  nineteenth.  It  is  under 
the  effects  of  both  that  we  are  now 
labouring ;  for  they  broke  down  the 
barrier  of  Europe  against  Asia,  and  con- 
verted the  outworks  of  freedom  against 
despotism  into  the  outworks  of  despot- 
is7ii  against  freedom.  It  is  historically 
certain,  but  not  generally  known,  that 
the  balance  between  the  Christians  and 
Turks  hung  even  a  few  years  before  the 
taking  of  Constantinople  in  145-i,  and 
that  a  very  slight  support  from  the 
Western  powers  would  have  enabled 
the  former  to  drive  the  latter  back  into 
Asia.  In  1446,  when  John  Huuniades, 
with  his  noble  Hungarians  on  the  Dan- 
ube, and  Scanderbeg  in  Epirus,  with 
heroic  constancy  made  head  against  the 
Osmanlis,  Constantinople  was  still  in 
the  hands  of  the  Greek  emperors ;  all 
the  fortresses  on  the  Danube  had  been 
wrested  from  the  Turks  ;  and  Mace- 
donia and  the  western  provinces  were 
in  arras  for  the  Cross.  Twenty  thou- 
sand auxiliary  troops  from  France  or 
England  would  have  enabled  Huuni- 
ades, in  the  decisive  battle  of  Varna, 
in  1444,  or  at  the  siege  of  Belgrade  in 
144G,  to  have  for  ever  expelled  the  ruth- 
less invaders  from  the  soil  of  Europe. 
But  the  Western  powers,  divided  by 
separate  interests,  or  incapable  of  just 
foresight,  did  nothing :  the  Pope  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  form  an  efficient  league 
of  Christendom  against  the  Moham- 
medans; the  strength  of  Europe  held 
back,  that  of  Asia  was  brought  to  tlie 
very  front  by  the  genius  of  Mahomet  II.; 
Constantinople  was  taken,  the  Greek 
empire  overthrown,  and  a  chasm  made 
in  the  defences  of  Europe  against 
Asia,  which   all  the   efforts   of  later 


times  have  been  scarcely  able  to  re- 
pair. 

5.  The  sin  of  commission  has  been 
still  greater,  for  it  was  done  from  baser 
and  more  guilty  motives,  and  it  Avas 
ol)viously  attended  by  a  more  formida- 
ble and  lasting  danger.  The  partition 
of  Poland  was  not  the  work  merely  of 
Muscovite  strength  or  ambition,  great 
as  they  were — the  frontier  powers  of 
Europe  concurred  in  it ;  and  Austria, 
in  particular,  Avhich  had  been  indebted 
to  Polish  valour  for  deliverance  from 
the  sabres  of  the  Osmanlis,  requited 
her  gallant  deliverers  by  joining  in 
their  destruction,  and  receiving  a  share 
of  their  possessions  as  a  reward  of  her 
ingratitude.  To  say  that  this  partition 
was  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions, a  shameless  instance  of  national 
ingratitude,  and  unparalleled  even  in 
the  annals  of  Christian  atrocity,  is  to 
express  only  what  has  since  been  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  mankind.  It  is 
of  more  importance  to  observe  what 
lasting  political  effects  this  great  meas- 
ure of  spoliation  has  had  on  the  sub- 
sequent balance  of  power  in  Europe, 
and  how  completely  the  justice  of  the 
Divine  administration  has  been  A^indi- 
cated  by  the  results,  especially  to  the 
partitioning  powers,  with  which  it  has 
been  attended, 

6.  The  partition  of  Poland  first 
broke  down  the  northern  barrier  of 
Europe  against  Asia,  and  brought  the 
might  of  the  Orientals  to  the  very 
lieart  of  European  civilisation.  "What 
tlie  conquest  of  the  Byzantine  Empire 
had  done  in  the  south,  that  fatal  spolia- 
tion effected  in  the  north  of  Europe. 
The  atrocious  aggression  began  with  a 
profligate  woman :  the  Empress  Cath 
erine  Avas  the  life  and  soul  of  the 
partitioning  powers.  Being  the  most 
powerful,  the  Semiramis  of  the  north 
obtained  the  lion's  share  to  herself. 
By  the  successive  partitions  of  1772 
and  1794  the  whole  of  Poland  was 
divided  between  Paissia,  Prussia,  and 
Austria ;  and  lathuania,  Volhynia, 
and  Podolia,  which  fell  to  Kussia, 
contained  no  less  than  nine  millions 
of  inliabitants.  By  tlie  treaty  of  1815, 
Russia  obtained  in  addition  thegrand- 
duchv  of  Warsaw,  containinc-four  mil- 
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lions,  -wluch  had  heen  raised  up  by  the 
Treaty  of  Tilsit,  and  her  frontiers  "svere 
"brought  to  ^vitllin  one  hundred  and 
eighty  miles  of  both  Berlin  and  Vienna. 
It  may  safely  be  asserted  that  by  these 
acquisitions  the  strength  of  Russia  as 
against  the  states  of  continental  Eu- 
ro])e  was  more  than  doubled  ;  for  not 
only  was  the  barrier  which  had  hitherto 
restrained  her  advances  swej^t  away, 
but  the  strength,  great  in  a  military 
point  of  view,  of  the  Sarmatian  nation, 
was  added  to  her  arms.  Thencefor- 
ward she  became  irresistible  in  eastern 
Europe  ;  nothing  but  a  coalition  of  the 
AVestern  powers,  the  last  hoj)e  of  free- 
dom, could  arrest  her  advance.  The 
great  Avar  of  1854  was  the  legacy  be- 
queathed to  Europe  by  the  partition 
of  1794. 

7.  Yet,  because  the  guilt  of  the  ]5ar- 
titioning  powers  was  great,  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  the  fault  of  the  Poles 
themselves  had  been  small,  or  that 
they  are  justified  in  raising  the  cry  of 
injured  innocence  among  the  other 
nations  of  Europe.  On  the  contrary, 
they  fell  mainly  in  consequence  of 
their  own  misconduct ;  and  every  other 
nation  which  imitates  them  will,  to 
the  end  of  the  world,  undergo  the 
same  punishment.  The  Sarmatia  of 
the  ancients,  Poland,  on  the  first  set- 
tlement of  the  northern  nations  after 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  was  the 
most  extensive  kingdom  in  Europe. 
Extending  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black 
Sea,  from  Smolensko  to  Prague,  it  was 
the  most  powerful  state  on  the  Con.ti- 
nent,  as  lar  as  material  resources  went. 
Prussia,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Silesia,  the 
Ukraine,  Podolia,  Yolhynia,  as  well  as 
Poland  Proper  and  Lithuania,  were 
comprised  in  its  mighty  domains.  Its 
forests,  abounding  with  fir  and  oak, 
formed  inexhaustible  supplies  for  the 
construction  of  houses  and  ship-build- 
ing ;  its  soil,  everywhere  perfectly  flat, 
and  enriched  in  most  places,  like  the 
American,  by  the  perennial  vegetable 
decay  of  the  forests,  Avas  admirably 
adapted  for  grain  crops,  and  has  ever 
rendered  its  harbours  the  granary  of 
Europe  for  wheat.  Its  gi-eat  rivers 
supplied,  ready-made  by  the  hand  of 
Kature,  as  in  the  valley  of  the  Mis- 


sissippi,  tlie  immense  advantages  of 
a  network  of  water-communications 
penetrating  every  part  of  the  country. 
Its  inhabitants,  of  the  same  original 
stock  as  the  Russians,  are  yet  as  un- 
like them  as  possible  ;  intrepid  and 
brave  almost  beyond  any  other  people- 
in  Europe,  they  have  always  been  dis- 
tinguished by  a  passionate  love  of  free- 
dom and  attachment  to  their  country  ; 
and  they  have  been  characterised,  with 
truth,  by  Napoleon,  as  the  men  in 
Europe  Avho  most  readily  and  quickly 
form  soldiers.  There  must,  therefore, 
have  been  some  gi-eat  national  fault, 
some  overpowering  defects  in  consti- 
tution or  character,  which  neutralised 
all  these  advantages,  and  rendered  the 
nation  to  which  Xature  had  given  the 
gi-eatest  means  of  poAver,  and  placed 
on  the  frontier  of  civilisation  to  shield 
it  from  the  barbarians,  the  weakest 
and  most  unfortunate. 

8.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  Avhat  it 
Avas  A\-hich  brought  this  about.  The 
"ignorant  impatience  of  taxation"  did 
the  Avhole.  Poland  being  a  country  in 
AA'hich,  probably  from  homogeneity  of 
original  race,  and  the  absence  of  any 
of  the  distinctions  of  rank  consequent 
on  foreign  conquest,  equality  Avas  really 
and  practically,  not  nominally,  estab- 
lished, the  j)i'eservation  of  their  equal 
rights  became  the  ruling  passion  of  the 
people,  to  Avliich  every  other  considera- 
tion, hoAV  pressing  soever,  Avas  sacri- 
ficed. xVmong  these  rights  the  most 
important  and  the  most  valued  Avas. 
that  of  being  free  from  taxation.  In 
all  countries  AA'here  the  j^eople  haA^c 
really  got  the  poAver  of  government 
into  their  OAvn  hands,  and  Avhere  they 
are  not  ruled,  as  in  ancient  Rome,  by 
a  hereditary  senate — or  in  old  Eng- 
land, by  a  landed  and  commercial  aris- 
tocracy—  or  in  modern  France,  by  a 
despotic  Committee  of  Public  Safety — 
this  is  a  favourite  object ;  and  accord- 
ingly', in  Rome,  the  first  use  Avhich 
the  people  made  of  the  conquest  of 
Macedonia  Avas  to  declare  themselA'es 
free  of  all  imposts  ;  and  in  America,, 
no  statesman,  prior  to  the  ciA'il  AA'ar, 
ever  ventured  to  hint  even  at  any  di- 
rect taxes  for  the  general  purjioses  of 
the  Union.    So  strong  Avas  this  feeling. 
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in  Poland  that  it  amounted  to  a  perfect 
passion.  Ko  danger,  however  f^roat — 
110  calamities,  however  threatening — 
no  perils,  however  overwhelming  — 
could  induce  them  to  submit  to  the 
smallest  present  burden  to  ward  off 
future  disaster.  In  Sidney  Smith's 
words,  "they  preferred  any  load  of 
infam}^  however  great,  to  any  burden 
of  taxation,  however  light."  They  con- 
stantly trusted  to  their  own  valour  and 
warlike  spirit  to  avert  any  dangers 
with  which  their  coantry  might  be 
threatened  ;  but  although  their  heroic 
qualities  often  extricated  the  republic 
from  perils  which  seemed  insurmount- 
able, it  could,  in  the  long  run,  not  sup- 
■plj  the  want  of  a  regular  army,  or  the 
Xireparation  in  peace  of  the  means  of 
effective  defence  in  war.  AVlien  all  the 
adjoining  states  were  putting  on  foot 
powerful  standing  armies  and  con- 
stinicting  strong  fortresses,  they  had 
only  a  few  regiments  of  mercenaries 
as  a  durable  force,  no  fortified  towns 
or  arsenals,  and  they  trusted  the  na- 
tional defence  entirely  to  the  pospolite, 
or  armed  convocation  of  the  nobles. 
The  consequence  was,  tliat,  in  the  last 
struggle  under  Kosciusko,  they  could 
not  oppose  2.5,000  men  to  the  united 
armies  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia. 
In  a  word,  the  Poles  did,  during  three 
hundred  years,  what  IMr  Cobden  and 
the  Peace  Conference  so  strenuously 
urged  the  English  Government  to  do  ; 
and  had  their  advice  been  equally  im- 
plicitly followed,  England,  like  Poland, 
Avould,  be3'0nd  all  question,  in  the 
course  of  time  have  been  swept  from 
among  nations. 

9.  A  strange  and  mysterious  con- 
nection has  existed  for  a  long  period 
between  the  cause  of  Poland  and  that 
of  European  denlocrac3^  It  is  more 
than  a  mere  ardent  sympathy  of  the 
one  for  the  other ;  it  is  a  linking  to- 
gether of  fate,  apparently  by  the  de- 
cree of  Supreme  Power.  As  Poland 
was  the  frontier  state  of  European  civ- 
ilisation, so  it  seems  to  have  been  des- 
tined to  stand  as  the  advanced-guard 
to  warn  the  otlicr  nations  by  its  fate  of 
the  danger  which  awaited  them  if  they 
listened  to  the  voice  of  the  tempter 
within  their  ov.'n  bosoms.     Its  long- 


continued  misfortunes,  despite  the  val- 
our of  its  sons,  and  ultimate  subjuga- 
tion, were  beyond  all  doubt  owing  to 
the  violence  of  the  passion  for  equality 
in  its  inhabitants,  which  led  them  to 
retain  an  elective  government  when 
they  should  have  exchanged  it  for  a 
hereditary,  and  neglect  all  provision 
for  defence  when  their  neighbours  were 
daily  augmenting  tlieir  means  of  at- 
tack. AVhen  the  volcano  broke  out  in 
France,  and  Polish  nationality  was 
extinguished,  the  same  connection  con- 
tinued. It  was  the  anxiety  of  the  par- 
titioning x^owers  to  provide  for  the 
division  of  Poland  in  1792,  1793,  and 
1794,  which  led  them  to  starve  the 
war  with  France,  and  permit  its  insane 
demagogues  to  precipitate  the  French 
nation  into  the  frightful  career  of  the 
Revolution,  when  they  might,  by  unit- 
ing their  forces,  with  ease  have  cap- 
tured Paris,  and  restored  a  constitu- 
tional monarch}"  in  a  single  campaign. 
With  the  crushing  of  the  revolutionary 
sjiirit  in  France  in  1814,  and.  the  cap- 
ture of  Paris,  Poland  again  emerged 
from  its  ashes  ;  it  obtained,  from  the 
efforts  of  Lord  Castlereagh  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,  the  shadow  at  least  of 
nationality,  and  the  progress  it  made 
during  the  next  fifteen  years,  and  the 
strength  it  displayed  during  the  con- 
test with  Russia  in  1831,  proved  that 
the  division  and  weakness  of  democ- 
racy had  hitherto  been  the  cause  of  its 
ruin.*  With  the  triumph  of  the  bar- 
ricades, the  dark  cloud  again  came 
over  the  fortunes  of  Poland ;  her  na- 
tionality was  destroyed,  and  a  long 
period  of  humiliation,  of  suffering, 
again  presented  the  lesson  to  Europe 


*  The  first  article  of  the  General  Treaty  of 
Vienna  states :  "The  Poles,  who  are  respec- 
tive subjects  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia, 
shall  obtain  a  representation  and  no.tlonal  in- 
dUutions,  regulated  according  to  the  degree 
of  political  consideration  tliat  each  of  the  gov- 
eniments  to  which  tliey  belong  shall  judge 
expedient  and  proper  to  grant  them."  And 
tlie  third  article  of  the  separate  treaty  be- 
tween Russia  and  Prussia  says :  "  The  Poles, 
subjects  respectively  of  the  liigh  contracting 
parties,  shall  obtain  institutions  which  shall 
insure  the  preservation  of  their  nationaliti/, 
in  such  form  as  each  of  the  governments  to 
which  they  belong  may  think  it  useful  and 
proper  to  grant  them." 
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of  the  national  punishment  of  demo- 
cratic institutions. 

10.  Though  far  from  enjoying  the 
tlessirigs  of  real  freedom,  the  small 
portion  of  Poland  which  was  erected 
in  1815  into  a  separate  state,  with  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  on  its  throne,  en- 
joyed a  degree  of  prosperity,  and  made 
an  amount  of  progress,  far  beyond  any 
that  it  had  ever  experienced  under  the 
weak  government  of  its  elected  kings, 
or  the  blind  rule  of  its  stormy  Diets. 
Statistical  facts  of  certain  accuracy 
jdace  this  beyond  a  doubt.  The  army 
was  tliirty  thousand  strong,  and  in  tlie 
xery  highest  state  of  discipline  and 
equipment;  while  the  growing  infor- 
mation and  intelligence  of  the  people, 
owing  to  the  great  extension  of  the 
means  of  education  among  them,  and 
the  vast  increase  of  their  material  com- 
forts, had  augmented  in  a  surprising 
degree  the  resources  of  the  country. 
]\Iany  grievances,  indeed,  were  still 
complained  of,  and  some  existed.  It 
is  scarcely  to  be  expected  they  should 
at  once  disappear  under  the  sceptre  of 
the  Czar.  Though  fond  of  Poland,  to 
a  native  of  whom  he  was  married,  and 
proud  beyond  measure  of  its  troops, 
Coustantine,  its  viceroy,  was  by  nature 
capricious  and  passionate.  Several 
acts  of  tyraimy  occurred  during  his 
government,  and  it  was  too  evident 
that  the  attempt  to  ingraft  the  consti- 
tutional freedom  of  Europe  upon  the 
traditional  despotism  of  Asia  was  of  all 
human  undertakings  the  most  difficult. 
The  Czar  was  far  from  being  blameless 
in  this  particular.  He  kept  his  pro- 
mises to  the  ear,  but  broke  them  to  the 
sense.  He  said  to  the  Poles  in  1815, 
after  the  treaty  in  their  favour  had 
been  signed — "You  have  received  a 
constitution,  the  restoration  of  the 
I'olish  language  in  public  documents, 
the  restitution  of  public  appointments 
to  Poles,  freedom  of  commerce,  and  a 
national  army."  This  was  all  true — 
they  had  done  so :  but  what  they  re- 
ceived was  the  ghost  only  of  free  insti- 
tutions. The  sittings  of  the  Chambers, 
which  never  lasted  more  than  a  few 
Aveeks,  had  been  discontinued  for  five 
years  before  1830,  when  they  were  held 
for  a  month  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas. 


The  debates  were  not  made  public,  and 
the  most  rigorous  censorship  of  the 
press  shut  out  the  communication  of 
independent  thought  throughout  the 
community.  But  with  all  these  re- 
straints and  evils,  whicli  were  far  from 
imaginary,  the  condition  of  Poland  had 
marvellously  improved,  from  the  mere 
effect  of  a  steady  rule,  since  it  fell 
under  the  government  of  Russia.  The 
proof  of  this  is  decisive.  Strong  as 
Russia  was,  and  immensely  as  her  re- 
sources had  augmented  since  the  last 
partition  in  1794,  the  strength  of  Po- 
land had  grown  in  a  still  greater  -pvo- 
portion.  Skrzynecki  made  a  very  dif- 
ferent stand  from  Kosciusko ;  and  a 
quarter  of  its  old  territory  and  popula- 
tion maintained,  for  the  first  time,  in 
1831,  an  equal  contest  with  the  forces 
of  the  Czar. 

11.  But  this  very  circumstance  of  the 
increased  strength  and  improved  con- 
dition of  the  people  only  rendered  more 
intense  the  desire  for  independence, 
and  more  galling  the  sense  of  subjuga- 
tion. The  sight  of  the  Polish  arms 
over  the  public  edifices,  of  the  Polish 
uniform  on  the  soldiers,  of  the  Polish 
standards  over  their  ranks,  perpetually 
recalled  the  days  of  their  independence; 
while  the  sense  of  the  growing  pros- 
perity and  resources  of  the  country  in- 
spired the  hope  of  at  length  succeeding 
in  re-establishing  it.  Tlie  reviews  of 
Constantine's  guards  and  the  garrison  of 
Warsaw,  often  twenty  thousand  strong ; 
the  magnificent  squadrons  of  the  ca- 
valry, the  steady  ranks  of  the  infantr}', 
the  splendid  trains  of  the  artillery,  all 
in  the  Polish  uniform,  composed  of 
national  troops,  and  in  the  finest  pos- 
sible state  of  discipline  and  equipment, 
inspired  them  with  an  overweening 
idea  of  their  own  strength.  No  force 
on  earth  seemed  capable,  to  their  fond 
and  ardent  irjftginatioiis,  of  resisting 
the  gallant  arrays  of  armed  men,  equal 
to  the  elite  of  the  French  or  Ru.ssi;ui 
Guards,  which  were  constantly  passing 
before  their  eyes.  The  military  spirit 
became  universal,  from  the  frequent 
exhibitions  of  its  most  attractive  spec- 
tacles; patriotic  ardour  widespread, 
from  the  progressive  revival  of  its 
hopes.    The  oiiicers  of  the  Polish  regi- 
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]nciits,  composed  ontirely  of  the  nobles, 
ill  whom  the  passion  for  intlopendence 
1)urned  most  strongly,  mutually  en- 
couraged each  other  in  these  senti- 
ments; the  young  men  at  the  military 
schools  and  the  university  of  "Warsaw, 
all  drawn  from  the  same  class,  em- 
hi'aced  them  with  still  more  inconsider- 
ate and  generous  ardour.  Out  of  the 
rising  prosperity  of  Poland,  and  the 
gradual  removal  of  its  grievances, 
sprang  very  naturally  a  consciousness 
of  national  strength,  and  a  desire  for 
the  restoration  of  national  independ- 
ence. It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  most  serious  insurrections  arise 
from  the  extremity  of  suffering ;  it 
hreaks  rather  tlian  excites  the  spirit. 
It  is  true,  as  Lord  Bacon  says,  that  the 
worst  rebellions  come  from  the  stom- 
ach; but  it  is  not  when  it  is  most 
sorely  pinched  that  they  are  most 
formidable.  It  is  when  the  pinching 
is  coming  on,  or  going  off,  that  they 
are  chiefly  to  be  dreaded. 

12.  Ever  since  the  year  1825,  when 
the  great  rebellion  broke  out  in  the 
Russian  army,  which  was  repressed,  as 
already  recounted,  by  the  vigour  and 
intrepidity  of  ^N'icholas,  and  even  be- 
fore that  time,  an  immense  secret  so- 
ciety had  existed  in  Poland,  having 
for  its  principal  ol)ject  to  restore  the 
national  independence.  It  was  not  so 
much  directed,  like  the  Carbonari  of 
Italy,  the  Red  Republicans  of  France, 
or  the  Ribbonmen  of  Ireland,  to  objects 
of  social  change  or  disorder,  as  to  the 
grand  object  of  reydacing  Poland  in  its 
ancient  place  in  the  European  family. 
.Vccordingly,  it  embraced  a  greater 
number  of  classes,  was  actuated  by 
more  generous  sentiments,  and  was  less 
likely  to  be  stained  by  crime.  It  was 
a  fixed  principle  in  these  societies,  that 
nothing  should  ever  be  committed  to 
writing,  but  everything  trusted  to  the 
tidelity  and  honour  of  the  affiliated. 
And  so  worthy  did  they  prove  of  the 
trust,  that  the  existence  of  the  gigantic 
organisation,  which  had  its  ramifica- 
tions not  only  in  the  kingdom  of  Po- 
land, but  in  Gallicia  and  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Posen,  the  portions  which 
had  fallen  to  Austria  and  Prus.sia  on 
the  final  partition,  Avas  not  even  sus- 


pected when  its  designs  were  approach- 
ing maturity.  There  is  no  example 
recorded  in  history  of  .so  great  a  con- 
spiracy, embracing  so  many  thousand 
individuals,  having  been  S(;  long  and 
faithfully  kept  secret,— a  decisive  proof 
of  the  ardent  spirit  and  sentiments  of 
honour  by  which  its  members  were' 
actuated. 

13.  The  French  Revolution  of  1830^ 
as  might  naturally  be  supposed,  ex- 
cited the  warmest  sympathy,  and  pro- 
duced the  most  unbounded  enthusiasm 
in  Poland  ;  and  the  subsequent  demo-^ 
cratic  movements  in  Switzerland,  Italy, 
and  Germany,  still  further  fanned  the- 
ilaine.  The  elfervescence  soon  became 
such  that  it  was  oin-ious  it  could  not 
be  restrained ;  and  the  chiefs  of  the 
conspirac}",  accordingly,  held  several 
meetings  at  Warsaw,  in  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, at  which  the  plan  of  operations 
was  discussed  and  agreed  on.  Two- 
ditferent  projects  were  laid  before  the- 
meeting,  and  their  respective  chances 
of  success  fully  discussed.  The  first 
Avas,  to  embrace  not  merel}'-  the  king- 
dom of  Poland,  now  under  the  domi- 
nation of  Russia,  Avhicli  was  compara- 
tively of  very  small  extent,  but  th&- 
whole  ancient  provinces  of  the  empire, 
in  the  insurrection.  xVccording  to  this 
]>lan,  not  only  Poland  Proper,  but 
Lithuania,  Podolia,  Volhynia,  the  Uk- 
raine, Gallicia,  and  the  grand-duchy 
of  Posen,  in  all  of  Avhich  the  conspiracy 
had  ramifications,  would  have  been 
embraced  in  its  fiame.  The  conspira- 
tors calculated  that,  taking  into  vieAV 
tlie  regular  troops  in  these  provinces, 
all  of  whom,  it  was  expected,  would 
join  them,  and  the  landwehr,  Avhich 
might  immediately  be  rendered  avail- 
able, they  might  reckon  Avithin  a  fcAV 
Aveeks  on  bringing  a  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  men  into  the  field,  Avith  tAvo 
hundred  and  seventy-six  guns  ;  and  in 
six  months  this  force  might  be  doubled. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  objection  to 
this  plan  obA^ously  Avas,  that  it  Avould 
induce  the  certain  hostility  of  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia  as  Avell  as  Russia,  and. 
these  united  poAvers  might,  Avithiii  a 
few  months,  bring  three  hundred  thou- 
sand men  against  them.  The  second 
l)roject  Avas,  to  confine  the  insurrection. 
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to  Poland  Proper,  make  AVarsaw  its  I 
headquarters,  and  provoke  an  insurrec- 
tion only  in  Lithuania,  Volhynia,  and 
Podolia,  with  which  Russia  only  was 
concerned.  After  mature  deliberation, 
it  was  determined  to  adopt  the  latter 
])roject,  as  likely  to  embroil  them,  in 
the  first  instance  at  least,  with  a  lesser 
number  of  enemies,  and  as  withdraw- 
ing more  from  the  ranks  of  their  oppo- 
nents than  it  added  to  those  of  their 
friends. 

14.  The  insurrection  Avas  originally 
fixed  for  the  20th  October,  on  which 
da}^  the  Polish  regiment  of  the  Guard 
would  be  on  service,  and  occupy  all 
the  posts,  which  were  held  two  days 
alternately  by  the  Poles  and  Russians. 
Thirty  determined  young  men,  armed 
with  pistols,  and  wraj)ped  in  cloaks, 
were,  at  the  inspection  of  the  troops, 
to  mingle  with  the  crowd  which  always 
surrounded  the  Viceroy  on  such  occa- 
sions, and  despatch  him  ;  while  fifty 
more,  \\iih.  draAvn  sabres,  were  to  de- 
stroy the  Russian  generals  by  whom 
lie  Avas  surrounded.  The  immediate 
and  unanimous  support  of  tiie  Polisli 
Guard,  and  the  whole  Polish  troops, 
10,000  strong,  in  Warsaw,  was  confi- 
dently relied  on  ;  and,  with  their  aid, 
it  was  hoped  they  would,  withoiit 
difficulty,  succeed  in  surrounding  and 
disarming  the  Russian  troops,  only 
7000  in  number,  most  of  whom  were 
of  Polish  origin,  in  the  capital.  A 
provisional  government  was  to  have 
been  immediately  proclaimed  by  accla- 
mation, the  members  of  which  were  all 
fixed  on,  leaving  its  formal  appoint- 
ment to  flow  from  the  Diet,  which  was 
to  be  immediately  convoked.  The 
whole  details  of  this  plan  Avere  ar- 
ranged, and  it  had  every  prospect  of 
success  ;  but  it  was  prevented  by  the 
police  having  obtained  some  dark 
hints  of  what  was  in  agitation,  and 
arresting  some  of  the  leaders.  It  was 
fortunate  for  Poland  that  it  Avas  so  ; 
for  little  could  have  been  expected 
from  an  insurrection,  even  in  tlie  most 
justifiable  of  all  circumstances,  Avhich 
was  to  liave  commenced  Avith  the  mur- 
der of  the  Viceroy  and  the  principal 
persons  in  the  state. 

VOL.  lA'. 


15.  MeanAA'hile  Constantine,  with 
that  mixture  of  ferocity  and  insouci- 
ance AA'hich  formed  the  leading  feature 
of  his  character,  and  is  the  distinctive 
mark  of  savage  descent,  did  nothing. 
Though  he  had  taken  an  active  part 
in  several  general  battles,  especially 
Austerlitz,  his  personal  courage  Avas 
seriously  doubted ;  of  moral  resolution 
he  AA-as  entirely  destitute.  Like  most 
other  men  aa-Iio  are  not  gifted  Avitli  that 
commanding  quality,  he  persisted  in 
declaring  there  A\-as  no  danger,  because 
he  could  not  bear  to  look  it  in  the 
face ;  he  made  no  preparations  against 
it  because  he  shrank  fi'om  its  contem- 
plation. Though  the  police  were  very 
imperfectly  informed  as  to  the  details 
of  the  conspiracy,  and  entirely  ignor- 
ant of  its  extent  and  formidable  char- 
acter, they  kneAv  enough  to  be  aAvare 
that  serious  danger  threatened;  and 
they  repeatedly  Avarned  the  Viceroy  to 
be  on  his  guard,  and  be  prepared  for 
an  outbreak.  But  he  uniformly  de- 
clared that  there  was  no  danger,  and 
that  he  was  too  popular  Avith  the 
ti'oops  to  render  any  insurrection  pos- 
sible. Encouraged  by  this  sui^ineness, 
the  conspirators  proceeded  rapidlj' with 
their  preparations,  and  several  neAv 
clubs  Avere  formed,  Avhich  came  at 
length  to  embrace  nearly  all  the 
officers  in  the  armj",  and  the  whole 
youth  at  the  university  and  public 
schools.  In  this  conduct  of  Constan- 
tine there  is  nothing  exti-aordinary, 
considering  his  character.  To  look 
danger  calmly  in  the  face,  and  make 
preparations  to  meet  it  Avhen  still  afar 
off",  is  the  mark,  not  of  a  timid,  but  of 
a  resolute  mind.  The  greater  part  of 
the  Avant  of  previous  arrangements, 
Avhich  so  often  doubles  the  Aveight  of 
misfortune  to  nations  as  to  indiA-i- 
duals,  is  the  result  of  coAvardice.  ]\Ien 
are  afraid  of  being  afraid,  and  there- 
fore they  do  nothing  till  the  eA'il  da}^ 
has  arrived,  just  as  they  delay  making 
their  wills  till  it  is  too  late. 

1 6.  After  having  been  several  times 
adjourned,  the  insurrection  Avas  finally 
fixed  for  the  10th  of  December,  AAhen 
several  events,  Avithout  and  Avithin, 
made  its  leaders  sensible  that  it  had 
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become  necessary  to  strike  sooner. 
Numerous  arrests  were  made  by  tlic 
police,  which  led  the  conspirators  to 
apprehend  they  Avere  discovered,  or 
on  the  point  of  being  so.  The  na- 
tional troops  in  Gallicia  Avere  all  with- 
drawn into  Hungary,  and  replaced 
by  Austrian  or  Hungarian  regiments  ; 
while,  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Posen, 
the  whole  landwehr,  thirty  thousand 
strong,  was  either  disarmed  or  re- 
moved into  the  fortresses  of  Silesia, 
and  their  place  was  supplied  by  bat- 
talions of  German  troops.  These  steps 
at  once  showed  that  the  objects  of  the 
conspiracy  were  known,  and  that  the 
powers  interested  in  the  partition  were 
taking  precautions  against  it.  It  was 
resolved,  accordingly,  to  delay  no 
longer ;  and  the  insurrection  was  fixed 
for  the  29th  November,  when  the  Po- 
lish Guards  were  to  be  on  service  at 
the  palace  and  in  the  city.  On  that 
day,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
a  messenger  from  the  conspirators 
came  to  the  gate  of  the  barrack  mili- 
tary school,  where  he  was  anxiously 
expected,  and  announced  that  the 
*'hour  of  liberty  had  struck."  In- 
stantly the  guard  turned  out,  and 
were  joined  by  the  whole  scholars, 
armed  to  the  teeth,  who  proceeded  at 
a  rapid  x^ace,  Avithout  saying  a  word, 
by  the  bridge  Sobieski,  from  whence 
they  came  to  the  Belvidere  Palace, 
inhabited  by  the  Grand-duke,  with- 
out experiencing  any  resistance.  The 
guards  at  the  palace,  in  part  in  the 
secret  of  the  conspiracy,  in  part  in- 
timidated by  the  sight  of  so  many 
young  men  whom  they  knew  to  be  of 
the  first  families  in  Warsaw,  made 
scarcely  any  resistance ;  those  who  at- 
tempted it  were  instantly  cut  downi. 
The  victorious  conspirators  in  a  few 
minutes  inundated  every  part  of  the 
palace;  and  while  part  of  them  de- 
spatched Ludowicski,  the  chief  of  the 
jiolice,  and  General  Legendi'e,  the  first 
aide-de-camp  on  service,  the  main 
body,  containing  the  most  determined, 
made  straight  ibr  the  private  apart- 
ments of  the  Grand-duke.  So  rapid 
was  their  approach  that  Constantine 
had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  making 
his  escape  b}'-  a  back  way;  and  the 


Princess  Lowicz,  his  wife,  for  whom 
he  had  renounced  the  throne  of  Rus- 
sia, had  only  time  to  carry  Avith  her  a 
casket  of  diamonds  and  three  shifts. 

17.  Masters  of  the  palace,  tlie  in- 
surgents, whose  nmnbers  rapidly  in- 
creased, spread  tliemselves  over  the 
streets,  calling  out,  "To  arms!  to 
arms  !"  Tlie  agitation  in  the  barracks 
was  soon  extreme.  The  officers  did 
not  venture  to  lead  out  the  men  for 
fear  of  their  joining  the  insurgents, 
and  in  many  cases  they  were  in  the 
secret  and  favoured  their  cause.  Soon 
the  4th  regiment  of  the  line,  an  espe- 
cial favourite  of  the  Grand-duke's,  and 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  service,  issued 
from  its  barracks,  and  joined  the  in- 
surrection. The  greater  part  of  the 
regiment  of  grenadiers,  the  horse-artil- 
lery, and  the  sappers  of  the  Guard, 
followed  their  example.  Such  was  the 
enthusiasm  Avhich  prevailed,  that  the 
inmates  of  the  hospitals  Avho  were 
able  to  walk,  left  their  beds  and  joined 
their  comrades.  Meanwhile  a  body  of 
the  students  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  arsenal,  where  there  were  forty 
thousand  muskets,  which  were  im- 
mediately distributed  among  the  people. 
A  part  of  the  Polish  troops,  especially 
the  chasseurs  of  the  Polish  Guard, 
and  all  the  Russians,  remained  faith- 
ful to  Constantine,  and  several  com- 
bats took  place  in  the  dark  between 
them  and  the  insurgents,  in  which 
General  Potocki,  commander  of  the 
Polish  infantry,  Generals  Sernontkow- 
ski  and  Blume,  and  several  other  of- 
ficers of  distinction  both  in  the  Polish 
and  Russian  armies,  were  slain.  But 
when  morning  dawned  it  was  evident 
that  they  Avere  overmatched.  The 
AAdiole  city  A\'as  in  a  state  of  insurrec- 
tion, and  more  than  half  the  troops  in 
it  had  joined  the  insurgents.  In  these 
circumstances,  Constantine,  who  Avas 
far  from  having  displa3'ed  the  courage 
and  energy  Avith  Avhich  his  brother 
Nicholas  had  fronted  the  rebellion  of 
the  Guards  in  St  Petersburg  in  1825, 
despaired  of  the  cause,  and  retired 
Avith  the  troops  AA'hich  still  adhered  to 
him,  consisting  of  nine  thousand  men, 
including  the  Avhole  Russians,  the  Po- 
lish   Guards,    and    foot  -  artillery,    to 
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■\7irzba,  a  %allage  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  Warsaw,  leaving  the  capital  in 
the  entire  possession  of  the  insurgents. 

18.  The  insurgents  had  gained  an 
immense  advantage  by  obtaining  com- 
mand of  the  capital,  and  of  the  banks, 
arsenal,  and  seat  of  government ;  but 
they  were  without  rulers,  and  the 
worst  dangers  might  be  apprehended 
if  the  people,  now  wrought  up  to  the 
highest  pitch,  were  not  speedily  sub- 
jected to  some  sort  of  government. 
Already  conflagrations  had  broken  out 
in  several  C[uarters,  which  were  with 
difficulty  arrested,  and  pillage  had  be- 
gun, and  many  murders  been  com- 
mitted. There  existed  at  Warsaw,  at 
this  time,  a  council  of  government, 
which,  in  the  absence  of  the  Viceroy, 
was  intrusted  with  the  executive  power, 
and  to  it  the  leaders  of  the  insurrec- 
tion turned  to  establish  order  in  the 
mean  time,  and  form  the  skeleton  of 
a  future  government.  This  council, 
■which  consisted  of  seven  members,  in- 
cluding Prince  Lubecki,  who  after- 
wards became  distinguished,  met  dur- 
ing the  frightful  tumult  of  the  night 
of  the  29th,  and  resolved  to  continue 
its  functions,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
the  dkection  of  the  movement;  but 
in  order  to  appease  the  i)eople,  and 
induce  them  to  submit  to  their  autho- 
rit}',  they  associated  several  of  the 
most  respected  and  popular  of  the 
nobles  ^\•ith  them  in  the  government. 
These  were  Prince  Adam  Czartoiyski, 
Prince  Michael  Radzi^dl,  the  Senator 
Kochanowski,  General  Lewis  Pac,  M. 
Julian  Niemcewicz,  a  celebrated  ^^Titer, 
and  companion  of  Kosciusko,  and  Gen- 
eral CiiLOPicKi.  The  known  patri- 
otic spirit  and  high  character  of  these 
distinguished  men  gave  a  considera- 
tion to  the  government  which  it  could 
never  otherwise  have  obtained,  and 
enabled  it  to  acquire  a  degi'ee  of  au- 
thority even  over  the  stormy  elements 
of  a  revolution. 

19.  It  could  hardly  be  said,  though 
Constantine  had  been  driven  from  the 
capital,  that  the  country  was  in  a  state 
of  insurrection.  The  enlarged  govern- 
ment still  administered  in  the  name 
•of  the  Czar.  A  proclamation,  issued 
by  it  on  the  day  of  its  installation, 


earnestly  counselled  order,  and  abstin- 
ence from  blood;*  and  its  first  care 
was  to  despatch  a  deputation  to  Con- 
stantine with  proposals  for  an  accom- 
modation. The  declared  objects  of  the 
insurgents,  as  stated  by  the  deputa- 
tion, which  had  Prince  Czartoryski  at 
its  head,  was  to  obtain  the  faithful  es- 
tablishment of  the  constitution  as  it 
had  been  established  in  1815,  and,  in 
particular,  the  fulfilment  of  the  pro- 
mises of  Alexander,  that  Lithuania, 
Yolliynia,  and  Podolia  should  be  in- 
corporated with  the  kingdom  of  Po- 
land, and  detached  from  the  empu-e 
of  Russia.  The  deputation  was  in- 
stnicted  also  to  sound  Constantine  on 
his  designs,  and,  in  particular,  to  in- 
quire whether  the  aiTny  of  Lithuania, 
stationed  on  the  Polish  frontier,  had 
received  orders  to  advance  towards 
Warsaw.  He  assured  them,  on  his 
honour,  that  none  such  had  been 
given,  and  evinced  the  utmost  cour- 
tesy and  respect  towards  the  deputa- 
tion. He  even  went  so  far  as  to  assure 
them  of  his  favour  to  the  "  culpable." 
"There  are  none  such,"  proudly  re- 
plied Ostrowski,  one  of  the  deputa- 
tion. 

20.  It  rested  with  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  not  Constantine,  to  say  what 
terms  were  to  be  granted  to  the  insur- 
gents ;  but  the  latter,  seeing  the  tem- 

*  "  Polonais !  Les  ev^nemens  aussi  attris- 
tans  qu'inopines,  qui  ont  eu  lieu  hier  au  soir, 
et  pendant  la  derniere  nuit,  ont  determine  le 
Gouvernement  superieur  a  se  completer  par 
des  personnes  de  merite,  et  a  vous  adresser 
la  proclamation  suivante.  Son  Altesse  Im- 
periale  le  Grand  Due  et  Czarowitz  vient  dc 
defendre  aux  soldats  Russes  toute  operation 
ulterieure;  car  il  nc  faut  charger  que  les  Po- 
lonais de  la  reconciliation  entre  les  tsprits 
divises  de  leur  compatriotes.  Le  Polonais  ne 
dort  pas  teindre  sa  main  du  sang  de  son  frere ; 
et  ce  ne  peut  etre  votre  intention  de  donner 
au  monde  le  s]>ectacle  d'une  guerre  civile. 
C'est  la  moderation  seule  qui  peut  detourner 
de  vos  tetes  les  malheurs  qui  sont  prets  a 
fondre  sur  vous.  Eevenez  done  a  Tordre  et  a 
la  tranquillite;  que  la  nuit  qui  vient  de  se 
passer  couvre  dc  son  voile  toute  I'elferves- 
cence  qu'elle  a  vue  naitre.  Reflechissez  a 
I'avenir  et  a  votre  patrie  mcnacee  de  tons  les 
cotes :  Eloignez  tout  ce  qui  peut  mettre  sou 
existence  en  question.  Quant  a  nous,  notre 
devoir  nous  prescrit  de  maintenir  la  tranquil- 
lite  publique,  les  lois,  et  les  liberies  assurees 
au  pays  par  la  constitution." — Warsaw,  30th 
Nov.,'lSaO;  Capefigui:,  vol.iv.  pp.  54,  55. 
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per  of  tlio  Pnlish  troops  Avliicli  re- 
mained with  him  daily  declaring  itself 
more  strongly  in  favour  of  the  Ivevolu- 
tion,  had  the  generosity  to  issue  a 
proclamation,  granting  perjnission  to 
such  of  them  as  still  adhered  to  his 
standard  to  withdraw  and  join  their 
comrades  in  Warsaw.*  They  set  out 
one  and  all  immediately  for  the  capi- 
tal, which  they  entered  the  same  day 
amidst  transports  of  joy  such  as  had 
never  before  been  witnessed  within  its 
walls.  The  nation  seemed  invincible, 
now  that  the  whole  of  its  gallant  de- 
fenders were  engaged  in  its  cause. 
Meanwhile  Constantine,  with  the 
Russian  troops,  now  not  more  than 
six  thousand  strong,  retired  by  slow 
marches  towards  the  frontier  of  Yol- 
hynia,  without  being  molested  in  his 
retreat.  He  seemed  more  anxious 
about  his  adored  princess,  who  fell 
dangerously  ill  on  the  road,  from  fa- 
tigiie,  hardship,  and  anxiety,  than  the 
loss  of  a  -vaceregal  throne,  second  to 
none  in  the  world  for  importance  and 
splendour. 

21.  Meanwhile  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment, though  still  keeping  ivp  a 
negotiation  with  the  Emperor  ]S^icholas 
and  his  brother  Constantine,  were 
making  considerable  preparations  for 
an  appeal  to  arms.  The  enthusiasm 
of  the  people,  Avliich  had  been  sti'ong- 
ly  excited  by  the  arrival  of  the  Polish 
corps  from  the  Russian  camp,  com- 
manded by  Generals  Szembek  and 
Skkzyxecki,  on  the  2d  December, 
was  roused  to  the  highest  pitch  on  the 
following  day  by  the  entrance  of  ad- 
ditional Polish  troops  from  the  camp 
of  Mokotow.  The  soldiers  broke  from 
their  ranks  and  embraced  the  citizens 
as  they  passed  through  the  streets ; 
the  windows  were  all  filled  with  ele- 


*  "  Je  pennets  aux  troupes  Polonaises  qui 
sont  restees  fideles  jusqvi'au  dernier  moment 
aiiprfes  de  moi,  de  rejoindre  les  leurs.  Je  me 
raets  en  marche  avec  Jes  troui)es  Imperiales 
pour  m'eloigner  de  la  capitale,  et  j'espere  de 
la  loyanto  Polonaise,  qu'elles  ne  seront  pas 
inquietces  dans  leurs  raouvemens  pour  re- 
joindre I'empire.  Je  reoommande  de  meme 
tons  les  etablissemens.  les  proprietes,  et  les 
individus  a  la  protection  de  la  nation  Polon- 
aise, et  les  mets  sous  la  sauve-garde  de  la 
foi  la  plus  sacree.— CoNSTAKTiNE.  IVarsaic, 
Dec.  3,  1S30." 


gantly  -  dressed  ladies  waving  their 
Jiandkerchiefs  in  the  highest  state  of 
rapture ;  and  every  steeple  rang  forth 
a  merry  chime  to  usher  in  the  ap- 
proaching deliverance  of  their  country. 
Yet,  even  in  this  moment  of  univeifial 
joy,  symptoms  of  danger  appeared, 
and  it  was  too  evident  how  nearly 
allied  are  overthrow  of  government 
and  licence  to  crime.  General  Kra- 
sinski,  who  had  alone  voted  for  the 
death  of  the  prisoners  implicated  in 
the  conspiracy  of  1826  in  Poland, 
marched  in  at  the  head  of  his  regiment 
of  Polish  gi-enadiers  of  the  Guard. 
He  was  inmiediately  recognised ;  hisses 
and  murmurs  were  heard  ;  the  mob 
fell  upon  him,  and  he  would  have 
been  murdered  on  the  spot  but  for 
the  eftbrts  of  Chlopicki  and  Szembek. 
The  same  fate  awaited  General  Kur- 
natwski,  who  had  ordered  the  troops 
to  fire  on  the  people  during  the  insur- 
rection of  the  29th.  He  was  dragged 
from  his  horse,  and  the  sabre  was  al- 
ready at  his  throat,  when  he  was  saved 
by  the  earnest  entreaties  of  Chlopicki. 
22.  Taking;  advantage  of  this  uni- 
versal enthusiasm,  the  administrative 
council  began  to  take  steps  for  the 
formation  of  a  powerful  national  army. 
The  Diet  was  convoked  for  the  IStli 
December.  A  hundred  thousand  na- 
tional guards  Avere  ordered  to  be  jrat 
on  permanent  duty,  and  efforts  made 
to  raise  corj^s  of  volunteers  in  various 
C[uarters.  J>ut  this  measure  was  far 
from  corresponding  to  the  ardent  pas- 
sions of  the  people,  which  were  daily 
increasing,  and  soon  reached  such  a 
point  that  the  administrative  council 
saw  they  were  no  longer  able  to  stem 
or  direct  the  toiTent  They  resigned 
accordingly,  and  a  provisional  gov- 
ernment, composed  of  Prince  Czar- 
toryski,  Kochanowski,  Pac,  Dem- 
browski,  I^iemcewicz,  Lelewel,  and 
Ladislaus  Ostrowski,  of  their  own  au- 
thority, but  with  general  consent, 
took  possession  of  the  government. 
It  soon  appeared,  however,  that  a  cen- 
tral and  vigorous  power  was  recpiired 
— disorders  Avere  increasing  on  all 
sides;  and  Chlopicki,  who  had  been 
appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  and  national  guards,    cut  ths 
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matter  short  by  declaring  tliat  he 
would  accept  the  command  on  no 
other  terms  but  that  of  being  declared 
dictator.  On  the  5th  December  he 
suddenly  entered  the  hall  where  the 
Government  was  sitting,  and  after 
breaking  out  into  a  violent  invective 
against  the  disorders  of  the  people, 
the  fuiy  of  the  clubs,  and  the  insub- 
ordination of  the  army,  he  said,  "  It 
is  time  to  x">ut  a  period  to  these  vacil- 
lations. The  country,  in  such  grave 
circumstances,  stands  in  need  of  a  man 
devoted  to  its  cause,  and  who  will 
watch  over  its  interests.  I  take  upon 
myself  the  dictatorship  —  a  burden 
wiich  I  will  relinquish  with  joy  when 
the  Diet  meets."  Such  was  the  uni- 
versal sense  of  the  necessity  of  the 
measure,  that  although  these  words 
were  wholly  unexpected,  and  excited 
at  first  unbounded  astonishment,  they 
provoked  no  resistance,  and  Chlopicki 
assumed  without  opposition  the  func- 
tions of  dictator. 

2-3.  It  is  one  thing  to  assume  the 
government  of  a  country  when  it  opens 
the  prospect  of  a  pacific  or  glorious 
reign  ;  it  is  another,  and  a  very  differ- 
ent thing,  when  it  seems  the  avenue 
only  to  danger,  difficulty,  and  death. 
The  seizure  of  power  by  Chlopicki  pro- 
ceeded from  very  different  motives,  and 
Avas  a  very  diff'erent  thing,  from  that  of 
ISTapoleon.  The  character  of  the  two 
men  was  not  less  opposite ;  unfortu- 
nately for  Poland,  their  intellectual 
capacities  were  not  less  dissimilar. 
Chlopicki  wf^s  a  noble  character, — a 
brave  soldier,  a  devoted  patriot,  a  great 
general ;  but  he  wanted  the  audacity 
and  recklessness  necessary  for  success 
in  revolutions.  Born  of  an  ancient 
but  not  illustrious  family,  he  had  en- 
tered the  army  in  1790,  and  made  the 
disastrous  campaign  of  1794  under 
Kosciusko.  After  the  fall  of  Poland 
in  the  close  of  that  year,  he  entered 
the  Polish  Legion,  which  was  organ- 
ised in  Italy  under  the  orders  of  Dem- 
browski,  and  bore  a  jmrt  in  all  the 
glorious  actions  under  Kapoleon  by 
which  its  career  was  distinguished. 
At  the  head  of  the  1st  regiment  of  the 
Vistula  he  signalised  himself  in  the 
campaigns  of  ISOG  and  1807  in  Prussia 


and  Poland,  and  not  less  so  in  the 
checkered  fields  of  Spain.  In  1812  he 
was  appointed  general  of  brigade  by 
Napoleon,  and  in  that  capacity  was 
distinguished  at  the  battles  of  "Smol- 
ensko  and  Valoutino,  in  the  last  of 
which  he  was  wounded.  In  1814, 
when  Poland  fell  again  imder  the  do- 
minion of  Russia,  he  had  risen  to  th-j 
rank  of  general  of  division  ;  but  he 
quitted  tlie  service  soon  after  the  ac- 
cession of  Constantine  to  the  viceroy- 
alt}^  in  consequence  of  an  altercation 
with  that  irascible  prince. 

24.  Accustomed  to  military  rules 
and  subordination,  Chlopicki  had  a 
perfect  horror  for  conspiracies  and  the 
domination  of  clubs.  Accordingly,  he 
kept  himself  entirely  clear  of  the  great 
conspiracies  of  1825  and  1826,  con- 
nected with  the  insurrection  in  Russia 
in  those  years,  aiid  lived  in  retirement 
do^\Ti  to  1830.  He  was  inspired  with 
a  thorough  contempt  for  levies  ai 
masse,  and  all  those  devices  by  which 
the  ardent  but  inexperienced  in  all 
ages  endeavour  to  supply  the  want  of 
regular  soldiers.  He  dreaded  the  clubs 
of  WarsaAV  even  more  than  the  ]\Iusco- 
vite  bayonets.  It  was  his  great  object 
to  achieve  the  liberation  of  his  country 
and  the  establishment  of  its  rights  by 
other  means  than  democratic  fervour, 
which  he  considered  as  alike  shortlived 
and  perilous.  Thus  he  was  the  man  of 
all  others  least  calculated  to  retain  the 
suffi-agcs  of  the  clubs  of  AVarsaw,  which 
early  acquired  so  great  a  weight  in  the 
revolution  ;  and  one  of  his  first  steps, 
after  he  became  dictator,  Avas  to  close 
them  by  a  general  military  order.  But 
he  possessed  an  immense  military  re- 
putation, and  was  known  to  have  mili- 
tary talents  of  the  very  highest  order, 
which  rendered  his  sway  over  the  sol- 
diers unbounded  ;  and  as  his  patriot- 
ism was  undoubted,  and  his  character 
elevated  and  disinterested,  his  rule  was 
for  some  time  unresisted  even  by  the 
burning  democrats  of  the  capital.  He 
despised  and  detested  them  as  much 
as  N'apoleon  did  the  "  avocats  ct  icUo- 
Jogucs''  of  Paris  ;  and  it  was  his  great 
object,  Avithout  their  aid,  and  while 
retaining  the  direction  of  their  move- 
ments, to  work  out  the  independence 
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of  Poland  by  negotiation  with  tlie 
Czar,  and  without  coming  to  open 
rupture  with  his  authority.  But  to 
achieve  this  object  he  was  well  aware 
that  militaiy  preparations  were  indis- 
pensable, and  his  measures  to  attain 
this  end,  though  not  of  the  sweeping 
kind  which  the  clubs  demanded,  were 
energetic  and  successful. 

25.  His  first  care  was  to  organise  a 
considerable  increase  to  the  regular 
army,  which  he  effected  by  several  de- 
crees recalling  all  the  old  soldiers  to 
their  standards,  and  calling  out  the 
first  bans  of  the  levy  en  masse,  em- 
bracing all  persons  between  twenty 
and  thirty  years  of  age,  which  was  es- 
timated as  likely  to  produce  eighty 
thousand  men.  Those  from  thirty  to 
fifty,  who  were  also  to  be  enrolled  but 
not  moved  from  their  homes,  would,  it 
was  calculated,  amount  to  two  hun- 
dred thousand  more.  Tlie  national 
guard  of  Warsaw  alone  was  twenty 
thousand  strong  —  an  immense  force 
in  a  city  at  that  period  containing  not 
more  than  a  hundred  and  fcfrty  thou- 
sand souls.  The  regular  army  was  by 
this  means  raised  to  forty-five  thou- 
sand men  ;  and  officers,  though  by  no 
means  in  adequate  numbers,  were  ob- 
tained for  the  national  guard  from  the 
retired  officers — nearly  three  thousand 
in  number — who  existed  in  Poland. 
At  the  same  time,  cannons  Avere  made 
with  the  metal  of  bells  melted  down, 
muskets  were  manufactured  A^ith  the 
utmost  rapidity,  and  considerable  pur- 
chases of  arms  made  in  foreign  states. 
Several  battalions  in  the  country  were, 
in  default  of  better  weapons,  armed 
with  the  scythes  which  they  used  in 
husbandry.  Patriotic  gifts  flowed  in 
on  all  sides ;  the  ladies,  even  of  the 
highest  rank,  were  employed  night 
and  day  in  preparing  bandages  and 
sheets  for  the  wounded ;  and  consider- 
able stores  of  ammunition  and  provi- 
sions were  laid  in  by  the  Government. 
Ever5'thing,  however,  was  done  by  the 
authority  of  and  through  the  Dictator ; 
and  not  only  were  several  tenders  of 
volunteer  corps  refused,  but  several 
free  bands  of  some  thousand  horse, 
which  had  formed  themselves  in  the 
forests,  were  dissolved.     To  this  re- 


pression of  the  republican  spirit  at  the 
outset  of  tlie  insurrection,  the  patriotic 
writers  of  Poland  ascribe  much  of  the 
misfortunes  which  afterwards  befell 
them;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  Chlo- 
picki  deemed  himself  more  than  com- 
pensated for  its  loss  by  the  surrender 
of  the  fortresses  of  Modlin  and  Zamosc, 
which  opened  their  gates  at  the  first 
summons  of  the  patriotic  lorces. 

26.  While  these  events  were  in  pro- 
gress in  Poland,  Constantino,  irreso- 
lute and  dejected,  Avas  moving  by  slow 
marches  towards  Russia.  A  mutual 
intercourse  of  civilities  took  place  be- 
tween him  and  Chlopicki.  The  Polish 
dictator  sent  to  the  Grand- duke  eight 
hundred  Russian  soldiers  who  had  been 
sm-rounded  and  disarmed  near  War- 
saw, without  exchange ;  and  the  Grand- 
duke,  in  return,  treated  kindly  and  hos- 
pitably entertained  such  of  the  Polish 
troops  as  he  met  on  the  road  to  Russia, 
hastening  to  their  respective  corps. 
The  strange  character  of  the  Prince 
strongly  appeared  on  these  occasions. 
"There,"  said  he,  "is  another  of  my 
brave  Polish  soldiers  :  ah !  the  Polish 
army  is  the  first  in  the  world  ; "  then, 
approaching  the  man,  he  would  say, 
' '  But  your  belts  are  not  straight :  see 
that  you  put  them  on  better  the  next 
time."  Then  he  would  break  out  into 
the  most  violent  invectives  against  the 
Polish  troops  for  their  ingratitude  and 
shameful  return  for  all  his  kindness, 
and  conclude  by  again  praising  them, 
and  dismissing  them  to  a  copious  re- 
past.*   The  generals  who  surrounded 

*  "  J'ai  tout  oublie."  said  the  Grand-dnke, 
"car  je  suisMu  fond  meilleur  Polonais  que 
vous  tous.  Je  suis  marie  a  une  Polonaise,  je 
suis  ttabli  parmi  vous.  Je  vous  ai  donne  des 
preuves  de  nies  sentimens  en  defendant  aux 
troupes  Imperiales  de  tirer.  Si  j 'avals  voulu, 
on  vous  aurait  aneantis  dans  le  premier  mo- 
ment. J'etais  le  seul  dans  mon  etat-major 
qui  voulut  qu'on  ne  tirat  jias  ;  car  j'ai  pense 
que  dans  une  querelle  Polonaise  les  Russes 
n'avaient  rien  a  faire.  J'aurais  desire  que 
nous  passions  entrer  parmi  vous  ;  nous  avons 
tous  des  liens  bien  chers  a  Varsovie;  mais 
A'otre  gouvernement  m'a  fait  dire  par  la  depu- 
tation que  je  devais  m'eu  aller  ou  me  mettre 
a  la  tete  des  troupes  Polonaises  pour  rentrer 
dans  la  capitale.  J'ai  refuse  ce  parti  pour  no 
pas  (itre  rebelle  a  mon  souverain  :  Jamais  je 
ne  jouerai  le  role  du  Prince  d'Orange.  Mais 
mon  cneur  a  ete  navre,  je  I'avoue,  et  ce  qui 
me  peine  le  idus  c'cst  que  cette  revolutiou 
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liim,  if  less  generous,  were  more  con- 
consistent  in  their  language.  Looking 
at  the  white  ribbons  and  cockades,  the 
national  colour  of  Poland,  w]iich  were 
on  the  breasts  of  the  soldiers,  they 
.Slid,  "You  do  well  to  mount  white 
cockades,  for  they  will  show  off  the 
scarlet.  They  will  soon  be  stained 
Avith  your  blood." 

27.  Clinging  to  the  last  to  the  hope 
of  a  reconciliation  with  the  Czar, 
(.'hiopicki,  soon  after  his  seizure  of  the 
dictatorship,  sent  a  deputation  to  St 
Petersburg,  consisting  of  Prince  Lu- 
becki,  the  Minister  of  Finn  nee,  and 
Count  Jezierski,  to  explain  the  causes 
of  th?  insurrection,  the  grounds  of  the 
Polisli  complaints,  with  the  conces- 
sions which  would  convert  them  from 
deter.nined  rebels  into  faithful  sub- 
jects. These  were  the  same  as  those 
whicl.  were  shortly  after  published  to 
the  world  on  each  side,  and  shall  be 
immeiiately  given.  They  embraced 
chiefl^^  three  points :  The  union  of  the 
proviices  of  Lithuania,  Volhynia,  and 
Podolia  with  the  kingdom  of  Poland, 
in  caiformity  vrith  the  promises  of 
Alexander;  the  strict  observance  of 
the  Charter ;  and  the  removal  of  the 
Slusovite  garrisons  from  the  entire 
kingcom  of  Poland.  But  the  euA^oys 
met  ritli  the  coldest  possible  reception 
from  the  Emperor  I^icholas.  They 
who  hoped  to  bend  that  soul  of  iron 
little  knew  him.  AVith  a  stern  air  and 
a  determined  voice  he  reproached  them 
with  their  treason  and  ungrateful  obli- 
vion of  all  his  benefits,  and  threatened 
them  with  the  last  extremities  of  mili- 
tary vengeance  if  the  insurrection  were 
any  longer  persisted  in.  He  Avarned 
them  that  "the  first  cannon-shot  fired 
would  be  the  signal  of  the  ruin  of  Po- 
land." At  the  same  time,  declaring 
that  he  knew  how  to  distinguish  the 
guilty  from  the  innocent,  he  offered  an 
unconditional  amnesty  to  all  except 
the  leaders  of  the  revolt,  and  those 
actually  engaged  in  the  murders  at 
AVarsaw.     These  terms  were  of  course 

a,  ete  teinte  de  sang,  et  marquee  de  rapines. 
La  posterite  accnsera  de  barbaric  cette  arinee 
et  cette  nation  Polonaise  qne  j'aimais  tant,  et 
fera  peser  cette  tache  ineffagable  sur  Icur 
memoire."— CAPEf'iGVE,  iv.  58,  59. 


rejected ;  and  the  envoys  ha^dng  re- 
turned to  "Warsaw,  and  tlie  substance 
of  the  conference  been  published  in 
the  papers  there,  the  public  efferves- 
cence was  greatly  increased,  and  all 
classes,  seeing  an  accommodation  hope- 
less, prepared  with  magnanimous  re- 
solution for  the  decisive  conflict. 

28.  The  neighbouring  powers  were 
far  from  being  indifferent  spectators  of 
the  revolution  at  Warsaw.  ISTo  sooner 
did  it  break  out  than  the  Russian 
ambassadors  at  Vienna  and  Berlin  in- 
quired of  these  Courts  what  Avould  be 
the  conduct  of  their  Cabinets  if  it  ter- 
minated in  a  war.  The  answer  was  in 
the  highest  degree  satisfactory  to  the 
Government  of  St  Petersburg.  Austria 
and  Prussia  both  declared  that  they 
would  collect  an  army  of  observation 
on  the  frontiers, — the  one  of  Gallicia, 
the  other  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Posen ; 
and  they  both  entered  into  the  follow- 
ing eugagement,  which  was  rigorously 
acted  upon  during  the  war :  "To  per- 
mit no  correspondence  to  pass  from 
Poland  through  their  dominions  ;  to 
give  no  succour  or  assistance  to  the 
insurgents  ;  to  keep  the  harbours  of 
Dantzic  and  Konigsberg  closed  against 
all  convoys  of  ammunition,  of  provi- 
sions, even  if  they  should  come  from 
England  or  France  ;  to  sequestrate  the 
funds  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of 
Poland  in  the  Bank  of  Berlin,  and 
place  them  at  the  disposal  of  the  Em- 
peror Nicholas  ;  and  should  the  revolt 
extend  to  Cracow,  the  grand-duchy  of 
Posen,  or  Gallicia,  immediately  to  unite 
their  forces  to  those  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  to  maintain  in  full  force  tlie 
treaties  of  1814  and  1815,  without 
paying  any  regard  to  the  notes  or 
menaces  of  France."  The  effect  of 
this  agreement  was  to  surround  the 
little  kingdom  of  Poland  on  all  sides 
with  a  hedge  of  bayonets,  and  leave  it 
no  chance  of  foreign  succour  in  main- 
taining the  contest  with  its  gigantic 
enemy, 

29.  But  although  Austria  and  Prus- 
sia Avere  tlius  to  appearance  united  on 
the  subject,  and  their  measures  Avere 
throughout  tlie  AA'ar  entirely  regulated 
by  till!  policy  thus  agreed  \m,  yet  in 
reality  there  Avas  a  Avide  division  be- 
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twecn  them,  and  little  was  wanting  to 
have  made  the  former  of  these  powers 
take  part  with  France  and  Poland  iu 
the  contest.  Had  the  eftbrts  of  the 
Poles  been  founded  only  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  independence,  and  unconnect- 
ed with  the  cause  of  revolution,  she  in 
all  probability  would  have  done  so. 
The  danger  to  Austria  from  tlie  incor- 
poration of  the  kingdom  of  Poland 
with  the  Russian  empire  was  so  obvi- 
ous and  pressing  that  it  overcame  all 
the  terrors  of  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  as 
to  a  revolutionary  state.  The  Austrian 
consul,  accordingly,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, did  not  leave  Warsaw  ;  and  a 
secret  negotiation  was  opened  with  the 
Cabinet  of  ^'ienna,  the  result  of  which 
was,  that  Austria  would  not  object  to 
the  restoration  of  the  nationality  of 
Poland,  and  even  to  contribute  to  it 
by  the  abandonment  of  Gallicia,  pro- 
vided Poland  would  agree  to  accept  as 
king  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
and  that  the  whole  arrangements  were 
made  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Cabi- 
nets of  Paris  and  London.  ]\I.  Walew- 
ski,  accordingly,  was  charged  with  a 
mission  to  sound  these  two  Cabinets 
on  the  subject.  He  met  with  a  favour- 
able reception  at  the  Tuileries,  where 
he  arrived  in  the  beginning  of  March ; 
but  31.  Casimir  Perier,  who  had  just 
succeeded  to  the  lead  in  the  Freucli 
Government,  said  he  could  do  nothing 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  Cabinet 
of  St  James's. 

30.  In  consequence  of  this  answer, 
]\I.  "Walewski  came  on  to  London, 
where  he  had  some  conferences  with 
Lord  Palmerstoii,  then  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  on  the  subject.  The 
liands  of  the  English  Government, 
however,  were  sufficiently  full  at  that 
time  with  tlie  affairs  of  Belgium,  in 
regard  to  which  it  was  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  keep  the  representatives  of  the 
five  powers  assembled  in  London  at 
one.  It  was  thought,  therefore,  and 
probably  with  justice,  that  if,  in  this 
unsettled  state  of  the  several  Cabinets, 
11  fresh  ai)pre  of  discord  were  thrown 
amongst  them,  and  Russia  was  irre- 
vocabl}"  alienated  by  supi^ort  given  to 
Poland,  the  conference  would  at  once 
be  bro::c:i  up,  Ijelgium  would  be  in- 


corporated with  France,  and  a  general 
war  would  ensue,  in  which  it  was  more 
than  probable  tliat,  from  their  superior 
resources  and  state  of  preparation,  the 
legitimate  states  Avould  prevail  over 
the  revolutionary.  The  Polish  envoy, 
therefore,  was  informed,  with  every  ex- 
pression of  regret,  that  England  could 
not  interfere ;  and  Poland,  for  the 
present  at  least,  was  left  to  its  fate.* 
The  British  Cabinet  in  several  ener- 
getic notes  remonstrated  against  the 

'^  The  note  of  the  English  Govemmeit,  ia 
answer  to  the  proposal  of  the  French  Dr  aa 
intervention  in  favour  of  Poland,  was  in  these 
terms:  "  Le  soussign^,  en  repouse  a  la  note 
que  lui  a  presentee  I'ambassadeur  de  F\ince, 
a  I'etfet  d'engager  le  Gouveruenient  Iritan- 
nique  a  intervenii-  de  concert  avec  la  Prance 
dans  les  affaires  de  Pologne,  par  une  nedia- 
tion  qui  aurait  pour  but  d'aneter  refusion 
de  sang,  et  de  procurer  a  la  Pologne  vne  ex- 
istence politique  et  nationale,  a  I'lienucur 
d'informer  S.  E.  le  Prince  de  Talleyrard,  que 
malgre  tons  les  desirs  que  pourrait  a/oir  le 
Roi  de  la  Grande  Bretagne  de  concourr  avec 
le  Roi  des  Fran^ais  a  toute  demarcie  qui 
pourrait  consolider  la  paix  en  Europe,  airtout 
a  celle  qui  aurait  pour  eflet  de  faire  csser  la 
guerre  d'extermination  dont  la  Polojne  est 
aujourd'hui  le  theatre,  S.  ^M.  se  volt  fo:cee  de 
decliuer;  qu'une  mediation  toute  offiueuse, 
ATI  I'utat  actuel  des  eveuemens,  ne  pmn-ait 
pas  manquer  d'etre  refusee  par  la  Eussie, 
d'autant  plus  que  le  Cabinet  de  St  ?eters- 
bourg  \ient  de  rejeter  les  oftres  de  ce  genre 
qui  lui  out  ete  faites  par  la  France ;  qie  par 
consequent  I'intervention  des  deux  :;ours, 
pour  etre  effective,  deverait  avoir  leu  de 
maniere  aetreappuyee  en  cas  de  refus.  Le  Roi 
d'Angleterre  ne  croit  devoir  adopter  aucune- 
ment  cette  demiere  alternative;  I'influence 
que  peut  avoir  la  gueiTe  sur  la  tranquillite 
des  autres  etats,  n'est  pas  telle  qu'elle  doive 
necessiter  ces  demarches,  et  les  relations 
Tranches  et  anncales  qui  existent  entre  la 
Cour  de  St  Petersbourg  et  S.  M.  ne  lui  per- 
mettant  pas  de  les  entreprendre.  S.  M.  B. 
se  voit  done  forcee  de  decliner  la  proposition 
que  vient  de  lui  ti-ansniettre  le  Prince  Talley- 
rand par  sa  note  du  20  Juin,  jugeant  que  le 
(chis  n'est  pas  encore  venti  de  pouvoir  I'entrc- 
premire  avec  succes,  contre  le  gre  du  souverain 
dont  les  droits  sont  incontestables.  Pourtaut 
S.  JI.  charge  le  soussigne  de  temoigner  a  S. 
E.  I'ambassadeur  de  France  combien  soncoeur 
souffre  de  voir  tous  les  ravages  qui  ont  lieu 
en  Pologne,  et  de  lui  assurer  quelle  fera  tout 
ce  que  ses  relations  amicales  avec  la  Russie 
lui  permettront  pour  y  mettre  tin,  et  que  doja 
les  instructions  ont  ete  donuees  a  I'ambassa- 
deur de  S.  M.  a  St  Petersbourg  pour  declarer 
qu'elle  tiendra  a  ce  que  I'existence  politique 
de  la  Pologne,  etablie  en  1S15,  ainsi  que  ses 
institutions  natiouales  lui  soient  conservees. 
Palmerstox.  25th  June  1S31."— L.  Blanc, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  451,  452. 
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violation  of  tlie  Treaty  of  Vienna  by 
the  Czar,  "but  did  nothing  more.  All 
that  France  did  -was  to  send  JNI.  de 
Mortcmart  to  St  Petersburg  to  endea- 
vour to  obtain  favourable  terms  for 
the  Poles ;  but  Nicholas  gave  him  his 
answer  by  a  significant  motion  of  his 
hand  across  his  throat,  showing  he 
was  not  unmindful  of  his  father's  fate, 
and  which  may  be  rendered  by  the 
familiar  English  phrase,  "It  is  neck 
or  nothing  with  me." 

31.  Faithful  to  his  promise,  Chlo- 
picki  resigned  his  dictatorship  as  soon 
as  the  Diet  met,  on  the  20th  Decem- 
ber. So  much  had  the  benefit  of  his 
linn  and  intrepid  hand  been  felt  since 
the  overthrow  of  the  former  govern- 
ment, on  the  29th  November,  and  so 
general  was  the  hope  among  the  more 
moderate  that  he  might  yet  bring 
matters  to  an  amicable  arrangement 
with  the  Czar,  that  this  resignation 
excited  a  great  and  general  consterna- 
tion. The  Diet  hastened,  however, 
to  allay  it,  by  reappointing  him,  with 
full  powers,  civil  and  military,  under 
this  restriction  only,  that  his  powers 
were  to  cease  when  he  was  displaced 
by  a  commission  named  by  the  Diet 
itself.  This  appointment  was  made 
by  a  majorit}^  of  108  to  1,  so  that  it 
had  almost  the  weight  of  unanimity. 
It  was  received  with  unbounded  ap- 
plause, the  members  einbracing  each 
other  with  tears  of  joy.  The  trans- 
ports were  increased  when  Chlopicki, 
amidst  xn-ofound  silence,  with  a  noble 
uir,  but  a  voice  trembling  with  emo- 
tion, said,  "Gentlemen,  I  only  accept 
the  power  with  which  you  liave  in- 
vested me,  with  the  firm  intention  to 
employ  it  for  the  good  of  the  country : 
I  will  retain  it  only  till  it  is  your 
l)leasare  to  resume  it ;  then,  obeying 
the  conmiands  of  the  nation,  I  will 
peaceably  retire  to  my  home,  rich  only 
in  the  approbation  of  a  pure  con- 
science, and  proud  of  having  conse- 
crated my  last  elforts  to  the  liberation 
of  my  unhappy  country." 

32.  Unbounded  general  enthusiasm 
.succeeded  this  moving  scene,  and  the 
patriotic  efforts  of  the  Poles  were  such 
as  seemed  to  give  a  hope  of  success 
even   against   the    colossal    power  of 
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Russia,  and  unquestionably  against 
any  lesser  state  wouM  liave  secured  it. 
No  less  than  800,000  florins  (£80,000) 
were  next  day  subscribed  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  state  by  the  citizens  of 
Warsaw— a  prodigious  sum  in  a  city 
only  containing  a  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  inhalDitants,  and  without 
manufactures  or  external  commerce 
of  any  kind.  Chlopicki  added  to  the 
general  enthusiasm  by  refusing  for 
himself  the  salary  of  200,000  florins 
(£20,000)  a-year,  which  the  decree  of 
the  Diet  had  attached  to  his  office. 
His  first  act,  after  his  election,  was  to 
appoint  a  national  council,  consisting 
of  Prince  Czartoryski,  Ladislaus  Os- 
trowski.  Prince  Kadziwil,  Leon  Dem- 
browski,  the  senator  Kartellan,  and 
the  deputy  Barzykowsky,  to  adminis- 
ter the  government  under  his  autho- 
rity. At  the  same  time,  the  utmost 
eftbrts  Avere  made  to  increase  and  ren- 
der eflficient  the  military  force  of  the 
kingdom,  which  the  oflScial  states 
published  by  the  Government  made 
amount  to  80,000  regular  troops  and 
300,000  national  guards.  But  it  turned 
out  that  these  estimates  were  greatly 
exaggerated,  and  the  effective  force  in 
the  field  never  amounted  to  a  half  of 
either  of  these  numbers.  Meanwhile 
powerful  batteiies  were  erected  in  front 
of  Praga,  and  intrenchments  begun 
around  Warsaw,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Vistula,  which  proved  of  the 
greatest  service  in  the  last  extremity 
of  the  nation.  But  though  doing  his 
utmost  to  augment  the  regular  force, 
the  dictator  still  declined  all  offers  to 
form  detached  corps  of  volunteers, 
under  the  orders  of  partisan  leaders, 
deeming  the  hazard  of  that  species  of 
force  greater,  in  the  excited  state  of 
the  country,  than  any  advantage  that 
might  be  expected  from  it. 

33.  The  Poles,  however,  had  need 
of  all  their  efforts  and  all  their  enthu- 
siasm, for  the  forces  which  the  Czar 
was  accumulating  against  them  wer(^ 
immen.se.  An  army  of  110,000  men 
had  already  been  collected  in  Lithu- 
ania, stationed  in  echelon  along  tlie 
road  froni  St  Petersburg  to  Warsaw. 
An  animated  proclamation,  menacing 
to  the  Poles,  was  addressed  by  the  Em- 
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peror  to  the  Russian  nation,  in  which 
he  called  on  them  to  aid  him  in  crush- 
ing their  ancient  enemies  the  Poles, 
who  had  made  no  other  return  for  all 
the  kindness  they  had  received  from 
Russia  but  treachery  and  treason.* 
Count  Diebitch  was  appointed  gener- 
alissimo, with  the  command,  at  the 
same  time,  of  the  governments  of 
Grodno,  AVilna,  Minsk,  Podolia,  Vol- 
hynia,  and  Bialystok,  which  were  all 
declared  in  a  state  of  war  ;  and  a  few 
days  after,  Diebitch,  who  added  the 
proud  title  of  Sabalkansky  to  his 
name,  set  out  for  the  army,  attended 
by  a  numerous  and  magnificent  staft', 
in  the  full  confidence  that  to  the  sur- 
name of  Passer  of  the  Balkan  he  would 
soon  add  that  of  Conqueror  of  Warsaw. 
The  ancient  and  unforgotten  animosity 
of  the  Russians  against  the  Poles  ap- 
peared in  the  strongest  manner  on 
this  occasion.  One  only  feeling  ex- 
isted in  tlie  whole  nation,  which  was, 
that  they  must  strain  every  nerve  to 
crush  the  traitors  ;  and  great  as  was 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  Poles  to  regain 
their  independence,  it  was  equalled  by 

*  "  Une  infame  trahison  a  ebranle  le  roy- 
aume  de  Pologne  ixni  a  la  Russie,  des  hommes 
malintentioimes  qui  n'ont  pas  disceme  les 
bienfaits  du  restaurateiu-  de  leur  patrie,  le 
magnanime  Empereur  Alexandre  d'eternelle 
memoire,  et  qui,  jouissant  sous  la  protection 
des  lois  octroj^ees,  du  fruit  de  sa  bienveil- 
lance,  ourdirent  en  secret  des  intrigues  pour 
Tenverser  I'ordre  qu'il  avait  etabli,  et  cliois- 
ireut  le  29  Novembre  pour  commencer  I'ac- 
complissement  de  leurs  desseins  par  la  rebel- 
lion  Le  peuple  Polonais,  qui,  aprfes 

tant  d'infortunes,  jouissait  de  la  paix  et  du 
bien-etre  a  Toinbre  de  notre  puissance,  se 
precipite  de  nouveau  dans  I'abime  de  la  re- 
volte  et  des  calaraites,  et  un  ramas  d'etres 
credules,  quoique  deja  saisis  d'effroi  a  la 
pensee  du  chatiment  qui  les  attend,  osent 
rever  .quelques  instans  la  victoire,  et  nous 
proposer  des  conditions,  a  nous,  leur  maitre 
legitime.  Russes !  vous  savez  que  nous  les 
repoussons  avec  indignation.  Vos  coeurs, 
brhlant  de  zele  pour  les  interets  du  trone, 
coniprennent  tout  ce  que  le  notre  eprouve. 
A  la  premiere  nouvelle  de  trahison,  votre 
reponse  fut  un  serment  repete  d'inebranlable 
fidelite,  et  dans  ce  moment  nous  ne  voyons 
qu'un  mouvement  dans  toute  I'etendue  de 
notre  vaste  empire,  dans  le  cceur  de  cliacun 
vit  un  seul  sentiment,  le  voeu  de  ne  redouter 
aucun  effort  pour  I'licinncur  de  son  empereur, 
pour  I'inviolabilitederempire,  et  d'y  saciifier 
sa  fortune  et  meme  sa  vie.  Nicholas.  Dec. 
24,  \^m:'—Ann.  Hist.,  vol.  xiil  p.  179;  Doc. 
Hist. 


the  ardour  of  the  ^Muscovites  to  retain, 
them  in  subjection. 

34.  Before  tin-owing  away  the  scab- 
bard, the  Polish  Diet,  on  January  10, 
1831,  addressed  a  manifesto  to  the 
other  nations  of  Europe.  It  was  stated 
in  that  noble  document:  "  The  world 
knows  too  well  the  infamous  machina- 
tions, the  vile  calumnies,  the  open  vio- 
lence and  secret  treasons  which  have 
accompanied  the  three  dismember- 
ments of  ancient  Poland.  Histor}%  of 
which  they  have  become  the  property, 
has  stigmatised  them  as  political  crimes 
of  the  deepest  dye.  The  solemn  grief 
which  that  violence  lias  .spread  through 
the  whole  countrj",  has  caused  the  feel- 
ings of  nationality  to  be  preserved 
without  interruption.  The  Polish 
standard  has  never  ceased  to  wave  at 
the  head  of  the  Polish  legions  ;  and 
in  their  military  emigi-ation,  the  Poles, 
transporting  from  country  to  country 
their  household  gods,  have  never 
ceased  to  cry  aloud  against  this  \'io- 
lation  ;  and  yielding  to  the  noble  illu- 
sion, wliich,  like  every  noble  thought, 
has  not  been  deceived,  they  trusted 
that,  in  combating  for  the  cause  of 
liberty,  they  were  combating  also  for 
their  own  country. 

35.  "  That  country  has  risen  from 
its  ashes,  and,  though  restrained  M'ith- 
in  narrow  limits,  Poland  has  received 
from  the  hero  of  the  last  age  its  lan- 
guage, its  rights,  its  liberties, — gifts 
in  themselves  precious,  but  rendered 
doubly  so  by  the  hopes  with  which 
they  were  accompanied.  From  that 
moment  his  cause  has  become  ours, 
our  blood  become  his  inheritance ;  and 
when  our  allies,  and  heaven  itself, 
seemed  to  have  abandoned  him,  the 
Poles  shared  the  disasters  of  the  hero ; 
and  the  fall  together  of  a  gTeat  man. 
and  an  unfortunate  nation  extorted 
the  involuntary''  esteem  of  the  con- 
querors themselves.  That  sentiment 
produced  a  deep  impression ;  the  sove- 
reigns of  Europe,  in  a  moment  of  dan- 
ger, promised  to  tlie  Avorld  a  durable 
peace  ;  and  tlie  Congress  of  Vienna  in 
some  sort  softened  the  evils  of  our  un- 
happy country.  A  nationality  and  en- 
tire freedom  of  internal  commerce  were 
guaranteed  to  all  parts  of  ancient  Po- 
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land,  and  that  portion  of  it  wliicli  the 
strife  of  Europe  had  left  independent, 
though  mutilated  on  three  sides,  re- 
ceived the  name  of  a  kingdom,  and 
was  put  under  the  guardianship  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  with  a  constitu- 
tional charter  and  the  hope  of  future 
extension.  In  performance  of  these 
stipulations  he  gave  a  liberal  constitu- 
tion to  the  kingdom,  and  held  out  to 
the  Poles  under  his  immediate  govern- 
ment the  hope  of  being  ere  long  re- 
united to  their  severed  brethren.  These 
were  not  gratuitous  promises :  he  had 
contracted  anterior  obligations  to  us, 
and  we,  on  our  side,  had  made  corre- 
sponding sacrifices.  In  proclaiming 
himself  King  of  Poland,  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  was  only  faithful  to  his  pro- 
mises. 

36.  *'  But  the  hopes  inspired  hj 
these  circumstances  proved  as  short- 
lived as  they  were  fallacious.  The 
Poles  were  ere  long  convinced,  by  dear- 
bought  experience,  that  the  vain  title 
of  Poland,  given  to  the  kingdom  by 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  was  nothing 
but  a  lure  thrown  out  to  their  brothers, 
and  an  offensive  arm  against  the  other 
states.  They  saw  that,  under  cover  of 
the  sacred  names  of  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence, he  was  resolved  to  reduce 
the  nation  to  the  lowest  point  of  de- 
gradation and  servitude.  Tlie  meas- 
ures pursued  in  regard  to  the  army 
first  revealed  this  infamous  design. 
Punishments  the  most  excruciating, 
pains  the  most  degrading,  were,  under 
pretence  of  keeping  up  military  disci- 
pline, inflicted,  not  for  faults  of  com- 
mission, but  mere  omission.  The  ar- 
bitrary disposition  of  the  commander- 
in-chief,  his  unbounded  control  over  the 
courts-martial,  soon  rendered  him  the 
absolute  master  of  the  life  and  honour 
of  every  soldier.  Numbers  in  every 
grade  have  sent  in  tlieir  resignations, 
and  committed  suicide  in  despair  at  tlie 
degrading  punishments  to  which  they 
had  been  subjected.  The  deliberative 
assembly,  from  which  so  much  was 
expected,  has  remedied  none  of  these 
e-vils — it  has  ratlier  aggravated  them  ; 
for  it  has  brought,  in  a  sensible  form, 
the  reality  of  servitude  home  to  tlie 
nation.    The  liberty  of  the  press,  the 


publication  of  debates,  were  tolerated 
only  so  long  as  they  resounded  with 
strains  of  adulation.  The  moment 
that  the  real  discussion  of  affairs  com- 
menced, the  most  rigid  censorship  was 
introduced,  and  after  the  sittings  of 
the  Diet  closed,  they  prosecuted  the 
members  of  it  for  the  opinions  they 
had  expressed  in  the  course  of  the  de- 
bates. 

37.  "  The  union,  on  one  head,  of  the 
crown  of  the  Autocrat  and  of  the  con- 
stitutional King  of  Poland,  is  one  of 
those  political  monstrosities  which 
could  not  by  possibility  long  endure. 
Every  one  foresaw  that  the  kingdom  of 
Poland  must  be  to  Russia  the  germ  of 
liberal  institutions,  or  itself  perish  un- 
der the  iron  hand  of  its  despot.  That 
question  was  soon  resolved.  If  Alex- 
ander ever  entertained  the  idea  of  re- 
conciling the  extent  of  his  despotic 
power  Avith  the  popularity  of  liberal 
institutions  amongst  us,  it  was  but  for 
a  moment.  He  soon  showed  by  his 
acts  that  the  moment  he  discovered 
that  liberty  would  not  become  the  blind 
instrument  of  slavery,  he  was  to  be  its 
most  violent  persecutor.  That  system 
was  ere  long  put  in  execution.  Public 
instruction  was  first  corrupted  ;  it  was 
made  the  mere  instrument  of  despot- 
ism :  an  entire  palatinate  was  next  de- 
prived of  its  representatives  in  the 
council — the  Chambers  of  the  power  of 
voting  on  the  budget ;  new  taxes  were 
imposed  without  their  authority ;  mo- 
nopolies destructive  of  industry  were 
created ;  and  the  treasury  became  a  mere 
fountain  of  corruption,  from  whence, 
in  lieu  of  the  retrenchment  which  the 
nation  had  so  often  solicited,  pensions 
and  gratuities  were  distributed  with 
the  most  scandalous  profusion  amongst 
the  supporters  of  Government.  Cal- 
umny and  espionage  soon  invaded  the 
privacy  and  destroyed  the  happiness  of 
domestic  life ;  the  ancient  hospitality 
of  the  Poles  Avas  converted  ijito  a  snare 
for  innocence.  Individual  liberty,  so 
solemnly  guaranteed,  Avas  every  da}-- 
violated;  the  prisons  Avere  filled,  and 
courts-martial,  proceeding  to  take  cog- 
nisance of  civil  otfences,  inflicted  in- 
famous and  degrading  punishments  on 
citizens  avIiosq  only  iault  Avas  to  have 
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endeavoured  to  stem  the  torrent  of  cor- 
ruption Avliieli  overspread  the  countr3^ 

38.  "  In  the  ancient  provinces  of 
Poland  now  incorporated  with  Russia 
matters  have  been  still  worse.  Kot 
only  have  they  not  been  incorporated 
with  Poland,  in  violation  of  the  pro- 
mise to  that  effect  made  by  the  Em- 
])eror  Alexander  to  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  but,  on  the  contrary,  ever}'- 
thing  has  been  systematic  all}'  done 
Avhich  could  eradicate  in  them  any  sen- 
timent or  recollection  of  nationality. 
The  youths  at  school  have  been  in  an 
especial  manner  the  object  of  persecu- 
tion. All  who  were  suspected  of  a 
leaning  towards  liberal  or  patriotic  sen- 
timents were  torn  from  their  motliers' 
tirms  and  sent  otf  to  Siberia,  or  com- 
l^elled  to  enter  the  army  as  private 
soldiers,  though  belonging  to  the  first 
families  in  the  country.  In  all  ad- 
ministrative or  public  acts  the  Polish 
language  was  suppressed,  as  well  as  in 
the  common  schools;  imperial  ukases 
annihilated  alike  the  Polish  rights  and 
tribunals ;  the  abuses  of  administra- 
tion reduced  the  landed  proprietors  to 
despair.  Since  the  accession  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas,  all  these  evils  have 
rapidly  increased,  and  intolerance,  com- 
ing to  the  aid  of  despotism,  has  left 
nothing  undone  to  extirpate  the  Ca- 
tholic worsldp,  and  force  the  Greek 
ritual  in  its  stead." 

39.  When  sucli  were  the  feelings  and 
manifestoes  on  the  opposite  side,  there 
was  evidently  little  chance  of  an  ac- 
commodation without  an  appeal  to 
arms.  But  Chlopicki  still  (dung  to  the 
liope  of  a  pacific  arrangement,  relying 
partly  on  the  great  danger  to  Russia  of 
a  war  of  races,  if  once  fairl}'  roused,  and 
embracing  the  whole  Sarmatian  famil}', 
partly  on  the  magnanimous  disposition 
which  their  flatterers  generally  ascribe, 
though  seldom  with  justice,  to  absolute 
sovereigns.  He  continued  to  address 
Nicholas,  accordingly,  in  terms  of  the 
most  profound  respect,  adjuring  liim 
in  the  most  touching  terms  to  take  pity 
on  a  gallant  people,  whom  lie  could  by 
a  word  raise  up  to  the  summit  of  happi- 
ness from  the  depths  of  woe.*     But  it 

*  "  Plein  de  confiance  dans  la  mnfjnaniniite 
de  votrc  occur,  Sire,  j'ose  esiJerer  qu'une  effu- 


was  all  in  vain.  The  mind  of  Nicholas, 
lofty  and  magnanimous,  but  stern  and 
unrelenting,  was  incapable  of  succumb- 
ing before  difficulties ;  and  even  if  he 
had  been  disposed  individually  to  ac- 
cede to  the  entreaties  of  the  Poles,  it 
was  no  longer  in  his  power  to  do  so. 
Public  opinion  is  on  great  occasions  not 
less  irresistible  in  Russia  tlian  in  Eng- 
land ;  and,  when  thoroughly -roused,  it 
makes  itself  heard  in  a  still  more  deci- 
sive way,  for  its  instruments  are  armed 
men,  not  pacific  legislators,  and  its 
appeal  in  the  last  resort  is  not  to  the 
press  but  to  the  bowstring.  The  na- 
tional feelings  of  the  Russians  were  so 
thoroughly  excited  by  the  revolt  of 
their  ancient  enemies  the  Poles,  that  it 
would  have  cost  the  Czar  his  throne  and 
his  life  if  he  had  entered  into  any  com- 
promise with  them.  Absolute,  uncon- 
ditional surrender  was  therefore  sternly 
insisted  on ;  and  as  the  Diet  could  not 
hear  of  this,  both  sides  prepared  for 
war.  Upon  this  Chlopicki  resigned  the 
dictatorship,  declaring  his  readiness  to 
serve  his  country  as  a  private  soldier. 
"If,"  said  he,  ''your  conscience  per- 
mits you  with  so  much  ease  to  break  the 
oaths  you  have  taken  to  your  lawful 
sovereign,  it  isweU.  I  feel  differently. 
All  that  I  do  here  is  in  the  name  of 
Nicholas.  I  resign  the  dictatorship." 
40.  Tlie  Diet  met  on  the  19th  of 
January  1831,  to  determine  on  tlie 
momentous  Cjuestion  of  peace  or  war. 
All  minds  were  made  up  upon  it ;  but 
the  deliberations  of  the  Assembly  were 
such  as  befitted  the  solemnity  of  the 
occasion,  and  were  worthy  of  a  gallant 
people  courageously  making,  in  cir- 
cumstances all  but  desperate,  the 
last  struggle  for  their  independence. 
"  Poles,"  said  Prince  Czartoryski,  the 
sion  de  sang  n'anra  pas  lien,  et  je  me  rcgar- 
derai  oomnie  le  plus  heureux  d'honunes  si  je 
puis  atteindre  au  but  que  .je  me  propose  par 
la  reunion  intime  de  tous  les  elemens  de  bon 
ordre  et  de  force.  Sire,  en  ma  qualite  d'an- 
cien  soldat  et  de  bon  Polonais,  j'ose  vous  falre 
entendre  la  verite,  et  je  suis  persuade  que 
V.  M.  .1.  et  II.  daignera  I'ecouter.  Vous  tenez, 
Sire,  dans  voire  main  les  destinees  de  toute 
une  nation;  d'un  seul  mot  vous  pouvez  la 
mettre  au  comble  du  bonheur,  d'un  seul  mot 
la  precipiter  d.ans  un  ablnie  de  maux.  " — 
CnLopicKi  to  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  29th 
Dec.  1S30;  Ann.  Hist.,  \ol.  xiv.  p.  174;  App. 
Doc.  Hist. 
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president,  "our  cause  is  sacred,  our 
fate  dejiends  on  the  Most  High  ;  hut 
we  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  transmit  in- 
tact to  posterity  the  honour  of  the  na- 
tion enshrined  in  our  liearts :  '  concord, 
courage,  perseverance,'  such  is  the 
sacred  motto  Avhich  can  alone  insure 
the  glory  of  our  country.  Let  us  put 
forth  ail  our  strength,  in  order  to  found 
for  ever  our  liberty  and  national  inde- 
pendence." On  the  21st  January  the 
Diet  conferred  the  command  of  the 
army  on  Prince  Radziwil  in  lieu  of 
Chlopicki,  who  received  the  perilous 
trust  with  these  words:  "I  only  ac- 
cept the  command  in  order  to  hold  it 
till  the  Avar  has  raised  one  of  those 
great  men  who  save  nations.  My  sole 
wish  is  for  the  independence  and  hap- 
piness of  our  beloved  country.  Such 
I  have  been — such  I  ever  shall  be." 
Then,  on  the  motion  of  lloraan  Soltyk, 
the  Diet  unanimoushj  passed  a  resolu- 
tion deposing  the  Czar  and  his  whole 
family  from  the  throne,  and  absolving 
the  Polish  nation  from  their  oath  of 
fidelity  to  the  reigning  sovereign,  and 
the  v-hole  assembly  of  both  Cliambers, 
amidst  enthusiastic  cheers,  signed  the 
Act  of  Dethronement.'" 

41.  Before  proceeding  to  recount 
the  memorable  war  which  ensued  on 
the  banks  of  the  Vistula,  and  which 
cast  a  last  ray  of  glory  on  the  long 

*  "  Les  traites  les  plus  sacres  et  les  plus 
inviolables,  ne  sont  ohligatoires  qu'autant 
qii'ils  sont  observes  fidelement.  Nos  longues 
souffraiices  sont  connues  du  monde  entier. 
La  violation,  tant  de  fois  renouvelee,  des  li- 
bertes  qui  nous  avaient  ete  garanties  par  les 
sermens  de  deux  monarques,  delie  egalement 
aujourd'hui  la  nation  Polonaise  du  sennent 
de  fidelite  qu'elle  a  prete  a  son  souverain. 
Les  paroles  propres  enfin;  de  I'Enipereur 
Nicolas,  qui  a  dit  que  le  premier  coup  de 
fusil  tire  de  notre  part,  deviendrait  le  signal 
de  la  ruine  de  la  Pologne,  nous  otent  toute 
esperance  de  voir  nos  griefs  repares,  et  ne 
nous  laissent  plus  qu'un  noble  desespoir. 

"  La  Nation  Polonaise,  rennie  en  diete,  de- 
clare done  qu'elle  fonne  desormais  un  peuple 
independant,  qu'elle  a  le  droit  r?e  donner  la 
couroniie  Polnnuise  a  celui  qu'elle  en  jugera 
digne,  a  celui  qu'elle  Jugera  capabled'observer 
fidMement  la  loi  qu'il  aura  .jurt'e,  et  de  con- 
server  intactes  les  liberies  nationales. — Le 
Prince  Adam  Czartoryski,  President  du  Se- 
nat ;  Le  Comte  Ostrowski,  Marechal  de  la 
Cliambre  des  Nonces;  et  tons  les  Menibres 
du  Senat  et  de  la  Chambre  des  Nonces."— 
Ann.  Hist.,  vol.  xiv.  p.  4S8. 


annals  of  Polish  heroism,  it  is  essential 
to  state  the  comparative  strength  of 
the  two  nations  who  then  entered  into 
the  lists.  Such  a  detail,  how  brief 
soever,  will  add  much  to  the  fame  of 
the  vanquished,  and  take  somewhat 
from  that  of  the  conquerors.  For- 
tunately, a  statistical  survey  of  the 
whole  Russian  dominions,  made  in 
this  very  year,  has  furnished  the  mate- 
rials of  tjotli  Avitli  perfect  accuracy. 
The  Russian  population  at  this  time, 
including  the  Poles,  amounted  to 
51,343,000  souls  ;  without  the  latter, 
to  47,300,000  ;  and  its  revenue  was 
100,000,000  rubles,  or  £16,000,000 
sterling.  Of  this  immense  multitude 
17,555.089  were  free  peasants  on  the 
crown- lands,  or  those  of  individuals ; 
18,781,812  were  serfs,  for  whom  the- 
capitation-tax  was  paid  ;  and  747,557 
were  on  the  rolls  of  the  army.* 

42.  Inconsiderable  when  compared 
to  these  gigantic  forces,  the  material 
strength  of  the  fragment  of  Poland 
which  was  in  the  hands  of  Russia,  and 
engaged  in  the  war,  was  yet  very  large, 
considering  its  limited  extent  and 
number  of  inhabitants.  The  king- 
dom embraced  at  this  period  4,050,000 
inhabitants,  of  whom  "Warsaw  alone 
contained  140,000,  being  an  increase- 
of  50,000  souls  over  its  numbers   in 

*  The  details  were  as  follows  of  the  in- 
habitants :— 

Russia  Proper,  .  .  .  4.3,700,000 
Finland,  ....  l,250,00a 
Kingdom  of  Pohmd,  .  4,C50,00O 
Georgia,  and  to  south  of  Cau- 
casus, ....  1,200,000 
Cossack-s,  Calmucks,  Arc,  74:J,5S7 
Siberia,       ....  400,000- 


51, .343,587 

The  revenue  was  raised  thus  :- 

RuMcs. 

Capitation, 

15,000,000 

Crown  ])easants'  capitation, 

17,500,000 

Levied  on  merchants. 

900,000 

Custom-house, 

12,500,000 

IMonopoly  of  spirits,  . 

22,5r;0,000 

Salt-tax,     .... 

2,000,000 

Mines,         .... 

2,500,000 

Mint 

2,000,000 

Stamps,       .... 

1,7.50,000 

Miscellaneous,    . 

1,500,000 

Revalue  unknovjn, 

21,850,000 

—Ann.  Hist.,  vol.  xiv.  p.  047 


100,000,000 
or  £1(5,000,000 
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1814.  Tlie  rfvenue  of  the  state  a- 
mouiited  to  80,000,000  Tolish  ilorius, 
or  £2,000,000  sterling,  a  national  in- 
come by  no  means  contemptible  in  a 
country  Avhere  money  was  so  scarce 
that  the  wages  of  rural  labour  were  3d. 
a-day  in  winter,  and  4d.  in  summer. 
The  national  bank  had  a  treasure  of 
120,000,000  florins  (£3,000,000),  and  a 
reserve  of  20, 000, 000  florins  (£500, 000) 
was  in  the  public  treasury.  These  con- 
siderable resources  in  a  country  wholly 
agricultural,  and  not  exceeding  in  ex- 
tent the  surface  of  Ireland,  were  the 
result  of  the  peace  and  protection  to 
industry  which,  despite  all  the  rigour 
of  the  ]\[usoovite  rule,  it  had  enjoyed 
under  its  firm  government.  No  other 
testimony  to  this  is  required  than  that 
of  the  historian  of  the  revolution,  and 
the  man  who  had  the  courage  in  the 
Diet  to  make  the  motion  for  the  de- 
thronement of  the  Emperor.  "  In 
general,"  says  Roman  Soltyk,  "the 
public  credit  was  firmly  established, 
manufactures  were  arising  on  all  sides, 
and  their  produce  since  1815  had  in- 
creased tenfold.  Excellent  roads  facili- 
tated transport  in  every  direction,  and 
establishments  of  beneficence,  monu- 
ments of  the  arts,  and  splendid  edi- 
fices were  arising  on  all  sides  in  the 
capital.  Nor  had  the  kingdom  of  Po- 
land alone  shared  in  this  material  pros- 
perity; the  little  republic  of  Cracow 
possessed  now  120, 000  inhabitants,  and 
enjoved  a  revenue  of  2,000,000  florins 
(£50,000)." 

43.  The  population  and  resources  of 
the  provinces  of  Old  Poland,  acquired 
on  the  diff"erent  partitions  by  Austria 
and  Prussia,  were  more  considerable; 
and  if  they  could  have  been  rendered 
available,  the  contest  would  have  been 
less  unequal.  Gallicia  had  greatly  in- 
creased in  population  and  resources 
since  it  was  ceded  to  Austria  in  1772 ; 
it  numbered  niow  4,000,000  of  inhabit- 
ants, and  rendered  to  the  Government  of 
Vienna  60,000  excellent  soldiers.  The 
salt-mines  in  the  Carpathian  moun- 
tains yielded  the  Treasurv  a  profit  of 
30, 000, 000  florins  (£750, 000)  annually; 
the  revenue  amounted  to  90.000,000 
more  (£2,250,000);  and  although  this 
large  revenue  was  generally  felt  as  op- 


pressive, yet  it  was  tolerabl}'  well  paid. 
Five  hundred  leagues  of  roads  had  been 
made  through  the  territory,  which 
opened  up  markets  in  every  direction 
to  the  produce  of  the  industry  of  its  in- 
habitants. The  grand-duchy  of  Posen 
was  in  a  still  more  flourishing  condi- 
tion. The  wise  policy  of  the  Prussian 
Government  had  been  to  extirpate  the 
national  feelings  of  its  Polish  subjects 
by  a  gentle  administration  and  experi- 
enced benefits.  Predial  servitude  was 
in  course  of  being  abolished ;  property 
was  much  subdivided ;  roads  and  canals 
had  been  constructed;  manufactures 
and  machinery  had  been  introduced  in 
some  places,  and  agriculture  had  flour- 
ished to  an  extraordinary  degree.  Con- 
siderable immigration  of  German  set- 
tlers had  taken  place  into  its  fields, 
and  many  sturdy  Poles  had  left  them, 
and  settled  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland, 
in  anticipation  of  the  re-establishment 
of  Polish  nationality.  Provincial  as- 
semblies were  established,  and  the  Po- 
lish language  was  no  longer  used  in 
public  instruments.  The  population 
amounted  to  2,000,000  souls,  and 
yielded  a  revenue  of  40,000,000  florins 
(£1,000,000)  to  the  Government  of 
13erlin. 

44.  The  vast  temtories  which  in  the 
difl'erent  partitions  had  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  Russia — viz. ,  Lithuania,  Volhy- 
nia,  Podolia,  the  Ukraine,  and  AVhite 
Russia — were  far  from  presenting  so 
satisfactory  an  aspect.  Asiatic  despot- 
ism pressed  with  its  iron  hand  upon 
their  immense  natural  springs  of  pros- 
perity. The  population  of  the  whole 
provinces  did  not  exceed  9,000,000  in- 
habitants, being  a  very  small  increase 
upon  what  it  had  been  at  the  parti- 
tions; and  notwithstanding  the  mar- 
vellous fertility  of  the  greater  part  of 
their  soil,  the  revenue  thev.'yielded  was 
only  50,000,000  florins  (£1,250,000). 
In  addition  to  this,  the  Polish  prov- 
inces which  had  been  conquered  by 
Russia  before  the  first  partition — viz., 
Smolensko,  Tchernigov,  and  Starodub 
—contained  2,000,000  of  inhabitants, 
but  they  had  been  so  long  dismembered 
from  Old  Poland  tliat  their  inhabitants 
had  been  almost  naturalised  in  Russia. 
Predial  servitude,  in  all  its  severity, 
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pressed  on  these  magnificent  prov- 
inces ;  the  industry  of  the  country  was 
languid,  that  of  cities  in  its  infancy  ; 
commerce  of  every  kind  in  the  interior 
■was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews, 
■who  made  a  lucrative  profit  of  the  la- 
bour or  simplicity  of  the  peasants ;  and 
the  grain  trade  of  the  southern  dis- 
tricts, ■which  had  formerly  been  the 
main  source  of  the  riches  of  Athens  and 
Venice,  ■was  scarcely  felt,  from  want  of 
internal  communication,  beyond  a  cir- 
cuit of  seventy  miles  around  Odessa. 
These  provinces  were  still  governed  by 
the  ancient  Litliuanian  code,  mingled 
with  Russian  ukases ;  but  even  in  their 
rude  state  they  presented  immense  re- 
sources in  men  and  horses ;  and  as  the 
Russian  domination  -was  to  the  last  de- 
gree hated  over  their  ■whole  extent, 
much  might  be  expected  from  them, 
if  opportunity  could  be  aff'orded  for 
shaking  off  the  authority  of  the  Czar. 
45.  The  military  resources  of  the 
contending  parties,  though  dispropor- 
tionate, ■were  not  so  much  so  as  might 
at  first  sight  have  been  expected,  from 
the  immense  difference  in  their  material 
resom'ces.  On  the  side  of  the  Poles, 
14,000  old  soldiers  had  repaired  to 
their  standards,  and  increased  the  reg- 
ular army  to  42,000  infantry  and  9400 
cavalry;  the  artillery,  consisting  of 
126  pieces  manned  by  2500  gunners, 
and  4000  new  levies,  presented  a  total 
of  58,500  combatants,  all  regular  sol- 
diers, brave,  admirably  disciplined, 
and  animated  by  the  highest  spirit. 
From  this,  hov\'ever,  was  to  be  deduct- 
ed 10,000  men  for  the  garrisons  of 
Praga,  Zamosc,  and  Modlin,  and  4500 
on  detachment,  so  that  not  more  than 
44,000  men  could  be  calculated  upon 
for  active  service  in  the  field.  There 
was,  it  is  true,  a  reserve  which  had 
been  decreed,  which  was  expected  to 
produce  47,600  men;  but  the  greater 
part  of  these  were  still  unequipped 
when  the  war  broke  out,  and  the  whole 
were  very  imperfectly  disciplined.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Russian  army, 
"which  had  been  by  great  exertions  col- 
lected on  the  frontiers  of  Lithuania 
under  the  orders  of  Field-JMarshal  Die- 
bitch,  consisted  of  110,620  men,  with 
396   pieces,   of   which  no   less  than 
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23,500  were  regular  and  4500  Cossack 
cavalry. 

46.  When  the  disproportion  between 
the  opposite  parties  was  so  gi'eat,  it 
seems  almost  impossible  that  the  con- 
test could  have  been  of  more  than  a 
few  Aveeks'  duration  ;  nevertheless,  it 
lasted  nine  months,  was  often  very 
nearly  balanced,  and  at  last  deter- 
mined only  by  the  active  intervention 
of  Prussia  in  favour  of  the  Musco-^-ite 
forces.  The  reason  is  to  be  found  not 
merely  in  the  valom*  of  the  Polish 
amiy,  or  the  ability  of  theu'  generals, 
great  as  they  undoubtedly  were,  but 
in  the  military  advantages  of  their 
situation.  Small  as  the  Polish  forces 
were,  they  had  the  advantage,  like 
those  of  Frederick  the  Great  in  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  or  Napoleon  in 
Champagne  in  1814,  of  being  concen- 
trated :  vast  as  the  legions  of  the  Mus- 
covites were,  they  laboured  under  the 
disadvantage,  like  those  of  the  Allies 
on  both  these  occasions,  of  being  dis- 
persed, and  having  an  enoiTUous  dis- 
tance to  march  to  the  theatre  of  con- 
flict. The  Polish  troops,  concentrated 
in  a  space  not  much  larger  than  York- 
shire, rested  on  the  fortresses  of  "War- 
saw, Zamosc,  and  Modlin,  which  were 
suflflciently  fortified  to  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  a  coup-de-main;  while  the 
Vistula,  which  fiowed  through  its  cen- 
tre, gave  them  the  advantage  of  water- 
carriage,  and  all  the  bridges  over  it 
were  in  their  hands.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Russians,  spread  over  a 
space  of  four  hundred  miles  in  breadth, 
from  Kowno  to  Wlodzernierz,  Avere  at 
an  immense  distance  from  their  maga- 
zines and  resources,  and  this  distance 
increased  every  mile  they  advanced 
into  the  Polish  territory.  The  mili- 
tary resources  of  the  empire  had  been 
strained  to  the  uttermost,  to  produce 
the  army  under  Diebitch  on  the  fron- 
tier ;  and  from  the  vast  distance  of  the 
reserves  in  the  interior,  no  reinforce- 
ments of  consequence  could  be  looked 
for  for  a  verj'-  considerable  time.  Add 
to  this,  that  if  the  Polish  partisans 
could  succeed  in  lighting  up  the  flames 
of  civil  war  in  Lithuania,  Volhynia, 
and  Podolia,  they  might  turn  the  re- 
sources of  nine  millions  of  Russian  sub- 
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jccts  against  tlioir  enemies,  and  more 
than  double  their  own.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, much  ■'.votild  obviously 
come  to  depend  on  the  Russians  strik- 
ing a  decisive  blow  in  the  outset,  and 
taking  advantage  of  their  great  numer- 
ical superiority  to  destroy  the  Polish 
power  before  it  had  an  opportunity  of 
extending  the  Hame  of  the  insurrection 
into  their  own  dominions. 

47.  Diebitch  broke  up  from  Ids  quar- 
ters in  Lithuania  on  the  5th  February, 
and  advanced  in  three  columns  towards 
"Warsaw.  Tlie  right  wing,  under  Gen- 
erals Szachoffskoi  and  ]\Ianderstein, 
twenty  thousand  five  hundred  strong, 
entered  the  Polish  territory  by  Kowno 
and  Grodno,  so  celebrated  in  the  wars 
of  Napoleon.  The  left,  numbering  ten 
thousand,  almost  entirely  cavalry,  with 
forty-eight  guns,  under  General  Geis- 
mar,  debouched  by  "Wlodawa,  and 
moved  upon  Lukow  and  Lublin ;  while 
tlie  centre,  eighty  thousand  strong, 
with  two  hundred  and  eighty  guns, 
un-der  Diebitch  in  person,  and  divided 
into  four  corps,  under  the  orders  of 
General  Pahlen,  Rosen,  the  Grand- 
duke  Constantine,  and  General  Dewitt, 
advanced  by  Tykoczyn,  towards  Sie- 
roi'k,  on  the  direct  road  to  Warsaw. 
The  v.-hole  of  these  troops  were  ad- 
mirably organised,  and  provided  with 
everything  necessar}^  for  an  active  cam- 
paign. Unable  to  contend  against 
forces  so  immense,  Radziwil  wisely  re- 
tired, without  attempting  any  resist- 
ance, towards  the  capital,  in  the  hope 
that  the  invaders  might  be  weakened 
by  the  Avaste  and  fatigues  of  the  march, 
as  Xapoleon  liad  been  in  tlie  advance 
to  ]\[oscow,  and  that  an  opportunit}'' 
might  occur  near  Warsaw  for  engaging 
the  enemy  on  terms  more  nearly  ap- 
proaching to  equality. 

48.  P>ut  the  dimensions  of  the  king- 
dom of  Poland  were  very  different  from 
those  of  the  empire  of  Russia,  and  tlie 
Poles  soon  found  that  they  had  re- 
treated as  far  as  was  possible,  and  that 
a  stand  must  be  made  to  defend  the 
capital.  Diebitch  at  first  directed  his 
marth  on  Sierock,  at  the  summit  of 
the  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of 
the  Bug  and  the  Narew  ;  but  finding 
that  the  spring  was  at  hand,  when  the 


flat,  marshy  country,  without  roads, 
lying  between  these  rivers,  becomes 
impassable,  he  turned  to  his  left,  de- 
signing to  cross  the  Bug  and  gain  the 
great  chaussee  from  Siedlece  to  Praga. 
'No  serious  resistance  was  experienced 
at  the  passage  of  the  Bug,  and  the 
Polish  army,  gradually  retiring,  but 
in  perfect  order,  took  post,  after  a  few 
skirmishes,  on  the  evening  of  the  18th 
February,  a  league  in  advance  of  "War- 
saw, near  the  village  of  GiiocHOW. 
The  forces  on  the  opposite  sides,  though 
still  disproportionate,  were  not  so  much 
so  as  might  have  been  anticipated  from 
the  great  difference  between  them 
which  existed  at  the  opening  of  the 
campaign.  Diebitch  had  not  more 
than  seventy-four  thousand  men,  as 
his  centre  alone  was  in  the  field ;  while 
the  army  of  Radziwil  had  been  raised, 
by  reinforcements  drawn  from  the  na- 
tional guards  and  depots,  to  forty -eight 
thousand  men.  But  the  Russians  had 
a  great  superiority  in  artillery,  Avhich 
amounted  to  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  pieces,  while  the  Poles  had  only 
one  hundred  and  twenty-six.  The  Rus- 
sian army  was  divided  into  two  col- 
umns :  the  right,  twenty-seven  thou- 
sand strong,  was  under  the  orders  of 
Rosen  ;  the  left,  of  no  less  than  forty- 
seven  thousand  combatants,  was  under 
Count  Pahlen  and  General  Dewitt. 
The  Polish  army  was  drawn  up  in  bat- 
tle array  in  the  open  space  where  the 
woods  end  in  front  of  the  village  of 
Grochow :  the  right,  under  Szembek, 
rested  on  the  marshes  which  adjoin  the 
Vistula  ;  the  centre,  consisting  of  the 
divisions  Zimirski  and  Krukowieckski, 
under  Radziwil  in  person,  occupied  in 
force  the  great  road  to  Warsaw ;  the 
left,  under  Skrzynecki,  extended  as 
far  as  the  village  of  Grodzisk.  The 
cavalry,  with  the  exception  of  three 
regiments  close  to  that  village,  was  in 
reserve  behind  the  infantry.  The  Rus- 
sians had  the  advantage  of  the  posi- 
tion, for  they  had  the  forest  in  rear,  in 
wliich  their  columns  would  find  shelter 
in  case  of  disaster  ;  while  the  Poles, 
with  their  backs  to  the  Vistula,  tra- 
versed by  tlie  single  bridge  of  Praga, 
were  exposed  to  total  ruin  in  the  event 
of  defeat. 
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49.  The  battle  commenced  at  ten  in 
the  morning,  by  an  attack  by  Pahlen, 
who  debouched  from  the  forest  by  the 
great  road,  and,  turning  to  the  left, 
attacked  Szembek's  men  ;  but  he  was 
i-eceived  with  so  warm  a  fire  from  the 
Polish  right  that  his  troops  fell  into 
confusion,  and  a  charge  from  the  Po- 
lish hussars,  who  were  brought  up  from 
the  rear,  drove  them  back  headlong 
into  the  wood.  Upon  this  Rosen's 
corps,  which  had  by  this  time  emerged 
from  the  wood,  advanced  to  his  aid, 
and  took  Szembek's  corps,  which  had 
advanced  considerably  in  pursuit  of 
Pahlen's  men  from  the  ground  it  had 
occupied  at  the  commencement  of  the 
action,  in  flank.  In  consequence 
Szembek  fell  back  to  his  original 
ground  ;  and  as  the  whole  Russian 
army  had  by  this  time  got  clear  of  the 
wood,  and  deployed  in  its  front,  di- 
rectly opposite  to  the  Poles,  the  bat- 
tle became  general  along  tlie  whole 
line.  Diebitch,  taking  advantage  of 
his  immense  superiority  in  men  and 
guns,  made  the  utmost  efforts  to  force 
the  centre,  where  the  great  road  to 
"Warsaw  passed  through  both  armies  ; 
but  although  above  a  hundred  jjieces 
of  cannon  were  brought  to  bear  on 
that  point,  to  which  the  Poles  could 
not  oppose  more  than  half  the  number, 
night  fell  without  the  Russians  being 
able  to  gain  any  decisive  advantage. 
Diebitch  renewed  the  attack  the  fol- 
lo\nng  day  ^20th  February),  directing 
his  principal  effort  against  a  small 
wood  held  by  three  battalions  of  Skrzy- 
necki's  division  on  the  Polish  left.  The 
Poles  fought,  however,  with  the  most 
heroic  resolution,  and  although,  to- 
wards the  evening,  after  combating  all 
day,  they  lost  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
ground,  yet,  when  the  firing  ceased, 
their  ranks  were  unbroken,  tlieir  cou- 
rage unsubdued,  and  they  had  to  la- 
ment the  loss  of  neither  prisoners, 
cannon,  nor  standards  in  the  fight. 

50.  To  have  maintained  so  obstinate 
a  conflict  with  forces  so  superior  was 
not  less  honourable  to  the  Polish  arms 
than  advantageous  to  their  cause ;  but 
the  Russians  were  numerous,  ably  led, 
and  inured  to  victory;  and  as  they 
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had  driven  the  enemy  a  short  distance 
from  the  field  of  battle,  they  attri- 
buted to  themselves,  not  without  rea- 
son, the  advantage.  The  resistance 
of  the  Poles,  however,  had  been  so 
obstinate  that  Diebitch  did  not  ven- 
ture to  renew  the  offensive  till  he  had 
called  up  great  part  of  his  right  wing, 
which  again  raised  his  forces  to  nearly 
80,000  men.  Radziwil,  on  his  side, 
had  also  repaired  his  losses,  though 
chiefly  with  new  levies,  little  inured 
to  discipline.  In  moving  from  the 
Russian  right  to  its  centre,  where 
Diebitch  w^as  concentrating  his  forces, 
the  Russian  division  Szachoffskoi  was 
attacked  and  worsted  by  the  Poles 
under  Krukowieckski,  who  had  been 
detached  to  meet  them,  but  they 
nevertheless  continued  their  march, 
and  by  nightfall  were  in  line  witli 
Diebitch  opposite  the  Polish  army, 
which  maintained  its  old  position  in 
front  of  PiiAGA.  There  it  was  at- 
tacked on  the  following  day  (25th 
February)  by  the  Russians  in  the  same 
position  which  it  had  occupied  on 
the  20th,  with  this  difference,  that 
Skezynecki  with  his  division  was 
now  in  the  centre,  and  Zimirski  with 
his  on  the  left,  with  which  he  occu- 
pied in  strength  the  little  wood  which 
had  been  so  obstinately  contested  in 
the  preceding  action,  and  became  the 
theatre  of  a  still  more  murderous  con- 
flict in  that  which  succeeded;  while 
Krukowieckski  manoeuvred  so  badly 
that  he  did  not  rejoin  the  main  army 
iintil  the  evening  of  the  25th,  when 
the  contest  was  decided. 

51.  The  battle  began  at  daybreak, 
and  continued  with  the  utmost  ob- 
stinacy and  various  success  the  whole 
day.  There  was  little  generalshi])  or 
manceu\Ting  on  either  side :  like  Va- 
terloo  in  former  years,  it  was  a  regular 
stand-up  fight  between  two  gallant  na- 
tions ;  like  Inkermann  in  after  days, 
it  was  a  duel  rather  than  a  battle 
of  manoeiwTcs.  The  principal  efforts 
of  both  parties  were  directed  to  get 
possession  of  the  little  wood  on  the 
Polish  left,  and  it  was  repeatedly  won 
and  again  lost  during  the  strife.  At 
length,  after  a  bloody  conflict  of  two 
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hours'  duration,  it  was  carried  by 
Diebitch,  -who  succeeded  in  bringing 
eighty  pieces  of  cannon  to  bear  upon 
it,  and  fairly  .slielled  the  Poles  out. 
Some  of  his  aides  -  de  -  camp  having 
come  to  Chlopicki,  who  commanded 
there,  to  ask  for  orders,  he  replied, 
"  Go  and  ask  Radziwil;  for  myself,  I 
only  seek  death."  He  did  not  find  it, 
but  was  soon  after  severely  wounded, 
and  carried  off  tiie  field  of  battle  in 
an  insensible  state.  General  Zimirski, 
who  tried  to  regain  the  wood,  soon 
after  fell,  desperately  wounded;  and 
Szachoftskoi,  who  liad  now  eff"ected 
his  junction  with  the  general-in-chief, 
succeeded  in  establishing  himself  in 
it  in  a  durable  manner.  The  Polish 
army,  disheartened  by  the  loss  of  its 
chiefs,  now  fell  back  on  all  sides,  and 
took  post  under  the  cannon  of  Praga, 
still,  lK)wever,  maintaining  an  un- 
daunted front,  and  without  sustaining 
any  loss  in  prisoners  or  cannon.  Die- 
bitch  endeavoured  to  convert  the  re- 
treat into  a  rout  by  a  \dgorous  attack 
of  cuirassiers  in  the  centre,  but  it  led 
to  a  signal  disaster.  The  Russian 
horse,  by  a  headlong  charge,  succeed- 
ed in  forcing  their  way  through  the 
middle  of  the  Polish  line ;  but,  pur- 
suing their  advantage  too  far,  they 
came  within  the  range  of  the  batteries 
of  Praga,  which  opened  a  tremendous 
fire  upon  them,  and  while  recoiling  in 
disorder  from  the  terrific  cannonade 
they  were  charged  in  flank  by  a  bri- 
gade of  Polish  cavalry  under  General 
Kicki,  and  almost  totally  destroyed. 
The  Polish  generals,  however,  fearful 
of  having  the  bridge  of  boats  in  their 
rear  cut  off  by  the  swelling  of  the 
A^'istula,  retreated  at  night  into  War- 
saw, leaving  Praga  occupied  by  a 
strong  rearguard. 

52.  Such  were  the  desperate  battles 
of  Grochow  and  Praga,  Avhicli  signal- 
ised the  commencement  of  this  terrible 
strife  ;  and  though  they  terminated, 
upon  the  wliole,  to  the  disad^'antage 
of  the  Poles,  since  they  were  driven 
back  into  "Warsaw,  yet  they  conferred 
more  honour  on  the  vanquished  than 
the  victors,  and  presaged  a  frightful 
contest  before  the  conflict  could  be 
terminated.    The  loss  on  the  opposite 


sides  was  nearly  equal.  The  Poles 
Avere  weakened  by  eight  thousand 
men,  the  Russians  by  ten  thousand. 
Few  prisoners,  and  no  guns  or  colours, 
were  taken  by  either  party,  which, 
considering  the  prolonged  and  obsti- 
nate nature  of  the  battles,  sufficiently 
evinced  the  courage  and  resolution 
which  had  been  displayed  on  both 
sides.  The  Poles  might  Avith  reason 
attribute  to  themselves,  upon  the 
whole,  the  advantage,  since,  though 
driven  from  the  open  country,  their 
army  in  unbroken  strength  still  held 
the  capital ;  the  Vistula  had  not  been 
passed  at  any  point ;  "Warsaw  was  not 
even  invested;  the  tete  •  de  - pont  of 
Praga  was  siill  in  their  hands,  which 
enabled  them  to  debouch  at  pleasure 
on  the  right  bank ;  and  the  first  effort 
of  a  hundred  thousand  Russians  had 
failed  in  crushing  less  than  half  that 
number  of  their  opponents.  On  the 
other  hand,  though  the  Poles  had 
inflicted  a  loss  on  their  adversaries 
greater  than  they  themselves  had  sus- 
tained, their  own  loss  was  the  more 
sensibly  felt,  from  the  inferior  strength 
of  their  army,  and  less  considerable 
resources  from  which  it  might  be 
recruited. 

53.  'Wliile  these  dreadful  battles 
were  signalising  the  commencement 
of  the  war  on  the  Russian  right  and 
centre,  a  most  brilliant  success  at- 
tended the  opening  of  the  campaign 
on  the  Polish  right.  There  Dwernicki, 
wlio  had  crossed  the  Vistula  on  the 
ice  at  Mniszew  with  not  more  than 
two  thousand  eight  hundred  foot  and 
horse  and  six  guns,  was  left  to  make 
head  against  Geismar,  who  had  nine 
thousand  three  hundi-ed  horse  and 
forty  -  eight  pieces  of  horse  -  artillery 
under  his  orders.  It  seemed  scarcely 
possible  for  the  weaker  part}'',  with 
such  a  disproportion,  to  avoid  destruc- 
tion ;  nevertheless,  such  was  the  talent 
of  the  Polish  general,  and  the  heroism 
of  his  followers,  tliat  he  achieved  tlie 
most  brilliant  success.  Geismar's  gi'eat 
superiority  of  numbers  induced  him  to 
form  the  design  of  surrounding  his  op- 
ponent, and  Avith  this  view  he  arranged 
liis  troops  into  two  columns— the  first 
of  which,  consisting  of  44S0  horse  and 
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twenty-four  gims,  met  Dwernicki  near 
Sierocyzn  on  the  13th  February ;  while 
the  second,  of  equal  force,  which  was 
intended  to  attack  the  Poles  in  flank 
and  rear,  was  sent  round  by  a  circuit, 
at  such  a  distance  as  to  be  unable  to 
lend  aid  to  the  first  in  a  sudden  fight ; 
but  as  each  column  Avas  of  greater 
strength  than  the  whole  Poles,  it  was 
thought  there  was  no  danger  in  mak- 
ing the  division.  But  Geismar  little 
knew  the  quality  of  the  troops  with 
whom  he  had  to  deal ;  and  Dwernicki, 
with  the  eye  of  a  real  general,  instant- 
ly resolved  to  assume  the  offensive, 
and  attack  the  one  division  before  the 
other  came  up.  Forming  his  horse, 
which  consisted  only  of  nine  sc^uad- 
rons  about  one  thousand  strong,  into 
two  columns,  he  charged  Geismar's 
men  with  the  utmost  vigour,  who 
awaited  the  attack  with  their  twenty- 
fom-  guns  advantageously  placed  in 
battery.  Such  was  the  prowess  of  the 
Polish  horse,  whose  exploits  rivalled 
those  of  the  Paladins  of  former  days, 
that  both  attacks  proved  entirely  suc- 
cessful. In  a  few  minutes  the  first 
column  routed  the  cavalry  opposed  to 
it,  and  took  three  guns;  while  the 
second,  disregarding  the  showers  of 
grape  which  fell  upon  them,  threw 
themselves  on  the  guns,  captured 
eight,  and,  passing  through  them, 
charged  twelve  Russian  squadrons 
drawn  up  behind  with  such  impetu- 
osity that  they  were  totally  routed, 
and  their  conmiander  slain  by  a  sabre- 
stroke  from  Lieutenant  Dunin,  one  of 
Dwernicki' s  aides  -  de  -  camp.  Upon 
this  the  whole  Russian  division  took 
to  flight,  leaving  in  the  hands  of  the 
Poles  eleven  guns  and  three  hundred 
and  eighty  prisoners,  taken  in  fair 
fight,  besides  four  hundred  killed  and 
•wounded. 

54.  This  brilliant  success  elevated 
the  Poles  as  much  as  it  depressed  the 
Russians,  and  it  would  have  been  at- 
tended with  the  most  important  con- 
sequences had  the  Government  of  War- 
saw possessed  any  reserve  force  to 
support  it.  But  as  Radziwil's  army 
had  been  obliged  to  seek  shelter  be- 
hind the  cannon  of  Praga,  it  was  justly 
deemed  too  hazardous  to  allow  I)Aver- 


nicki,  with  his  little  band  of  heroes, 
to  maintain  an  isolated  contest  with 
the  immense  forces  of  the  Muscovites 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula.  Add 
to  this,  the  Polish  Government  were 
alarmed  by  the  progress  of  General 
Kreutz  with  four  regiments  of  cavalry, 
who  had  crossed  the  river  at  Pulawy, 
and  threatened  to  cut  off  the  com- 
munication between  Warsaw  and  Cra- 
cow. Dwernicki,  accordingly,  received 
orders  immediately  to  recross  the  Vis- 
tula, which  he  did  on  the  17th  at 
Gora.  Two  days  after,  he  met  the 
advanced-guard  of  Kreutz  near  Kozie- 
niece,  which  he  defeated,  and  took 
four  pieces  of  cannon ;  but  having 
pursued  their  advantage  too  far,  the 
Poles  fell  under  the  cross  fire  of  some 
Russian  guns,  and  were  driven  back 
with  heavy  loss.  After  this  Dwer- 
nicki took  post  opposite  Karczew,  and 
hindered  the  left  of  the  Russian  main 
army  from  crossing  the  Vistula ;  and 
soon  after  turned  against  his  old  an- 
tagonist, Kreutz,  whom  he  forced  to 
recross  the  river,  with  the  loss  of  two 
entire  squadrons,  -which  were  made 
prisoners  in  the  town  of  Pulawy. 
Such  was  the  exaltation  of  the  Polish 
cavalr}'  and  depression  of  the  Rus- 
sians at  these  repeated  defeats,  that 
Dwernicki,  on  the  3d  IMarcli,  again 
crossing  the  Vistula  on  the  ice,  at- 
tacked the  Russians  in  position  on 
the  road  leading  to  Kurow,  totally 
defeated  them,  and  drove  them  head- 
long through  that  town,  taking  four 
guns  and  three  hundred  men  prison- 
ers. Dwernicki,  upon  this,  got  the 
surname  of  the  "  Furnisher  of  Can- 
non "  in  the  Polish  army ;  and  such 
was  the  terror  which  his  hussars  in- 
spired in  the  enemy,  that  whole  squad- 
rons took  to  flight  at  the  sight  of  a 
few  Polish  uniforms.  Kreutz  retreated 
with  the  utmost  expedition,  recrossed 
the  Wieprz,  and  never  rested  till  he 
got  across  the  Bug ;  while  Dwernicki, 
to  whom  the  route  of  Zamosc  was  thus 
opened,  reached  that  fortress,  which 
he  entered  in  triumph,  and  gave  some 
rest  to  his  ln-roic  followers.  His  ranks 
were  there  rapidly  recruited  by  volun- 
teers, who  flocked  from  all  quarters  to 
join  liis  victorious  standard  j  but  they 
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did  little  more  than  compensate  the 
losses  by  the  cholera,  the  fatal  bequest 
of  the  retreating  Russians,  which  in  a 
few  weeks  carried  olf  five  hundred  men. 

55.  Although  the  Poles  might  well 
congratulate  themselves  upon  these 
glorious  actions,  and  derive  confidence 
from  the  stand  they  had  made  in  the 
commencement  of  the  war  against  the 
gigantic  forces  of  their  opponents,  yet 
alarm  not  the  less  prevailed  in  the 
capital,  and  the  public  voice  loudly 
demanded  a  change  in  the  direction 
of  the  armies.  Tliough  their  courage 
had  attracted  the  admiration  of  all 
Europe,  and  rendered  abortive  the  first 
efforts  of  the  enemy,  yet  they  could 
not  disguise  from  themselves  that  their 
situation  was  beset  with  dangers,  and 
that  a  single  false  step  on  the  part  of 
their  General  might  land  them  in  de- 
struction. Their  forces  had  been  driven 
back  into  Warsaw;  the  fire  of  Praga 
had  alone  repelled  the  enemy  from  the 
capital ;  and  rumour,  with  its  hundred 
tongues,  had  already  spread  abroad 
through  Europe  the  report  that  it  was 
taken,  and  all  was  lost.  Radziwil's 
military  talents  had  not  proved  equal 
to  the  emergency :  during  the  battles 
of  Grochow  and  Praga  he  had  given 
scarce  any  orders,  and  the  troops  had 
obeyed  the  commands  of  Chlopicki 
and  Skrzynecki,  whose  coolness  and 
military  talents,  in  spite  of  themselves, 
forced  them  to  the  lead.  The  former, 
desperately  wounded,  lay  stretched  on 
the  bed  of  suff'ering.  The  command 
of  the  armies  was  accordingly  taken 
from  Radziwil,  and  unanimously  be- 
stowed by  the  Diet  on  Skrzynecki, 
whose  exploits  and  military  talents 
ere  long  fully  justified  the  choice. 

56.  Born  in  Gallicia  of  parents  in 
affluent  circumstances,  Skrzynecki 
received  a  liberal  education,  and  he 
was  introduced  into  the  world  under 
the  auspi(;es  of  the  Czartoryski  family. 
In  1809,  when  the  war  broke  out  be- 
tween the  French  and  Austrians,  and 
Gallicia  was  invaded  by  the  Russian 
forces,  he  entered  a  regiment  levied 
by  Prince  Constantine  Czartoryski, 
and  acquired,  during  the  short  cam- 
paign which  followed,  the  reputation 
of  a  good  infantry  officer.    Afterwards, 


when  the  kingdom  of  Poland  was  re- 
established, he  was  promoted  to  the 
foot -guards  of  the  (Jrand-duke  Con- 
stantine, but  ha-ving,  like  many  others, 
fallen  under  the  displeasure  of  that 
capricious  t\Tant,  he  was  transfeiTed 
to  a  regiment  of  the  line ;  and  being  a 
sort  of  martyr,  he  immediately  became 
popular  with  the  army.  After  this  he 
was  for  a  time  tinged  with  the  mys- 
tical ideas  of  religion  which,  spreading 
from  the  Congregation  in  France,  were, 
during  the  Restoration,  so  widely  dif- 
fused over  the  higher  classes  in  Eu- 
rope. But  this  did  not  cause  him  to- 
abandon  his  patriotic  feelings  ;  and 
during  the  trials  in  1826  of  the  per- 
sons connected  with  the  secret  socie- 
ties in  Poland,  he  contributed  not  a 
little,  by  his  energy  and  intelligence, 
to  the  acquittal  of  several  of  the  ac- 
cused. When  the  revolution  broke- 
out  at  "Warsaw  on  the  29th  Novem- 
ber, he  was  in  command  of  a  regiment 
there,  and  was  one  of  the  first  who 
joined  the  popular  side.  Though  far 
from  sanguine  as  to  the  issue  of  the 
contest,  and  by  no  means  led  away 
by  the  illusions  which  generally  pre- 
vailed among  the  liberal  enthusiasts 
on  that  subject,  he  actively  contri- 
buted his  part  to  the  liberation  of  the 
country  ;  and  his  military  capacity 
and  courage  in  danger  at  the  battles- 
of  Grochow  and  Praga  were  such  as 
clearly  pointed  him  out  for  the  situa- 
tion of  commander-in-chief,  when  the 
wound  of  Chlopicki  disqualified  him 
for  further  service  in  the  field.  He  wasv 
at  this  time  forty -five  years  of  age; 
his  figure  was  tall  and  countenance 
handsome,  and  his  address  and  talent 
in  conversation  had  alread}'-  obtained 
for  him  much  envied  success  in  so- 
ciety. His  ambition,  like  that  of 
most  eminent  men,  was  great ;  but  it 
was  set  on  lofty  things,  and  concealed 
from  all  but  his  most  intimate  friends- 
under  the  charm  of  a  polished  and 
captivating  manner. 

57.  The  first  care  of  Skrzynecki,  on 
being  elevated  to  the  supreme  cojii- 
mand,  was  to  endeavour  to  open  a  ne- 
gotiation with  ^Marshal  Diebitch  for 
the  restoration  of  peace.  It  was  soon 
found,  however,  that  this  attempt  was 
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hopeless,  as  every  similar  one  is  with 
Russia  when  not  preceded  by  defeat. 
The  liAissian  commander  had  no  power 
to  treat,  except  on  the  terms  of  an 
unconditional  surrender,  and  to  those 
conditions  the  Poles  could  not  for  a  mo- 
ment be  brought  to  listen.  Both  par- 
ties, therefore,  made  preparations  for  a 
renewal  of  the  struggle ;  and  the  roads 
having  become  impassable  in  tlie  two 
last  weeks  of  March  by  the  sudden 
thaw,  both  had  a  short  leisure  to 
complete  these  preparations.  Diebitch 
spread  his  army  out  in  extended  can- 
tonments, reaching  over  a  breadth  of 
eighty  English  miles,  for  the  sake  of 
provisions  and  lodgings  for  his  nume- 
rous followers ;  and  Skrzynecki  made 
the  utmost  efforts  to  raise  the  spirits 
and  increase  the  number  and  effici- 
ency of  his  troops.  The  recruits  were 
c]  othed,  armed,  and  disciplined  with  the 
utmost  diligence ;  the  new  intrench- 
ments  round  Warsaw  were  pushed  for- 
ward with  all  possible  rapidity — the 
whole  inhabitants,  male  and  female,  la- 
bouring night  and  day  in  the  trenches ; 
and  the  greatest  eflbrts  were  made  to 
provide  the  necessary  supplies  of  am- 
munition for  the  troops.  By  these 
means,  the  chasms  in  the  ranks  occa- 
sioned by  the  battles  of  Grochow  and 
Praga  were  rapidly  filled  up  by  ar- 
dent reciniits ;  and  the  general-in-chief 
raised  the  enthusiasm  to  the  highest 
pitch  by  a  noble  proclamation,  in 
"which  he  called  upon  them  to  conquer 
or  die  in  defence  of  their  country.* 

58.  Skrzynecki's  plan  of  operations, 
which  bore  the  signet-mark  of  genius, 
was  to  take  advantage  of  his  central 
position,  protected  by  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Warsaw,  and  fall  with  his 
•c-oncentrated  forces  upon  Diebitch's 
men  while  still  dispersed  in  their  can- 
tonments, and  inflict  upon  them,  by  a 

*  "Solflats!  nous  avons  devant  nous  iin 
<'imeini  fier  de  son  bonheur,  de  ses  forces,  et 
dii  rang  qu'il  tient  en  Europe.  Mais,  s'il  est 
formidable  par  sa  puissance,  les  outrages  dont 
il  nous  a  accablcs  ont  comble  la  niesure,  et 
le  rend  coupable  aux  yeux  de  Dieu  et  des 
liommes.  Pleins  de  coniiance  desorniais  dans 
la  saintet6  de  notre  cause,  et  dans  la  Divine 
Providence,  nous  pouvons  sans  crainte  nous 
niesurer  avec  lui.  Jurons  en  notre  &.me  et 
•conscience  que  nous  resterons  fidfelcs  a  cette 
devise,  '  Vaincre  ou  mourir  pour  la  patrie  .' ' 


sudden  irruption  when  unprepared,  as 
great  a  loss  as  possible.  The  weight 
of  the  attack  was  to  be  directed  to- 
wards Siedlece,  in  order  to  pierce  the 
Russian  centre  and  isolate  their  wings : 
after  which  he  designed  either  to  turn 
against  their  right  near  Ostrolenka, 
and,  forcing  it  back,  to  reopen  the 
communication  with  Lithuania,  or  to 
attack  their  left,  and  roll  it  up  against 
the  Vistula.  At  the  same  time,  taking 
advantage  of  the  consternation  pro'^ 
duced  by  the  sudden  attack  in  the 
centre,  Dwernicki  with  his  little  band 
of  heroes  was  to  move  rapidly  into 
Volhynia,  and  rouse  the  insurrection 
in  that  province  and  Podolia,  where  a 
large  body  of  insurgents,  for  the  most 
part  cavalry,  awaited  only  their  ap- 
proach to  join  the  national  cause. 
Everything  here  depended  upon  the 
success  of  the  hrst  attack  on  the  Rus- 
sian centre  by  Skrzynecki  in  person ; 
but  the  straggling  positions  of  the 
^Muscovites,  and  the  vigour  and  se- 
crecy «f  the  Polish  general,  joined  to 
the  advantages  of  his  central  position, 
gave  the  prospect  of  decisive  success 
in  that  quarter. 

59.  The  forces  with  which  the  Po- 
lish general  had  to  undertake  these 
various  operations,  though  not  con- 
siderable, Avere  yet  nearly  adequate  to 
their  accomplishment.  The  troops  at 
his  disposal  amounted  to  55,000  men, 
of  whom  16,000  were  cavalry,  witli 
125  guns.  The  first  division,  under 
Rybinski,  9540  strong,  with  18  guns; 
the  second,  under  Gielgud,  of  8288 
men,  with  18  guns:  the  third,  under 
Malachowski,  11,096  bayonets,  with  20 
pieces  of  cannon;  and  the  fourth  of 
7665  combatants,  were  under  the  im- 
mediate command  of  Skrzynecki  in 
the  centre,  with  Lubienski's  and  Skar- 
zynski's  cavalry,  7000  sabres.     Ujnin- 

et  nous  servirons  d'exemple  dans  I'histoire 
du  nionde  aux  defenseurs  des  droits  sacres 
et  inviolables  des  nations.  Si  la  victoire  ne 
doit  pas  couronner  nos  etrorts,dunioinsnous 
ne  vivrons  jiaspournous  souniettre  a  sonjoug 
odieux.  C'est  a  cette  gloire  que  je  vous  con- 
vie,  et  je  vous  assure  la  couronne  du  martyr, 
si  ce  ne  sont  des  oouronnesde  lauriers,  au  bout 
de  cette  carrifereheroiqueetsem^ede dangers. 
Nous  les  gagnerons  certainement,  si  vous  me 
secondez  par  votre  valeur  et  votre  soumission. 
Skrzynecki."— Rom.  Solt.,  vol.  ii.  p.  24. 
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ski,  ^itli  5000  men,  prinoipall}'  horse,  I 
was  to  advance  up  the  right  bank  of 
the  Xarew  towards  Pultusk,  to  watch 
tlie  movements  of  the  Rnssian  Gnard, 
who  were  slowly  approaching  along 
the  great  road  from  Kowno,  and  pro- 
tect' the  Polish  left.  Sierawiki  and 
Pac,  with  about  15,000  new  levies  im- 
perfectly organised,  were  to  guard  the 
left  bank  of  the  Vistula  from  Pulawy 
to  Warsaw,  and  secm-e  their  right ; 
while  Dwernicki,  with  his  4200  sabres, 
was  to  advance  from  Zamosc  into  Vol- 
hynia.  If  the  insurrection  in  these 
provinces  could  acquire  consistency 
before  the  Muscovite  legions  were  uj)on 
them,  the  Poles  had  every  chance  of 
success;  but  the  risk  was  very  great 
that  they  would  be  cut  to  pieces  before 
they  were  either  disciplined  or  equip- 
ped as  real  soldiers.  Everything  de- 
pended, in  the  first  instance,  on  the 
-\-igour  and  secrecy  of  Skrzynecki's 
Ijlows  in  the  centre,  which  were  to  ])e 
struck  wth.  not  more  than  47,000  com- 
batants against  not  less  than  80, 000 ; 
and  this  great  inequality  could  be 
overcome  only  by  the  skilful  use  of  a 
central  position,  and  superior  rapidity 
of  concentration. 

60.  Skrzynecki's  measures  were  tak. 
en  vnth  equal  ability  and  secrecy ;  and 
so  far  was  Diebitch  from  anticipating 
them  that  he  was  at  this  very  time 
concentrating  the  bulk  of  his  troops, 
to  the  number  of  42,000,  on  his  o^vn 
extreme  left,  between  Siennica  and 
the  junction  of  the  Wiepriz  and  Vis- 
tula, in  order  to  cross  the  latter  stream ; 
and  had  detached  13,000  under  Kreutz 
to  Lublin;  Avhilst  he  had  left  only 
about  20, 000  men  in  his  centre  under 
Geismar  and  Rosen.  At  midnight,  on 
the  30th  March,  Skrzynecki  set  out 
from  Warsaw  at  the  head  of  the  divi- 
sions Rybinski,  Malachowski,  and  Giel- 
gud,  and  in  the  utmost  silence  crossed 
the  bridge  of  the  Vistula,  which,  with 
the  roads  for  a  little  distance  beyond 
it,  had  been  laid  with  sti-aw.  With 
such  skill  was  the  movement  conduct- 
ed, that  the  Russians  were  in  total 
ignorance  of  what  was  going  forward, 
and  the  Polish  advanced -guard,  fa- 
voured by  a  thick  fog,  was  upon  them 
before   they  were  aware   that  it  had 


crossed  the  Alstula.  The  suq^risc  was 
complete,  the  success  beyond  all  hopes 
great.  Geismar's  corps,  which  was 
the  first  to  be  reached,  was  suddenly- 
assailed  when  the  men  were  for  the 
most  part  asleep,  and  almost  entirely 
destroyed.  The  few  that  escaped  en- 
deavoured to  rally  on  the  corps  of 
Rosen,  which  was  in  battle  array 
at  Dembewielkie,  sixteen  miles  from 
Warsaw.  The  position  of  the  Russians 
was  strong,  the  left  being  covered  by 
the  marshy  banks  of  a  stream  wliich 
flows  into  the  Vistula,  their  centre 
protected  l)y  thick  brushwood,  and 
their  right  by  a  wood.  The  approach 
to  the  position  was  rendered  extremely 
difficult  by  the  spongy  nature  of  the 
gi-ound,  which  was  all  but  impassable 
ibr  artilleiy. 

61.  Vain,  however,  were  all  these 
advantages  of  position  against  the  he- 
roic valour  of  the  Poles.  Part  of  Mal- 
achowski's  division  advanced  on  the 
right  of  the  cJiaussec,  supported  by 
Skarzynski's  horse ;  while  Gielgud's 
division,  and  the  remainder  of  Mala- 
chovvski's,  operated  on  the  left.  The 
Russians  at  first  made  a  stout  resist- 
ance ;  the  fire,  especially  of  artiller}", 
was  soon  warm  along  the  whole  line  ; 
and  the  contest  was  prolonged  the 
more  that  the  extreme  wetness  of  the 
gi-ound  almost  everjnvhere  prevented, 
the  Polish  cavalry  from  charging.  The 
battle  continued,  with  various  success, 
and  great  loss  on  both  sides,  till  the 
evening;  but  at  seven  o'clock  a  bri- 
gade of  Skrzynski's  horse,  by  a  vigorous 
charge,  carried  the  village  of  Dembe, 
broke  the  enemy's  centre,  and  took 
nine  pieces  of  cannon.  Upon  this  the 
whole  of  Rosen's  corps  took  to  flight, 
and  nothing  but  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  and  the  extreme  exhaustion  of 
the  Polish  troops,  who  had  marched 
and  fought  since  the  preceding  mid- 
night, saved  any  part  of  them  from 
destruction.  As  it  was,  the  Poles  took 
six  thousand  prisoners,  besides  inflict- 
ing an  e(iual  loss  in  killed  and  wound- 
ed on  the  enemy,  who  dispersed  in  all 
directions,  no  longer  preserving  even 
the  appearance  of  an  army.  Such  of 
them  as  could  be  reached  by  the  Polish 
liorsc  surrendered  without  resistance ; 
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the  peasants  hrouglit  in  great  numbers 
who  were  straggling  in  the  woods  ; 
and  such  was  the  consternation  of  the 
Muscovites,  that  next  morning  the 
extraordinary  spectacle  was  exhibited 
of  two  peasants,  without  arms,  bring- 
ing to  the  Polish  headquarters  twelve 
Russian  soldiers,  v.diom  they  allowed 
to  carry  their  muskets,  to  avoid  the 
trouble  of  taking  them  from  them ! 

62.  The  extreme  fatigue  of  the  troops 
prevented  Skrzynecki  from  continuing 
the  pursuit  far  on  the  31st ;  but  at  day- 
break on  the  1st  April  it  was  resumed 
by  Lubienski,  with  his  brigade  of  ca- 
valry, who,  having  now  got  on  the 
highAvay,  pushed  on  with  the  utmost 
vigour,  and  rendered  it  totally  impos- 
sible for  the  Russians  to  rally  at  any 
point.  At  the  head  of  his  lancers  he 
passed  in  full  trot  through  the  towns 
of  ]\Iinsk  and  Kaluckzyn,  amidst  the 
loud  cheers  of  the  inhabitants,  and, 
without  ever  drawing  bridle,  pushed 
on  above  twenty  miles,  collecting  ])ri- 
soners  at  every  step.  So  great  was 
the  consternation  of  the  Russians,  that 
whole  battalions  thrcAV  down  their 
arms  and  surrendered  at  the  sight  of 
the  Polish  advanced  squadron.  Be- 
fore he  halted  for  the  night  he  had 
made  six  thousand  additional  prison- 
ers, which  was  the  more  important  as 
the  greater  part  of  them  were  Lithu- 
anians, four  thousand  of  whom  entered 
the  Polish  ranks.  Altogether  the  Poles 
in  these  two  days  made  twelve  thou- 
sand prisoners,  besides  six  thousand 
of  the  enemy  killed  or  wounded,  and 
twelve  guns  taken, — a  victory  about 
as  great  as  that  which,  thirt}'  years 
before,  had  broken  the  strength  of 
Austria  in  the  forest  of  Hohenluiden. 

63.  After  this  terrible  disaster,  Rosen 
retired  with  the  few  lemains  of  his 
troops  to  Siedlece,  and  Skrzynecki 
advanced  his  headquarters  to  Kaluck- 
zyn,  where  he  was  joined  two  days 
after  by  General  INlilberg  with  the 
fourth  division,  seven  thousand  strong, 
which  much  more  than  repaid  the 
losses  of  the  precedhig  actions.  A 
great  career  now  awaited  the  Polish 
commander,  and  he  was  strongl}'  urged 
by  his  generals  to  adopt  it.  This  was, 
to   draw  together   all   his   disposable 


troops,  which  would  have  amounted 
to  full  forty  thousand  men,  attack  the 
enemy  in  Lukow;  and,  after  taking  it, 
advance  and  assail  the  rear  of  the  main 
body,  above  forty  thousand  strong, 
commanded  by  Diebitch  in  person, 
which,  shut  in  between  the  Wieprz,  the 
Vistula,  and  the  Polish  army,  would 
have  been  in  the  most  perilous  situa- 
tion. A  council  of  war  was  held  on 
the  subject.  "I  have  completely 
beaten,"  said  Skrzynecki,  "a  part  of 
the  Russian  army ;  I  have  got  the 
command  of  the  centre  of  operations, 
and  it  is  in  my  power  either  to  push 
forward  my  left,  pass  the  Bug  at  Nur, 
and  attack  the  Russian  guard  which  is 
opposed  to  it ;  or  turn  to  my  right  and 
take  Diebitch  in  flank,  Avho  has  not 
had  time  to  collect  the  troops  cantoned 
between  the  Vistula  and  the  Wieprz. 
But  the  roads  are  impracticable  for 
artillery;  my  information  on  that  sub- 
ject is  positive :  I  am  chained  to  the 
great  road  of  Siedlece ;  I  cannot  profit 
by  my  victory." 

64.  The  other  generals  did  not  esti- 
mate so  strongly  the  difficulties  of  an 
immediate  advance  either  to  the  right 
or  left.  "We  cannot,"  said  Prond- 
zynski,  "it  is  true,  carry  with  us  our 
guns,  but  the  Russians  are  in  the  same 
situation;  they  have  the  same  diffi- 
culties to  contend  with  that  we  have. 
If  we  cannot  drag  forward  our  cannon, 
they  cannot  take  theirs  away,  or  bring 
them  up  to  the  front ;  our  relative  po- 
sition is  unchanged:  let  us  then  in- 
stantly advance ;  let  us  take  advantage 
of  the  consternation  into  which  the 
enemy  has  been  thrown.  We  shall 
meet  them  with  the  ascendant  of  vic- 
tory, and  fortune  will  crown  our  ef- 
forts," Had  Skrzynecki  been  sup- 
ported by  the  resources  of  the  French 
Republic,  or  even  had  the  despotic 
authority  which  Napoleon  wielded  in 
Italy,  he  would  probably  have  followed 
this  bold  advice,  and  possibly  success 
as  decisive  might  have  attended  his 
ellbrts  as  had  done  those  of  that  great 
commander  in  Lombardy  in  1796. 
But  he  had  no  reserves  behind  him  ; 
his  army  was  the  last  hope  of  Poland ; 
a  single  reverse  might  at  once  prove 
fatal ;  and  he  with  reason  feared  that. 
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if  he  pushed  farther  forward  on  the 
great  road  without  having  liis  Hank 
secured,  Diebitch  Avould  collect  his 
troops  and  cut  off  his  communication 
with  Warsaw  by  occupying  ]\Iinsk  or 
Dembe  in  his  rear.  Roman  Soltyk 
strongly  urged  an  immediate  advance 
to  Siedlece,  where  the  Russian  grand 
park  of  artillery  was  placed,  and  which 
would  fall  an  easy  prey,  as  it  was  not 
defended  by  more  than  ten  thousand 
men  ;  adding  that  this  would  be  sure 
to  draw  on  Diebitch,  and  expose  him 
to  a  flank  attack  while  striving  to  cut 
off  the  Polish  communications.  But 
this  step  was  deemed  by  Skrzynecki 
too  hazardous,  and  without  moving 
further  forward,  or  advancing  to  Sied- 
lece, he  remained  inactive  on  the  great 
road,  though  Uminski  Avith  his  divi- 
sion of  cavalry,  coming  up  from  the 
banks  of  the  jSfarew,  joined  him  in  the 
night  between  the  3d  and  4th  April. 

65.  At  length,  having  drawn  toge- 
ther every  disposable  sabre  and  bayo- 
net, protected  his  left  flank  by  moving 
Uminski  to  Liw  on  the  Liwiec,  and 
adequately  secured  his  rear,  Skrzy- 
necki determined  on  a  forward  move- 
ment, and  for  this  purpose  advanced 
with  twenty-five  thousand  of  his  best 
troops  against  Rosen,  who,  having  been 
reinforced  by  a  division  of  Pahlen's 
corps  and  one  of  lancers,  was  in  posi- 
tion with  an  equal  force  on  the  Kos- 
trzyn,  covering  the  approach  to  Sied- 
lece. The  Polish  plan  of  attack,  which 
was  very  ably  combined,  was  as  fol- 
lows :  Prondz3Tiski  Avas  to  march  by 
Jerusalem,  Wodynie,  and  Domanicie 
with  nine  thousand  men,  so  as  to  turn 
Rosen's  left,  while  Skrzynecki  himself 
wnth  eleven  thousand  assailed  him  by 
the  highroad  in  front,  and  C'hrzanow- 
ski  was  to  advance  with  five  thousand 
men  to  Stoczek,  so  as  to  threaten  Die- 
bitch  in  person,  and  lead  him  to  sup- 
pose the  attack  was  to  he  dii'ect- 
ed  against  him,  and  prevent  him 
from  sending  succours  to  his  menaced 
lieutenant.  If  these  attacks  succeed- 
ed, Rosen  would  be  thrown  liack  on 
the  Liwiec,  a  river  flowing  through 
marshy  beds,  and  overwhelmed  at  the 
crossing  of  the  bridge  of  Iganie.  Had 
these  jjlans  been  carried  out  as  pro- 


posed, beyond  all  doubt  Rosen's  corps 
would  have  been  totally  destroyed. 
But  by  one  of  those  chances  so  com- 
mon in  war,  he  had  withdraAvn  the 
bulk  of  his  forces  from  their  position 
on  the  Kostrzyn  before  the  attack  was 
made  upon  the  10th  April,  and  half  of 
them  had  defiled  in  retreat  over  the 
bridge  of  Iganie  before  Prondzynski 
was  uj)on  them.  That  general,  too, 
had  only  six  thousand  men  in  hand 
when  he  commenced  the  attack  on  fif- 
teen thousand,  and  Skrzynecki  was 
not  yet  come  up.  Thus  his  position 
was  critical,  but  such  was  the  valour 
of  the  Poles  that  they  overcame  all  op- 
position. Putting  themselves  at  the 
head  of  their  troops,  the  Polish  chiefs 
advanced  courageously  against  the  ene- 
my, of  nearly  double  their  strength, 
with  twenty- four  guns  placed  in  bat- 
tery. So  disheartened  were  the  Rus- 
sians by  their  previous  defeats  that 
they  made  very  little  resistance,  but 
fled  tumultuously  to  the  bridge,  aban- 
doning half  of  tkeir  guns  and  fifteen 
hundred  prisoners  to  the  victorious 
Poles.  This  success  was  the  more  re- 
markable that  the  troops  thus  defeated 
were  the  elite  of  Pahlen's  veterans  ; 
and  the  old  soldiers,  in  shame  after 
their  defeat,  and  indignant  at  their 
oflicers,  who  gave  the  first  example  of 
flight,  tore  their  eagles  from  their 
shakos  and  trampled  them  under  their 
feet. 

QQ.  Siedlece  was  now  open,  and 
must,  wnth  the  park  of  artillery  placed 
in  it,  have  fallen  into  Skrzynecki's 
hands  had  he  immediately  advanced 
against  it ;  but  he  was  prevented  from 
doing  so  by  the  dread  of  bringing  the 
cholera  into  his  army,  which  was  rag- 
ing in  the  Russian  hospitals  at  that 
place.  Vain  precaution  !  The  Poles 
took  the  contagion  from  the  Musco- 
vite prisoners  taken  at  the  bridge  of 
Iganie,  and  it  soon  made  as  great  ra- 
vages in  their  ranks  as  in  those  of 
their  opponents.  This  misfortune  for 
some  days  arrested  Skrzynecki's  ad- 
vance ;  and  the  Russians,  seeing  they 
were  not  pursued,  remeasured  their 
steps,  and  advanced  a  body  of  twelve 
thousand  men  against  Uminski,  who 
had  ci'ossed  the  Liwiec  near  Liw  with. 
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■only  .six  thousand.  Notwithstanding 
tlie  most  heroic  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  I'oles  they  were  overwhebned  by 
numbers,  and  driven  back  over  the 
river  with  the  loss  of  five  hundred 
men,  though  not  before  they  had  in- 
flicted a  loss  of  double  that  amount 
upon  the  enemy.  This  check,  however, 
terminated  Skrzynecki's  offensive  ope- 
rations in  the  centre  at  this  time.  He 
drew  back  his  outposts  to  the  left 
bank  of  the  Kostryzii ;  while  Diebitch, 
who  had  shown  great  indecision  in  the 
cx-isis,  and  was  far  from  having  sus- 
tained the  reputation  of  the  "Passer 
of  the  Balkan,''  was  too  liappy  to  let 
him  rest  for  a  short  time  while  he  re- 
organised his  own  shattered  columns 
and  concentrated  them  on  his  centre, 
between  Siedlece  and  the  Kostryzn. 

67.  During  these  brilliant  operations 
in  the  centre,  the  riglit  wing  of  the 
Poles,  under  Pac  and  Sierawiki,  was 
ordered  to  cross  the  Vistula  and  ad- 
vance— the  former  so  as  to  cover  Skrzy- 
necki's right  flank,  the  latter  against 
General  Kreutz,  who  was  at  Lublin, 
with  twelve  thousand  Russians,  ob- 
serving Dwernicki,  who  was  at  Za- 
raosc,  ready  to  tlirow  himself  into 
Yolhynia,  and  stir  up  an  insurrection 
in  that  province.  Pac,  ^^ith  9000  men, 
crossed  near  Ossiek  and  advanced  to 
Stozek,  near  Latowicz,  where  he  took 
post.  Sierawiki,  with  6000,  passed 
the  river  at  Jozefow,  and  advanced 
cautiously  against  Kreutz,  of  the 
amount  of  whose  forces  he  was  igno- 
rant. Unfortunatel}^  the  Polish  gen- 
eral, when  with  his  cavalry  in  part  de- 
tached, came  upon  Kreutz,  who  lay 
near  Belzyec,  in  a  strong  position  at 
the  entrance  of  a  forest,  with  twenty- 
four  guns.  The  forces  on  the  opposite 
sides  were  too  unequal  to  admit  of 
success  ;  but  as  his  orders  from  Skrzy- 
necki  were  positive  to  engage  the  ene- 
my, the  brave  Pole  stood  fast  at  Wro- 
now  and  offered  battle.  He  had  only 
.six  thousand  men,  entirely  new  levies, 
and  six  guns,  all  of  light  calibre  ;  but 
nevertheless  the}'  made  so  vigorous  a 
light,  that,  though  the  Russians  at  last 
■carried  the  position,  they  were  unable 
to  follov/  up  their  advantage,  or  make 
any  prisoners.    Next  day  he  retired  to 


Kazmierz,  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula, 
and  there  was  again  assailed  by  the 
Russians.  Notwithstanding  the  im- 
mense disparity  of  force,  the  Poles 
made  a  gallant  resistance,  but  at  length 
were  driven  across  the  river  with  the 
loss  of  fifteen  hundred  men  in  killed 
and  wounded. 

GS.  This  misfortune  drew  after  it 
another  still  more  considerable.  Dwer- 
nicki, who  was  to  have  been  supported 
by  Sierawiki,  advanced  in  the  first 
week  of  April  into  Volhynia  with  his 
active  and  intrepid  squadrons,  and  at 
first  with  signal  success.  He  had  only 
one  thousand  three  hundred  infantry, 
and  two  thousand  seven  hundred  horse, 
with  twelve  pieces  of  light  horse-artil- 
lery. With  these  inconsiderable  forces 
he  crossed  tlie  Bug  at  Krilow  on  the 
10th  April,  and  marched  against  the 
Russian  general  Rudiger,  who  had 
thirteen  thousand  troops  under  his 
orders,  and  was  to  be  supported  by- 
Roth,  with  twelve  thousand  more. 
Dwernicki's  reliance  to  combat  forces 
so  immense  was  on  the  insurrection 
which  was  ready  to  break  out  in  Vol- 
hynia, and  the  aid  he  would  derive 
from  the  admirable  light-horse  of  the 
steppes,  and  the  skilful  marksmen  of 
the  forests,  of  whom  twelve  thousand 
were  expected  to  be  in  arms  as  soon  as 
the  Polish  uniforms  were  seen  amongst 
them.  He  defeated  a  Russian  detach- 
ment which  tried  to  oppose  his  pas- 
sage, and  addressed  an  animated  pro- 
clamation to  the  Volhynians,  in  which, 
referring  with  just  exultation  to  the 
victory  of  Dembe,  he  called  on  them 
"now  or  never  '  to  combat  for  their 
ancient  liberties."  Few,  however,  at 
first  answered  the  appeal  ;  they  knew 
too  well  the  forces  of  the  Russians, 
who  had  been  long  quartered  amongst 

*  "  Nous  avons  dt-ja  avec  I'aide  de  Dieu 
battu  les  ennemis  siir  votre  proprc  territoire ; 
le  regiment  de  dragons  Russes  de  Kargopol  a 
ete  presqu'  entifereuient  detruit,  ct  moiti^  de 
ses  soldats  sont  nos  prisonniers.  Confiants 
dans  la  saintete  de  notre  cause,  levezvous 
simiiltaneuient :  les  Tolonais  et  les  Lithu- 
aniens  oombattent  en  ce  moment  les  Mosco- 
vites  et  reniportent  des  \ictoires.  Je  vous 
apporte  la  nationalite  et  vos  anciennes  lib- 
eries. 

"A  Present  ov  Jamais.'' 

—Roman  Soltyk,  ii.  105. 
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them.  Ignorant  of  the  small  number  j 
of  his  opponents,  uliom  he  estimated 
at  twelve  thousand  men,  Rudiger  re- 
tired before  the  Poles,  and  several 
skirmishes  ensued  entirely  to  their  ad- 
vantage ;  but  at  length,  having  learn- 
ed that  they  were  only  two  thousand 
three  hundred  horse  and  one  thousand 
foot,  he  turned  about  and  attacked 
them  on  the  18th  with  all  his  forces 
at  Boromel  on  the  Stj-r.  Despite  their 
inferior  numbers,  DweiTucki's  hussars 
made  several  successful  charges,  took 
eight  pieces  of  cannon  and  ei^ht  hun- 
dred prisoners,  and  succeeded  in  main- 
taining their  position  behind  that  river 
until  night  against  the  Russians,  four 
times  their  number.  Next  day  Dwer- 
nicki  advanced  towards  Podolia,  and 
on  the  23d  reached  Kolodno ;  but  there 
he  was  beset  by  Rudiger  on  one  side, 
and  Krasucki,  with  part  of  Roth's 
corps,  on  the  other.  Thus  pressed  by 
forces  nine  times  his  o^^■n,  the  brave 
I'olish  general  had  no  alternative  but 
to  cross  the  Austrian  frontier  and  enter 
Gallicia,  where  his  men  were  imme- 
diately disarmed,  and  conducted  into 
the  interior.  But  so  little  zealous  was 
the  Austrian  Government  at  this  time 
in  favour  of  Russia,  that  they  were 
negligently  guarded,  and  almost  all, 
though  without  arms,  regained  the 
standards  of  independence. 

69.  Although  it  terminated  in  this 
manner  in  disaster,  the  intelligence  of 
the  irruption  of  Dwernicki  and  his 
early  successes  roused  a  formidable  in- 
surrection in  Podolia,  the  southern 
parts  of  Yolhynia,  and  the  Ukraine. 
The  inhabitants  of  tliose  innnense 
plains,  trusting,  like  the  Scj-thians 
of  old,  in  the  fleetness  of  their  horses, 
and  the  ease  with  wliich  they  could 
escape  in  the  boundless  solitude  of  the 
steppes,  eagerly  hoisted  the  standard 
of  independence.  The  insurrection 
was  commenced  before  it  was  ready  in 
other  quarters  by  the  brothers  Soban- 
ski,  who  took  the  field  at  the  head  of 
250  horse  ;  and  tlieir  followers  soon 
swelled  to  2000  cavalry  and  500  ex- 
cellent chasseurs  under  Kolysko.  With 
this  small  band  they  advanced  against 
the  city  of  Kiow,  containing  80,000 
inhabitants,  Avhere  they  would  have 


found  ample  supplies  of  all  sorts, 
closely  followed  by  4000  men  of  Roth's 
di\T.sion.  The  Polish  rear-guard  faced 
about,  and  by  a  headlong  charge  rout- 
ed tlie  Russian  horse  ;  but,  following 
up  their  advantage  with  the  ardour  of 
young  troops,  they  came  on  the  ene- 
my's infantry  and  artillery,  by  whom 
they  were  repulsed  with  great  slaugh- 
ter, and  forced  to  retreat.  This  dis- 
aster had  a  ruinous  effect  on  the  in- 
surrection. Tracked  by  a  host  of  ene- 
mies, displaying  in  many  detached 
actions  all  the  valour  of  their  chival- 
rous ancestors,  and  defeated  only  by 
forces  four  times  their  numbers,  tlieir 
loss  was  great  at  every  step ;  and  at 
length,  after  performing  prodigies  of 
valour,  this  Uttle  band  of  heroes,  now- 
reduced  to  700  men,  was  obliged  to 
cross  the  Austrian  frontier,  and  take 
refuge  in  Gallicia,  where  they  were 
immediately  disarmed. 

70.  While  tliose  calamitous  events 
were  extinguishing  the  last  hopes  of 
national  existence  in  the  southern  pro- 
vinces, the  two  grand  armies  in  the 
centre  remained  in  a  state  of  inaction. 
Diebitch  was  awaiting  reinforcements 
to  supply  the  immense  chasms  made 
in  his  ranks ;  and  Skrzynecki,  although 
his  forces,  including  Pac's  division, 
were  aboi;t  57,000  men,  did  not  deem 
it  expedient  to  resume  the  offensive. 
Poland  has  since  had  abundant  reason 
to  regret  that  inaction,  for  so  favour- 
able an  opportunity  of  striking  a  de- 
cisive ])low  never  again  occurred,  the 
two  armies  being  of  nearly  equal 
strength,  and  the  Poles  exalted  by 
victory,  while  the  Russians  were  de- 
pressed by  defeat.  At  length,  yield- 
ing to  the  solicitations  of  the  patriots 
in  Lithuania,  who  were  eagerly  re- 
questing a  body  of  regular  troops  to 
enable  them  to  commence  their  insur- 
rection, he  sent  two  detachments  of 
troops,  under  Lowinski  and  Jankowski, 
to  endeavour  to  penetrate  into  Russian 
Poland,  but  they  were  both  met  by 
superior  bodies  of  Russians,  and  ob- 
liged to  retreat.  Nevertheless  the  in- 
surrection, headed  by  some  brave  par- 
tisans, broke  out  in  that  pro\'ince, 
and  gave  the  ;Muscovites  great  uneasi- 
ness, as  it  lay  directly  on  their  line 
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of  operations.  At  length  Diebitch, 
liaA-ing  been  largely  reinforced,  re- 
sumed tlie  oifensive,  and  advanced 
■with  40,000  men  to  Jerusalem,  so  as 
to  menace  Skrzynecki's  right  flank, 
while  15,000  marched  on  Kaluckzyn 
against  his  front.  The  Polish  com- 
mander, instead  of  attacking  him,  fell 
back  on  his  approach,  anticipating 
■what  soon  happened,  that  want  of  sup- 
])lies,  and  the  wasted  state  of  the 
country,  would  speedily  compel  him 
to  retreat.  On  the  28th  tlie  Russians 
were  again  in  Minsk,  but  they  re- 
mained there  only  a  ievr  days,  and 
then  retired  to  their  old  position  be- 
tween the  Kostrzyn  and  Siedlece, 
while  the  Poles  again  resumed  the 
ground  in  their  front. 

71.  Having  been  informed  of  the 
first  successes  of  Dwernicki  in  Yol- 
hynia,  and  not  yet  apprised  of  liis  ulti- 
mate disasters,  Skrzynecki  resolved  to 
support  him  by  a  division  of  his  best 
troops.  AVith  this  view  he  detached 
Chrzanowski  yviih  six  thousand  three 
Inmdi-ed  men,  with  orders  to  advance 
upon  Lublin,  attack  Kreutz,  and  march 
by  Zamosc  into  Vo]hynia.  The  Polish 
general,  in  the  first  instance,  gained 
several  advantages  in  detached  com- 
bats, in  one  of  which,  near  Lubartow, 
he  made  eight  hundred  prisoners. 
But  Kreutz,  ha-^-ing  collected  his 
forces,  attacked  him  with  greatly 
superior  numbers  on  the  clay  follow- 
ing, and  after  an  obstinate  conflict,  in 
which  the  Poles  displayed  the  most 
heroic  valour,  they  were  obliged  to 
retire  -svith  considerable  loss.  They 
made  good  their  passage,  however,  to 
Zamosc,  which  they  reached  on  the 
14th  May,  from  whence  Chrzanowski 
made  various  excursions  into  Volhynia, 
wliich  had  no  decisive  result,  as  the 
defeat  of  Dwernicki  had  extin<^ished 
all  the  hopes  of  the  insm-gents  in  that 
quarter. 

72.  While  these  operations  were 
takmg  place  on  the  right,  Skrzynecki 
■vvas  engaged  in  a  movement  ably  con- 
ceived, and  Avhich  was  likely  to  be 
attended  with  the  most  important 
results.  His  object  was  to  force  bai^.k 
the  Russian  right,  consisting  of  the 
corps  of  Guards,  which  was  posted  be- 


tween the  Xarew  and  the  Bug,  from 
Osti'olenka  on  the  former  to  Ostrow  in 
the  direction  of  the  latter  river,  and 
thereby  open  the  communication  with 
Lithuania,  where  the  insurrection  was 
making  considerable  progress,  and 
which  he  intended  to  support  by  a 
partisan  corps  one  thousand  sti-ong, 
under  Chlapowski.  This  project  was 
not  without  its  dangers,  as  it  left  War- 
saw nearly  uncovered  ;  but  the  pro- 
spect of  rousing  the  great  strength  of 
Lithuania  for  the  national  cause,  and 
the  paramount  necessity  of  moving 
the  seat  of  war  out  of  the  Polish  ter- 
ritory, which  was  wellnigh  exhausted, 
rendered  it  advisable  to  ran  the  risk. 
In  efiect,  though  with  severe  loss  to 
the  Poles,  it  in  the  main  succeeded. 
The  Polish  army,  forty -six  thousand 
strong,  with  one  hundred  guns,  broke 
up  on  the  12th  May  from  their  position 
on  the  Kostrzyn,  and  advanced  against 
the  Russian  Guards,  who  were  canton- 
ed between  Osxr.OLEXKA  and  Ostrow, 
hoping  to  overwhebn  them  before  the 
remainder  of  Diebitch's  coqis  could 
come  up  to  their  relief.  Uminski, 
with  six  thousand  men,  was  left  to 
make  head  against  Diebitch,  who, 
little  suspecting  Avhat  was  going  on 
on  his  right,  advanced  witli  twenty- 
four  thousand  men  against  him,  ex- 
pecting to  encounter  the  bulk  of  Skrzy- 
necki's army,  but  subsequently  fell 
back  to  his  old  position  without  hav- 
ing discovered  his  adversary's  absence. 
Finding  that  the  Guards  were  uncon- 
scious of  his  approach,  Skrzynecki,  on 
reaching  Sierock,  which  he  did  on  the 
14th,  divided  his  troops  into  three 
columns,  and  advanced  to  the  attack 
on  the  following  day.  One,  four  thou- 
sand strong,  under  Dembiuski,  ascend- 
ed the  right  bank  of  the  I^arew  against 
Ostrolenkii,  which  it  occupied  on  the 
18th  without  much  resistance.  A 
second  of  ten  thousand,  under  Lubien- 
ski,  moved  up  tlie  right  bank  of  the 
Bug  to  Nur,  to  watch  Diebitch  ;  wliilc 
Skrzynecki  Avith  tlie  third,  forming 
his  main  body,  tliirty-two  thousand  in 
number,  marched  straight  on  Duglie- 
Siodlo  in  the  centre.  The  Russians, 
though  tliey  embraced  the  elite  of  tlie 
Guards,  did  not  venture  to  await  the 
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attack.  Tlieir  advanced-guard  was 
driven  from  Duglie-Siodlo  after  a  smart 
skirmish  on  the  16th,  and  fell  back  to 
Xienzopol,  where  the  whole  corps  was 
concentrated  on  the  17th,  and  where 
it  remained  for  the  following  day, 
Skrzynecki  refraining  from  attacking 
them  until  assured  of  the  capture  of 
Ostrolenka  on  his  left.  On  the  19th, 
however,  they  retired  towards  Rialy- 
«tok,  closely  followed  by  Skrzynecki, 
who  on  the  21st  attacked  and  defeated 
their  rear-guard  with  ^-eat  slaughter 
at  Tykoczyn,  which  fell  into  his  hands. 
By  this  advance  the  Russian  right  was 
so  far  driven  back  that  the  road  to 
Lithuania  was  thrown  open,  and  Chla- 
powski,  with  his  partisan  corps,  was 
immediately  pushed  forward  into  that 
province. 

73.  So  far  great  success  had  attend- 
ed this  bold  and  well-conceived  move- 
ment of  Skrzynecki,  and  in  its  main 
object — that  of  opening  up  a  commu- 
nication with,  and  throwing  succours 
into,  Lithuania — it  may  be  said  it  had 
ansv/ered  every  expectation.  But  the 
difficulty  was  for  the  Polish  army  to 
get  back  and  regain  its  communications 
with  Warsaw  after  having  gained  this 
iidvantage.  Diebitch  resolved  to  con- 
centrate his  forces  and  attack  them,  as 
he  had  done  the  Turks  at  Kouleftcha, 
when  striving  to  regain  their  stronghold 
in  Schumla  two  years  before.  With 
this  \iew,  having  drawn  together  all 
his  disposable  troops,  amounting  to 
sLxty-five  thousand  men,  he  marched 
against  Skrzynecki  —  wdio,  after  the 
detachments  he  had  made,  could  not 
■collect  above  forty  thousand — crossed 
the  Bug  at  Granne,  nearly  enveloped 
Lubienski  at  Nur,  who  fell  back  in 
haste  on  the  main  army ;  united  at 
Wysoki  on  the  24th  with  the  Guard, 
and  on  the  25th  advanced  straight  on 
Ostrolenka.  Fearful  of  being  assailed 
in  flank  by  this  superior  force,  Skrzy- 
necki rapidly  retired  and  crossed  the 
Narew  at  Ostrolenka  with  the  greater 
])art  of  his  forces.  But  the  advance  of 
iJiebitch  had  been  so  swift  that  it  had 
in  a  manner  cut  the  Polish  army  in 
two.  The  divisions  of  Gielgud  and 
Lubienski,  the  former  of  which  had 
been  left  at  Lomza,  while  the  latter 


now  formed  the  rear-guard,  were  sepa- 
rated by  the  Narew  from  the  remainder 
of  the  army  behind  Ostrolenka.  Hav- 
ing, by  a  night-march  between  the  25th 
and  26th,  come  close  up  to  the  last- 
named  division,  which  was  by  no  means 
aware  of  his  approach,  Diebitch  com- 
menced a  vigorous  attack  on  Lubienski 
with  forces  four  times  his  OAvn.  Only 
two  bridges  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
Poles  to  effect  their  retreat  over  the 
Xarew,  and  if  Diebitch's  attack  had 
been  as  vigorous  as  his  night -march 
had  been  lapid,  Lubienski's  division 
would  have  been  totally  destroyed.  But 
so  complete'-y  had  the  Polish  victories 
disconcerted  the  Russian  commanders, 
that  they  attacked  with  so  little  vigour 
as  gave  Pac  time  to  recross  the  Xarew, 
and  issue  from  Ostrolenka  to  his  sup- 
port. 

74.  This  brought  on  a  general  battle. 
Lubienski,  seeii'g  his  communications 
so  seriously  threatened,  and  that  certain 
destruction  awaiied  him  if  his  retreat 
were  turned  into  a  rout,  made  the  most 
vigorous  efforts  to  keeyj  his  ground.  He 
was  long  seconded  by  the  steady  valonr 
of  his  troops,  but  at  length  they  were 
overwhelmed  by  numbers  and  driven 
back  in  disorder  through  Ostrolenka  to 
the  bridges  over  the  Xarew,  which  the 
Russians  passed  pele-raclc  with  the  last 
of  the  fugitives.  The  bulk  of  Lubien- 
ski's and  Pac's  men  got  safely  over,  and 
drew  up  in  two  lines  in  good  order  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river.  The  Rus- 
sians, however,  crossed  rapidly  over,  and 
supported  the  passage  by  two  powerful 
batteries,  one  of  thirty -four  and  an- 
other of  thirty-six  guns,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  stream,  which  thundered 
with  terrible  effect  on  the  Polish  lines 
on  the  opposite  side.  The  moment 
was  to  the  last  degree  critical ;  for  if 
the  Russians  succeeded  in  establishing 
themselves  a  chcval  on  the  river  at  Os- 
trolenka, the  Polish  army  was  cut  in 
two,  and  Gielgud's  division,  which  was 
still  on  the  right  bank,  in  all  probabi- 
lity would  be  destroyed.  The  surprise 
was  complete.  Skrzynecki  only  reckon- 
ed on  a  warm  affair  of  the  rear-guard 
when  crossing  the  river,  and  now  he 
had  the  bulk  of  the  Russian  army  upon 
his  hands. 
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75.  Though  taken  unawares  in  this 
manner,  the  Pohsh  general  did  all  that 
skill  and  courage  could  effect  to  repair 
the  check  which  had  been  sustained. 
Both  parties  brought  up  fresh  forces 
every  minute,  and  the  field  of  battle, 
Avhich  was  extremely  narrow,  was 
speedily  crowded  Avith  combatants ;  the 
Poles  straining  every  nerve  to  drive 
back  the  Russians  to  the  left  bank,  the 
Russians  to  make  good  the  foodng  they 
had  got  on  the  right.  The  Polish  ar- 
tillery consisted  only  of  twelve  pieces, 
which  were  quickly  dismounted  and 
silenced;  while  dense  masses  of  Rus- 
sians, soon  wholly  unopposed  by  artil- 
lery, crowded  down  to  the  vater's  edge. 
In  despair,  Langerman  made  a  gallant 
charge  with  the  bayonet,  which  check- 
ed the  enemy,  and  two  battalions  laid 
down  their  arms  ;  but  the  Poles  were 
unable  to  collect  the  pnsoners  for  want 
of  cavalry,  and  thsy  all  escaped. 
Skrzynecki,  who  arrived  on  the  field 
of  battle  at  eleven  o'clock,  made  the 
most  incessant  efforts  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  extending  themselves  on 
the  right.  Wherever  danger  was  great- 
est he  was  to  be  seen,  animating  the 
troops  by  his  voice  and  example ;  his 
clothes  were  jiierced  with  balls,  and 
nearly  all  his  aides-de-camp  were  killed 
or  wounded.  The  Polish  artillery  of 
Col.  Bern,  which  was  at  last  brought 
up,  replied  with  effect  to  the  enemy's 
batteries,  and  made  deep  chasms  in  his 
ranks.  Towards  evening  tlie  fire  slack- 
ened on  both  sides,  oAAing  to  want  of 
anmiunition  and  the  fatigue  of  the  com  - 
l»atants  ;  and  at  nightfall  the  Russians 
withdrew  the  bulk  of  their  forces  to 
tlie  left  bank  of  the  river,  leaving  only 
strong  detachments  to  guard  the  tctes- 
de-2)ont  on  the  right. 

76.  In  this  terrible  battle,  in  which 
both  parties  displayed  the  most  heroic 
valour,  the  Poles  lost  seven  thousand 
men  killed  and  Avounded,  including 
Generals  Kicki  and  Kaminsky,  who 
fell  gloriously  on  the  field.  The  Rus- 
sian loss  was  not  less  than  ten  thou- 
sand men,  owing  to  the  dense  masses 
in  which  they  fought,  and  the  unerr- 
ing precision  with  Avhich  the  Polisli 
balls  fell  on  their  crowded  ranks.  Yet, 
although  their  loss  was  considerably 


greater  than  that  of  tlieir  opponents, 
and  the  Russians  withdrew  from  the 
most  obstinately  contested  part  of  the 
field,  the  battle  was  attended,  to  the- 
Poles,  with  the  consetiuences  of  the 
most  serious  defeat.  Seven  thousand 
men  to  them  was  a  nmch  greater  loss 
than  ten  thousand  to  the  Russians; 
and  they  found  themselves  entirely  cut 
off  from  the  division  of  General  Giel- 
gud,  eight  thousand  strong,  which  was. 
lost  to  the  grand  anny,  and  abandoneil 
to  a  doubtful  fate  in  the  forests  of  Li- 
thuania. So  strongly  did  these  cir- 
cumstances present  themselves  to  the 
minds  of  the  generals,  who  assembled 
in  a  council  of  war  next  day,  that,  with 
the  exception  of  Skrzynecki,  who  re- 
solutely maintamed  they  should  keep 
their  ground,  they  all  counselled  a  re- 
treat. The  opinion  of  the  majority 
f)revailed,  and  the  army  retired  leisure- 
y  by  Pultusk  to  Praga,  without  being 
disquieted  in  their  retreat.  But  they 
were  permanently  severed  from  the  di- 
vision of  Gielgud,  Avho  possibly  might, 
by  a  prolonged  stay  at  Ostrolenka,  have 
been  enabled,  by  a  circuitous  march, 
to  rejoin  the  anny. 

77.  Diebitch  did  not  long  enjoy  the 
gleam  of  success  which  closed  his  long 
and  honourable  career.  He  had  been 
severely  chagrined  at  the  previous  dis- 
asters which  his  troops  had  undergone, 
and  which  had  excited  great  irritation 
in  the  breast  of  the  Emperor,  who  had 
resolved  on  his  dismissal.  The  know- 
ledge of  tliis  preyed  upon  his  mind, 
and  he  sought  a  momentary  relief  iit 
the  immoderate  use  of  ardent  spirits, 
to  winch  he  was  unhappily  at  all  times 
too  much  addicted.  The  consequence 
Avas,  that  he  became  predisposed  to  the 
cholera,  Avhich  at  that  time  was  raging 
in  both  armies.  He  died  of  that  pes- 
tilence suddenly  at  Pultusk,  on  the 
10th  June,  and  this  was  followed  a  few 
weeks  afterwards  by  tlie  death  of  the 
Grand-duke  Constantine,  who  expired 
at  Witepsk,  in  the  arms  of  liis  beloved 
wife,  for  whom  he  had  sacrificed  the 
throne  of  Russia.  The  sudden  death, 
at  the  same  time,  of  the  two  men  who 
had  borne  tlie  most  i)rominent  parts 
in  the  war  in  Poland,  naturally  led  to 
a  suspicion  of  poison  or  suicide  ;  but 
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there  appears  nothing  to  justif}-  this 
surmise,  and  the  termination  of  the 
lives  of  both  is  sulliciently  accounted 
for  by  the  pestilence  which  at  that 
time  prevailed  Avith  so  much  violence 
in  Poland,  and  the  disasters  which,  by 
tlieir  depressing  influence,  had  so  much 
predisposed  both  to  receive  it. 

78.  After  the  battle  of  Ostrolenka, 
the  two  principal  armies  remained 
nearly  a  month  in  a  state  of  inaction. 
Both  parties  had  suffered  too  much 
to  admit  of  hostilities  being  speedily 
resumed  by  either.  Skrzynecki  lay 
under  cover  of  the  cannon  of  Praga, 
recruiting  his  shattered  ranks,  and  in- 
corporating with  them  the  new  levies ; 
while  the  Russian  army,  which,  after 
Diebitch's  death,  was  intrusted  to  the 
skilful  hands  of  Paskiewitch,  was  en- 
gaged in  reorganising  its  divisions,  and 
receiving  reinforcements  from  the  in- 
terior. The  retreat  of  the  chief  army 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Warsaw,  how- 
ever, and  the  knowledge  of  the  sever- 
ance of  Gielgud's  division,  and  the 
suppression  of  the  insurrection  in  A^ol- 
hynia,  spread  a  great  gloom  in  the 
capital,  which  was  the  more  felt  that 
it  immediately  succeeded  the  joyous 
anticipations  which  had  been  indulged 
in  on  Skrzynecki's  former  victories. 
This  was  sensibly  increased  b)^  the 
hostile  attitude  of  Austria  and  Prussia, 
which  was  daily  inclining  more  from 
professed  neutrality  to  open  adhesion 
to  Russia,  and  the  certainty  that  no 
effective  support  was  to  be  expected 
from  the  distant  Cabinets  of  London 
and  Paris.  So  strongly  did  these  feel- 
ings prevail  in  Warsaw,  that  it  soon 
became  evident  that  a  political  crisis 
was  at  hand.  With  the  sovereign  mul- 
titude continued  success  is  as  essential 
to  the  continuam^o  of  power  as  with 
the  sovereign  despot:  the  disaster  of 
Ostrolenka  presaged  the  Ml  of  Skrzy- 
necki  as  much  a,s  the  rout  of  Dembe 
did  that  of  Diebitch.  The  clubs  were 
soon  reopened,  and  resounded  with 
violent  declamations ;  the  ciyof  "Trea- 
son !"  was  heard  in  tho  streets;  an 
•effort  was  made  in  the  Diet  to  deprive 
tlie  dictator  of  the  command ;  and  al- 
though the  constitutional  party  suc- 
ceeded in  maintaining  him  in  power, 


yet  his  authority  was  violently  shaken, 
and  it  was  evident  that  the  next  mis- 
fortune Avould  overturn  it  altogether. 

79.  Such  a  disaster  was  not  long  of 
occurring,  and  it  was  felt  the  more 
sensibly  that  it  occurred  in  the  quar- 
ter where  the  most  sanguine  hopes  had 
been  entertained  of  decisive  success. 
Chlapowski  and  Gielgud  having  been, 
by  the  retreat  of  the  Russians  from 
Ostrolenka,  entirely  cut  off  from  the 
main  army,  had  no  alternative  but  to 
throw  theiaselves  into  Lithuania,  and 
endeavour  to  find  sui)port  in  the  in- 
surrection in  that  pro\dnce.  At  first 
tlieir  advance  Avas  attended  by  surpris- 
ing success.  Immediately  after  Skrzy- 
necki's movement  on  Tykoczyn,  Chla- 
powski had  crossed  the  Niemen  at 
Mosty,  entered  the  countr}^,  and  ad- 
vanced to  Zyzmory.  Some  thousand 
insurgents  at  oi.ce  joined  the  Polish 
standard ;  but  faey  were  ill  ai-med, 
destitute  of  cannon  or  magazines,  and 
very  imperfectly  diijciplined,  and  were 
repeatedly  defeated  by  the  Russians  in 
detached  bodies.  Such,  however,  was 
the  spirit  of  the  countrj',  that  they 
continued  the  contest  luuler  every  dis- 
advantage, seeking  shelter  in  the  fo- 
rests Avhen  defeated,  and  again  rejoin- 
mg  tl>eir  standards  when  the  danger 
had  passed  away.  No  less  than  three 
hundred  and  forty  young  men  from 
the  university  of  Wilna  had  joined 
their  ranks,  and  twelve  hundred  un- 
der Prince  Oginski,  and  the  conflict 
was  still  going  on  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  country.  Chlapowski,  at  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  Ostrolenka,  was 
at  the  head  of  seven  thousand  men,  in 
which  a  heroine,  Mademoiselle  Plater, 
held  a  command.  Gielgud,  when  that 
fatal  event  severed  him  from  all  com- 
munication with  headquarters,  took 
the  bold  resolution  of  throwing  him- 
self at  once  into  Litlniania.  Setting 
off  from  Lomza  he  encountered  at  Ray- 
grod  General  Sakien,  who  with  four 
thousand  men  endeavoured  to  bar  his 
progress.  Defeating  him  with  gi-eat 
loss,  he  passed  the  Niemen  at  Giel- 
gudyszki  and  formed  a  junction  with 
Chlapowski  at  Zeymy.  With  their 
united  forces,  twelve  thousand  strong, 
with  twenty -four  guns,  they  marched 
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throngli  the  heart  of  Lithuania  upon 
Wilna.  A  powerful  and  enthusiastic 
party  only  -svaited  their  arrival  to  join 
the  insurrection.  This  forward  move- 
ment roused  the  whole  country.  Ele- 
ven thousand  Lithuanians  flocked  to 
the  Polish  standards,  but  there  was  no 
time  to  organise  or  arm  them  before  the 
contest  was  decided  under  the  walls  of 
the  capital. 

80.  The  Russians,  who  were  seriously 
alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  insurrec- 
tion in  their  own  dominions,  had  made 
the  greatest  efforts  to  strengthen  them- 
selves in  Wilna.  They  had  collected 
there  twenty-one  thousand  men,  eigh- 
teen thousand  of  whom  occupied  an  in- 
trenched camp  under  Geaeral  Kreutz 
in  front  of  the  town,  whiie  three  thou- 
sand were  kept  in  reserve  within  its 
walls  to  overawe  the  discontented,  who, 
on  the  first  reverse,  weje  read}^  to  break 
out  into  insurrection.  The  Polish  gen- 
erals had  only  fourteen  thousand,  of 
whom  not  more  than  one-half  were  old 
trooj)s  fit  to  engage  in  a  regular  com- 
bat, and,  what  was  even  worse,  they 
had  little  confidence  in  Gielgud,  who 
had  the  chief  command.  Dembinski, 
Avith  four  thousand  more,  was  at  a  dis- 
tance on  the  opposite  (right)  bank  of 
the  AYilia  river,  and  took  no  part  in 
the  conflict.  Zalewski,  who  command- 
ed the  Polish  right,  defeated  the  Ptus- 
sian  left  opposed  to  liim  ;  but  Gielgud 
was  repulsed  in  the  centre,  his  guns 
were  dismounted  by  the  superior  lire 
of  the  Russian  artillery,  and  in  the 
end  the  Poles  were  obliged  to  retreat 
Avith  the  loss  of  a  thousand  men.  This 
check,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  wars 
of  invasion  and  insurrection,  proved 
fatal  to  the  Polish  cause  in  Lithuania. 
Zalewski,  who  remained  last  on  the 
field  of  battle,  was  cut  off  from  Giel- 
gud, and  driven  to  jNferecz,  where  he 
passed  tlie  Niemen,  and  sought  refuge 
in  the  forests  of  the  palatinate  of  Au- 
gustow.  Gielgud  himself,  whose  forces 
were  weakened  at  every  step  by  the 
desertion  of  the  Lithuanian  levies,  who 
despaired  of  the  cause,  retreated  with 
the  troops  which  still  remained  with 
him  across  the  Wilia,  through  Samo- 
gitia,  towards  the  Polish  frontier, 
leaving  Dembinski  and  Zalewski  to 


j  their  fate.  He  was  vigorously  pursued 
by  Kreutz,  and  nothing  but  disaster 
attended  his  retreat.  Repulsed  in  an 
assault  on  Szawle,  the  Polish  division 
rapidly  melted  away,  and  at  length, 
tracked  by  different  corps  of  Russians, 
it  was  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the 
Prussian  territory,  A\-here  the  men  Avere 
immediately  disarmed.  Such  was  the 
indignation  of  the  Polish  officers  at 
this  catastrophe,  that  one  of  them, 
named  Skalski,  dashed  out  of  the  ranks 
mounted  on  a  fiery  steed,  and,  gallop- 
ing up  to  Gielgud,  discharged  a  pistol 
at  his  breast.  The  unfortunate  general 
instantly  fell,  and  died  a  few  minutes 
after,  protesting  with  his  last  breath 
his  fidelity  to  his  country.  The  event 
proved  that  he  had  been  the  victim 
of  unmerited  vengeance  ;  for  Roland's 
corps,  to  which  the  assassin  belonged, 
was  a  few  days  after  obliged  to  folloAV 
his  example,  and  take  refuge  in  the 
Prussian  territory,  where  it  also  was 
disarmed.  JMore  fortunate  than  either, 
Dembinski,  wdio  had  rejoined  Gielgud 
before  the  attack  on  Szawle,  and  again 
separated  from  him  after  that  disaster, 
held  to  the  south,  and  conducted  his 
reti-eat  witli  such  skill,  that,  passing 
between  all  the  divisions  of  the  Rus- 
sian grand  army,  stationed  to  intercex^t 
him,  he  made  his  entry  into  "Warsaw 
on  the  3d  August,  amidst  the  enthu- 
siastic cheers  of  the  inhabitants.  Sixt}' 
thousand  persons  went  out  to  meet 
him  ;  the  crowd  jjressed  round  his 
horse,  embraced  and  kissed  his  feet, 
imploring  on  him  the  blessing  of  Hea- 
ven. They  might  well  be  proud  of 
their  hero.  He  had  marched  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  in  twenty  -  five 
days,  crossed  ten  rivers,  and  brought 
his  corps  intact  through  a  host  of  ene- 
mies to  Warsaw.  The  annals  of  war 
do  not  record  a  more  memorable  ex- 
ploit, 

81.  The  disastrous  issue  of  these  at- 
tempts to  s]n-ead  the  insurrection  in 
Yolhynia  and  Lithuania,  and  the  irre- 
parable loss  of  nearly  twenty  thousand 
men  to  the  grand  army  Avith  Avhich 
they  Avere  attended,  Avere  fatal  to  all 
the  hopes  of  Polish  independence.  No- 
thing remained  to  its  sujiporters  but, 
like  Ccesar,  to  meet  their  fate  Avith  re- 
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solution,  and  fall  with  liononr.  Yet 
such  was  the  valour  and  constancy  of 
the  Poles,  that  they  continued  for 
above  a  month  longer,  with  heroic 
courage,  a  contest  which  all  the  world 
saw  had  now  become  hopeless.  Pas- 
kiewitch,  who  was  a  man  of  true  mili- 
tary genius,  as  his  brilliant  campaigns 
in  Asia  Minor  demonstrated,  resolved 
to  adopt  an  entirely  different  plan  of 
operations  from  that  which  had  proved 
so  unfortunate  under  the  direction  of 
his  predecessor.  Instead  of  advancing, 
as  Diebitch  had  done,  by  Siedlece,  or 
following  the  direct  road  by  Ostrolen- 
ka  and  Pultusk  to  the  capital,  where 
he  would  have  the  Polish  army,  back- 
ed by  the  formidable  fortifications  of 
Praga,  to  encounter,  and  a  country 
utterly  wasted  to  I'ely  on  for  supplies, 
he  resolved  to  cross  the  A^istula  below 
Warsaw,  and  carry  the  war  into  the 
liitherto  untouched  country  on  the  left 
bank,  between  that  river  and  the  Prus- 
.sian  frontier.  In  doing  so,  it  is  true, 
he  entirely  abandoned  his  base  of  op- 
erations, and  lost  all  his  communica- 
tions with  Lithuania  and  Russia.  But 
diplomacy  had  secured  for  him  a  new 
base,  even  superior  in  utility  and  con- 
venience to  that  which  was  relinquish- 
ed. Prussia,  which  had  so  often  played 
a  submissive  and  discreditable  part  on 
various  crises  of  European  history,  had 
now  become  the  entire  vassal  of  Russia. 
Despite  the  remonstrances  of  England 
and  France,  which  Avere  vigorously 
exerted  to  retain  the  Cabinet  of  Berlin 
in  the  path  of  real  neutrality,  the 
Prussian  Government  openly,  and  in 
the  most  efficient  manner,  espoused 
the  cause  of  Kussia.  Vessels  laden 
with  provisions,  stores,  and  munitions 
of  war,  landed  their  cargoes  at  Dantzic, 
from  whence  they  were  forwarded  forth- 
with to  the  Russian  headquarters  ;  and 
the  frontier  was  everywhere  crossed  by 
convoys  of~every  sort  from  the  Prussian 
territory.  Time  Avill  show  whether,  in 
so  doint^,  that  country  has  not  put  the 
seal  to  her  own  ultimate  subjugation. 
82.  Secure  of  the  inestimable  ad- 
vantage of  this  base  of  operations  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula,  Paskie- 
Avitch  assembled  the  bulk  of  his  forces, 
sixty  thousand  strong,  with  three  hun- 


dred pieces  of  cannon,  at  Pultusk,  in 
tlie  end  of  June ;  while  Golowin  and 
Rudiger,  witli  twenty-three  thousand 
men,  were  in  reserve  behind  the  Bug 
and  the  AVieprz.  Skrz3'-necki  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  bring  the  Prussian 
Government  back  to  a  system  of  neu- 
trality .  The  efforts  of  Count  Flahault, 
who  supported  him  on  the  part  of  the 
French  Government,  were  equally  in- 
effectual. The  answer  of  the  Cabinet 
of  Berlin  vas,  that  it  had  never  pro- 
fessed to  be  neutral,  but  only  inactive. 
Finding  tliemselves  assailed  by  such' 
immense  forces,  to  which  Skrzynecki 
had  not  at  the  moment  twenty-five 
thousand  in  hand  to  oppose,  the  Polish 
Government  ordered  the  ^jospolite  riiz- 
scnic,  or  levez-cn-masse,  to  be  called 
out  to  aid  in  strengthening  the  de- 
fences of  the  capital ;  and  the  whole 
inhabitants  worried  night  and  day  with 
incredible  diligeace  at  the  fortifica- 
tions. An  energetic  proclamation  was. 
published  by  the  Government,  which 
began  with  these  words :  "In  the  name- 
of  God ;  in  the  name  of  the  liberty  of 
the  nation,  now  placed  between  life 
and  death ;  in  the  name  of  its  kings, 
and  heroes,  who  have  combated  in  for- 
mer days  for  its  religion  and  indepen- 
dence ;  in  the  name  of  ju.stice  and  of 
the  deliverance  of  Europe,  we  call  on 
all  classes  to  come  forward  to  defend 
their  country."  All  nobly  met  the 
appeal.  The  nobles  and  senators  who 
were  absent  all  flocked  to  Warsaw  to 
share  the  danger,  and,  if  necessary, 
die  on  their  curule  chairs;  the  most 
energetic  measures  which  the  public 
defence  required  were  adopted  by  the 
Government ;  and  the  interest  excited 
in  the  adjoining  states  was  so  warm 
that  no  less  than  two-and-twenty  coun- 
ties in  Hungary  jiresented  petitions  to 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  praying  him 
to  intervene  by  force  of  arms  for  the 
support  of  Poland. 

83.  Paskiewitch  broke  up  from  Pul- 
tusk on  the  4tli  July,  directing  his 
steps,  not  to  Warsaw,  but  to  Plock  on 
the  Vistula.  He  made  a  circuit  round 
Modlin,  where  Skrzynecki  had  estab- 
lished himself  with  twenty-one  thou- 
sand men,  which,  with  the  garrison  of 
that  fortres.s,  brought  his  forces  up  ta 
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thii-ty  thousand  combatants.  The  Po- 
lish ti'oops,  however,  were  much  de- 
pressed by  their  numerous  defeats,  and 
far  from  exhibiting  the  spirit  or  dis- 
cipline they  had  shown  at  Grochow 
and  Dembe.  The  general,  in  conse- 
quence, did  not  venture  to  measure 
himself  in  the  open  field  with  an  ene- 
my more  than  double  his  strength,  led 
by  a  consummate  leader.  He  remain- 
ed, wisely,  under  the  cannon  of  Mod- 
lin ;  and  meanwhile  the  Russian  gene- 
ral advanced  by  Plock  to  Osick  on 
the  Vistula,  where  the  materials  of  a 
bridge  had  been  prepared  by  the  Prus- 
sian Government.  It  was  quickly 
thrown  across,  and  the  army  passed 
over.  By  the  3d  August  it  was  con- 
centrated at  the  important  pouat  of 
Lo\^-iez,  on  the  Bzura.  Skrzynecki 
meanwhile  quitted  Modlin,  and,  after 
clearing  his  rear  by  driving  back  Go- 
lowin's  corps  beyond  Siedlece,  marched 
to  "Warsaw.  Collecting  there  49,000 
men,  he  set  out  on  the  3d  August,  and 
advanced  by  Sochazew  to  Bolimow  ; 
where  he  took  a  position,  on  the  5th, 
barring  the  further  advance  of  the 
Russians  from  the  Bzura  to  tlie  Polish 
capital.  Paskiewitch  now  drew  the 
corps  of  Rudiger  from  Volhynia,  which 
crossed  the  Vistula  at  Pawlowice,  above 
AVarsaw,  and  descended  its  left  bank, 
in  order  to  enter  into  communication 
with  the  main  araiy,  and  join  in  the 
assault  of  the  capital. 

84.  The  approach  of  these  vast  ar- 
mies, numbering  between  them  seventy 
thousand  combatants,  to  whom  the 
Poles  could  not  at  the  moment  oppose 
more  than  forty-nine  thousand,  excited 
the  utmost  sensation  at  Warsaw,  and 
roused  to  the  very  highest  degree  both 
the  patriotic  spirit  and  the  savage  pas- 
sions of  the  people.  Several  councils 
were  appointed  by  the  Government  to 
inquire  into  the  conduct  of  tlie  mili- 
tary operations,  and  the  causes  of  the 
disasters  which  had  recently  been  ex- 
perienced. At  length  a  commission 
was  issued  with  full  powers,  extending 
even  to  his  dismissal ;  and  Skrzynecki, 
finding  the  current  in  the  capital  too 
strong  to  be  resisted,  resigned  the 
command,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dem- 
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binski,  who  liad  the  courage,  in  cir- 
cumstances evidently  desperate,  to  un- 
dertake a  command  for  which  the 
crown  of  martyrdom  could  be  the  only 
recompense.  Krukowieckski  was  soon 
after  appointed  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Government.  Skrzynecki  bore 
his  fall  with  the  equanimity  which  is 
the  characteristic  of  a  noble  mind, 
protesting  his  readiness  still  to  serve 
his  country,  were  it  only  in  the  capa- 
city of  a  private  soldier.  On  the  day 
following  his  dismissal,  there  was  a 
review  held  of  the  whole  troops  around 
AVarsaw,  at  which,  to  indicate  the 
purity  of  his  feelings,  the  displaced 
general  rode  beside  his  successor.  At 
the  sight  of  their  beloved  chief,  aban- 
doned and  in  misfortune,  the  soldiers 
could  not  contain  their  feelings.  Tears 
were  seen  running  down  many  cheeks 
which  would  never  have  been  shed  for 
any  sufferings  of  their  o^^^l ;  but  they 
were  turned  into  cheers  of  enthusiasm 
when  Skrzynecki  conjured  them  to  ex- 
hibit the  same  submission  to  their  new 
general  which  they  had  done  to  hun, 
and  Dembinski  promised  to  follow  in 
his  footsteps. 

85.  Histoiy  may  well  take  a  pride 
in  recording  this  moving  scene,  in 
whi(3h  noble  parts  were  played  by 
great  actors  on  the  tragic  theatre  of 
the  world;  but  it  would  be  well  for 
the  annals  of  Poland  if  the  narrative 
of  the  change  of  government  at  War- 
saw could  stop  there.  Unfortunately, 
a  very  different  scene  was  exhibited 
by  the  mobs  in  the  capital.  Excited 
by  the  approach  of  the  Russians  and 
the  declamations  in  the  clubs,  as  the 
Jacobins  of  Paris  had  been  by  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  in 
1792,  they  broke  out  into  similar  ex- 
cesses. The  massacre  in  the  prisons 
of  Warsaw  on  the  15th  and  16tli  of 
August  1831,  is  a  fit  companion  to 
that  in  the  prison  of  Paris  on  the  2d 
and  3d  September  1792.  A  furious 
mob,  excited  by  the  declamations  of 
the  violent  orators  in  the  clubs,  and 
exclaiming  "  Treason !  treason!"  col- 
lected in  the  streets ;  and  the  whole 
armed  force  having  been  sent  into  the 
intrenched  camp,  the  Government  had 
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no  means  either  of  subduing  it  or  de- 
fending themselves.  They  first  in- 
Taded  the  palace,  where  they  over- 
turned the  Government,  and  then 
proceeding  to  the  state  prisons,  they 
iDroke  in  and  murdered  all  the  state 
prisoners,  including  Jankowski  and 
Bukowski,  who  had  been  tried,  to 
please  the  clubs,  for  their  want  of 
success  in  Yolhynia,  but  ac(|uitted. 
Forty-seven  persons,  including  several 
Russian  prisoners,  and  several  uncon- 
nected with  politics,  and  confined  for 
debt,  fell  victims  to  the  fuiy  of  the 
populace  on  this  calamitous  occasion. 
♦Next  day  the  Government,  utterly 
powerless  either  to  avert  calamity  or 
punish  crime,  gave  in  their  resigna- 
tion. They  were  succeeded  by  a  new 
set  of  rulers,  composed  of  the  most 
\aolent  of  the  clubs,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  Krukowieckski,  whose  tal- 
ents were  considerable,  and  energy  of 
character  well  known. 

86.  But  the  supreme  hour  was  now 
approaching,  and  Warsaw,  to  avert  it, 
stood  in  need  of  very  different  defen- 
ders from  the  assassins  of  disarmed 
captives  in  the  prisons.  Aware  that 
it  could  not  much  longer  be  averted, 
both  parties  made  the  most  vigorous 
efforts  to  collect  all  their  forces  for 
the  decision  of  the  final  struggle. 
Some  engagements  had  taken  place 
between  the  Polish  army  in  advance 
on  the  Bzura  and  the  Russians;  but 
Dembinski,  not  feeling  himself  in  suf- 
ficient strength  to  maintain  his  ground 
so  far  from  his  intrenchments,  fell 
back  to  the  intrenched  camp,  upon 
which  the  inhal)itants  of  the  capital 
had  long  been  labouring;  and  Skrzy- 
necki  again  gave  a  noble  jiroof  of  his 
disinterested  patriotism,  by  taking  the 
command  which  was  offered  him  of 
one  of  the  columns.  On  the  18th 
August  the  whole  Polish  army  was 
collected  at  Warsaw,  and,  considering 
the  losses  it  had  undergone,  it  pre- 
sented an  astonishing  force.  It  con- 
sisted of  57, .500  men  in  the  intrenched 
camp  at  Warsaw,  with  136  guns  har- 
nessed, besides  20,000  more  with  10 
guns  in  garrison  at  Modlin  and  Za- 
mosc,  or  in  partisan  corps  still  at 
large  in  the  country  on  the  right  bank 


of  tlie  Vistula.  Paskiewitch's  forces 
were  considerably  longer  of  being  con- 
centrated, from  the  more  extended 
circumference  from  which  tliey  were 
to  be  drawn.  By  the  end  of  Augu.st, 
however,  they  had  all  come  up,  and 
amounted  to  78,000  men,  of  whom 
70,000,  including  Kreutz's  corps,  and 
a  part  of  Rudiger's  which  had  arrived, 
were  concentrated  at  Rasyzn,  in  front 
of  Warsaw;  and  8000  under  Golowiu 
were  in  observation  before  Praga,  and 
they  had  no  less  than  386  guns. 

87.  Paskiewitch  gave  the  Govern- 
ment of  Warsaw  till  the  5th  Septem- 
ber to  surrender  at  discretion,  insist- 
ing on  this  as  the  only  admissible 
terms.  The  Polish  Government  in  this 
crisis,  instead  of  despairing,  had  the 
courage  to  send  20,400  men  under 
Ramorino  to  the  right  bank  of  the 
Vistula,  into  the  palatinate  of  Pod- 
lachia;  while  Lubienski,  with  2800 
horse,  was  despatched  into  that  of 
Plock,  to  threaten  the  Russian  com- 
munications. The  remainder  of  the 
Polish  forces,  consisting  of  34,000 
more,  guarded  the  intrenched  camp 
at  Warsaw,  with  216  pieces  of  cannon. 
The  intrenchments  consisted  of  two 
lines,  the  first  of  which  was  mounted 
with  47  pieces  of  position,  the  second 
with  78;  while  the  remamder,  con- 
sisting of  84  field-pieces  harnessed, 
were  ready  to  cany  assistance  to  any 
point  which  might  require  it.  Ra- 
morino, whose  forces  were  greatly  su- 
perior to  those  of  Golowin  which  were 
opposed  to  him,  gained  considerable 
success.  He  forced  his  adversary  to 
retire  to  Miendzyrec,  and  there  de- 
feated the  united  forces  of  Rosen  and 
Golowin,  with  the  loss  of  1000  killed 
and  Avounded,  besides  1500  prisoners, 
and  drove  them  back  in  confusion 
through  Biala  to  Brzesc,  on  the  Bug, 
where  they  destroyed  great  stores  of 
provisions  to  prevent  their  falling  into 
his  hands.  But  this  success,  great  as 
it  was,  and  important  as  it  might  have 
been  at  an  earlier  period,  was  attended 
\viih  no  material  results.  Tlie  contest 
was  to  be  decided  under  the  walls  of 
Warsaw,  and  bitterly  was  the  want  of 
Ramorino's  20,000  veterans  felt  in  the 
decisive  conflict  which  then  ensued. 
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88.  Tlie  assault  of  tlie  intrenched 
camj)  commenced  on  tlie  6tli  Sep- 
tember at  daybreak,  and  continued 
the  Avhole  day  with  the  utmost  fury 
on  both  sides.  It  was  hard  to  say 
whether  the  attack  or  defence  was 
conducted  with  the  greater  vigour  or 
determination.  The  ancient  and  in- 
extinguishable animosit}''  of  the  Mus- 
covites and  Poles  burned  Avith  the 
greatest  intensity  in  both  armies, 
blended  A^th  the  sublime  feelings  of 
freedom  and  independence  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  indignation  at  supposed 
treachery  on  the  other.  The  Russians, 
■who  were  70,000  strong,  with  388 
guns,  made  their  chief  attack  on  the 
fortified  village  of  "Wola  in  the  centre 
of  the  first  line,  which  was  garrisoned 
only  by  three  battalions  and  ten  guns, 
and  in  the  end  brought  up  no  less 
than  100  pieces  of  cannon  to  concen- 
trate their  fire  upon  it.  So  vigorous 
was  the  cannonade  that  the  village, 
with  the  redoubts  constmcted  around 
it,  was  can'ied  at  ten  o'clock,  and  the 
Eussians  immediately  occupied  it  in 
strength,  and  armed  it  Anth  several 
additional  batteries  of  their  own,  of 
heavier  calibre  than  any  the  Poles 
could  oppose  to  it.  ]\Ialachowski,  who 
commanded  the  Polish  troops,  made 
several  desperate  attempts  to  regain 
this  important  point,  but  all  in  vain. 
Wola  was  occupied  by  four  strong  bat- 
talions, which  were  fed  by  sixteen 
more  placed  in  its  rear ;  and  the  efforts 
of  the  Poles  to  retake  it  only  led  to  a 
ten-ific  slaughter,  which  ended  in  their 
troops  being  forced  in  that  quarter 
back  into  the  second  line.  There  the 
troops  made  the  most  obstinate  re- 
sistance; the  officers  encouraged  the 
men  by  standing  erect  on  the  parapet 
amidst  the  hottest  of  the  fire  ;  and 
among  the  most  courageous  who  then 
distinguished  themselves  were  more 
than  one  heroine  arrayed  in  the  dress 
and  inspired  by  the  courage  of  the 
other  sex.* 

89.  "While  this  bloody  conflict  was 

*  "  Au  milieu  du  feu  je  remarquai  un  soklat 
de  la  5^  legion,  qui  restait  constaniinent  a])- 
puye  sur  le  parapet,  ne  s'inquiutant  nulle- 
luent  des  obus  et  des  boulets,  encourageant 
ses  camarades,  gesticulant  et  parlant  avec 
vivacite.     Coiume  il  etait  au  premier  rang, 


going  on  around  Wola,  Paskiewitch 
directed  strong  columns  of  attack 
against  the  village  of  Kruli  Karnia  on 
the  Polish  left,  and  soon  the  fire  was 
general  from  that  point  as  far  as  the 
barrier  of  Jerusalem,  on  their  left 
centre,  close  to  "Warsaw.  The  Polish 
general,  Uminski,  upon  this  advanced 
in  force,  and  drove  back  the  enemy 
with  gi-eat  slaughter;  but  it  was  too 
late.  The  capture  of  Wola  had  de- 
cided the  fate  of  the  day,  and  Kruko- 
wieckski,  Avho  had  never  been  beyond 
the  second  line,  returned  at  three  in 
the  afternoon  to  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, declaring  that  all  was  lost,  and 
that  nothing  remained  but  to  suiTen- 
der.  He  even  made  no  attempt  to 
hold  the  remainder  of  the  lines,  till 
time  was  gained  for  Eamormo  to  re- 
turn, whose  20,000  men  might  still 
have  restored  the  day.  He  demanded, 
and  had  during  the  night,  a  long  and 
secret  conference  with  Paskiewitch  ; 
but,  after  a  considerable  delay,  it  led 
to  no  result,  as  the  Russian  general 
insisted  on  an  unconditional  sm-reu- 
der.  At  one  o'clock  on  the  next  day 
the  battle  was  renewed,  the  Poles  hav- 
ing retired  at  all  points  to  their  second 
line,  while  the  Russians,  -with  190 
guns  in  front,  advanced  in  dense  col- 
umns to  the  attack.  There  were  still 
32,000  regular  troops  and  4000  na- 
tional guards  in  the  town,  and  they 
were  animated  by  the  courage  of  de- 
spair. Everything  announced  a  still 
more  desperate  conflict  than  had  taken 
place  on  the  preceding  day. 

90.  The  Aveight  of  the  attack  was 
directed  from  the  captured  village  of 
Wola  against  the  faubourg  and  bridge 
of  Czysto  in  the  Polish  centre,  defend- 
ed by  two  strong  redoubts  on  one  side, 
and  three  on  the  other,  while  hea\y 
masses  of  infantry  advanced  along  the 
Raszyn  road  against  their  left.  A  tre- 
mendous fire  was  opened  on  the  works 
by  the  Russian  guns,  which  preceded 
their  colunms  ;  but,  notAWthstandiug 
this,  the  fire  of  the  redoubts  was  so 
je  ne  pus  d'abord  aperccvoir  sa  figure;  il  se 
rotourna,  et  je  reconnus  en  lui  une  belle  fiUe 
de  dix-huit  ans :  il  n'y  avait  pas  de  bataillou 
ou  escadron  de  ranaee  ou  il  u'y  eut  uue  ou 
plusieurs  de  ces  heroines." — Roman  Soltyk, 
ii.  415,  note.      (An  eyewitness.) 
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vigorous  that  the  ^Muscovite  cohnnns 
of  assault  on  the  Polisli  left,  consisting 
of  IMouravieff  s  corps,  were  shaken,  and 
Uminski,  by  a  flank  charge,  complet- 
ed their  defeat  at  that  point.  Tlie 
20,000  men  absent  under  Eamorino 
might  then  have  saved  Poland  ;  and, 
as  it  was,  the  result  was  for  some  time 
doubtful.  But  towards  four  o'clock 
the  Russian  fire  had  established  a  su- 
periority over  that  of  the  redoubts 
which  defended  in  the  centre  the 
bridge  of  C'zysto,  and  the  corps  of 
Pahlen  and  Kreutz,  the  elite  of  the 
Russian  army,  were  formed  in  columns 
of  assault.  At  a  signal  given,  these 
noble  veterans  rushed  fonvard,  Avith 
(Irimis  beating,  colours  flying,  and 
amidst  warlike  cries,  towards  the  in- 
trenchments.  A  terrible  fire,  first  of 
canister,  then  of  grape,  spread  death 
among  them  as  they  came  within 
range  ;  but  the  as.sailants  pushed  re- 
solutely on,  and,  notwithstanding  an 
obstinate  resistance  on  the  pari;  of  the 
Poles,  the  intrenchments  fell  into  their 
hands,  and  the  defenders  were  driven 
back  to  the  barrier  of  Wola  and  the 
ramparts  of  the  town.  It  was  the  su- 
perior fire  of  artillery  v.-hich  mainly 
occasioned  this  success.  Upon  hear- 
ing of  this  disaster,  Krukowieckslii, 
finding  the  resistance  could  no  longer 
be  prolonged,  agreed  to  a  surrender  of 
the  town,  on  condition  that  the  Polish 
army  was  permitted  to  retire  to  Plock- 
Next  day  the  Russians  entered  in  tri- 
umph at  the  northern  gates,  while  the 
Polish  troops,  in  the  deepest  dejection, 
wended  their  way  through  the  south- 
ern. Five  thousand  of  their  number 
had  fallen  ;  4000  prisoners  and  130 
guns  remained  in  the  liands  of  the 
conquerors,  whose  loss  in  these  two 
bloody  days,  admitted  by  Paskiewitch 
to  have  been  5.378  killed  and  wound- 
ed, was  in  reality  nearly  20,000  men. 
91.  After  the  capitulation  of  War- 
saw, Paskiewitch  insisted  that  the 
army  which  had  retired  to  Plock 
should  submit  to  the  will  of  the  Em- 
peror ;  but  its  chiefs  disdained  to  sur- 
render, and, in  circumstances  obviously 
desperate,  insisted  wdth  mournful  re- 
solution on  continuing  the  contest.  It 
was  in  vain  :  the  death-blow  had  been 


given  to  Poland  under  the  walls  of 
Warsaw.  Ramorino,  Avhose  absence 
had  cost  it  so  dear  on  the  final  strug- 
gle, retired  towards  the  Upper  Vistula, 
where  he  was  closely  followed  by  a 
large  body  of  Russians  under  KaizarofF, 
who  summoned  him  to  surrender.  He 
indignantly  refused,  but  in  the  ni^ht 
crossed  the  frontiers  into  the  Austrian 
ten-itory.  Rozycki,  who  commanded 
another  division  of  the  Polish  troops 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula,  hard 
pressed  by  the  corps  of  Rudiger,  was 
driven  to  the  confines  of  the  republic 
of  Cracow,  and  crossed  the  frontier  of 
Gallicia,  where  his  troops  were  dis- 
armed. The  principal  army  under 
]\Ialachowski,  which  had  retreated  from 
Wai-saw,  was  raised  in  a  few  days  by 
fugitives  from  various  quarters  to 
27,000  men  with  93  guns,  besides  the 
garrison  of  Modlin,  to  which  it  retired, 
which  was  6000  more.  But  it  was  al- 
most destitute  of  ammunition.  The 
men,  whose  clothing  was  worn  out, 
Avere  Avithout  pay;  magazines  there 
were  none  to  carr}*  on  the  contest. 
The  capitulation  of  WarsaAA'  deprived 
them  of  hope,  the  last  refuge  of  the 
destitute ;  dissensions  broke  out  among 
the  chiefs  ;  ]\IalachoAA-ski  refused  the 
supreme  command,  as  he  had  been 
discredited  by  haAdng  signed  the  capit- 
ulation, and  Rybinski  Avas  by  a  plu- 
rality elected  general-iu-chief.  For  a 
few  days  he  continued  the  contest ; 
but  the  forces  Avhich  PaskieAA'itch  di- 
rected against  them  AA'ere  so  great  that 
the  troops  under  him  Avere  obliged  to 
cross  the  frontier  and  lay  doAvn  their 
arms  in  the  Prussian  territory,  to  the 
number  of  21,000.  This  terminated 
the  AA-ar,  after  it  had  continued,  Avith 
scarce  any  intermission,  for  eight 
months. 

92.  Short  as  this  campaign  had  been, 
it  had  cost  the  Russians  dear,  and  they 
had  sustained  more  serious  defeats  than 
they  had  ever  experienced  from  the 
arms  of  Napoleon.  The  Poles  liad  de- 
livered six  pitched  battles  and  above 
thirty  combats,  Avith  an  army  never 
amounting  in  all  to  80,000  men,  and 
the  resources  only  of  four  millions  of 
people.  No  alliances  or  external  aid  of 
any  kind  had  added  to  their  strength ; 
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they  stood  alone  to  front  the  conquer- 
ors of  J^apoleon.  The  losses  of  the 
Eussians  during  the  Avar,  brief  as  it 
was,  had  been  immense.  It  appeared 
from  an  official  statement,  published 
by  the  Russian  Government  to  justify 
a  subsequent  le\y  of  four  in  five  hun- 
dred of  the  inhabitants,  that  in  tills 
short  war  they  had  lost  180,000  men, — 
an  astonishing  number,  indicating  how 
much  greater  the  losses  in  war  are 
from  disease  and  fatigue  than  battle  ; 
for  certainly  those  who  perished  or 
were  disabled  by  the  sword,  were  not 
a  thii-d  of  the  number.  In  this  state- 
ment the  losses  in  the  siege  of  War- 
saw are  set  down  at  30,680  men.  The 
result  is  equally  honourable  to  the  cou- 
rage and  patriotism  of  the  Poles,  and 
characteristic  of  the  perseverance  and 
resources  of  the  Russians  ;  for  never 
had  they  been  more  severely  tried,  or 
the  scales  of  fortune  hung  more  even 
in  conflict  Avith  a  foreign  enemy. 

93.  If  the  development  of  the  re- 
sources of  Russia  during  this  memor- 
able struggle,  and  the  vigour  and  abil- 
ity with  which  they  were  directed, 
were  honourable  to  the  capacity  and 
firmness  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  the 
same  cannot  be  said  of  his  subsec^uent 
conduct  to  the  vanquished,  which  was 
characterised  by  all  the  stern  resent- 
mient  and  implacable  determination 
which,  not  less  than  vigour  and  ca- 
pacity, distinguished  that  remarkable 
man.  The  noblest  families  in  Warsaw 
were  seized,  and  dragged  into  exile  in 
Siberia  ;  the  oath  forced  upon  the  sol- 
diers by  the  thi-eat  of  death  and  the 
teiTor  of  the  knout ;  and  the  sons  of 
the  patriotic  families  torn  from  their 
mothers'  arms,  and  sent  off  to  distant 
military  colonies  as  common  soldiers, 
where  numbers  of  them  perished  of 
fatigue  and  misery.  Equally  charac- 
teristic of  the  iron  will  of  the  Emperor 
was  his  conduct  during  tlie  period 
when  the  cholera  made  fearful  ravages 
in  the  Russian  empire.  The  deaths  in 
a  few  weeks  in  St  Petersburg  amount- 
ed to  four  thousand  ;  and  the  people, 
ascribing  it  as  usual  to  poison,  assem- 
bled in  tumultuous  mobs,  invaded  the 
hospitals,  and  carried  off  the  sick  from 
their  beds  to  their  o\YU  houses,  to  save 


them,  as  they  conceived,  from  destruc- 
tion. No  sooner  did  he  hear  of  thi^so 
disorders,  than  the  Emperor  repaired 
to  the  spot,  boldly  fronted  the  muti- 
neers, and  exclaimed  witli  a  loud  voice, 
"Down  on  your  knees,  and  ask  par- 
don of  God  and  your  Czar  for  yoTir 
sins."  The  people  sunk  Avith  th<  ir 
faces  on  the  ground,  and  the  tumult 
AA'as  ajipeased. 

94.  The  astonishing  stand  Avhich  Po- 
land, Avith  less  than  a  fourth  of  its  an- 
cient territory  and  inhabitants,  made 
without  external  aid  against  the  AA-hole 
strength  of  Russia  in  this  memorable 
year,  throws  a  clear  and  precious  light 
on  the  causes  of  its  preA-ious  decline 
and  long -continued  misfortunes.  It 
had  received  from  the  liand  of  nature 
all  the  gifts  Avhich  are  required  to 
make  a  nation  great  and  poAA'erful ;  a 
noble  and  fertile  soil,  ample  navigable 
riA-ers,  spacious  harbours,  a  bold  and 
ardent  people,  passionately  attached 
to  freedom.  On  the  other  hand,  Rus- 
sia possessed  originally  far  fcAver  nat- 
ural advantages.  She  had,  before 
Peter  the  Great,  no  seaport  towns,  her 
territorj^  Avas  less  fertile,  her  inhabit- 
ants, till  they  Avere  SAvelled  by  foreign 
conquest,  less  numerous,  and  incom- 
parably less  brave  and  chivalrous. 
What  AA-as  it  AA'hich  rendered  the  one 
constantly  A^ctorious  over  the  other — 
Avliich  rendered  Polish  history,  during 
fiA^e  centuries,  nothing  but  a  series  of 
misfortunes,  casually  interrupted  by 
glory  —  Muscovite,  of  durable  victo- 
ries and  acquisitions,  never  stopped  by 
passing  disaster  ?  The  reason  is  to  be 
found  in  the  excess  of  the  veiy  spirit 
AA'hich  constituted  the  spring  of  Polish 
vitality,  AA'hich  caused  them  at  times 
to  do  such  great  things,  at  others  to 
commit  such  enormous  and  unpardon- 
able faults.  The  spirit  Avhich  ani- 
mated Poland  Avas  not  the  regulated 
principle  of  Anglo-Saxon  liberty,  AA'hich 
has  rendered  England  and  America  the 
admiration  of  the  globe,  but  the  Avild 
excess  of  unbridled  democracy.  Equal- 
ity, not  subordination,  was  their  pas- 
sion ;  their  stormy  comitia,  their  Li- 
berum  Veto,  their  delegated  representa- 
tives, prove  it.  Their  idea  of  freedom 
AA'as  absence  from  all  control,  and,  above 
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all,  liberation  from  all  taxes.  This  is 
tlie  first  idea  of  liberty  all  over  the 
world ;  unhappily  the  Poles  never  got 
beyond  it.  They  clung  to  it  to  the 
very  last,  amidst  all  their  misfortunes, 
till  they  Avere  fairly  swallowed  up  and 
partitioned  by  their  former  vassals. 
Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  came,  in 
process  of  time,  to  unite  the  lust  of 
conquest  and  unity  of  feeling,  which 
in  every  age  have  characterised  Asia, 
to  the  steady  policy,  scientific  acquisi- 
tions, so  far  as  war  is  concerned,  and 
far-seeing  wisdom,  of  Europe.  Thus 
Asia  in  its  strength  was  brought  up 
against  Eui'ope  in  its  weakness ;  thence 
the  conquest  of  the  one  by  the  other. 
And  accordingly  the  first  and  only  oc- 
casion when  the  balance  really  hung 
even  between  them,  was  when  the  re- 
sources of  a  fragment  of  ancient  Poland 
had  been  drawn  forth  by  foreign  gov- 
ernment, when  foreign  power  had  com- 
pelled its  inhabitants  to  pay  taxes, 
forced  them  to  raise  a  regular  army, 
and  given  consistency  and  discipline 
to  their  fiery  squadrons. 

95.  As  democracy  had  been  the  ruin 
of  ancient  Poland,  and  the  cause  of  its 
dismemberment,  so  its  excesses  have 
been  the  barrier  which,  in  recent  times, 
have  prevented  its  restoration.  Every 
triumph  of  the  republican  spirit  in 
Western  Europe  has  been  the  signal 
for  an  increase  the  more  to  Russian 
power,  a  chance  the  less  to  Polish  in- 
dependence. Its  partition  in  1794  was 
unresisted  by  the  Western  powers,  be- 
cause France  and  England,  from  the 
consequence  of  the  Revolution  in  the 
former  country,  instead  of  being  united 
to  withstand  Eastern  ag^'ession,  were 
engaged  in  deadly  hostility  with  each 
other.  The  triumph  of  democracy  in 
France,  and  the  organisation  of  its  re- 
sources in  appalling  strength  by  the 
genius  of  N'apoleon,  led  to  no  other  re- 
sult but  the  lasting  acquisition  of  Fin- 
land and  Poland  by  the  Czar.  The  Re- 
volution of  France  in  1830  led  first  to  the 
entire  subjugation  of  the  latter  country 
by  Russia,  and  its  incorporation  with 
the  dominions  of  the  conquering  power, 
and  then  to  the  closing  of  the  Euxine 
against  foreign  vessels  of  war  by  the 
fatal  treaty  of  1833,  wliich,   as  will 


appear  in  the  sequel,  converted  its 
waters  into  a  Russian  lake;  that  of 
1848  broudit  a  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  Muscovites  to  the  banks  of 
the  Danube,  and  seemed  to  open 
through  subdued  Austria  a  path  for  the 
legions  of  the  Czar  to  Constantinople- 
It  would  appear  as  if  Russia,  backed 
by  the  ices  of  the  pole,  and  inacces- 
sible from  its  vast  extent,  is  the  scourge 
peqoetually  held  up  by  Providence  to 
repress  the  excesses  of  Aicious  civilisa- 
tion, and  restram  men  in  free  states 
within  the  bounds  which  reason  and 
the  lasting  interests  of  freedom  itself 
require. 

96.  These  facts  are  fraught  with  a 
mighty  moral,  and  teach  a  lesson  of 
the  veiy  last  importance  to  the  per- 
manent interests  of  liberty  and  civil- 
isation. This  is,  that  Russia  must  be 
resisted  by  Europe,  if  the  latter  would 
preserv'e  its  religion,  its  civilisation,  it» 
independence ;  but  it  nuist  be  resisted 
by  Europe  in  its  strength,  not  Europe 
in  its  weakness.  The  nations  of  the 
West  must  go  forth  to  combat  the 
hordes  of  the  East ;  but  they  must  go 
forth  in  their  established  ranks,  under 
their  traditional  leaders,  and  in  their 
united  strength,  not  with  half  their 
forces  turned  over,  from  the  dread  of 
revolutions,  to  the  enemy.  Demo- 
cracy has  tried  its  utmost  strength 
against  despotism,  and  failed  in  the 
struggle :  no  future  age  with  that  arm 
alone  can  hope  to  achieve  what  the 
genius  of  Napoleon  and  the  fervour  of 
1830  and  1848  failed  to  effect.  But 
this  failure  does  not  j^rove  that  Europe 
is  unable  to  contend  A\-ith  Russia,  that 
freedom  must  succumb  to  despotism  ; 
it  proves  only  that  divided  Europe 
cannot  stand  against  united  Russia, 
half  the  strength  of  liberty  against  the 
whole  forces  of  despotism.  Freedom 
has  need  of  all  its  resources  to  resist 
the  attack  of  fanatical  zeal,  and  the 
lust  of  conquest  led  by  regulated  des- 
potism aided  by  military  skilL  Had 
England  been  united  to  France  in 
1812,  Russia  would  have  been  repelled 
to  its  deserts  by  the  legions  of  Xapo- 
leon  and  Wellington :  had  the  triumph 
of  the  Barricades  and  the  Reform 
transports  not  paralysed  Britain  and 
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Germany  in  1831,  tlie  independence 
of  Poland  would  have  been  re-estab- 
lished by  the  arms  of  Skrzynecki.  The 
strength  of  the  East  lies  in  its  indis- 
soluble union  under  a  single  head ;  the 
weakness  of  the  West,  in  its  ceaseless 
divisions  under  many. 

97.  In  the  very  front  rank  of  the  great 
league  of  the  Western  powers,  which 
can  alone  preserve  Em-ope  from  Rus- 
sian subjugation,  must  be  placed  the 
Restoration  of  Poland.  Such  a 
measuie  would  not  be  revolutionary  ; 
it  would  be  conservative.  Restoration 
is  a  work  of  justice,  of  which  no  gov- 
ernment, how  strong  soever,  need  be 
ashamed:  the  principle  of  revolution 
is  spoliation,  not  restitution.  To  re- 
store Poiand  is  not  to  introduce  new 
ways,  but  to  return  to  the  old  ones. 
In  the  courage  and  heroism  of  the 
Sarmatiaa  race  is  to  be  found  the  real 
and  the  only  effective  barrier  against 
the  encroichments  of  the  Muscovite : 
in  their  inlelible  feeling  of  nationality, 
the  provision  made  by  Providence  for 
its  resurrection,  like  the  phoenix  from 
its  ashes.  Such  a  barrier  is  not  to  be 
found  in  lurkey.  England  and  France 
may  fighl  their    own  battle  in.  the 


Crimea  or  on  the  Danube,  but  they 
will  not  find  their  real  allies  in  the 
Ottomans.  The  Cross  must  defend 
itself ;  it  is  not  to  be  defended  by  the 
Crescent.  Em-ope  committed  a  great 
sin  in  permitting  the  barrier  of  Poland 
to  be  swept  away  ;  it  can  be  expiated 
only  by  aiding  in  its  restoration.  The 
extension  of  Austria  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Danube,  and  the  acquisition  by  it 
of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  under  the 
burden  of  the  stipulated  payment  to 
the  Porte,  is  the  obvious  mode,  with- 
out doing  injustice  to  any  one,  of  win- 
ning its  consent  to  the  cession  of  Gal- 
licia.  If  Prussia  casts  in  its  lot  with 
the  Muscovites,  it  cannot  complain  if 
it  undergoes  the  fate  which  it  itself 
imposed  on  Saxony  when  its  sovereign 
adhered  to  Napoleon  in  1814.  But  to 
cement  the  league  Avhich  is  to  achieve 
tliis  mighty  deliverance,  the  cause  of 
independence  must  be  severed  from 
that  of  democracy;  Poland  must  bo 
restored  by  an  effort  of  united  Em'ope, 
not  by  arming  one  section  of  it  against 
the  other.  Its  partition  was  the  sin 
of  the  sovereigns  alone,  and  restitution 
must  be  made  or  retribution  endm-ed 
by  the  sovereigns,  not  the  people. 


CHAPTER     XXYII. 

CONSTITUnONAL    HISTORY   OF    GERMANY,    FROM    THE    TERMINATION    OF   THE 
WAR  OF    LIBERATION    IN    1814    TO   THE   GREAT   CONVULSIONS    OF    1848. 


1.  So  gi-cat  had  been  the  efforts,  so  | 
decisive  the   success  of  the  German  | 
nations  .n  the  last  years  of  the  Avar 
with  Xa:)oleon,  that  a  long  period  of  j 
tranquility  and  repose  had  been  in  a  | 
manner  forced  upon  them.      It  was  ; 
physicaly  impossible  that  the  hercu- 
lean effcrts  of  1813,  1814,  and  1815, 
when  thd  whole  male  inhabitants  cap- 
able of  Ijoaring  arms  had,  either  in  the 
regular  armies,  the  landwehr,  or  the 
landsturm,  been  found  in  the  ranks  of 
war,  could  much  longer  continue ;  and 


the  spirit  which  had  animated  them 
was  not,  like  that  of  the  French  or 
Scythians,  the  more  passion  for  con- 
quest, which  grows  with  every  gratifi- 
cation it  receives,  but  the  sober  deter- 
mination of  a  ])eacef"ul  race  to  defend 
their  temples,  tlieh"  hearths,  their  fam- 
ilies. War  is  the  natural  passion  of 
the  Gauls,  tlie  Poles,  the  Russians, 
but  it  is  far  from  being  so  either  with 
the  Germans  or  tlie  English.  The  two 
latter  nations  are  essentially  inhabUa- 
tivc;  their  prevailing  wish  is  comfort, 
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their  prevailing  desires  are  centred  in 
home.  Even  when  the  thirst  for  emi- 
gration seizes  them,  as  it  did  so  strong- 
ly in  the  daj's  of  the  Romans,  and  is 
doing  again  in  these  times,  it  is  by  the 
influence  of  the  same  desires  that  their 
conduct,  apparently  contradictory,  is 
influenced.  They  leave  their  own 
country,  not  because  they  are  indif- 
ferent to  the  comforts  of  home,  but 
because  they  desire  them  ;  they  seek 
in  foreign  lands  or  Transatlantic  climes 
that  secure  resting-place  which  they 
can  no  longer  find  in  their  own. 
"When  the  Roman  conquers,"  says 
Pliny,  "7ic  inhabits;''  and  that  is  the 
characteristic  of  the  Teutonic  race  in 
every  part  of  the  world.  They  fight 
desperately  in  defence  of  their  homes, 
and  are  often  impelled  in  stupendous 
multitudes  to  gain  settlements  abroad ; 
but  it  is  to  gain  or  secure  such  sdtlc- 
ments  that  their  efforts  in  both  cases 
are  made.  They  do  not  aspire,  like 
the  Arabs,  the  Tartars,  or  the  Scyth- 
ians, to  sweep  over  the  world  with 
the  fierce  tempest  of  savage  conquest ; 
they  wish  to  find  in  it  prosperous  rest- 
ing-places and  happy  hearths.  Hence 
all  the  great  and  lasting  traiLspositions 
of  mankind  have  been  made  by  the 
Teutonic  race.  Their  descendants  are 
to  be  found  in  France,  Italy,  Spain,  and 
the  British  Isles  ;  and  of  half  a  million 
of  Europeans  who  now  (1854)  annual- 
ly settle  on  the  shores  of  America,  at 
least  nine-tenths  have,  directly  or  in- 
directly, come  from  the  woods  of  Ger- 
many.* 

2.  From  this  peculiarity  in  the  Ger- 
man character  it  was  that,  after  the 
transcendant  and  decisive  successes 
which  attended  the  close  of  the  war, 
the  whole  empire  so  immediately  re- 
lapsed into  pacific  habits  and  pursuits. 
Moderation,  unparalleled  after  so  many 
triumphs,  regulated  their  demands  in 
the  hour  of  victory.    They  neither  imi- 


ed  them  of  their  territories  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine  ;  nor  of  the  Rus- 
sians, who  have  never  made  peace  for 
a  century  and  a  half  without  an  acces- 
sion of  territory;  nor  of  Napoleon, 
who,  by  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit,  robbed 
Prussia  of  half  its  dominions,  lost  in 
a  single  campaign.  Scarcely  a  village 
was  taken  from  France  after  the  double 
captme  of  its  capital  by  the  arms  of 
the  German  nations.  "France  as  in 
1789  "  was  the  basis  of  the  treaties  of 
Paris  alike  in  1814  and  1815.  By  the 
first  treaty  they  even,  after  unparal- 
leled disasters,  gained  a  considerable 
increase  both  of  territory  and  numbers. 
To  this  singular  moderation  in  the 
horn-  of  victoiy,  the  solid  foundation 
and  long  continuance  of  the  peace  con- 
cluded ^vithin  the  French  capital  is 
mainly  to  be  ascribed.  Had  provinces 
been  reft  from  old  France  after  the 
battles  of  Leipsic  and  Waterloo,  as  they 
had  been  from  Prussia  and  Austria 
after  those  of  Jena  and  Wagram,  the 
same  heartburnings  and  aaimosities 
would  have  been  excited,  national  jeal- 
ousies would  have  been  perpetuated, 
and  five-and-thirty  years  of  sibsequent 
peace  would  not  have  blessed  the  in- 
habitants and  developed  the  resources 
of  the  Germanic  Confederatun. 

3.  Much  of  this  long-continued  and 
felicitous  pacification  is  to  Iq  ascribed 
to  the  strong  and  wise  orga;iisation  of 
the  German  states,  which  :ook  place 
at  and  after  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 
j  The  weakness  of  the  old  Eaipire  had 
I  been  sufficiently  proved  by  tlie  wars  of 
the  Revolution ;  the  crown  of  the 
J  Kaisars  had  crumbled  at  the  stroke  of 
Xapoleon's  sword.  A  separate  empire 
had  been  created  and  acknavledged 
in  Austria  ;  independent  kingdoms  in 
Prussia,  Bavaria,  and  Saxony ;  duchies 
and  electorates  in  the  lessei  states ; 
but  the  ancient  and  venerable  bond  of 
the  Empire,  coeval  with  the  days  of 
Charlemagne,  had  been  dissolved.  The 
danrfer  was  ^reat  that  out  of  this  cii'cum- 


tated  the  example  of  Louis  XIV.,  who 
in  many  successful  campaigns  despoil- 

"*  Emigrants  to  America  from  Germany  and  the  British  Isles, 
FROM  1S52  ro  1S.:>4. 

From  Gorniaiiy.        From  British  Isles.  Total. 

1852,  ....       103,000                308,764  471,764 

1853,  ....       148,000                329,937  477,937 

1854,  ....       206,000                323,429  529,429 
— Results  of  Census,  p.  50;  aiul  Emir/mtion  Report,  July  16,  1855. 
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stance  a  fresli  peril,  of  a  more  serious 
and  lasting  kind  than  any  which  had 
been  escaped  by  the  war  of  liberation, 
might  be  incurred.  Placed  midway 
between  France  and  Russia,  each  of 
Avhich  was  under  a  single  head,  and 
actuated  by  the  strongest  spirit  of  con- 
quest, there  was  the  greatest  risk  that 
Germany,  broken  into  separate  prin- 
cipalities, and  actuated  by  separate 
interests,  might  be  unable  to  resist 
either  taken  singly,  and  beyond  all 
(juestion  would  be  crushed  by  the  two 
acting  in  concert.  The  fate  of  Poland, 
with  its  democratic  passions  and  dis- 
cordant government,  might  yet  await 
the  centre  of  European  civilisation, 
and  out  of  the  very  triumphs  of  the 
arms  of  freedom  might  arise  more  seri- 
ous peril  to  the  cause  of  its  indepen- 
dence than  any  it  had  yet  incurred. 

4.  Impressed  with  these  dangers,  it 
was  the  first  care  of  the  wise  statesmen 
to  whom,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  war, 
the  interests  of  Europe  were  commit- 
ted, to  frame  a  federal  constitution  for 
all  the  states  of  German  origin,  which 
should  secure  them  against  the  danger 
of  foreign  attack,  and  the  risk  of  in- 
ternal discord.  By  the  Act  of  Con- 
federacy, Avhich  was  signed  at  Vienna 
on  June  8th,  1815,  it  was  provided,  by 
the  consent  of  all  parties  concerned — 
including  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and 
King  of  Piiissia,  the  King  of  Denmark 
for  Holstein,  and  the  King  of  the  Neth- 
erlands for  the  grand-duchy  of  Luxem- 
bourg—that the  afiairs  of  the  Confede- 
racy should  be  managed  by  a  general 
Assembly  or  Diet,  in  which  all  the  mem- 
bers were  to  be  represented  by  their 
plenipotentiaries,  either  singly  possess- 
ing a  vote,  or  concurring  with  others 
to  form  one.  The  presidency  was  given 
to  Austria  ;  the  whole  number  of  votes 
was  seventeen,*  arranged  after  such  a 

*  Tlie  votes  in  the  Diet  were  as  follows  :— 

Votes. 

Austria, 1 

Prussia 1 

Bavaria, 1 

Saxony, 1 

Hanover, 1 

Wurteniberg, 1 

Baden, 1 

Hesse,  Electoral,      ....  1 

Can  y  forward,         ...      8 
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manner  as  gave  a  preponderating  in- 
fluence to  the  great  military  powers  ; 
and  Frankfort-on-the- Maine  was  fi.xed 
on  as  the  place  of  meeting,  probably 
to  impress  the  Confederation  at  all 
times  with  the  peril  of  French  inva- 
sion, the  principal  danger  which  was 
then  apprehended.  Each  member  of 
the  Confederacy  bound  himself  to  assist 

Votes. 
Brought  forward,  ...  8 
Hesse,  Grand-duchy,  ...  1 
Denmark,  for  Holstein,  ...  1 
Netherlands,  for  Luxembourg,  .  1 
Duchies  of  Saxony,  ....  1 
Brunswick  and  Nassau,  ...  1 
Mecklenburg  Schwerin  and  Strelitz,  1 
Holstein,  Oldenburg,  &c.,  .  .  1 
Hohenzollern,  Lichtenstein,  &c.,  .  1 
Lixbeck,  Frankfort,  Bremen,  Hamburg,  1 


But  if  matters  came  to  a  deliberation  and 
vote  "  in  matters  relating  to  the  Act  of  Con- 
federacy, the  organic  institutions,  or  other 
arrangements  of  common  interest,"  then  the 
Diet  was  to  form  itself  into  a  general  assem- 
bly, and  its  members  shall  have  votes  accord- 
ing to  the  following  scale,  viz.  :— 


Austria,  .... 
Prussia,  .... 
Saxony,  .... 
Bavaria,  .... 
Hanover,  .  .  .  . 
Wiirtemberg, 

Badeu,       .... 
Hesse,  Electoral, 
Holstein,    .        .        .         . 
Luxembourg,     . 
Brunswick, 

Jleckleuburg-Schwenii,  . 
Nassau,  .... 
Saxe  Weimar,    . 

„     Gotha, 

,,     Coburg, 

,,     Meiningen, 

,.  Hildburghausen, 
]\lecklenburg-Strelitz, 
Holstein,  Oldenburg, 
Anhalt,  Dessau, 
„  Bernburg,  . 
,,  Kothen, 
Schwartz  Sondershauseii, . 

Rudolstadt, 
Hohenzollern,    . 
Lichtenstein, 

Hoheuzollern-Hechingen, . 
Waldeck,    .... 
Reuss,  Ainee,    . 
,,      Cadette, 
Schaumburg-Lippe,  . 
Lippe,        .... 

Liibeck 

Frankfort,  .... 
Bremen,  .... 
Hamburg,  .... 


Votes. 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
3 
3 


Archives  Dijjl',)nat'iques,  iv.  10,  12. 
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in  defending  not  only  all  Cfermany, 
but  eveiy  sex^arate  state  of  the  League, 
against  any  attack,  and  reciprocally  to 
guarantee  to  each  other  the  whole  of 
their  possessions  included  within  the 
Confederation.  They  also  engaged  to 
enter  into  no  treaties  hostile  to  the 
Confederacy;  not  to  make  war  upon 
one  another  under  any  pretext,  and  to 
submit  all  differences  that  might  arise 
between  them  to  the  decision  of  the 
Diet.  It  was  further  agreed  that  in 
all  the  states  of  the  Confederacy  a 
constitutional  Assembly  or  States-Gen- 
i:ral  shall  he  established;*  and  that 
diversity  of  Christian  faith  shall  occa- 
sion no  difference  in  respect  of  ci\'il 
or  political  rights.  The  Diet  was  to 
take  into  its  consideration  how  the 
condition  of  the  professors  of  the  Jew- 
ish religion  might  be  ameliorated.  It 
was  provided  that  the  subjects  of  each 
state  might  inherit  or  acquire  landed 
property  in  any  other  state,  without 
being  subject  to  hea^-ier  burdens  than 
the  natives  in  them ;  that  free  emigra- 
tion was  to  be  permitted  from  any  one 
state  to  any  other  which  might  be 
willing  to  receive  the  emigrants  ;  and 
that  the  subjects  of  each  mi^ht  enlist 
in  the  ser\dce  of  any  other,  if  not  al- 
ready subject  to  militaiy  ser-s-ice  in 
their  own  country.  Finally,  the  Diet 
was  at  its  first  meeting  to  occupy  it- 
seK  with  framing  uniform  regulations 
to  secure  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and 
the  security  of  authors  and  publishers 
from  oppression. 

5.  The  preparations  alike  for  pro- 
tection from  external  enemies,  and  for 
the  crushing  of  internal  discord  in  this 
great  Confederacy,  were  of  proportional 
magnitude.  The  troops  which  the  dif- 
ferent states  were  bound  to  furnish  for 
the  common  defence  were  minutely 
specified,  aiTanged  according  to  the 
population  and  revenue  of  each  state ; 
and  they  constituted,  upon  the  whole, 
an  immense  military  force.  The  quota 
was  taken  at  a  hundredth  part  of 
the  entire  population  of  each  state; 
and  as  the  population  of  the  differ- 

*  *'  II  y  aura  des  Assemblees  des  Etats  dans 
tous  les  pays  de  la  Confederation." — Loi  Fon- 
damentale,  Art.  13;  Archives  Dijilomatiqv.es, 
iv.  17. 


ent  states  composing  the  Confederacy 
was  30,163,488,  the  whole  force  was 
301,637  men.  Of  this  body  222,000 
were  infantry  of  the  line,  11,700  light 
infantry,  43,000  cavalry,  22,000  artil- 
lery, and  3000  pioneers.  It  was  all 
organised,  and  the  arrangements  made 
for  its  command,  its  rallying -points, 
&c.,  with  the  utmost  precision  and 
minuteness.  Great  as  this  force  was, 
it  constituted  not  more  than  two-thirds 
of  what  the  German  powers  could  bring 
into  the  field  if  acting  in  concert,  for 
the  principal  states  were  put  down  at 
a  small  part  only  of  their  Avliole  inha- 
bitants, being  those  in  Germany  pro- 
per. Thus  Austria  was  set  down  only 
at  9,482,000  souls,  and  94,822  soldiers, 
as  Hungary,  GaDicia,  and  the  Italian 
states  were  excluded ;  whereas  in  real- 
ity she  had  32,000,000  souls,  and 
320,000  men  in  arms.  Prussia  was 
taken  at  7,923,000  inhabitants,  79,234 
men ;  whereas,  including  the  Polish 
provinces,  she  had  even  then  above 
10,000,000,  and  150,000  soldiers.  If 
the  whole  resources  of  the  states  which 
fonued  part  of  the  Confederacy  Avere 
taken  into  consideration,  including  the 
Netherlands  and  Denmark,  they  pre- 
sented a  mass  of  60,000,000  souls,  who 
could  bring  600,000  combatants  into 
the  field;  of  Avhom  one-half  belonged 
to  Germany  proper,  and  entered  into 
the  Confederacy.  It  was  stipulated 
that  considerable  simis  (60,000,000 
francs,  or  £2,400,000)  should  be  given 
from  the  common  stock  of  the  allied 
powers  to  Prussia  and  the  lesser  powers, 
to  put  Mayence,  Landau,  and  Luxem- 
bourg, and  the  fortresses  on  the  Rhine, 
in  a  respectable  state  of  defence,  and 
that  the  first  of  tliese  strongholds 
should  be  garrisoned  by  13,000  men, 
of  whom  one-half  should  be  Prussians 
and  one-half  Austiians,  and  Landau 
exclusively  by  Austrians.  One-sixth 
of  the  infantry,  and  two-thirds  of  the 
subaltern  officers,  and  two -thirds  of 
the  cavalry  of  each  state,  were  to  be 
always  under  arms,  and  the  whole 
ready  to  turn  out  on  four  weeks'  no- 
tice. No  provision  was  made  for  erect- 
ing or  strengthening  any  fortresses  on 
the  Vistula  or  towards  Russia,  as  no 
dancjer  teas    a2>2^rchendcd  from    thai 


1815.] 

quarter; — a  irtriking  instance  of  the 
manner  in  ■which  men,  how  able  so- 
ever, are  in  their  collective  capacity 
governed  by  the  memory  of  the  past, 
rather  than  the  anticipation  of  the 
future.* 

6.  Experience  has  proved  that  this 
constitution  of  the  German  Confedera- 
tion -was  wisely  formed  "ivith  a  view  to 
external  defence  and  internal  peace. 
Kearly  fifty  years  have  now  elapsed 
(1864)  since  it  was  established,  and 
during  that  long  ^period,  Avith  the 
single  exception  of  one  year,  when 
the  French  Eevolution  of  1848  had 
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violently  shaken  all  the  European 
states,  Germany  has  enjoyed,  both  ex- 
ternally and  internally,  uninterrupted 
peace.  No  foreign  power  has  ventured 
to  assail  a  Confederacj'  which  liad 
300.000  men  ready  to  repel  insult, 
and  could  double  the  number  from 
the  resources  of  the  principal  states  of 
the  union.  No  domestic  dissension 
was  possible  in  one  so  strongly  ce- 
mented, and  in  which  so  ovenvhelm- 
ing  a  force  was  at  all  times  ready  to 
enforce  obedience  to  the  fundamental 
law,  that  no  one  state  Avas  on  any  ac- 
count to  make  war  on  any  other  state, 

*  The  following  valuable  table  was  compiled  at" this  thue  by  the  different  governments^ 
and  formed  the  basis  of  the  militarj^  constitution :— 


States. 

Population, 

1815. 

Contingents. 

Infantry. 

Cavalrj-. 

Population, 
13-16. 

Austria,^ 

9,482,257 

94,822 

73,501 

13,546 

11,893,182 

Prussia,* 

7,923,439 

79,234 

61,418 

11,319 

12,24'.M2.5 

Bavaria,  . 

3,560,000 

35,600 

27,595 

5,036 

4,504,874 

Wiirtemberg,  . 

1,395,462 

13,955 

10,816 

1,994 

1,742,827 

Baden,     . 

1,900,000 

10,000 

7,751 

1,429 

1,362,774 

Hesse,  Grand-duchy 

619,500 

6,195 

4,802 

855 

732,073 

Hohenzollem, 

145,000 

145 

113 

21 

165,574 

Lichtenstein,  . 

5,546 

55 

42 

8 

6,351 

Hohenzollem-Sig-  \ 
maringen,     .       / 

35,560 

350 

275 

51 

65,578 

Hesse-Honiburg,     . 

20,000 

200 

155 

29 

24,203 

Frankfort, 

47,850 

479 

372 

63 

68,240 

Saxony,    . 

1,200,000 

12,000 

9,302 

1,714 

1,836,483 

Hesse,  Electoral,    . 

567,868 

5,679 

4,402 

811 

732,073 

Luxembourg,  . 

255,628 

2,556 

1,981 

365 

389  319 

Nassau,    . 

302,769 

3,028 

2,347 

433 

418^626 

Weimar,  . 

201,000 

2,010 

1,.5.JS 

287 

261.094 

Gotha,      . 

185,632 

1,857 

1,439 

265 

147,195 

j  Coburg,    . 

80,012 

800 

620 

114 

163,323 

Meiningen, 

54,400 

544 

422 

78 

163,323 

Hildburgliauseu      . 

29,706 

297 

231 

42 

48. 844 

Dessau,    . 

52,947 

529 

410 

76 

10t;.,S-2fl 

Bornbui'g, 

37,046 

370 

286 

53 

48,^44 

Kiithen,   . 

32,454 

325 

253 

46 

37.213 

Sondershausen, 

45,117 

451 

350 

64 

60.0ii-_' 

Rudolstadt,     . 

53,937 

539 

418 

77 

69.  t;'iO 

Reuss,  Ainee,  . 

22,255 

223 

173 

32 

3."i,8o.'; 

„      Cadette,       . 

52,295 

522 

404 

75 

77.016 

Hanover, 

1,305,.S51 

13,054 

10,118 

1,865 

l,75s.s.-r. 

Holstein, 

360,000 

3,600 

2,791 

514 

5-ji;,s.-,o 

Brunswick, 

209,600 

2,096 

1,625 

299 

2i;s.;'43 

:Mecklenburg,  . 

358,000 

3,580 

2.775 

511 

534,:l'.t4 

Strelitz,   . 

71,769 

718 

556 

103 

9(;,2!>2 

Oldenburg, 

217,769 

2,178 

1,688 

311 

278,909 

Waldeck, 

51,877 

519 

403 

74 

58.753 

Schaumburg,   . 

24,000 

240 

187 

38 

69,650 

Lippe, 

69,062 

691 

535 

99 

108.236 

Liibeck,  . 

40,650 

407 

316 

58 

47.197 

Bremen,  . 

48.500 

485 

376 

69 

72.820 

Hamburg, 

120,800 

1,298 

1,007 

185 

188,054 

Totals,  . 

30,163,488 

301,637 

233,813 

43,090 

41,212,729 

•  For 

Genr.an  states 

only. 

1 

—Archives  Diplomat i(^i'.es,  iv.  270;  and  Almanack  dc  G'olhu,  1855,  p.  435. 
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and  that  all  diiTcrenccs  were  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  decision  of  the  Diet.  By 
this  auspicious  union  Germany  has, 
for  the  first  time  in  history,  become  a 
i:,vea.t  power,  possessing  vast  military 
forces,  capable  of  exercising  a  prepon- 
derating influence  in  central  Europe, 
and  enjoying  within  itself  the  inestim- 
able blessing  of  domestic  peace  and 
tranquillity.  Immense  have  been  the 
effects  of  this  blessed  change.  From 
being  the  battle-field  of  Europe,  in 
which  rival  states  or  hostile  religions 
sought  a  theatre  for  mutual  slaughter, 
it  has  become  the  abode  of  peace,  tran- 
quillity, and  industr3\  Nearly  a  whole 
generation  know  war  only  from  the 
traditions  of  their  fathers,  or  the  mov- 
ing annals  of  former  times.  The  mel- 
ancholy traces  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
AVar,  Avhich  for  nearly  two  centuries 
bad  been  visil^le  on  the  Fatherland, 
liave  been  nearly  obliterated  by  the 
Af^y  ycaj'S  peace ;  and,  strange  to  say, 
tiie  first  long  period  of  unbroken  rest 
which  its  inhabitants  have  ever  en- 
joyed, has  arisen  from  the  desolating 
wars  of  the  French  Revolution. 

7.  The  effects  of  this  long  period  of 
repose,  and  of  the  entire  cessation  of 
domestic  war,  upon  the  development 
■of  industry  and  the  increase  of  social 
prosperity,  have  been  very  great.  The 
termination  not  only  of  war,  but  of  the 
dread  of  war,  for  so  considerable  a 
time,  has  been  sufficient  to  stimulate 
activity  and  rouse  efibrt,  and  spread 
happiness  to  an  extraordinary  degree. 
The  vigour  and  energy  called  forth  in 
the  war  of  liberation  has  not  been  lost 
by  its  termination  ;  it  has  only  been 
turned  into  a  ditterent  channel.  The 
Germans  have  realised  the  vision  of 
the  prophet  :  they  have  turned  their 
swords  into  pruning-hooks.  In  Prus- 
sia, in  particular,  Avhere  the  excite- 
ment was  the  greatest,  and  the  most 
extraordinary  ettbrts  were  made,  this 
effect  has  been  peculiarly  conspicuous. 
Its  population  has  advanced  since  the 
peace  more  rapidly  than  that  of  any 
■other  state  in  Europe  :  it  is  doubling 
in  every  fifty-two  years.  Its  inhabit- 
ants, which  were  ten  millions  at  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  had  risen  in  1862  to 
above  eighteen  millions ;  and  its  wealth 
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and  industry  have  advanced  in  a  simi- 
lar proportion,*  The  entire  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Confederacy  have  increased 
fifteen  millions  during  the  last  fifty 
years — from  thirty  they  have  advanced 
to  forty-five  millions,  f  The  industry 
of  tlie  inhabitants  has  kept  pace  with 
this  great  increase.  ISi'ot  only  have 
the  labours  of  agriculture  raised  food 
sufficient  to  feed  the  huge  and  increas- 
ing multitude,  but  large  quantities  of 
gi-ain  and  cattle  are  annually  export- 
ed ;  and  England,  since  the  repeal  of 
the  Corn  Laws,  is  indebted  to  Northern 
GernuMiy  for  a  considerable  part  of  its 
immense  imports  of  corn.  Manufac- 
tures have  sprung  up  in  various  quar- 
ters where  they  were  formerly  un- 
known— the  printed  cotton  goods  of 
Silesia  have  come  to  rival  the  Brit- 
ish ;  the  coloured  glass  of  Bohemia, 
the  china  of  Dresden,  are  admired 
throughout  the  world.  The  chief  com- 
mercial cities  of  the  Confederacy,  Ham- 
burg, Frankfort,  Liibeck,  Bremen, 
have  doubled  in  inhabitants :  their 
bankers  number  all  the  kings  of  Em-ope 
among  their  debtors  ;  and  the  burgher 
class  in  these  great  emporiums  of  in- 
dustry has  acquired  such  wealth  and 
consideration  as  to  come  materiall}^  to 
influence  the  political  doctrines  and 
social  changes  of  the  country. 

8.  Nor  has  the  wealth  and  prosper- 
ity of  the  country  been  less  signally 
evinced  in  those  more  refined  and  ima- 
ginative branches  of  industry  which 
bespeak  the  elevation  of  the  general 
mind,  and  the  spread  of  easy  circum- 
stances and  improved  taste  among 
the  more  affluent  classes.  The  pleas- 
ing duty  will  fall  to  the  historian,  in 

"  ropniation  of  PriLSsia  in  1815,      9,0-23,000 
1828,     1-2,672,000 
„  „  1854,     16,285,000 

„  1861,     18,491,220 

This  is  the  population  of  tlie  whole  king- 
dom, including  the  Polish  provinces.— Maltk 
Bri;x,  v.  276  ;  and  Almanack  dc  Gotha,  1864, 
p.  800. 

t  The  inhabitants  of  the  Germanic  Con- 
federation were,  by  the  census  taken  on  the 
3d  December  1861,  altogether  45,013,034, 
—of  which  Austria  had  12,802,944  ;  Prus- 
sia. 14,138,804;  Bavaria,  4.089,837;  Saxony, 
2,225,240;  Hanover,  1,888,070;  Wurtemberg, 
1,720,708;  and  Baden,  l,:'Ayj,'2[}L—Aliaa)uu:h 
dc  Gotha,  1S'J4,  p.  470. 
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a  succeeding  part  of  this  "work,  of  re- 
cording the  great  men  who  have  given 
to  modern  Germany  immortal  celebrity 
in  philosophy,  literature,  and  the  fine 
arts  ;  but,  considered  as  an  indication 
of  general  prosperity  and  the  efflores- 
cence of  an  advancing  and  happy  civil- 
isation, they  are  not  less  worthy  of 
consideration.  The  change  on  the 
capitals  and  cities  of  Germany  during 
the  last  fifty  years  has  been  such  as  to 
exceed  belief^  and  speaks  volumes  as 
to  the  beneficent  effect  of  the  institu- 
tions which  have  shielded  it  during  so 
long  a  period  alike  from  foreign  in- 
vasion and  domestic  warfare.  This 
I)rogress  is  in  an  especial  manner  con- 
sj^icuous  in  the  northern  and  central 
portions  of  the  Confederacy.  The  Bran- 
denburg Gate  and  palace  of  Berlin, 
the  cathedral  of  Cologne,  the  glorious 
museum  and  sumptuous  palaces  of 
Dresden,  the  Glyptothek  and  Valhalla, 
and  magnificent  galleries  of  Munich, 
attest  at  once  how  sti'ongly  the  national 
mind  of  Germany  has  been  turned  to 
the  fine  arts  during  the  long  peace, 
and  how  large  have  been  the  resources 
Avhich  the  increasing  wealth  of  the 
l^eople  has  put  at  the  disposal  of  its 
governments  for  theii'  encourage- 
ment. 

9.  It  must  be  added,  to  theu"  honour, 
that  the  rulers  of  the  country  have 
been  not  less  assiduous  or  successful  in 
their  endeavours  to  promote  general 
education,  and  inculcate  universal  in- 
struction, not  only  as  a  parental  duty 
of  individuals,  but  as  a  public  concern 
of  the  state,  which  is  to  be  enforced  by 
positive  law.  The  persevering  efforts 
of  the  Gemian  governments  in  this  re- 
spect have  been  attended  with  results 
hitherto  unexampled  in  the  history  of 
mankind.  By  establishing  schools  and 
seminaries  of  education  at  the  public 
expense  in  ever)'  quarter,  making  it 
part  of  the  duty  of  subjects  to  send 
their  children  to  them,  and  detaching 
their  direction  from  the  fatal  ingredient 
of  sectarian  jealousy,  while  the  great 
element  o?  religious  instruction  is  sedu- 
lously preserved,  the  Governments  of 
Austria  and  Prussia  have  succeeded  in 
diffusing  elementary  education  among 
their  subjects  to  an  extent  heretofore  j 


unknown  among  mankind.*  The  pro- 
portion of  the  entire  inhabitants  at 
school  in  Prussia  has  for  the  last  quar- 
ter of  a  century  been  1  in  7,  and  in 
Austria  ]  in  14;  while  in  England,  in 
1816,  it  was  only  1  in  16,  in  Scotland 
1  in  11,  and  in  France  1  in  23.  There 
are  no  less  than  21,000  primary  schools 
in  Prussia,  and  above  1000  academies, 
Avhere  the  learned  languages,  mathe- 
matics, and  philosophy  are  taught — a 
proportion  to  the  population  more  than 
double  that  which  obtains  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, notwithstanding  the  vast  efforts 
to  extend  public  instruction  which 
have  been  made  of  late  years.  It  may 
safely  be  affirmed  that  Germany  exhi- 
bits a  mass  of  general  instruction  and 
educated  poverty  unparalleled  in  any 
other  age  or  country. 

10.  Philanthropists  anticipated,  from 
this  immense  spread  of  elementary  edu- 
cation, a  marked  diminution  of  crime, 
proceeding  on  the  adage,  so  flattering 
to  the  pride  of  intellect,  that  ignorance 
is  the  parent  of  vice.  Judging  from 
the  results  which  have  taken  place  in 
Prussia,  where  instruction  has  been 
pushed  to  so  great  a  length,  this  is  very 
far  indeed  from  being  the  case.  On  the 
contrary,  though  one  of  the  most  highly 
educated  countries  in  Europe,  it  is  at 
the  same  time  one  of  the  most  criminal. 
On  an  average  of  three  years,  from  1st 
January  1824  to  1st  January  1827,  the 
number  of  convictions  in  serious  cases 
was  362  against  the  person,  and  20,691 
against  property  annually,  which,  as 
compared  with  the  population  at  that 
period,  was  1  convicted  to  587  inhabit- 
ants ;  whereas  in  France  the  proportion 
in  the  same  years  was  1  convicted  to 
7285,  of  which  1  to  32,411  were  crimes 
against  the  person,  and  1  to  9392  against 
property.  That  is,  in  Prussia,  where 
the  proportion  of  persons  at  school  to 
the  entire  pojnilation  was  1  in  7,  the 
proportion  of  crime  to  the  inhabitants 

*  "  Auciin  indivirlu  en  Autriche  ne  pent  se 
marier  s'il  ne  sail  lire,  ecrire,  et  compter; 
nul  niaitre  ne  jieut  sous  peine  d'amende  em- 
ployer un  ouvrier  qui  m*  salt  ni  lire  ni  ecrire; 
et  ]iour  repandre  k-.s  itrincipes  de  morale,  de 
petits  livres  rediges  avec  beaucoup  de  .soin 
sent  distribues  a  tres-bas  prix  parmi  le  peuple 
des  villes  et  des  canipagnes." — Malte  Bkun, 
v.  Giij. 
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Avas  tioclvc  times  greater  than  in  France, 
^vhere  it  was  1  in  23.*  This  starthng 
fact  coincides  closely  with  what  has 
been  experienced  in  France  itself,  where 
the  proportion  of  conviction  to  the  in- 
habitants is  as  1  to  7285 ;  and  it  has 
been  found  that,  without  one  single 
exception  in  the  whole  eighty-four  de- 
partments, the  amount  of  crime  is  in 
the  inverse  ratio  of  the  number  of  per- 
sons receiving  instruction,  f 

11.  In  Austria,  where  primary  in- 
struction is  in  some  provinces  nearly 
as  generally  diffused  as  in  Prussia,  the 
results  are  not  by  any  means  so  dis- 
heartening. +  The  proportion  of  con- 
victed crime  to  the  entire  population 
is  there  much  less  considerable :  it  is 
not  a  fourth  part  of  what  is  found  in 
Prussia.  The  difference  of  this  result 
from  that  which  obtains  in  Prussia, 
where  general  instruction  is  more  uni- 
versally diffused,  appears  at  first  sight 
startling,  but  in  reality  it  can  easily 


be  explained,  and  is  in  fact  just  what 
experience  tells  us  might  be  expected 
under  the  different  circumstances  of 
these  difierent  states.  Austria  is  an 
educated,  but  not  an  enlightened  na- 
tion ;  Prussia  is  both  the  one  and  the 
other.  In  Austria  there  is  little  com- 
merce or  manufactures ;  the  capital 
even  only  contains  411,000  inhabit- 
ants ;  there  are  few  great  towns.  The 
industry  of  the  country  is  mainly  agi-i- 
cultural.  Secluded  on  their  little  do- 
mains, of  which,  in  upper  and  lower 
Austria  and  T}to1,  they  for  the  most 
part  enjoy  the  property,  the  peasants 
read  nothing  but  the  little  books  pre- 
pared for  their  use  by  the  clergy  or 
government  authorities.  This  is  not 
eating  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge. For  good  or  for  evil,  its  effects 
^vill  not  appear  there.  In  Prussia  and 
Northern  Germany,  where  the  great 
bulk  of  the  inhabitants  are  Lutheran, 
the  innumerable  works  which  issue 


*  "  D'apres  les  reuseigneraents  qui  ont  ete  publies  a  ce  sujet  dans  ces  demftres  annees,  il 
y  a  eu  dans  toutes  les  prov'inces  Prussiennes  depuis  1S24  jusqu'au  l^r  Janvier  1827,  63,159 
condamnations  pom-  crimes  et  delits,  dout  10S7  centre  les  personnes,  et  26,672  contre  les 
proprietes.  La  raoyenue  de  ces  trois  annees  est  de  362  crimes  ou  delits  contre  les  per- 
sonnes, et  de  20,691  contre  les  proprietes.  Si  Ton  compare  ces  nombres  au  chiffre  de  la  po- 
pulation en  1826,  on  a  1  crime  ou  delit  en  general  sur  587  inhabitants :  contre  les  per- 
sonnes, 1  sur  34,122  liabitans;  et  contre  les  propiletes,  1  sur  597  habitans. 

"  Compai-ee  avec  les  resultats  qu'offre  la  justice  criminelle  en  France,  cette  proportion 
n'est  pas  tout-a-fait  en  faveur  de  la  Prusse,  puisqu'en  France  on  compte  en  general  1 
crime  sur  72S5  habitans :  contre  les  personnes,  1  crime  contre  32,411  habitans;  et  contre  les 
proiorietes,  1  sur  9392  habitans; — c'est-a-dire,  qu'en  Prusse  sur  une  population  egale,  on 
commet  contre  les  personnes  et  les  proprietes  plus  de  12  fois  autant  de  crimes  et  de  delits 
qu'en  France ;  que  contre  la  personne  on  compte  a  la  verite  en  Prusse  un  pen  plus  de 
crimes  qu'en  France  a  peu  pres  dans  la  proportion  d'un  dix-neuvifeme.  Mais  que  sur  les 
proprietes  seules  la  Prusse  est  le  theatre  de  plus  de  15  fois  autant  de  crimes  et  de  delits 
que  la  France."— Ma lte  Brun,  Geographic  Unirersdle,  v.  277,  278.  Tlie  author  referred  to 
this  singular  and  startling  fact  in  liis  first  volume  of  this  work,  chap.  I.  sect.  47,  and  it  was 
\iolently  assailed  in  several  periodical  journals  as  being  incorrect.  The  authority  for  the 
statement  is  therefore  now  given  from  a  statistical  writer  of  the  first  authority.  Several 
other  facts  uf  a  similar  description,  aud  directly  adverse  to  common  opinion,  ai-e  given  in 
the  introductoiy  chapter*,  the  proof  of  which  is  reserved  for  those  parts  of  the  work  which 
come  abreast  of  them,  in  order  not  to  overload  an  introductoiy  sketch  with  a  mass  of  dis- 
tracting proofs  and  illustrations. 

t  Population  en  France,  1827 

Moyeune  des  crimes  contre  la  Personne,  1825-6-7,  1  sur 
Propriete,  1  sur 


Moyenne  de  tous,  1  sur 
-M.U.TE  Brck,  iii.  786. 

Bohemia,  in  1824, 
!Mo^a^ia  and  Silesia,     . 
Upper  and  Lower  Austria,  . 


31,847,000 

32,411 

9,392 

7,285 


}  Instructiox. 

Inliabitaiits. 

3,895,117 
2,078,584 
2,118,481 


At  aU  Schools. 

420,788,  or  1  in  91  nearlv. 
154,000,  or  1  in  16  nearly. 
160,000,  or  1  in  15  nearly. 


Crimes. 


Bohemia, 

Moravia  and  Silesia, 
Upper  and  Lower  Austria, 
— Malte  Brvx,  v.  726,  737. 


1S21. 

2,074 
861 


1S22. 

2,256 

867 

2,063 


1S2.3. 

1,617 

637 

2,018 
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annually  from  the  press  are  devoured. 
It  is  when  general  instruction  coexists 
with  a  free  press,  and  not  till  then, 
that  its  effects  appear.  In  Xortheru 
Germany  the  press  is  far  from  being 
generally  free  in  relation  to  present 
events,  but  it  is  completely  so  in  re- 
gard to  past  or  general  literature ;  and 
thence  its  powerful  influence,  both  in 
unfolding  genius,  stimulating  thought, 
enhancing  desii-es,  and  multiplying 
crime. 

12.  One  might  naturally  have  been 
led  to  imagine  that  the  complete  pro- 
tection, unbroken  peace,  and  general 
prosperity  which  Germany  has  enjoy- 
ed from  1815  to  1848,  would  have  had 
the  effect  of  inducing  universal  con- 
tentment, and  that  the  Confederacy 
would  have  exhibited  the  pleasing 
spectacle  of  unanimity  and  concord 
springing  out  of  social  happiness.  It 
was  just  the  reverse.  Peace  cast  not 
the  olive  branch,  but  a  firebrand  into 
its  bosom;  and  the  universal  protec- 
tion which  was  enjoyed,  and  stillness 
which  prevailed,  proved  but  the  har- 
binger of  future  strife  and  desolation. 
None  but  the  inexperienced  can  be 
surprised  at  this  result;  for  such  is 
the  constitution  of  human  nature,  and 
such  the  provision  made  by  the  Al- 
mighty for  mingling  suffering  with 
joy  in'this  scene  of  probation,  that  it 
is  hard  to  say  whether  sorrow  springs 
more  commonly  from  prosperity,  or 
felicity  from  care ;  and  in  the  attain- 
ment of  the  very  objects  for  which 
in  on  contend  most  strenuously  at  one 
time,  is  found  the  secret  spring  of  ad- 
versity at  another.  Germany  has  been 
no  exception  to  this  universal  law ;  on 
the  contrary,  her  social  situation  was 
such,  after  the  war  of  liberation  ter- 
minated, as  too  surely  foreshadowed  a 
contest  of  disti-actions  in  future  times. 

13.  That  terrible  strife  was  brought 
to  a  successful  issue  by  an  unparal- 
leled warlike  effort — by  the  universal 
arming  of  the  people ;  by  exciting  in 
all  ranks,  to  the  very  uttermost,  the 
ardent  and  enthusiastic  feelings  of  tlie 
heart.  In  the  poems  of  Korner,  as  in 
a  mirror,  we  may  see  reflected  the 
feelings  Avhich  then  shook  to  the  cen- 
tre  every  heart  in  the    Fatherland. 


Such  was  the  strength  of  France  and 
the  power  of  Najioleon,  that  deliver- 
ance could  be  cflected  in  no  other 
way.  The  eflbrt  proved  successful; 
the  victory  vras  gained;  but  it  was 
gained  at  a  cost  which  cast  the  seeds 
of  interminable  future  disciDrd  into  the 
bosom  of  the  community.  For  as 
much  as  the  power  of  the  great  mili- 
tary inonarchies  forming  part  of  the 
Confederation  was  enhanced  by  the 
prodigious  development  of  the  mili- 
tary spirit  in  their  inhabitants,  and 
augmentation  of  the  military  strength 
in  their  governments,  was  the  thirst 
for  liberal  institutions,  and  the  desire 
of  exercising  a  sway  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  affairs,  spread  among  their 
people.  This  effect  was  universal  and 
inevitable ;  it  was  felt  even  among 
the  distant  nobles  of  Russia,  and  in- 
duced the  terrible  military  revolt  of 
1825.  How  much  more  must  it  have 
been  felt,  therefore,  among  the  edu- 
cated youth  of  Northern  Germany — 
among  those  whose  hearts  had  warmed 
at  the  songs  of  Korner,  whose  souls 
had  been  inspired  by  the  poetry  of 
Schiller,  and  who  had  struck  for  the 
Fatherland  in  the  belief  that  they 
were  cementing  with  their  blood  not 
only  its  external  independence,  but 
its  internal  freedom  ! 

14.  It  cannot  be  said  that  any  ex- 
press promise  was  made  by  their  sove- 
reigns to  the  German  people  when 
the  war  of  liberation  broke  out,  or 
during  its  continuance,  that  tkey 
sliould  enjoy  representative  institu- 
tions as  the  reward  of  tlieir  exertions ; 
but  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  this 
was  generally  expected,  and  consti- 
tuted the  mainspring  of  the  astonish- 
ing efforts  made  by  the  people  of  Ger- 
many at  that  eventful  period.  It 
breathes  in  every  page  of  the  soul- 
inspiring  strains  of  Korner — the  ex- 
pression, as  the  finest  poetry  always 
is,  of  the  general  mind  when  it  was 
written.  It  was  so  universally  under- 
stood that  it  did  not  rec|uire  to  \k' 
expressly  promised :  what  is  firmly  re- 
lied on  between  trusting  hearts  never 
does.  But  tlie  Eniperor  Alexander 
spoke  the  language  tluin  generally  felt 
alike  by  sovereigns  and  the  people, 
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wlien,  in  the  first  moment  of  triumph 
on  the  taking  of  Paris,  ho  said,  that 
the  allied  powers  "wished  France  to 
be  great,  and  powerful,  and  free,  and 
that  they  would  respect  any  constitu- 
tion which  it  might  adopt. " 

15.  But  abundant  evidence  remains 
in  the  public  announcements  and  dip- 
lomatic acts  of  the  period  immediately 
following  the  termination  of  hostili- 
ties, to  show  that  the  general  establish- 
ment of  constitutional  governments 
formed  part  of  the  understood  com- 
pact between  the  sovereigns  and  people 
of  Germany.  Prussia  took  the  lead 
in  the  great  announcement  looked  for 
with  breathless  anxiety  by  so  many 
millions  of  people.  By  a  royal  de- 
cree published  on  May  25,  1815,  not 
four  weeks  before  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo, and  when  sovereigns  and  people 
in  Germany  were  alike  quaking  before 
the  spectre  of  Napoleon's  resurrection, 
this  intention  was  expressed  in  regard 
to  Pnissia  in  the  most  unequivocal 
terms.  By  it  it  was  declared  that  a 
^^  re\nesentation  of  the  yeoiile  shall  he 
formed.  For  this  end  the  provincial 
assemblies  then  existing  are  to  be  re- 
established, and  remodelled  according 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  time  ;  and 
where  at  present  there  are  no  repre- 
sentative assemblies,  they  are  to  be 
introduced.  From  these  the  national 
representation  is  to  be  formed,  which 
is  to  sit  at  Berlin,  and  the  functions 
of  which  are  to  extend  its  delibera- 
tions upon  all  those  objects  of  legisla- 
tion which  concern  the  personal  right 
of  citizens  and.  their  property,  includ- 
ing taxation.  A  committee  is  to  be 
formed  at  Berlin  of  officers  of  state 
and  inhabitants  of  the  provinces,  nom- 
inated and  presided  over  by  the  clian- 
cellor,  for  the  purpose  of  organising 
the  provincial  assemblies  and  the  na- 
tional representation,  and  framing  a 
constitution  according  to  the  princi- 
ples then  laid  dowm,  which  is  to  meet 
on  the  1st  September  next,"  And 
this  promise  was  in  a  fortnight  after 
extended  to  all  tlie  states  of  the  Con- 
federation by  the  thirteenth  article  of 
the  Fundamental  Act,  signed  by  all 
the  powers  on  June  8,  1815,  still  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Waterloo;  which  pro- 


vided, as  already  mentioned,  "That 
there  shall  be  assemlilies  of  the  states 
in  all  the  countries  of  the  Co7ifedcra- 

ti07l." 

16.  In  nations,  as  individuals,  it  too 
often  liappens  that  promises  made  dur- 
ing a  period  of  danger,  or  under  the 
influence  of  extraordinary  feelings  of 
terror  or  gratitude,  are  forgotten  when 
the  peril  is  over,  or  the  period  of  ex- 
citement is  past.  The  selfishness  of 
libertines  has  invented  the  infamous 
maxim  that  lovers'  vows  are  made  only 
to  be  broken,  although  many  a  noble 
heart  and  heroic  deed  has  proved  the 
falsehood  of  the  assertion ;  but  there 
are  unfortunately  fewer  instances  of 
unswerving  faith  in  governments,  whe- 
ther monarchical  or  democratic.  The 
monarchs  of  Germany  broke  faith  as 
completely  with  the  people,  who  had 
won  for  them  the  victory,  after  it  was 
gained,  as  the  Tiers  Etat  of  France  did 
with  the  clergy,  whose  accession  had 
given  them  the  majority  over  the  priv- 
ileged orders  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Revolution.  Ten  days  after  the 
signature  of  this  solemn  act  of  the 
Confederation,  which  guaranteed  par- 
liaments to  all  the  states  of  Germany, 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  fought,  the 
independence  of  the  country  was  se- 
cured, and  with  the  danger  all  memory 
of  the  promises  passed  away.  The  1st. 
Sej)tember  came,  but  no  committee  met 
to  arrange  and  settle  the  organisation 
of  the  provincial  and  the  national  re- 
presentation in  Prussia ;  years  elapsed, 
but  nothing  was  done  generally  toward 
the  formation  of  estates  of  the  realm 
in  any  countries  of  the  Confederation. 
The  iitmost  dissatisfaction  was  felt  in 
all  the  states  of  Northern  Germany, 
especially  in  Prussia,  at  this  breach  of 
public  faith,  and  many  even  came  to 
regret  the  active  part  they  had  taken 
in  supporting  tlieir  ungrateful  rulers 
against  the  French  domination. 

17.  The  public  voice  on  the  subject 
was  so  strong  that  it  coukl  not  be 
withstood  in  the  lesser  states,  and  ac- 
cordingly "estates,"  or  representative 
assemblies,  were  established  in  this 
year  and  the  next  in  Hanover,  Wiir- 
temberg,  and  Baden,  \vhich  met  and 
deliberated  on  the  public   concerns* 
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Though  far  from  possessing  the  power 
or  consideration,  of  the  English  Parlia- 
ment, they  yet  enjoyed  the  right  of 
voting  taxes  and  subsidies  to  govern- 
ment, and  their  establishment  gave 
general  satisfaction.  But  it  was  other- 
wise in  Prussia,  which,  as  the  most 
powerful  state  in  K'orthern  Germany, 
and  the  one  in  which  a  free  constitu- 
tion was  most  loudly  demanded  by 
the  people,  fixed  universal  attention. 
Great  difficulties  no  doubt  existed  in 
that  country,  chiefly  in  regard  to  the 
constitution  of  the  upper  house,  in 
consequence  of  the  impoverished  con- 
dition of  the  nobility  from  the  long- 
continued  exactions  of  the  French,  and 
the  unparalleled  eftbrts  made  by  all 
classes  during  the  war  of  liberation. 
But  these  difficulties  might  have  been 
overcome,  liad  the  Government  really 
been  sincere  in  their  desire  to  establish 
representative  assemblies.  But  they 
were  not  so,  and  their  whole  efforts, 
after  the  din  of  cannon  had  ceased, 
were  directed  to  gain  time  to  elude 
psrfomiance  of  their  promises.  Still, 
however,  they  professed  their  deter- 
mination to  abide  by  them  ;  but  evi- 
dence was  soon  afforded  that  they  did 
not  intend  the  public  to  take  part  in 
their  deliberations  concerning  the  con- 
stitution, for  on  January  3,  1816,  a 
Cabinet  order  was  issued  from  Berlin 
for  the  suppression  of  a  journal  entit- 
led The  Rhenish  Mcrcnnj,  which  had 
strongly  advocated  liberal  opinions. 
At  the  same  time  a  letter  was  published 
from  Counsellor  Sack,  president  of  the 
Rhenish  provinces  of  the  monarchy,  to 
the  superior  officers  of  those  provinces, 
in  which  it  was  stated  that  Government 
was  occupied  with  framing  a  law  con- 
cerning the  freedom  of  the  press  which 
should  reconcile  aU  interests ;  and  in 
the  mean  time  it  called  on  the  censors 
in  all  the  provinces  to  redouble  their 
vigilance  "in  examining  all  gazettes 
and  political  journals,  so  that  no  pas- 
sages might  appear  in  which  injurious 
attacks  were  made  on  any  foreign  gov- 
ernment, or  incotwpetcnt  criticisms  on 
the  transoxtions  of  their  own." 

18.  The  public  press  was  in  a  great 
degree  shackled  in  Northern  Germany 
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by  these  measures,  but  the  public  dis- 
content was  only  thereby  increased, 
and,  deprived  of  its  natural  vent  in 
the  columns  of  the  press,  it  sought  an 
issue  in  the  addresses  of  public  bodies, 
which  could  not  so  easily  be  stifled. 
The  Rhenish  provinces,  in  which  local 
assemblies,  by  their  old  constitution, 
existed,  urged  the  fulfilment  in  1817 
of  the  promises  contained  in  the  royal 
proclamation  of  25th  May  1815  ;  but 
the  Government  I'eceived'the  address 
coldly,  observing,  "Those  who  admo- 
nish the  King  are  guilty  of  doubting 
the  inviolability  of  his  word."  To  ap- 
pease, however,  the  public  mind,  which 
in  the  course  of  this  year  became  ex- 
tremely agitated  on  the  subject,  an 
official  Berlin  paper  announced  on  20th 
August  that  during  the  last  sittings  of 
the  Council  of  State,  the  committee 
charged  with  framing  a  constitution 
had  had  several  meetings,  presided  over 
by  the  Prince  Chancellor  of  State.  It 
was  declared  b}--  that  important  func- 
tionary, "that  the  constitution  ought 
to  unfold  itself,  as  it  were,  in  an  historic 
manner  out  of  the  state  of  society ;  that 
therefore  a  coiTcct  knowledge  of  exist- 
ing institutions  was  necessary,  and  what 
was  now  in  existence  should  first  be 
taken  into  consideration."  On  these 
grounds  he  proposed  that  commission- 
ers should  be  sent  to  the  provinces  to 
obtain  information  on  the  spot  regard- 
ing their  existing  customs,  Avhich  was 
accordingly  done,  and  they  were  to  re- 
port the  result  of  their  inquiries  to  the 
next  Council  of  State,  which  was  to 
meet  in  autumn. 

19.  Before  the  report  of  the  com- 
missioners, however,  could  be  received, 
a  step  had  been  taken  by  the  Diet 
which  rendered  it  of  comparatiA^ely 
little  importance,  and  has  tended  more 
than  any  other  to  extinguish  all  ad- 
vances towards  freedoin  in  Germany, 
On  the  12th  June  1817  the  Diet  agreed 
to  a  protocol  which  defined  its  exterior 
and  interior  powers  in  relation  to  the 
affairs  of  the  Confederacy.  By  the 
second  article  of  this  protocol  it  was 
provided:  "In  like  manner  as  the 
territories  of  individual  states  are  un- 
der the  general  guarantee  of  the  Con- 
r 
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federacy,  so  it  is  also  called  on  to 
cliarge  itself  with  the  guarantee  of  the 
'particular  constitutions  of  the  German 
states,  nnder  the  modifications  adopted 
generally  in  accordance  with  the  im- 
perial Austrian  vote  on  occasion  of  the 
motion  of  the  Grand -duke  of  .Saxe- 
AVeimar  ;  that  is  to  say,  with  the  un- 
animous consent  of  the  'prince  and 
estates,  that  the  Confed»racy  is  charged 
Avith  the  guarantee  of  the  constitu- 
tion." And  by  the  fifth  article :  "If 
the  government  of  any  confederated 
state  should  take  measures  in  regard 
to  persons  or  corporations  inconsistent 
with  the  fundamental  laws  and  deci- 
sions of  the  Confederation,  or  which 
may  prove  dangerous  to  the  external 
or  internal  security  of  the  latter,  the 
Diet  is  called  upon  to  intervene  to  pro- 
cure the  abrogation  of  that  measure. 
Should  the  case  arise  of  a  difference 
between  the  reigning  sovereign  and  his 
subjects,  as  has  been  justly  remarked 
on  the  part  of  Bavaria  in  the  fifth  sit- 
ting of  last  year,  so  that  the  interior 
tranquillity  of  the  countrj'-  is  menaced 
while  the  general  tranquillity  is  com- 
promised, the  Confederation  as  a  body, 
after  having  used  all  the  constitutional 
ways  and  means,  and  legal  means  of 
conciliation  of  the  countries  in  ques- 
tion, is  to  consider  itself  hound  to  in- 
tervene in  order  to  prevent  such  an  ex- 
p]osion,  or  to  re-establish  tranquillity, 
if  it  is  already  compromised.  In  such 
a  case  the  confederate  state  thus  agi- 
tated is  equally  entitled  to  reclaim  the 
succour  of  the  Confederation,  as  the 
latter  is  hound  to  accord  it. " 

20.  These  clauses  in  the  fundamen- 
tal statutes  of  the  Confederation  ren- 
dered it  a  matter  of  impossibility  to 
establish  in  any  of  the  lesser  states 
constitutions  not  in  accordance  with 
the  views  of  tlie  great  military  powers, 
whose  tendencies  towards  absolute  gov- 
ernment were  fixed  and  imalterable  ; 
for,  the  Diet  being  declared  competent 
to  intervene  in  any  internal  disputes 
between  a  sovereign  prince  and  his 
subjects,  and  the  former  as  being  en- 
titled to  reclaim  it,  the  smallest  state 
in  tlie  Confederacy  was  liable  on  any 
internal  convulsion  to  be  overwhelmed 
by  tlie   entire   forces  of  the  gigantic 


"  bund"  invoked  by  the  ruling  govern- 
ment. This  state  of  things  effectually 
prevented  the  gro\vi;h  of  liberal  insti- 
tutions to  any  considerable  extent  in 
any  of  the  free  cities  or  lesser  states  of 
the  Confederacy,  where  they  were  most 
likely  to  arise.  If  Middlesex,  Man- 
chester, Glasgow,  and  Ireland,  had 
formed  part  of  a  huge  confederacy, 
which  could  bring  300,000  men  into 
the  field,  and  in  which  the  decided 
majority  was  in  the  hands  of  the  mili- 
tary and  monarchical  powers,  the  efforts 
of  the  Catholic  Association,  Reform 
Clubs,  and  Aiiti  -  Corn  -  Law  League, 
would  probably  have  met  with  a  very 
different  result  from  that  which,  in 
the  sea-girt  and  commercial  realm  of 
Britain,  actually  attended  them. 

21.  The  anti  -  democratic  and  de- 
spotic tendencies  of  the  Diet  became 
every  day  more  conspicuous  with  the 
increase  of  the  opposite  principles  in 
the  Spanish  peninsula,  France,  and 
England,  in  the  years  1818,  1819,  and 
1820,  of  which  a  full  account  has  al- 
ready been  given.  The  overthrow  of 
the  established  government  in  Spain, 
Portugal,  Naples,  and  Piedmont,  in 
those  eventful  years,  the  open  attempts 
to  subvert  it  in  Great  Britain,  and  the 
narrow  escape  from  revolution  made 
by  France,  excited  the  utmost  alarm 
in  the  courts  of  the  northern  powers, 
and  it  became  the  chief  object  of  their 
solicitude  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
similar  principles  in  the  states  of  the 
German  Confederacy.  To  accomplish 
this  object,  the  congress  at  Carlsbad 
agreed  on  an  official  letter  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  to  the  Diet  on  20th 
September  1819,*  which  set  forth  in 
strong  terms  the  apprehensions  felt  by 
his  Majesty  at  the  alarming  spread  of 
democratic  principles  m  the  adjoining 

*  "  Jamais  les  fonclateurs  de  la  Federation 
Allemande  n'ont  pu  supposer  que  Ton  doit 
donner  A  I'article  13  des  interpretations  qui 
seraient  en  contradiction  avec  la  tcueur  lit- 
terale  et  claire  de  cette  disposition,  ou  quo 
Ton  dut  en  tirer  des  consequences  qui  annul- 
eraicnt  non  seulement  I'article  13,  mais  le  texte 
entier  de  Facte  entier  de  la  confederation  dans 
toutes  ses  dispositions  principals,  et  qui 
rcndraient  I'existence  ulterieure  de  I'union 
elle-niGme  tres  problematique.  Jamais  il 
n'ont  pu  supposer  que  I'ou  confondrait  le 
principe  non  equivoque  des  etats  organises 
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states,  and  earnestly  counselled  tlie 
adoption  of  such  measures  as  might 
preven';  the  evil  fi'om  spreading  in  the 
states  of  the  Confederacy.  In  this 
letter  the  false  intei'pretation  put  upon 
article  13th  of  the  Act  of  Federal 
Union,*  the  incorrect  ideas  which  pre- 
Aailed  regarding  the  functions  of  the 
Federal  Assembly,  and  the  means  of 
obviating  them,  the  defective  regime  of 
schools  and  universities,  and  the  abuses 
of  the  press,  especiall}^  such  part  of  it 
as  is  composed  of  journal  and  periodical 
"writings,  were  in  an  especial  manner 
recommended  to  their  attention. 

22.  In  pursuance  of  this  recommen- 
dation, the  Diet  took  the  difterent 
points  brought  under  their  notice  into 
consideration,  and  framed  a  resolution 
on  the  subject  which  bore  strong  evi- 
dence of  the  influence  of  Austria  in 
the  Confederacy,  and  the  disastrous 
effect  which  the  revolution  in  the 
Spanish  and  Italian  peninsulas  had 
had  on  the  progress  of  real  freedom. 
It  was  agreed  that  all  the  federal 
states  should  each  at  their  sittings 
next  year  present  to  the  Diet  a  note 
containing  their  ideas  on  the  interpre- 

iVun-fiays,  principe  a  raffermissement  duquel 
ils  mettaient  un  grand  prix,  avec  des  prin- 
<^ipes  et  des  formes  purement  deinocratiques, 
et  que  I'on  fonderait  sur  ce  mal-entcndu  des 
lireteutions,  dont  on  devait  apercevoir  d'abord 
ou  du  nioins  reeonnaitre  dans  tres  pen 
de  temps  rincompatibilite  avec  I'existence 
d'etats  nionarchiques,  qui,  a  I'exception  peu 
considerable  de  villes  libres  comme  dans 
cette  alliance,  doivent  etre  les  seuls  elemeus 

de  la  confederation Les  decisions  de 

la  Diete  Federale,  en  tant  qu'elles  ont  pour 
but  la  surete  exterieure  et  interieure  du  corps 
entier,  I'independance  et  I'inviolabilite  indi- 
viduelle  des  membres  de  la  confederation,  et 
le  niaintien  de  I'ordre  legalement  existant, 
qui  est  inseparable  de  I'une  et  de  I'autre, 
doivent  avoir  une  fois  obligation  pour  tous, 
^t  aucune  legislation  particuliere  et  aucune 
niesure  separee  ne  pent  s'opposer  a  I'execu 

lion  de  telles  decisions Une  grande 

jmrtie  des  professeurs  academiques,  entraines 
par  le  torrent  d'un  siicle  do  bouleversement 
general,  ont  meconnu  les  vraies  dispositions 
des  universites,  et  y  ont  substitue  une  educa- 
tion arbitraire  et  souvent  pernicicuse.  Au 
lieu  de  remjilir  le  premier  de  leurs  devoirs, 
qui  est  de  former  les  jeunes  gens  confics  a 
leurs  soins  pour  le  service  de  I'ttat  auquel  ils 
etaient  appeles,  et  de  leur  inspirer  les  lu-in- 
cipes  dont  la  patrie  a  laquelle  ils  appartien- 
nent  puisse  se  promettre  d'heureux  fmits,  ils 
ont  poursuivi  le  fantome  d'uiic  education  soi- 
disaut  cosmopolite,  ils  ont  rejiandu  un  chaos 


tation  to  be  put  on  the  13th  article 
of  the  Fundamental  Act ;  and  in  the 
mean  time,  until  a  definitive  regula- 
tion on  the  subject  could  be  formed, 
it  was  agi-eed  unanimously  that  an  in- 
terim one  should  be  adopted,  and  for 
that  purpose  that  provincial  regula- 
tions should  be  agi-eed  to,  calculated 
to  check  the  abuses  in  universities  and 
of  the  press.  For  that  purpose  a  cen- 
tral authority Avas  instituted,  empower- 
ed to  take  cognisance  of  the  matters, 
and  in  particular  of  the  revolutionary 
attempts  which  had  been  brought  tl> 
light  in  many  states  of  the  Confede- 
racy. A  commission  was  at  the  same 
time  appointed  to  carry  this  resolution 
into  full  effect,  whichVas  to  sit  per- 
manently,notwithsta  nding  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Central  Diet. 

23.  To  cany  these  views  more  fullj- 
into  effect,  a  supreme  tribunal,  entitled 
"Austregal,"  was  appointed,  which 
was  empowered  to  pronounce  judg- 
ment without  appeal  in  any  C[uestions 
which  might  arise  between  members  of 
the  Confederation,  and  to  carry  into 
instant  execution  the  decisions  of  the 
Diet  by  military  force,  the  expense  of 

de  vaines  reveries  dans  des  ames  egalement 
accessibles  a  la  v^rite  et  a  I'erreur,  et  leur 
out  suggere,  sinon  de  I'aniraosite,  du  moins 
des  idees  desavantageuses  et  de  la  repugnance 
pour  I'ordre  legal  existant.  .  .  .  Les  maux 
sans  nombre  que  la  liberte  de  la  presse  a  re- 
pandue  sur  1' Allemagne  sont  encore  beaucoup 
accrus  depuis  que  la  publieite  des  delibera- 
tions des  etats  et  I'extension  de  cette  pub- 
lieite a  des  objets,  qui  ne  devraient  jamais 
sortir  du  sanctuaire  des  pcnats  pour  etre 
livres  a  la  publieite,  que  dans  les  fonnes  re- 
gulieres  et  solennelles,  raais  .jamais  pour  ser- 
vir  de  jeu  a  une  vaine  curiosite  et  a  une  cri- 
tique superficielle,  a  donno  a  I'audace  des 
ecrivains  un  nouvel  aliment,  et  a  fourni  a 
chaque  gazetier  un  pretcxte  pour  elever  sa 
voix  sur  des  affaires  (pii  presentent  encore 
(les  doutes  et  des  ditficultes  aux  plus  grands 
homines  d'etat.  II  serait  inutile  de  rappeler 
a  quel  point  les  abus  pernicieux  sont  enlin 
montus,  quel  boulevei-semcnt  dans  les  idees, 
quelles  fermentations  dans  les  e.^prits,  quel 
tumulte  des  passions,  quels  cgarcmens  fana- 
tiqucs,  quels  crimes  enfin  ello  a  fait  naltre; 
et  Ton  ne  pent  supposer  que  la  partie  bien- 
pensante  et  vraiment  eclairoe  de  la  nation 
Allemande,  puisse  etre  d'uue  opinion  ditte- 
rente,  ou  etre  partagee  dans  son  jugement 
sur  un  mal  aussi  notoire." — T.^ttre  dc  VEm- 
pcrair  d'Aiitrickc  a  la  Dictc  d'AUemagnc,  20 
Sept.  1810;  Arcli.  Dip.  iv.  117,  137. 

*  That  guaranteeing  Estates  in  all  tho 
states  of  the  Union. 
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which  was  to  form  a  charge  against 
and  be  levied  on  the  state  which  ren- 
dered such  extreme  measures  necessary. 
The  powers  of  tliis  court  were  not  long 
of  being  exercised.  On  30th  May 
1S23,  the  journal  entitled  Dcr  Deutsche 
Bcohachtcr  was  suppressed  at  Mayence 
by  orders  of  the  Federal  Diet,  and 
.several  other  journals  in  the  lesser 
states  were  stopped  in  like  manner  by 
the  same  authority.  The  constitutions 
of  the  lesser  states,  which  contained 
several  of  the  elements  of  freedom, 
were  sanctioned  by  the  Diet ;  but  as 
they  were  all  subject  to  this  overrul- 
ing authority,  and  without  the  means 
of  resisting  it,  they  could  have  no  re- 
sults in  establishing  the  liberties  of 
Germany.  Prussia,  in  particular,  took 
the  lead  in  resisting  the  demand  for 
the  convocation  of  a  general  diet  or 
parliament  for  the  regulation  of  the 
affairs  of  the  kingdom.  On  5tli  June 
1823  the  definitive  regulations  respect- 
ing the  j)rovincial  estates  of  that  king- 
dom were  published,  but  the  convoca- 
tion of  a  general  diet  was  passed  over 
in  silence,  and  the  promise  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  that  respect  was  never  car- 
ried into  execution  till  it  was  forced 
upon  it  bj'  the  revolution  of  1848. 

24.  A  deplorable  event  occurred  at 
this  period,  which  demonstrated  the 
strength  of  the  feeling  in  favour  of 
political  freedom  which  had  got  pos- 
session of  the  German  mind,  and  the 
lengths  which  its  impassioned  youth 
were  prepared  to  go  to  carry  out  their 
principles.  Kotzebue,  the  celebrated 
rlramatist,  was  suspected  of  being  in 
correspondence  with  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  by  whom  he  had  been  made  a 
councillor  of  state,  as  to  the  state  of 
public  opinion  in  the  cities  of  Ger- 
many ;  and  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  Czars  seek  out  talent,  and  allure 
it  into  their  service  wherever  it  is 
to  be  found,  it  is  probable  that  the 
suspicion  was  well  founded.  On  this 
account  he  was,  despite  his  great  tal- 
ents and  the  pof)ularity  of  his  Avrit- 
ings,  regarded  with  undisguised  aver- 
sion by  the  liberal  youth  of  Germany ; 
and  one  of  them,  Charles  Frederick 
Sand,  who  had  distinguished  himself 
by  his  courage  in  the  war  of  liberation, 


undertook  to  deliver  his  country  from 
the  traitor.  He  was  the  instrument 
employed  by  the  secret  societies  to 
eflect  the  murder  on  which  they  had 
resolved.  With  this  view  he  repaired 
to  Manheim,  where  Kotzebue  Avas  re- 
siding with  his  family,  and  there  his 
murderous  intent  was  too  fatally  car- 
ried into  execution.  Having  obtained 
entrance  into  his  house  under  tlie  pre- 
text of  business,  he  delivered  to  him 
a  paper,  on  which  were  written  the 
words,  "Sentence  of  death  executed 
against  Augustus  Kotzebue,  23d  March 
1819."  He  then  drew  a  poniard  from 
his  bosom,  Avith  which  he  pierced  him 
to  the  heart.  Alarmed  by  his  cries, 
Kotzebue 's  wife  arrived  in  the  room 
only  in  time  to  see  him  expire.  The 
assassin  quietly  rose,  left  the  room, 
and  descended  the  stair  of  the  house, 
exclaiming,  "  The  traitor  is  dead,  the 
Fatherland  is  saved !  Vivat  Teutonia!" 
Then,  as  a  crowd,  attracted  by  the 
cries  of  Kotzebue's  wife,  followed  him,, 
he  turned  calmly  round,  and,  drawing 
the  bloody  dagger  from  his  bosom,  he 
said,  *'  Yes !  I  am  the  mm'derer !  It 
is  thus  that  all  traitors  to  their  country- 
should  perish. "  Then,  kneeling  down, 
and  raising  his  eyes  beaming  with  fer- 
vour to  heaven,  he  exclaimed,  "  I 
thank  thee,  0  God !  for  permitting  me 
to  do  this  deed  ; "  and,  opening  his 
vest,  he  plunged  the  dagger  in  his 
bosom,  and  fell  to  all  appearance  life- 
less on  the  pavement, 

25.  This  tragic  event,  which  excited 
a  prodigious  sensation  in  Germany,  was 
sufficiently  alarming  in  itself,  the  more 
especially  as  it  was  followed  at  no 
very  distant  period  by  the  murder  of 
the  Duke  de  Berri  by  Louvel,  in  Paris, 
the  Cato  Street  conspiracy  in  London, 
and  the  revolution  of  Riego  in  Madrid. 
But  it  became  doubly  alarming  from 
Avhat  afterAvards  occurred.  Though 
severely,  and  to  all  appearance  mor- 
tally Avounded,  Sand  did  not  die,  and. 
by  the  care  of  the  surgeons  sent  to  at- 
tend him,  he  Avas  recovered.  He  Avas 
brought  to  trial  and  convicted,  but  his 
execution  did  not  take  place  for  four- 
teen months,  in  consequence  of  the 
German  custom  not  to  execute  a  cri- 
minal till  he  has  confessed  his  guilts 
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It  took  place  at  length  on  the  20th 
May  1820,  at  six  in  the  morning,  on 
the  road  between  Manheim  and  Heidel- 
berg. Notwithstanding  the  carliness 
of  the  hour  and  the  distance  from 
Manheim,  an  immense  crowd,  deeply 
moved,  assembled  to  witness  the  exe- 
cution. Though  attenuated  by  his  long 
confinement  and  illness.  Sand  gazed 
calmly  on  the  scaffold,  and  ascended 
it  with  a  firm  step.  He  declined  the 
assistance  of  a  Protestant  minister 
Avhich  was  offered  him,  and  wished  to 
address  the  people  ;  but  being  remind- 
ed he  had  pronjised  not  to  do  so,  he 
contented  himself  with  exclaiming  with 
a  loud  voice,  that  he  died  for  his  coun- 
try. Seated  in  the  fatal  chair,  he  re- 
ceived the  stroke  without  shrinking. 
His  head  was  severed  from  his  body 
with  one  blow,  and  numbers  of  stu- 
dents who  had  come  up  from  Heidel- 
berg dii)ped  their  handkerchiefs  in  his 
blood.  Such  was  the  interest  excited  in 
Germany  by  his  fate,  that,  Avithin  a  fev>' 
weeks  after,  his  mother  had  received 
above  four  thousand  letters  of  condo- 
lence from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The 
chair  in  which  he  sat  at  his  execution 
was  purchased  by  a  society  for  six  louis. 
26.  No  good  cause  Avas  ever  yet  ad- 
vanced by  crime  ;  on  the .  contrary, 
many  have  been  retarded,  some  ruined 
by  it.  The  assassination  of  Kotzebue 
was  as  detrimental  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom as  that  of  Marat  had  been  ;  the 
dagger  of  Sand  was  not  more  an  in- 
strument of  good  than  that  of  Char- 
lotte Corday.  The  open  sjTupathy 
evinced  for  the  assassin,  and  the  mul- 
titudes who  gave  proof  of  having  em- 
braced his  jirinciples,  justly  awakened 
the  alarm  of  all  the  sovereigns  of  Eu- 
rope. It  was  known  that  Kotzebue's 
death  had  been  the  work  of  the  secret 
societies,  and  their  number  was  very 
great  in  iSTorthern  and  Central  Ger- 
many. Along  the  Pihine,  the  Elbe,  and 
the  Maine,  for  hundreds  of  miles,  near- 
ly all  the  young  men  appeared  in  the 
ancient  German  costume,  the  chosen 
symbol  of  the  confederates,  and  which 
at  once  revealed  their  numbers,  and 
suggested  "an  ancient  ideal  system  of 
Teutonic  freedom."  ]\Ieetings  of  en- 
tliusiastic  students  were  held  in  vari- 


ous parts  of  Switzerland,  particularly 
the  field  of  Putli  and  the  chapel  of 
Tell,  with  long  beards,  and  in  the  old 
costume,  where  secret  signs  were  adopt- 
ed, and  the  most  fervent  spirit  awak- 
ened. In  the  streets  of  Jena  and 
Heidelberg,  and  under  the  walls  of  the 
palace  of  Darmstadt,  the  celebrated 
song  was  nightly  heard,  "  Princes, 
arise !  ye  people,  rise  ! ''  the  author  of 
which,  though  universally  sought  aftei", 
was  never  discovered.  These  symp- 
toms, coexisting  with  the  overthrow 
of  the  governments  of  the  Spanish  and 
Italian  peninsulas  at  the  same  time, 
excited  the  utmost  alarm  in  all  the 
Courts  of  the  Confederacy ;  and  to  this 
cause,  more  than  any  other,  is  to  be 
ascribed  the  decisive  measures  soon 
after  adopted,  which  checked  for  a  long 
period  the  progress  of  German  freedom. 
27.  The  views  entertained  at  this 
period  on  the  constitutional  cpiestion 
b}'  the  German  Governments,  are  well 
expressed  in  a  circular  addressed  by 
the  Cabinet  of  Berlin  to  the  allied 
powers,  on  October  19,  1819:  "For 
long  the  fermentation  of  ideas  that 
prevails  in  Germany  has  awakened  the 
most  serious  alarm  in  all  who  are 
attached  to  social  order  or  public  tran- 
quillity. How  sound  soever  the  feel- 
ings of  the  great  body  of  the  people 
may  be,  and  howsoever  attached  to 
their  sovereigns,  it  is  in  vain  to  dis- 
guise that  there  exists  in  society  a 
sourcle.  fermentation,  which  is  sedu- 
lously kept  alive  by  the  unbridled 
licence  of  writings  and  speeches.  That 
mental  fermentation  is  in  part  natural, 
and  may  be  explained  by  the  extraor- 
dinary events  which,  during  the  war 
of  liberation,  drew  all  classes  from 
their  natural  sphere,  by  the  sacrifices 
Avhich  the  deliverance  of  Germany  cost 
all  its  inhabitants,  and  which  they  felt 
the  more  keenly  in  the  calm  which 
succeeded  the  storm  ;  by  tlie  exagger- 
ated hopes,  which  expected  to  see  an 
age  of  gold  arise  out  of  that  age  of 
iron ;  and  by  the  violent  monetary  and 
commercial  crises  which  arose  out  of 
the  great  efforts  of  the  preceding 
period,  and  could  not  be  at  once  re- 
stored to  their  natural  level.  But  in 
addition  to  these  natural  sources  of 
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discontent,  there  lias  of  late  years 
acted  upon  society  an  artificial  discon- 
tent, springing  from  the  erroneous 
principles,  chimerical  and  ambitious 
theories,  base  and  interested  passions, 
engendered  and  set  afloat  by  the  re- 
volutionary spirit,  and  by  the  writings 
and  speeches  of  the  democratic  party. 
No  one  can  have  for  long  surveyed  the 
state  of  Germany,  especially  in  the 
north  and  west,  without  recognising 
the  existence  of  a  party  extending  its 
ramifications  over  all  that  vast  country, 
drawing  its  origin  from  secret  societies, 
and  fortified  by  extensive  associations, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  overturn  Ger- 
many, and  substitute  for  its  actual 
divisions  and  goverimients  a  republic, 
one  and  indivisible. 

28.  "An  atrocious  crime,  recently 
perpetrated,  gives  the  measure  of  the 
frenzy  and  the  audacity  of  the  revolu- 
tionary party.  That  assassination, 
committed  by  a  single  individual,  who 
possibly  had  no  accomplices,  was  not 
the  less  the  fruit  of  a  general  train  of 
thought,  the  unmistakable  symptom 
of  a  diseased  state  of  mind,  extended, 
general,  which  thus  revealed  itself  to 
terrify  Germany.  To  be  convinced  of 
this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  collect 
the  opinions  of  the  inost  enlightened 
classes,  of  professors  and  students  in 
universities,  and  of  nearly  all  the 
writers  subjected  to  their  influence, 
who  have  all  striven  to  justify  or  ex- 
tenuate a  deed  which  has  shocked  the 
moral  feelings  of  all  the  unsophisticated 
part  of  mankind  :  while  it  inspired 
horror  in  some,  it  awakened  only  ad- 
miration in  others.  The  inquiries 
which  this  event  has  occasioned  in 
Prussia  have  led  to  similar  ones  in 
other  parts  of  Germany,  and  the  re- 
sult has  been  everywhere  the  same ;  uni- 
versally have  been  discovered  the  exist- 
ence and  acti\'ity  of  a  party,  which  has 
been  engaged  in  sowing  in  the  shade, 
for  a  futui'e  more  or  less  remote,  the 
seeds  of  a  revolution.  The  leaders 
communicate  by  letter,  but  more  fre- 
<]uently  by  personal  intercourse  or  mis- 
sionaries ;  linked  together  by  identity 
of  sentiments,  they  understand  each 
other  without  being  introduced,  or 
havuig  even  met.     Their  object  is  to 


remould  society,  to  efface  all  the  poli- 
tical divisions  of  Germany,  to  substi- 
tute a  real  unity  of  that  vast  country 
for  the  union  of  its  members,  and  ta 
arrive,  over  the  ruins  of  the  existing 
order,  at  a  new  state  of  things. 

29.  "  Their  mode  of  action  is  ta 
apply  themselves  sedulously  to  the 
rising  generation,  by  giving  them,  in 
all  the  establishments  of  education, 
from  the  schools  to  the  "universities, 
the  same  spirit,  the  same  sentiments, 
the  same  habits.  That  spirit  is  one 
of  independence  and  pride,  of  subver- 
sive principles,  based  on  an  abstruse 
system  of  metaphysics,  and  on  a  mys- 
tical theology,  in  order  to  strengthen 
political  by  religious  fanaticism.  Those 
sentiments  are,  the  contempt  for  all 
that  exists,  a  hatred  against  kings  and 
governments,  an  enthusiasm  for  the 
phantom  which  they  call  liberty,  and 
a  love  for  all  extraordinary  things. 
Those  habits  are  such  as  increase 
physical  strength,  and,  above  all,  a 
taste  for  secret  and  mysterious  as- 
sociations, to  be  used  as  so  many  arms 
against  society.  The  '  Zurnwesen ' 
and  '  Burschenschaft,'  tending  to 
make  of  the  whole  youth  of  Germany 
a  state  within  the  state,  have  no  other 
object.  It  is  intended  that  in  a  few 
years  hence  these  young  men,  formed 
in  this  manner,  entirely  docile  to  the 
precepts  of  their  masters,  placed  in 
the  government,  should  make  use  of 
their  power  to  overturn  it.  The  doc- 
trine of  these  sectarians,  as  the  crime 
committed  at  jManheira,  and  the  nu- 
merous apologies  made  for  it,  have  re- 
vealed, is  based  upon  two  measures, 
equally  perverse.  The  first  is,  that  the 
end  justifies  the  means;  the  second, 
that  the  merit  of  actions  depends  en- 
tirely on  the  ideas  which  have  sug- 
gested them,  and  that  those  ideas  are 
always  praiseworthy  when  they  have 
the  independence  of  Germany  for  their 
object.  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  evil 
which  the  inquiries  that  have  been  set 
on  foot  have  revealed.  It  is  evident 
that  they  do  not  point  to  conspiracies, 
but  to  revolution,  and  that  not  in  Prus- 
sia, alone,  hut  in  entire  Germany ;  not 
at  the  2'>Tescnt,  hut  some  future  time." 

30.  Such  was  the  chief  part  of  this. 
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celebrated  manifesto,  ■which  siibse- 
quent  events  have  rendered  prophetic. 
Amids':  some  exaggerations  nsual  in 
such  state  papers,  it  is  evident  that 
the  able  memoir  of  M.  Bernstorff 
faithfully  depicted  the  condition  of 
the  youth  of  Germany  at  the  period 
when  it  was  WTitten ;  and  if  any  one 
doubts  the  fidelity  of  the  portrait,  he 
has  only  to  turn  to  the  annals  of  1848, 
for  there  he  will  find  its  realisation. 
In  one  particular  only  it  exhibited  a 
fallacious,  or  rather  a  one-sided  view. 
It  told  truly  and  without  exaggera- 
tion the  existing  principles  and  views 
of  the  combined  youth  of  Germany, 
and  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended 
from  them ;  but  it  did  not  tell  what 
was  equally  true,  the  strength  of  the 
conservative  feelings  in  the  gi-eat  bulk 
of  the  rural  population,  and  the  power 
of  government  in  every  state,  arismg 
from  the  knowledge  that  it  would  be 
supported,  if  matters  came  to  a  crisis, 
by  the  whole  military  strength  of  the 
Confederacy.  This  circumstance  ren- 
dered any  general  convulsion  at  that 
period  impossible,  or  rather  hopeless 
of  success ;  but  it  postponed  the  dan- 
ger rather  than  removed  it,  and  it 
was  easy  to  foresee  that  if  a  crisis  was 
to  arise,  so  agitating  the  minds  of 
men  as  to  shake  the  gi-eat  military 
monarchies  of  Austria  and  Prussia, 
Germany  would  become  the  theatre 
of  a  convulsion  more  widespread  and 
violent  than  any  which  had  yet  de- 
vastated the  world. 

31.  But  these  were  remote  and  fu- 
ture effects ;  in  the  mean  time  the  re- 
action against  the  revolutionaiy  spirit 
evoked  by  the  Spanish  and  Italian 
revolutions  was  attended  with  deci- 
sive effects,  which  for  nearly  twenty 
years  arrested  the  progress  of  consti- 
tutional freedom  in  Germany.  The 
measures  of  repression  recommended 
by  the  Cabinet  of  N^ienna,  and  adopted 
by  the  Diet,  as  already  mentioned, 
on  2Sth  September  in  this  year,  were 
immediately  and  energetically  car- 
ried into  execution.  Vigorous  meas- 
ures, especially  against  the  schools, 
the  universities,  and  the  press,  were 
universally  adopted,  and  their  effect 
was  thus  set  forth  bv  Prince  IMetter- 


nich,  in  a  circular  to  foreign  courts, 
on  18th  December  1819:  "The  re- 
solutions of  the  Diet  of  Frankfort  of 
20th  September  are  in  course  of  exe- 
cution in  every  part  of  Germany,  and 
already  their  beneficial  effects  have 
been  experienced.  The  agitation  has 
sensibly  diminished,  the  revolution- 
ists are  coerced,  several  of  them  have 
sought  an  asylum  in  foreign  lands  ; 
the  good  men  and  true  are  daily  in- 
creasing, and  strengthened  by  the  ac- 
cession of  the  weak  and  timid,  who 
always  take  part  with  the  gaining 
cause.  This  first  reactionary  move- 
ment against  the  revolutionary  prin- 
ciple has  been  powerfully  supported 
by  the  energetic  measures  of  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament ;  and  if  the  French 
]\Iinistry  has  the  wisdom  to  profit  by 
this  fortunate  conjunction  to  adopt  a 
more  monarchical  policy,  nothing  can 
hereafter  oppose  the  complete  triumph 
of  the  friends  of  order,  especially  in  an 
epoch  when  the  intimate  union  wliich 
subsists  between  the  great  powers  ren- 
ders, so  to  speak,  all  political  compli- 
cations impossible. " 

32.  The  outbreak  of  the  Neapolitan 
revolution  in  1820  excited  the  utmost 
alarm  in  the  German  governments, 
from  its  close  proximity  to  the  dis- 
contented states  of  central  and  north- 
ern Italy.  It  drew  forth  a  confiden- 
tial circular  from  Prince  Metternich 
to  the  different  courts  of  the  Con- 
federacy, in  which  he  stated :  **  The 
recent  events  in  Naples  have  proved, 
with  stronger  evidence  than  any  an- 
terior event  of  the  kind,  that  even  in 
a  state  wisely  and  temperately  gov- 
erned, and  among  a  quiet  people,  con- 
tent with  their  rulers,  the  venom  of 
the  revolutionary  sects  may  produce 
the  most  violent  convulsions,  and  in- 
duce a  sudden  catastrophe.  It  is 
completely  proved  that  it  was  the  in- 
trigues of  the  Carbonari  which  alone, 
without  any  external  shock,  without 
any  cause  even  ]>retended,  have  pro- 
duced the  seditious  movements  which 
have  determined,  in  a  moment  of  dis- 
tress, his  Majesty  the  King  of  Naples 
to  abdicate  the  government,  to  dis- 
solve the  existing  authorities,  and  to 
proclaim  a  constitution  strange  to  his 
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country,  -wlncli  has  not  even  stood  the 
test  of  experience  among  the  people 
where  it  originated ;  in  other  words, 
to  erect  anarchy  into  Law.  The  Em- 
peror is  convinced  that  tliat  unex- 
pected event  will  make  the  deepest 
impression  on  all  the  courts  of  Ger- 
many. It  teaches  by  a  memorable  ex- 
ample, how  dangerous  it  is  to  behold 
with  the  eye  of  indifference  the  move- 
ments of  the  secret  societies  which 
Avork  in  the  dark,  and  how  wisely  the 
princes  of  Germany  have  acted  in 
watching  with  vigilance,  and  repress- 
ing with  severity,  the  first  symptoms 
of  similar  culpable  conspiracies." 

33.  When  such  was  the  terror  ex- 
cited in  the  courts  of  Austria  and 
Prussia,  who  commanded  a  decided 
majority  of  votes  in  the  Diet  and 
Avielded  three-fourths  of  the  military 
force  of  the  Confederacy,  by  the  re- 
volutions of  Spain  and  Naples,  and 
the  spread  of  secret  societies  in  Ger- 
many, it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  principles  of  constitutional  free- 
dom could  make  any  progress.  Ac- 
cordingly, after  a  period  of  prolonged 
discussion,  in  the  form  of  notes,  re- 
solutions, and  protocols,  in  which, 
with  the  progi'ess  of  change  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  the  influence  of  the 
great  military  powers  became  daily 
more  conspicuous,  the  final  and  fun- 
damental act  of  the  Confederacy  was 
unanimously  agreed  to.  It  contained 
various  and  minute  provisions  for  se- 
curing the  Confederacy  from  external 
attack  and  internal  disorder,  which 
rendered  it  impossible  lor  any  single 
state,  especially  of  the  lesser  order,  to 
resist  the  general  will,  as  expressed 
by  the  great  military  powers  who  j)os- 
sessed  a  preponderance  of  votes.*    On 

*  "  Si  dans  un  etat  confedere,  par  snite 
d'une  resistance  des  sujets  contre  I'autorite, 
la  tranquillite  interieiire  est  menanee  im- 
mediateiiient,  et  qu'il  y  ait  a  craindre  une 
propagation  de  mouvenicns  seditieux,  ou 
qu'ime  sedition  reelle  ait  eclate,  et  si  le 
gouvevneinent  lui-iueme,  apres  avoir  ejiuise 
les  raoyens  constitutionnels  et  legaux,  re- 
clame I'assistance  de  la  Confederation,  la 
Difete  est  en  devoir  de  procurer  nn  secours 
prompt  pour  retablir  I'ordre.  Si  dans  ce 
dernier  cas  le  gouvernement  etant  notoire- 
ment  liors  d'etat  de  reprimer  la  sedition  jiar 
sespropres  forces,  et  en  meme  temps eiiijieche 
par  les  circonstances  de  demander  I'assist- 


the  delicate  and  much- canvassed  mat- 
ter of  the  formation  of  constitutions, 
provided  for  by  the  celebrated  13th 
article  of  the  Federal  Act,  it  was  de- 
clared: "Seeing  that,  according  to  tho 
13th  article  of  the  Federal  Act,  and 
the  declarations  subsequently  emitted 
on  that  subject,  there  should  be  state 
constitutions  in  all  the  countries  of 
the  Confederation,  the  Federal  As- 
sembly is  charged  to  take  care  that 
that  resolution  should  not  remain  un- 
executed in  any  confederated  state. 
It  is  reserved  to  the  sovereign  2^rince3 
of  the  confederated  states  to  regulate 
the  internal  affairs,  having  regard  as 
much  to  the  established  ridtts  of  the 
old  estates  which  fonneny  existed, 
as  to  the  relations  resulting  from  ex- 
isting circumstances.  The  constitu- 
tion of  estates  at  present  in  vigour 
camnot  he  changed  hut  in  a  constitu- 
tional ivay.  The  German  Confederacy 
being,  with  the  exception  of  the  free 
towns,  formed  of  sovereign  princes, 
all  the  political ' poiocrs  are  to  ireinain 
vested  in  the  supreme  chief  of  the  state, 
and  the  sovereign  cannot  be  bound  to 
admit  the  co-operation  of  the  estates 
by  a  constitution  but  in  the  exercise 
of  certain  determined  rights.  The  con- 
federated sovereigns  cannot  be  hin- 
dered or  restrained  in  the  performance 
of  tlieir  federal  obligations  by  any 
constitution  of  estates.  When  the 
publicity  of  deliberations  of  the  es- 
tates has  been  accorded  by  the  con- 
stitution, care  must  be  taken  that 
neither  in  the  deliberations  them- 
selves, nor  in  their  publication  by  the 
press,  the  legal  limits  of  the  liberty 
of  speech  of  tlie  press  should  be  passed 
in  a  manner  dangerous  for  the  public 
tranquillity.     When  a  member  of  the 

ance  de  la  Confederation,  Tassemblee  federale 
n'en  est  pas  nioins  obligee  d'intervenir,  meme 
sans  y  etre  invitee,  pour  retablir  i'ordre  et  la 
suretd.  Lorsque  la  tranquillite  publique  et 
I'ordre  legal  sont  menaces  dans  plusieurs 
etats  de  la  Confederation  par  des  associations 
dangcreuses,  et  des  complots  contre  lesquels 
il  ne  pent  etre  pris  des  mesures  suttisantes 
que  par  la  co-operation  du  corps  entier,  I'as- 
s  'lublee  federale  est  appelee  a  mettre  en  de- 
liberation et  a  arreter  de  telles  mesures  aprfes 
en  avoir  prealablement  traite  avec  les  gouv- 
erneinens  qui  sont  menaces  de  i)lus  pres."— 
Arts.  20,  28,  Acte  Final;  ArclUvcs  Diploma' 
tiques,  Iv.  45,  46. 
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Confederation  desires  the  guarantee 
of  the  Confederac}'-  for  a  constitution 
which  has  been  introduced  in  it,  the 
federal  assembly  is  authorised  to  grant 
it.  By  so  doing,  it  acquires  the  right, 
when  the  parties  concerned  require  it, 
to  maintain  the  constitution,  and  to 
smooth  down  tlie  difhculties  which 
may  arise  in  its  execution  or  inter- 
pretation, by  an  amicable  mediation 
or  a  decree-arbitral,  in  so  far  as  other 
means  for  attaining  the  same  object 
may  not  have  been  x^rescribed  by  legis- 
lation." 

34.  Such  was  the  Fixal  Act  which 
formed  the  constitution  of  the  German 

'Confederacy,  which  defined  and  fixed 
its  form  of  federal  and  separate  gov- 
ernment, but  in  the  inverse  ratio  of 
the  Reform  Bill  of  England,  for  it  did 
not  confirm  but  destroyed  the  influence 
of  the  people  in  the  administration  of 
affairs.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  in  a  con- 
federacy thus  constituted,  and  with  a 
preponderating  weight  enjoyed  in  the 
federal  government  by  the  great  mili- 
tary monarchies,  the  growth  of  consti- 
tutional freedom  in  Gennany  by  pacific 
means  was  rendered  impossible.  The 
free  cities,  in  which  the  spirit  of  lib- 
erty burned  with  the  greatest  intensit}*, 
and  a  few  lesser  states  and  large  towns 
by  whom  it  was  shared,  were  com- 
pletely kept  down  by  the  weight  of 
Austria  and  Prussia,  who  not  onl)'- 
commanded  a  majority  of  votes  in  the 
Diet,  but  had  the  whole  military  force 
of  the  Confederacy  at  their  disposal. 
The  clauses  in  the  Final  Act  which  de- 
clared that  "no  constitution  could  be 
changed  but  in  a  constitutional  way," 
and  that  any  state  might  call  upon  the 
Confederacy  to  support  it  if  any  other 
mode  of  change  were  attempted,  were 
decisive,  in  a  Confederacy  constituted 
as  the  German  was,  against  any  pro- 
gressive enlargement  of  popular  rights. 
The  first  gave  the  initiative  in  any 
changes  that  might  be  contemplated 
to  the  constituted  authorities  alone ; 
the  last  brouglit  an  overwhelming  force 
to  crash  any  attempt  to  introduce  them 
by  any  other  n)ode. 

35.  Acc'ordingly,  it  soon  appeared 
that  the  extension  of  constitittional 
freedom  in  Germany  had  been  for  long 


if  not  finally  stopped,  at  least  in  the 
greater  states,  by  this  act.  Austria 
took  no  steps  towards  the  establish- 
ment of  a  constitution  in  her  domin- 
ions ;  Prussia  did  nearly  as  little.  By 
an  edict  issued  on  20tli  January  1820, 
the  public  debt  was  fixed  at  180,091,720 
dollars,  and  the  contraction  of  every 
fresh  debt  was  rendered  dependent 
upon  the  will  of  the  future  Imperial 
Diet,  but  no  mention  was  made  of  re- 
presentation or  estates.  The  definitive 
resolutions  regarding  these  were  pub- 
lished at  Berlin  on  June  5,  1823,  which 
laid  down  regulations  for  the  formation 
and  meeting  o^  provincial  estates,  but 
passed  over  in  silence  the  convocation 
of  any  parliament  or  national  diet  in 
Silesia.  The  Prussian  minister,  in 
communicating  this  decree  of  the  Cab- 
inet of  Berlin  to  the  Federal  Diet, 
said  that  by  this  act  "were  accom- 
plished the  resolutions  taken  in  com- 
mon by  the  founders  of  the  German 
Confederacy  according  to  the  13th  ar- 
ticle of  the  Federal  Act,  and  afterwards 
explamed  by  the  56th  article  of  the 
Final  Act."  He  might  as  well  have 
said  that  Charles  I.  would  have  re- 
deemed his  promise  to  convoke  a  par- 
liament by  publishing  regulations  for 
the  election  of  town-councils,  or  Scotch 
county  commissioners  of  supply. 

36.  The  detemiination  of  the  ruling 
powers  in  Germany  to  elude  all  de- 
mands from  their  subjects  for  perform- 
ance of  the  promise  given  in  the  Fed- 
eral Act — that  constitutions  should  be 
everywhere  established,  and  that  the 
Confederacy  Avould  enforce  perform- 
ance of  that  undertaking — was  strik- 
ingly evinced  in  the  same  year,  in  the 
proceeding  which  took  place  in  regard 
to  a  petition  from  tlie  prelates  and 
C(|uestrian  order  in  Holstein  to  the 
Diet,  to  enforce  upon  their  sovereign, 
the  King  of  Denmark,  tlie  formation 
of  a  constitution.  The  Diet  eluded 
this  petition  in  the  first  instance  by  a 
resolution,  which  a[ipeared  reasonable, 
that  they  would  give  the  ministers  of 
the  King  time  to  prepare  a  constitu- 
tion ;  accomi)anying  that  resolution 
with  a  report  which  sufficiently  indi- 
cated the  prevailing  inllucnce'in  its 
majority,   and  the  manner  in  which. 
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the  demand  for  constitutions  would  be 
received  by  them.*  And,  finally,  Avhen 
tlie  demand  for  a  constitution  could  no 
longer  be  put  otF  by  a  request  for  time, 
the  matter  was  disposed  of  ^tnanimous- 
hj  by  the  adoption  of  the  following  re- 
solution proposed  by  Austria:  "The 
Diet  having  now  acquired  the  cer- 
tainty that  the  ancient  constitution  of 
Holstein  is  no  longer  in  activity,  the 
reclamation  of  the  prelates  and  eques- 
trian order  in  the  duchy  of  Holstein 
■is  refused  as  inadmissible,  according 
to  the  56th  article  of  the  Final  Act. 
Nevertheless  it  is  intimated  to  the  pe- 
titioners for  their  satisfaction,  that  the 
King  of  Denmark,  according  to  the 
reiterated  assurances  given  to  the  Diet 
by  liis  representatives,  has  pledged 
himself  to  give  to  the  duchy  of  Hol- 
stein a  constitution  which,  according 
to  the  55tli  article  of  the  Final  Act,  is 
to  combine,  so  far  as  possible,  regard 
to  ancient  rights  with  reference  to  the 
actual  circumstances  of  the  present 
time. " 

37.   It  became  evident  from  these 

*  "  Sa  Majeste  rEmpereiir  ne  trouvera  ja- 
mais convenable,  que  cette  Assemblee  fixe 
des  termes  aux  princes  souverains  de  la  Con- 
federation pour  donner  des  constitutions  a 
leurs  etats.  S.  31. 1,  a  non  seulement  a  I'egavd 
du  Roi  de  Daneniarek,  mais  encore  envers 
tous  les  liauts  confederes,  sa  parlaite  confi- 
anee  qu'ils  reuipliront  lidelement  les  devoirs 
qu'ils  out  contractes  en  cette  qualite,  et  elle 
sait  apprecier  la  prudence  et  les  soins  pater- 
nels  avec  lesquels  les  affaires  ont  ete  pre- 
parees  dans  les  etats  de  la  Confederation. 
S'il  etait  aussi  facile  de  donner  des  constitu- 
tions, que  se  le  ligurent  dans  leur  imagina- 
tion quelques  ecrivaius  uiodernes,  alors  les 
homines  d'etat  que  les  princes  d'AUemagne 
ont  charges  avec  une  entiere  confiance  de  ce 
grand  ouvrage  meriteraient  des  reproches 
pour  leurs  delais,  mais  les  exemples  si  in- 
structifs  que  nous  offre  I'histoire  ne  doivent 
assurement  pas  etre  perdus  pour  nous.  Tous 
les  jours  nous  voyons  les  peuj^les  saisir  avide- 
ment  les  constitutions  conime  I'ideal  du  plus 
grand  bonheur  sur  la  terre,  et  nous  les  voyons 
ensuite  gouter  une  veritable  satisfaction, 
lorsque  par  leur  propre  force  ou  par  un  se- 
cours  etranger  ils  se  sont  delivres  de  la  con- 
stitutiouqu'uue  mainperverseles  a  contraints 
d'adopter.  L'AlIemand  reflechi,  ayant  egard 
a  la  maniere  prudente  dont  son  souverain 
pere  traite  tout  avec  maturite  ne  se  mefiera 
point  de  la  purete  des  intentions  du  gouv- 
ernement,  et  TAlleniand  fidelc  reconnaissant 
de  ces  soins  iiaternels  (jui  embrassant  tous 
les  rapport.?  s'attachera  encore  plus  intime- 
nient  a  son  souverain." — Rapport  dc  la  Com- 
mission de  la  Diete  a  Frankfort,  10th  July  1S23. 


proceedings  that  the  only  steps  tOAvard.s 
constitutional  government  which  the 
larger  states  of  Germany  were  to  ob- 
tain at  this  time,  in  implement  of  tlie 
promise  contained  in  the  Federal  Act, 
was  to  be  found  in  the  provincial 
estates  of  Prussia.  By  the  edict  of 
June  5,  1823,  regarding  them,  it  was 
enacted :  1.  That  the  provincial  estates 
shall  be  put  into  activity ;  2.  Tliat  the 
possession  of  landed  property  should 
be  the  condition  of  admission  into 
them ;  3.  That  the  provincial  estates 
are  the  legal  organ  of  the  different 
classes  of  subjects  in  each  province. 
The  provincial  estates  arc  called  on  to 
deliberate,  not  only  on  projects  of  laws 
affecting  the  local  interests  of  their 
own  provinces,  but  also,  so  long  as 
estates-general  were  not  convoked,  the 
projects  of  such  laws  as  propose  changes 
in  the  rights  of  persons  or  of  property. 
The  King  reserved  to  himself  the  right 
to  fix  the  epoch  of  assembling  the  es- 
tates-general, and  the  manner  in  Avhich 
it  should  be  formed  from  the  provin- 
cial estates.  The  elections  were  to  be 
for  six  years,  and  the  diets  were  to  be 
convoked  during  the  first  six  years 
every  two  years.  The  president  and 
vice-president  M'cre  to  be  named  by  the 
King.  The  members  of  the  provincial 
estates  were  divided  into  three  classes : 
1.  The  equestrian  order,  into  which 
certain  families  were  to  have  entrance 
by  right  of  birth ;  2.  The  members  for 
towns,  who  should  be  proprietors  in 
them,  or  members  of  their  magistra- 
cies ;  3.  The  order  of  peasants,  or  pro- 
prietors of  free  lands  or  hereditary 
farms.  In  the  provinces  where  there 
were  most  nobles,  the  deputies  of  the 
towns  and  the  countiy  were  to  be  at 
least  equal  to  the  equestrian  order — 
into  which  last  would  be  admitted  not 
only  persons  of  noble  descent,  but  those 
who  had  acquired  their  estates. 

38.  The  principle  of  this  system  of 
representation,  and  the  motives  which 
liad  led  to  its  being  so  long  withheld, 
Avere  thus  expressed  in  a  letter  from 
Count  Bernstorff",  the  Prus.sian  minis- 
ter of  foreign  affairs,  to  all  the  Prus- 
sian legations :  ' '  The  King  of  Prussia, 
the  sincere  friend  of  freedom,  and  fa- 
ther of  a  faithful  and  devoted  people. 
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has  never  hesitated  a  single  instant  to 
abide  by  his  royal  word  spontaneously 
given  in  1815,  by -which  he  engaged  to 
organise  anew  the  representation  of 
the  Prussian  people.  The  principle 
of  that  representation,  established  for 
ages  in  Germany,  is  that  of  deputation 
I5Y  ORDERS.  It  is  that  ancient  prin- 
ciple and  legitimate  right  -which  tlie 
Government  felt  it  -was  bound  to  adapt 
to  the  -vv-ants  and  the  interests  of  the 
age.  It  -u-as  necessary  to  study  the  pre- 
existing relations,  the  base  of  the  in- 
stitutions -uhich  were  to  be  founded, 
to  ascertain  the  real  wishes  of  the  21a- 
tion,  and  to  meditate  on  the  obstacles 
which  thwart  and  the  dangers  which 
accompany  innovation.  Doubtless  it 
■v\-ould  have  been  easy  to  proclaim  a 
constitution  of  paper  according  to  the 
abstract  theories  of  the  day,  but  such 
constitiitions  never  endure.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  Prussian  Government 
had  anothermotive  for  proceeding  -with 
caution,  and  that  was  the  universal 
agitation  which  prevailed  in  all  coun- 
tries, and  the  efforts  of  innovators,  and 
enthusiasts  especially,  by  means  of  se- 
cret societies.  It  was  indispensable 
that  that  fermentation  should  be  calm- 
ed, in  order  that  the  new  institutions 
should  be  presented  as  a  free  gift  of 
the  royal  wisdom,  not  as  a  concession 
extorted  from  them  by  the  spirit  of 
revolution." 

39.  This  circular  reveals  the  dread 
which  the  Prussian  Government  enter- 
tained of  the  secret  societies,  which 
had  overturned  the  thrones  in  all  the 
monarchies  of  southern  Europe,  and 
had  such  extensive  ramifications  in 
Central  and  Northern  Germany.  The 
extension  of  these  secret  societies  to 
the  universities  in  an  especial  manner 
excited  the  apprehensions  of  Govern- 
ment, and  tlie  chief  of  them,  entitled 
the  "  Annorica,"  Avas  denounced  by 
name,  and  its  members  subjected  to 
various  disabilities.  The  students  at 
the  universities  were  coni])elled  at  the 
termination  of  their  studies,  if  they 
desired  to  become  candidates  for  any 
public  employment,  to  declare  that 
they  regretted  having  taken  part  in 
it,  if  they  had  done  so,  and  that  they 
Avould  never  belon^r  to  associations  of 


a  similar  nature.  In  addition  to  this 
they  were  obliged  to  pass  a  year  out 
of  Berlin  "or  the  cities  containing  uni- 
versities, and  remain  during  all  that 
period  under  the  surveillance  of  the 
public  authorities.  Students  of  medi- 
cine could  not  obtain  their  degrees  but 
on  the  same  conditions. 

40.  The  constitution  thus  given  at 
the  eleventh  hour  to  the  pro-snnces  of 
Pnissia  Avas  the  shadow  of  a  represen- 
tative government,  and  but  the  sha- 
dow. The  estates  thus  established  pos- 
sessed no  real  authority  in  the  state, 
and  they  were  to  be  convoked  at  such 
distant  periods  that  they  could  not 
exercise  any  material  influence  on  the 
opinions  of  its  inhabitants.  The}'  had 
neither  the  initiating  of  laws,  nor  the 
power  of  rejecting  them,  nor  the  power  of 
grantmg  or  withholding  supplies,  plac- 
ing or  displacing  ministers,  or  control- 
ling the  march  of  internal  government 
or  foreign  administration.  "With  the 
exception  of  the  local  concerns  of  then* 
respective  provinces,  the  estates  could 
do  nothing  but  express  their  opinion 
concerning  proposed  changes  in  the 
laws  regarding  person  or  property, 
which  changes  were  to  emanate  only 
from  the  ministers  of  the  Crown.  In 
all  respects  the  powers  and  duties  thus 
devolved  upon  the  provincial  assem- 
blies very  closely  resembled  those  en- 
joyed by  the  town -councils  in  Eng- 
land, or  the  commissioners  of  supply 
or  burgh  magistrates  in  Scotland,  who 
are  elected  by  certain  classes  of  the 
people  for  the  performance  of  certam 
duties  under  Government,  and  are  at 
liberty  when  assembled  to  express  their 
opinions  on  proposed  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment which  may  appear  to  affect  their 
interests,  but  enjoy  no  power,  save  by 
the  influence  of  that  opinion  on  the 
Government,  of  either  advancing  or 
obstructing  them. 

41.  This  shadow  of  a  representation 
was  so  obviously  a  deviation  from  that 
which  had  been  solemnly  promised 
by  the  King  in  1815,  and  san(;tioned 
by  the  13th  article  of  the  Federal 
Act,  that  it  is  probable  that,  despite 
the  great  weight  of  the  military  mon- 
archies in  the  Confederacy,  it  would 
have   led   to   serious   disturbances  in 
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Prussia  and  the  whole  north  of  Ger- 
many long  before  the  great  convulsion 
of  1848,  had  it  not  been  for  the  influ- 
ence of  two  circumstances  which  calm- 
ed the  public  mind,  and  gave  a  differ- 
ent direction  to  the  general  thought. 
The  first  of  these  was  the  beneficial 
effect  of  some  of  the  measures  adopted 
by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  em- 
bodied in  the  Federal  Act.  Perhaps 
the  most  important  of  these  were  cer- 
tain regulations  which  provided  for  the 
free  navigation  of  rivers,  particularly 
the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe,  by  the  acts  of 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  9th  June  1815, 
and  of  the  Federal  Diet  at  subsequent 
periods.  By  a  most  important  act  also, 
which  applied  to  all  Germany,  con- 
cerning the  exportation  of  goods,  it 
-\vas  provided  that  all  restrictions  or 
duties  which  limited  or  burdened  the 
transmission  of  goods  from  one  state  of 
the  Confederacy  to  another  should  be 
•abolished.  *  The  effects  of  these  enact- 
ments upon  the  material  prosperity  of 
Germany  were  immense.  They  created 
all  the  states  of  the  Confederacy  into 
one  vast  empire,  which  not  only  en- 
joyed the  inestimable  blessings  of  in- 
ternal peace  and  external  security,  but 
gave  them  the  hardly  less  important 
advantages  of  free  trade  and  communi- 
cation among  each  other ;  and  its  great 
rivers,  instead  of  being  subjected  as 
heretofore  to  endless  tolls  and  exac- 
tions for  the  advantage  of  the  petty 
sovereigns  Avho  dwelt  upon  their  banks, 
were  restored  to  the  destination  assign- 
ed them  by  nature — that  of  being  the 
arteries  and  natural  canals,  which  dif- 
fused wealth  and  prosperity  through 
the  state. 

42.  The  next  circumstance  which 
tended  to  deaden,  for  a  time  at  least, 
the  ardent  wish  of  the  people  of  North- 
ern Germany  for  free  institutions,  was 

*  "Sont  compris  dans  la  franchise  feclerale 
d'exportatiou  les  biens  de  toute  espece  pas- 
sant d'mu'tat  de  la  Confederation  dans  I'autre, 
soit  par  suite  d'eniigration  ou  a  titre  de  suc- 
cession de  vente  d'echaiige,  donation,  dot,  ou 
d'auti'C  mani&i-e,  et  tout  iinpot  qui  restreint 
I'exportation  des  biens  entre  les  etats  qui 
font  pai-tie  de  la  Confederation,  ou  de  la  pro- 
priete  des  biens  entre  les  sujets  des  etats  cou- 
federes,  est  declare  aboli."— Decision  de  la 
Difete  Federale,  June  23,  1827;  Archives  Dip- 
.loinati'iucs,  iv.  \\  Wd. 
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the  uncommon  wisdom  and  beneficent 
measures  of  the  Government  of  Prussia 
during  the  quarter  of  a  century  which 
followed  the  termination  of  the  war. 
Her  leading  statesmen  during  that 
period,  Hardenberg,  Bernstorff,  Hum- 
boldt, and  many  others,  were  men  of 
great  capacity  and  enlarged  views,  who 
had  learned  wisdom  and  become  prac- 
tically acquainted  with  affairs  in  the 
school  of  adversity,  and  who,  having 
seen  their  country  extricated  by  a  mir- 
acle from  the  jaws  of  destruction,  ap- 
plied their  great  talents  earnestly  and 
iudefatigably  to  the  healing  of  its 
wounds  and  the  amelioration  of  its 
institutions.  It  is  often  more  easy  to 
do  this  in  a  despotic  than  in  a  free 
country,  when  the  government  of  the 
former  is  in  good  hands,  just  as  it  is 
more  easy  to  do  mischief,  because  in 
either  case  the  march  of  government  is 
less  restrained  by  the  efforts  for  good 
or  evil  of  party.  Prussia  had  suffered 
so  dreadfully  in  consequence  of  its  con- 
quest by  France,  and  its  long  occupa- 
tion by  the  troops  of  that  country, 
that  social  improvement  had  become 
visibly  to  all  classes,  from  the  prince 
to  the  peasant,  a  matter  of  state  neces- 
sit}".  This  overwhelming  pressure,  like 
seasons  of  adversity  upon  an  indivi- 
dual, produced  the  most  salutary  ef- 
fects, and  there  is  perhaps  not  to  be 
found  in  the  annals  of  the  world  a 
period  when  more  wise  and  beneficent 
internal  legislation  was  applied  to  a 
people,  or  its  fruits  ajtpeared  in  a  more 
sudden  burst  of  general  prosperity. 

4-3.  An  account  has  been  given,  in  a 
former  work,  of  the  admirable  reforms, 
the  offspring  of  necessity,  which  the 
Prussian  Government,  under  the  able 
guidance  of  Stein  and  Scharnhorst,  in- 
troduced in  1807  and  1808,  after  the 
peace  of  Tilsit,  into  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary administration  of  the  monarchy, 
and  which,  beyond  all  doubt,  prepared 
in  silence,  beneath  the  cold  shade  of 
adversity,  the  glorious  resurrection  of 
1813."  The  same  system  was  continued 
Avitli  unabated  vigour  after  the  general 
peace  had  relieved  the  Government  of 
the  crushing  weight  of  the  warlike 
armaments,  and  left  them  leisure  to 

*  Hht.  of  Europe,  1789-1815,  c.  51,  §8-15. 
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attend  to  the  all-important  concerns 
of  their  civil  administration.  ' '  Every- 
thing for  the  people,  nothing  by  them, " 
which  Xapoleon  described  as  the  true 
secret  of  government,  was  the  rul- 
ing principle  of  their  administration. 
Hence  the  greatest  solicitude  "was 
evinced  for  the  instruction  of  the  peo- 
ple in  all  grades,  from  the  humble 
l^arish  school  to  the  highest  depart- 
ments of  science  in  the  universities, 
■svhich,  as  already  mentioned,  was  at- 
tended with  such  success  that  Prussia 
may  now  with  justice  take  its  place  as 
the  most  generally  educated  country 
in  Europe.  The  peasantry  were  every- 
where emancipated  from  the  remains 
of  feudal  servitude,  and  intrusted,  as 
well  as  the  burghers,  with  the  choice 
of  municipal  magistrates,  who  had  the 
entire  direction  of  their  civic  and 
local  concerns.  Provincial  assemblies, 
though  endowed  as  yet  with  no  real 
power,  gave  the  j)eople,  at  stated 
though  distant  intervals,  a  legitimate 
channel  whereby  to  make  known  their 
opinion  upon  any  changes  projected 
by  the  Government  in  matters  affect- 
ing their  persons  or  properties.  Free 
trade  Avas  established  in  its  most  un- 
limited sense,  not  only  between  all 
the  provinces  of  the  Empire,  but  be- 
tween all  the  states  of  the  Confede- 
racy ;  all  restraints  were  removed  from 
the  navigation  of  the  rivers  ;  and  hith- 
erto unheard-of  markets  were  opened 
up  in  every  direction  for  the  produc- 
tions of  industry.  New  universities 
were  established  at  Berlin,  Breslau, 
and  Bonn,  all  respectably  endowed, 
and  furnished  with  valuable  libraries 
and  museums  ;  and  schools  to  such  an 
extent  were  set  on  foot  over  the  whole 
country,  that  the  Avish  of  George  III. 
in  regard  to  his  British  subjects  was 
realised:  "Every  man  in  the  king- 
dom could  read  his  Bible."  In  1821 
an  extremely  useful  regulation  was 
published  for  the  division  of  commons ; 
in  1822,  one  for  the  establisliment  of 
an  extra  post.  Finally,  an  admirable 
.system  of  military  organisation  drew 
forth,  Avithout  oppression,  tlie  whole 
physical  strength  of  the  state  in  de- 
fence of  the  country.  Every  man,  of 
whatever  rank,  was  bound  to  render 


three  years'  service,  between  eighteen 
and  twenty-one,  in  the  regular  army, 
and  was  liable  up  to  the  age  of  tliirty- 
nine  to  do  duty  in  the  landwehr,— a 
system  which,  without  diverting  any 
individual  permanently,  except  those 
who  chose  arms  as  a  profession,  from 
pacific  life,  trained  all  to  military  duties, 
and  inspired  all  Avith  military  spirit. 

44.  Social  and  political  reforms  of 
this  description,  Avhich  remove  the 
fetters  from  industn,'  and  enlarge  the 
means  of  Avellbeing  to  all  classes,  may 
for  a  considerable  time  stifle  the  voice 
of  complaint,  and  Aveaken  the  desire 
for  change  ;  but  their  ultimate  effect, 
in  an  intelligent  community,  is  to  in- 
crease them.  The  reason  is,  that  they 
create  or  extend  a  middle  class  in  so- 
ciety, AA-hich,  Avith  the  acquisition  of 
wealth  and  independence,  inevitably 
becomes  inspired  Avith  the  desire  to 
share  in  or  even  monopolise  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  state.  Hence  it  Avas 
that  the  feudal  noblesse  everyAvhere 
entertained  such  jealousy  of  the  bor- 
oughs Avhich  threatened  to  encroach 
on  their  exclusive  jurisdiction,  and 
that  a  natural  alliance  sprang  up  be- 
tween them  and  the  sovereign  for  de- 
fence against  their  common  enemy. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  rapid 
groAvth  of  population,  AA'ealth,  and 
prosperity  in  Prussia,  Avould  have  had 
its  usual  effect  of  inducing  a  struggle 
for  political  poAver  much  earlier  than 
it  actually  occurred,  Avere  it  not  for 
another  event  AA'hich  occurred  ere  long, 
and  for  a  considerable  period  totally 
altered  the  ideas  and  prevailing  pas- 
sions of  men.  That  event  Avas  the 
French  Revolution  of  1830. 

45.  Calamitous  in  every  quarter  to 
the  interests  of  freedom,  that  great 
event  AA-as  in  an  especial  manner  fatal 
to  Teutonic  libert}'.  It  gave  a  ncAV 
direction  to  men's  minds,  and  in  the 
end  for  a  course  of  years  substituted 
the  terror  of  French  conquest  for  the 
sturdy  spirit  of  German  independence. 
Exciting  the  revolutionary  passions  in 
the  very  highest  degree  in  the  smaller 
states  and  free  cities  of  tlie  Confed- 
eracy, and  occasioning,  as  lias  been 
already  seen,  tumults  in  many,  rcA'olu- 
tiou  in  some,  it  proportionably  aug- 
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mented  the  alarm  of  the  great  military 
monarchies  in  Avhich  the  power  of  the 
sword  was  really  vested.  The  diplo- 
matic relations  between  Austria  and 
Prussia  were  immediately,  upon  the 
fall  of  Charles  X.,  drawn  closer,  and 
military  preparations  on  a  great  scale 
commenced  in  both  countries  to  meet 
the  expected  invasion  of  the  French. 
The  Austrian  army  was  raised  to 
360,000  men,  of  whom  80,000  men 
were  sent  to  Italy,  and  40,000  sta- 
tioned on  the  Gallician  frontier  ;  while 
in  Prussia  two  armies  were  formed, 
one  of  80,000  men  under  Prince  Wil- 
liam, and  one  of  75,000  under  General 
P)orstel,  whose  headquarters  were  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  The  warlike  spirit  be- 
came universal  in  the  Prussian  youth  ; 
it  entirely  and  at  once  supplanted  that 
of  internal  discontent.  "A  national 
sentiment,"  says  tlie  annalist,  "then 
got  entire  possession  of  the  Prussian 
youth.  Terror  at  the  thoughts  of  the 
conquest  of  1814  and  1815  slipping 
from  their  hands,  and  a  jealous  dread 
of  the  tricolor  flag,  formed  an  effectual 
harrier  against  the  revolutionary  con- 
tagion." 

46.  These  sentiments,  so  natural  in 
a  country  in  whicli  the  national  feel- 
ings had  been  recently  so  strongly 
roused,  and  which  had  only  been  de- 
livered by  a  unanimous  and  unparal- 
leled effort  from  the  grinding  tyranny 
of  French  domination,  were  greatly 
increased  and  worked  up  to  a  per- 
fect climax  by  the  Belgian  and  Polish 
revolutions.  When  the  Cabinets  of 
Vienna  and  Berlin  beheld  Belgium 
revolutionised,  and  the  Kingdom  of 
the  Netherlands  dissevered,  Italy  in 
a  general  revolutionary  convulsion, 
Switzerland  shaking  to  its  centre,  and 
Poland  in  the  throes  of  mortal  struggle 
for  recovery  of  its  independence,  they 
not  unreasonably  supposed  that  a  gen- 
eral war  was  approaching,  and  took 
their  measures  accordingly.  When 
the  people  saw  the  French  republicans 
indulging  in  visions  of  universal  con- 
quest, and  the  dubs  resounding  with 
declamations  about  advancing  their 
<-'agles  to  the  Elbe,  the  Vistula,  and 
the  Danube,  they  were  seized  with  the 


old  dread  of  French  conquest.  They 
knew,  by  dear-bought  experience,  what 
followed  the  victories  of  the  republi- 
cans. They  had  not  forgotten  what 
ensued  after  the  battle  of  Jena.  Merci- 
less requisitions,  grievous  taxes,  they 
were  well  aware,  stalked  in  the  rear  of 
the  tricolor  flag.  The  landwehr  was 
now  called  out  in  all  the  states  of  the 
Confederacy,  and  the  people  every- 
where joyfully  obeyed  the  summons. 
They  repaired  to  their  several  rallying- 
points  singing  the  songs  of  Korner, 
recounting  the  victories  of  the  Father- 
land. The  querulous  discontent  of  the 
journalists  and  students  in  a  few  towns 
was  drowned  in  the  loud  shout  of 
national  exultation.  Severe  measiu'es 
were  enacted  by  the  Governments 
against  the  licence  of  the  press  and 
the  machinations  of  the  secret  societies, 
but  they  did  not  require  to  be  put  in 
execution.  The  recreants  to  the  cause 
of  Germany  had  already  been  gibbeted 
on  the  scaffold  of  popular  indignation. 
Such  were  the  effects  which  followed 
the  triumph  of  the  Barricades  in  tlie 
cause  of  liberty  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Rhine  !  If  the  demon  of  tyranny 
had  been  given  his  choice  of  the  event 
which  was  most  effectually  to  serve 
the  cause  of  despotism  in  Europe,  he 
could  not  have  selected  an}'  one  which 
would  answer  his  purpose  so  effectually 
as  the  triumph  of  the  three  glorious 
days  in  Paris. 

47.  Still  greater  was  the  impression 
produced  in  Germany  by  the  entente 
cordiale  which  ensued  between  France 
and  England  in  consequence  of  the 
Reform  revolution  in  the  latter  coun- 
try. AVhen  the  reality  and  sincerity 
of  this  new  and  unprecedented  alliance 
were  evinced  in  the  union  of  the  two 
kingdoms  to  support  the  pretensions 
of  Belgimn  against  Holland,  and  the 
junction  of  the  fleets  of  the  one  power 
Avith  the  armies  of  the  other  to  effect 
the  reduction  of  the  citadel  of  Ant- 
werp, a  universal  consternation  seized 
the  whole  Fatherland.  It  seemed  im- 
possible that  Germany  could  avoid 
being  drawn  into  the  quarrel,  for  the 
King  of  the  Netherlands  had  appealed, 
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Diet  of  Frankfort  to  protect  liim  in 
Ms  rights  to  that  dnchy,  which  formed 
part  of  the  Confederacy.  In  truth, 
Europe  then  stood  on  the  verge  of  a 
general  war,  and  nothing  but  the  dread 
of  the  united  power  of  France  and 
England,  and  the  financial  embarrass- 
ment which  had  been  bequeathed  to 
all  nations  by  the  unparalleled  exer- 
tions of  the  last  conflict,  prevented  it 
from  breaking  out.  But  though  these 
causes  averted  hostilities  even  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  when  every  hostile  pre- 
2^aration  had  been  made,  they  did  not 
stop  the  consequences  of  the  crisis  to 
the  cause  of  constitutional  freedom 
in  Gei-many;  and  those  consequences 
were  great  and  lasting. 

48.  Kot  content  with  taking  the 
most  stringent  measures  against  the 
liberty  of  the  press  in  her  own  terri- 
tories, Austria  took  advantage  of  the 
general  consternation  to  propose,  and 
had  influence  enough  in  the  Diet  to 
carry,  various  measures  which  in  a  man- 
ner extinguished  freedom  of  thought 
■and  expression  throughout  the  Con- 
federacy. The  fermentation  of  men's 
minds,  especially  in  the  lesser  states, 
where  representative  assemblies  were 
established  and  a  certain  degree  of 
liberty  of  the  press  existed,  was  such 
that  it  was  evident  that,  if  it  went  on, 
a  civil  war  or  breaking  up  of  the  Con- 
federacy would  ine\atably  ensue.  In 
this  crisis  the  measures  of  the  Diet, 
under  the  guidance  of  Metternich, 
were  vigorous  and  decisive.  Not  con- 
tent with  simply  demanding,  as  it  had 
done  in  the  preceding  year,  the  execu- 
tion by  the  separate  sovereigns  of  the 
decree  against  the  licentiousness  of  the 
press  and  popular  assemblages,  it  went 
a  step  farther,  and,  by  a  resolution  on 
jNIarch  2,  suppressed  of  its  own  au- 
thority three  leading  journals  on  the 
liberal  side — viz.,  the  German  Tribune 
and  Messenger  of  the  West,  which  were 
published  in  Pihenish  Bavaria,  and  the 
Wings  of  Time  at  Frankfort.  This 
decree  was  accompanied  by  another, 
which  interdicted  the  editors  of  and 
writers  in  them  from  engaging  in  any 
similar  undertaking.  This  was  shortly 
after  followed  by  decrees  of  the  Diet 
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on  the  28th  June  and  oth  Jul}-,  which 
in  a  manner  extinguished  the  constitu- 
tional liberties  of  Germany.  By  tliem 
it  was  declared— 1.  The  states  of  the 
Confederacy  are  not  bound  to  sanction 
the  decrees  of  the  chambers  in  par- 
ticular states,  except  in  so  far  as  they 
are  in  harmony  with  the  principles  of 
the  Confederacy.  2.  Any  refusal  by 
the  chambers  to  raise  or  sanction  taxes 
in  a  particular  state  is  to  be  held  as  an 
act  of  rebellion,  Avhich  the  Confederacy 
is  bound  to  suppress  by  force.  3.  The 
internal  legislation  of  particular  states 
is  not  to  be  permitted  to  run  counter 
to  the  general  objects  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, or  thwart  the  execution  of  the 
decrees  of  the  Diet.  4.  A  commission 
shall  be  nominated  by  the  Diet,  to  last 
for  six  years,  Avith  power  to  watch  over 
the  proceedings  of  the  chambers  and 
enforce  obedience  to  this  resolution.* 
The  confederated  governments  engage 
to  adopt  and  supi)ort  measures  calcu- 
lated to  prevent  any  attack  upon  the 
Confederacy  in  the  assembly  of  its 
estates.  6.  The  Diet  alone  has  the 
right  to  interpret  the  Federal  Act  and 
the  Final  Act  of  Vienna. 

49,  By  another  resolution,  passed 
on  July  5,  the  introduction  was  pro- 
hibited, in  all  the  states  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, of  every  foreign  periodical  pub- 
lication, containing  less  than  twenty 
pages,  printed  in  German  in  any  for- 
eign countiy ;  all  political  associations 
were  interdicted,  as  well  as  popular 
fetes  not  consecrated  by  usage,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  constituted  au- 
thorities ;  all  political  speeches  at  such 
meetings,  though  authorised,  were  ab- 
solutely prohibited,  as  were  the  bear- 
ing of  any  colours  not  belonging  to  the 
nation  of  the  person  wearing  them, 
and  all  planting  of  trees  of  liberty ;  a 
great  many  minute  and  rigorous  ena(;t- 
ments  were  decreed  regarding  the  pro- 
fessors and  students  of  universities 
from  whom  so  much  danger  was  ap- 
prehended ;  finally,  every  government 

*  This  connnission  was  composed  of  M.  de 
Muncli,  minister  of  Austria,  de  Naglos  of 
Prussiii,  de  Mantcuilel  of  Saxony,  of  de  Trott 
of  WiiitembevK,  and  rechliii  of  Denmark  for 
Ilolstein.— -^IjiJi.  Uist.t  xv.  I33t>,  uote. 
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of  the  Confederacy  engaged  to  exercise 
the  most  rigorous  surveillance  over  its 
own  subjects  and  strangers  Avithin  its 
bounds,  and  engaged  mutually  to  give 
lip  political  otlenders  wlio  might  take 
refuge  Avithin  their  bounds  from  tiie 
neighbouring  states.  By  another  re- 
solution of  the  Diet,  on  the  19th  July, 
two  journals  in  the  grand-duchy  of 
Baden  were  suppressed,  and  with  them 
expired  the  last  remnants  of  the  liberty 
of  the  press  in  Germany. 

50.  These  decisive  resolutions  of  the 
German  Diet  created  an  immense  sen- 
sation in  western  Europe,  and  gave 
rise  to  the  most  acrimonious  debates 
and  vehement  condemnation  both  in 
the  Liberal  journals  and  the  legislative 
assemblies  of  France  and  England. 
"These  decrees,"  it  was  said  in  both, 
"  consummate  the  labours  of  the  con- 
gresses of  Laybach,  of  Troppau,  and 
of  Carlsbad ;  strip  the  Germans  of  all 
the  guarantees  of  liberty  provided  for 
them  in  the  organic  act  of  the  Con- 
federacy, \nolate  the  constitutions  es- 
tablished by  common  accord  between 
governments  and  the  jieople,  and  sap 
the  foundation  of  representative  gov- 
ernments, by  placing  the  national  as- 
semblies under  a  special  and  foreign 
surveillance,  and  denying  them  the 
right  to  refuse  to  vote  taxes  or  of  con- 
trolling their  expenditure."  Multi- 
tudes of  i^etitions  were  presented  from 
the  free  to\\Tis  and  liberal  constitu- 
encies in  the  lesser  states  of  Gennany 
against  these  decrees,  but  in  vain.* 
They  remained  the  standing  laAV  of  the 
Confederacy,  and  being  supported  by 
300,000  armed  men,  resistance  to  them 
was  out  of  the  question.  The  impas- 
sioned declamations  on  the  subject  in 

*  "What  have  we  to  do  with  Austria,  that 
old,  musty,  worm-eaten  hollow  trunk?  It 
will  be  dashed  to  the  ground  by  tlie  worms 
of  time,  and  in  the  storm  will  crush  all  those 
who  sought  shelter  beneath  its  boughs.  What 
advantage  can  absolute  Pnissia  oiler  to  con- 
stitutional Bavaria,  that  treacherous  cane 
which  pierces  through  tlie  hand  that  thinks 
by  leaning  on  it  to  find  supjiort?  How  can 
Prussia  protect  the  rights  of  Bavaria,  that 
red-hot  Moloch,  to  which,  Avith  treacherous 
madness,  a  father  must  offer  up  his  own 
cliild?  What  protection  would  be  to  us  that 
iron  colossus  with  feet  of  clay  ?    Oh,  King  ! 


the  English  Parliament  and  French 
Chambers  only  confirmed  the  Cabinets 
of  Vienna  and  Berlin  in  their  resolu- 
tion to  persevere  in  the  measures  of 
repression  which  they  had  adopted,  fov 
they  regarded  them  as  the  two  great 
revolutionary  powers;  and  from  the 
violence  of  their  language  against  these 
decrees,  they  took  the  measure  of  the 
opinion  they  entertained  of  the  eflect 
they  Avere  likely  to  have  in  arresting 
the  revolutionary  contagion. 

51 .  These  decrees  were  folloAved  soon 
after  by  another  measure,  Avhich  indi- 
cated still  more  decisively  the  deter- 
mination of  the  military  poAvers  of 
Germany  to  put  down  the  revolution- 
ary attempts  Avhich  originated  in  its 
lesser  states  and  free  cities.  On  April 
3,  1833,  Avhen  the  minds  of  the  Liberal 
party  Avere  A'iolently  agitated  by  the 
sudden  dissolution  of  the  Chambers  in 
Hesse-Cassel  and  Wiirtemberg,  Avhich 
had  just  taken  place,  a  riot  of  a  very 
serious  kind  broke  out  in  Frankfort- 
on-the-^Maine,  Avhicli  soon  assumed  the 
character  of  an  insurrection.  There 
could  be  nothing  very  formidable  in 
.such  a  movement  in  a  little  republic 
not  containing  above  80,000  inhabi- 
tants ;  but  it  assumed  a  very  different 
aspect  when  it  Avas  recollected  that  it 
Avas  the  seat  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Diet,  and  entertained  relations  AA'ith 
the  disaffected  in  all  parts  of  Germany. 
The  tumult  Avas  put  doAAm  by  the  un- 
aided forces  of  the  magistrates,  though 
not  Avithout  difficulty,  for  the  insur- 
gents fought  Avith  great  courage  and 
desperation,  and  many  lives  Avere  lost 
on  both  sides.  It  appeared,  however, 
from  the  examination  of  the  prisoners 
taken,  that  the  conspiracy  had  exten- 

thy  people  adjures  thee  aloud,  close  not  the 
unhappy  alliance  Avith  these  absolute  poAvers 
— drive  the  tempter  back;  trifle  not  Avith  the 
affections  of  the  BaA-arians ;  quit  not  thy 
people  in  the  hour  of  trial  and  of  danger,  that 
thou  mayest  not,  Avhen  too  late,  have  to  re- 
pent thee  of  having  thrust  them  off;  that 
Avhen  hei-eafter  thou  shall  feel  the  bitterness 
of  being  the  vassal  slave  of  foreigners,  thy 
peoi)le  may  not  turn  away  from  thee  Avhen 
thou  Shalt  crave  their  aid,  and  say,  Seek  help 
from  Avhom  thou  hast  more  confided  in  than 
in  thy  Bavarian  people." — Address  of  Rhenish 
Bavaria,  July  18,  1S32;  Ann.  litg.  1832,  378. 
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sive  ramifications  in  other  parts  of  the 
Confederacy,  especially  amont;  the  stu- 
dents in  the  universities  ;  and,  during 
the  fight,  a  body  of  strangers,  armed, 
approached  the  gates,  and  endeavoured 
to  force  an  entrance.  Their  object  was 
to  get  possession  of  the  federal  treasure, 
of  the  archives  of  the  Diet,  and  then, 
as  from  the  seat  of  power,  to  j) rod  aim 
a  republic,  one  and  indivisible,  em- 
bracing all  Germany.  The  Diet,  which 
was  sitting  at  the  time,  deeming  the 
stroke  levelled  at  the  Confederacy  it- 
self, invoked  the  aid  of  its  military 
force,  wliich  was  promptly  accorded. 
Next  day  a  battalion  from  the  garrison 
of  Mayence  entered  the  town,  and  they 
were  followed  on  the  day  following  by 
two  thousand  more,  who  permanently 
occupied  it.  At  the  same  time,  a  com- 
mission was  appointed  to  examine  into 
the  revolt,  and  its  ramifications  in 
other  parts  of  Germany,  composed  of 
deputies  chosen  by  Austria,  Prussia, 
Bavaria,  "Wiirtemberg,  and  Hesse,  and 
they  commenced  their  labours ;  but 
the  inquiry  soon  became  so  extensive 
that  no  report  was  obtained  till  the 
following  year. 

52.  So  great  was  the  alarm  excited 
by  this  insuri-ection  at  the  seat  of  the 
federal  government,  that  it,  together 
with  jealousy  at  the  union  of  France 
and  England  for  the  severance  of  Bel- 
gium from  Holland,  led,  in  a  subse- 
quent part  of  the  same  year,  to  a  con- 
gress of  sovereigns.  The  King  of 
Prussia  met  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
on  August  14  at  Theresienstadt,  in 
Bohemia,  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
in  the  following  month  joined  them  at 
jMunchengratz,  in  the  same  province. 
At  this  conference  it  was  agreed  to 
assemble  a  congress  in  the  succeeding 
year,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
state  of  the  Gennanic  Confederacy,  and 
the  difficulties  which  seemed  to  render 
incompatible,  for  any  length  of  time, 
the  existence  of  representative  constitu- 
tions in  any  of  the  states  with  monar- 
chical institutions  in  the  others.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  sovereigns  agreed 
to  a  treaty,  signed  on  January  4,  by 
which,  "in  consideration  of  the  inte- 
rest which  they  all  had  in  the  preser- 

VOL.  IV. 


vation  of  the  existing  order  and  tran- 
quillity in  the  Polish  provinces,  they 
agreed  mutually  to  deliver  up  persons 
accused  of  sedition  or  treasonable 
practices  in  any  of  them  to  the  autho- 
rities in  the  others."  At  the  same 
time  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the 
governor  of  ]\Iilan  against  a  secret  so- 
ciety, entitled  "La  Jeune  Italie,"  de- 
scribed as  the  most  dangerous  species 
of  Carbonarism,  and  against  the  mem- 
bers of  which  the  severest  penalties  of 
the  criminal  code  were  threatened. 

53.  The  1st  January  1834  is  me- 
morable in  German  annals  as  the  date 
of  the  practical  establishment  of  the 
ZoLLVEKEix,  or  union  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  import  and  export  duties 
on  one  uniform  scale,  for  behoof  of 
the  parties  composing  it,  which  has 
since  contributed  so  much  to  the  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  Germany,  and 
augmented  so  largely  the  influence  and 
consideration  of  Prussia,  the  acknow- 
ledged head  of  the  confederacy,  and  by 
whose  servants  the  various  duties  are 
collected.  The  arrangements  for  the 
establishment  of  this  league  had  been 
in  progress  during  many  years.  The 
first  treaties  for  the  purpose  were 
concluded  by  Prussia  with  the  small 
principalities  of  Schwarzburg-Sonders- 
hausen  and  Schwarzburg  -  Rudolstadt 
in  1819  and  1822  upon  the  following 
principles  :  1st,  That  there  should  be 
a  perfect  freedom  of  commerce  between 
these  countries  and  Prussia  ;  2d,  That 
the  duties  on  importation,  exporta- 
tion, and  transit,  in  the  states  form- 
ing the  league,  should  be  identical ; 
Sc^That  these  duties  should  be  charged 
along  the  frontier  of  the  dominions  of 
the  contracting  parties  ;  and,  4th,  That 
each  should  participate  in  the  produce 
of  such  duties  in  proportion  to  its 
population.  All  the  treaties  subse- 
(juently  made  have  been  concluded 
upon  these  conditions  ;  the  only  mo- 
difications in  the  perfect  freedom  of 
trade  thus  introduced  being  confined 
to  the  following  unimportant  particu- 
lars :  1st,  To  arlicles  constituting  state 
monopolies  ;  2d,  To  articles  of  native 
produce  burdened  with  a  dilferent  rate 
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of  duty  in  one  state  from  another ; 
and,  3d,  To  articles  produced  under 
patents. 

54.  In  1820,  conferences  were  hold 
at  Darmstadt  between  Bavaria,  Wiir- 
temberg,  Baden,  Nassau,  and  Saxony, 
with  a  view  to  a  union  on  these  prin- 
ciples, and  Avere  renewed  from  time  to 
time,  but  finally  broken  oif  in  1823. 
In  1827,  Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg 
concluded  with  each  otlier  a  customs 
union,  which  became  a  southern  rival 
to  the  Prussian  or  northern  one.  And 
in  September  1828,  a  further  element 
of  discord  was  introduced  by  the  for- 
mation at  Cassel  of  a  new  association, 
called  the  MMelverem,hetween  Saxony, 
Hanover,  Brunswick,  Electoral  Hesse, 
Hamburg,  Weimar,  Frankfort,  and  Bre- 
men, on  the  principle  of  hostility  to 
both  the  Prussian  and  Bavarian  leagues . 
Its  fundamental  condition  was,  that 
for  six  years  none  of  the  contracting 
jjarties  should  relinquish  their  com- 
mercial union  or  treat  with  either  the 
Prussian  or  Bavarian  confederacies. 
Prussia,  however,  continued  her  diplo- 
matic endeavours  undiscouraged.  She 
soon  detached  some  of  its  members 
from  the  Mittelverein,  and  though  the 
remainder  renewed  in  1829  their  alli- 
ance, which  was  to  endure  until  1840, 
it  gradually  fell  to  pieces  and  was  dis- 
solved. In  1828,  Ducal  Hesse,  and 
in  1831,  Electoral  Hesse,  joined  the 
Prussian  alliance,  wliich  thus  received 
a  very  considerable  extension.  Active 
negotiations  had  meanwhile  been  go- 
ing on  with  the  Bavarian  union,  which 


were  finally  crowned  with  success ;  and 
upon  the  22d  March  1833  a  treaty,  the 
corner-stone  of  the  Zollverein,  Avas 
signed  between  the  Kings  of  Bavariaand 
Wiirtemberg  on  the  one  part,  and  the 
Kingof  Prussia,  the  Elector  of  Hesse,and 
the  Grand-duke  of  Hesse  on  the  other, 
uniting  their  respective  states  into  a 
customs  union  upon  the  principles  ori- 
ginally proposed  by  Prussia  in  1818-19. 
Upon  the  1st  January  1834  this  treaty 
came  into  force,  and  the  Zollverein  as- 
sumed the  consistent  form  which  it 
has  ever  since  maintained.* 

55.  Embracing  Prussia,  Saxony,  Ba- 
varia, Wiirtemberg,  Baden,  Electoral 
and  Ducal  Hesse,  Nassau,  the  Thur- 
ingian  States  and  Frankfort,  this  great 
association  at  once  introduced  perfect 
freedom  of  trade  into  three-fourths  of 
the  Germanic  states  (exclusive  of  Aus- 
tria). Throughout  the  vast  extent  of 
country,  from  Aix-la-Chapelle  on  the 
borders  of  the  Netherlands  eastward 
to  Tilsit  on  the  confines  of  Russia,  and 
from  Dantzic  on  the  shores  of  the  Bal- 
tic southwards  to  the  mountains  of 
Bohemia  and  Switzerland,  the  circula- 
tion of  all  commercial  products  is  now 
entirely  unimpeded.  Any  commodity 
that  has  once  passed  the  frontier  of  the 
leag\;e  may  be  subsequently  conveyed 
untaxed  throughout  its  whole  extent. 
By  this  system  the  cost  of  collecting 
the  customs'  duties  has  been  reduced 
to  a  mere  trifle  in  comparison  with  its 
former  amount.  The  whole  dues  are  re- 
ceived into  a  common  treasury,  and 
apportioned    to    each   of   the    allied 


Extent  of  the  Zollverein  in  1S36. 


States. 

Area. 

Inhabitants. 

Percentape 
Proportion 
of  Revenue. 

Date  of  acceding 
to  tlie  Union. 

Prussia  and  Dependencies, 
Bavaria,     .... 
Saxony,      .... 
Wiirteinberg, 
Electoral  Hesse, 
Ducalllesse,     . 
Thuriugia,  .... 
Baden,        .... 
Nassau,      .... 
Frankfort  (City), 

Square  Miles. 

109,126 

31,259 

^,794 

8,150 

3,853 

3,793 

4,940 

5,915 

1,750 

92 

13,800,126 

4,252,813 

1,595,668 

1,631,779 

700,327 

769,691 

908,478 

1,232,185 

373.601 

60,000 

54.56 
16.94 
6.36 
6.50 
2.55 
3.07 
3.62 
4.91 
1.49 

25th  October  1819. 
22d  Marcli  1833. 
30th  3Iarch  1833. 
22d  :March  1833. 
25th  August  1S31. 
14th  February  1S2S. 
10th  May  1833. 
12th  May  1835. 
10th  December  1835. 
25th  January  1836. 

174,627 

25,324,668 

100.00 

-Porter's  Progress  of  the  Nati 


and  Vieheahn's  Statistic  des  Z Oliver einten. 
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states  in  proportion  to  its  population.* 
The  Prussian  tariff,  with  some  slight 
change,,  has  been  adopted.  This, 
speakir.g  general^,  imposes  an  ad  va- 
lorem duty  upon  all  imports  of  about 
ten  per  cent.  But  while  it  is  moderate 
on  line  manufactured  articles,  upon  all 
coarse  and  heavy  goods  it  is  exceeding- 
ly severe.  +  An  assembly,  consisting 
of  one  representative  from  each  state, 
meets  upon  the  1st  of  June  in  each 
year  to  deliberate  on  and  regulate  the 
affaii's  of  the  Union.  +  Free  trade 
■within,  protection  from  without,  are 
the  two  great  principles  upon  which 
the  alliance  is  founded. 

56.  Since  the  occupation  of  Frank- 
fort by  the  troops  of  Austria  and  Prus- 
sia, a  species  of  forced  tranquillity  had 
prevailed  within  its  walls,  arising  from 
a  sense  of  the  overwhelming  militaiy 
force  which  could  be  brought  at  any 
moment  against  the  insurgents.  This 
was  disturbed,  however,  the  following 
3Tar,  by  a  tumult  which  was  got  up  in 


order  to  effect  the  liberation  of  the 
persons  imprisoned  on  the  charge  of 
the  former  insurrection,  and  whose 
trial,  according  to  the  usual  and  de- 
plorable tardiness  of  German  legal  pro- 
cedure, had  not  yet  been  brought  to 
a  close.  Five  prisoners  escaped,  but 
they  were  all  soon  retaken,  except  one. 
This  incident,  in  itseK  tri\'ial,  acquired 
importance  from  its  being  made  the 
pretext  for  the  placing  the  city  under 
martial  law,  and  vesting  the  supreme 
direction  of  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Aus- 
trian governor.  This  strong  step  in  a 
free  city,  and  the  seat  of  the  federal 
legislature,  was  justly  regarded  as  af- 
fording the  clearest  indication  of  the 
despotic  dispositions  which  had  now 
got  possession  of  the  allied  councils. 
The  congress  agreed  to  in  the  preced- 
ing year  met  at  Vienna  on  January 
12,  and  immediately  commenced  their 
deliberations,  which  were  almost  en- 
tirely directed  to  the  means  of  sup- 
pressing, by  the  forces  or  authority  of 
the   Confederacy,   the  refractory  dis- 


*  Revenue  of 

THE   ZOLLVEREIN  IN  1851. 

Import  Duties 

Export  and 
Transit 

Year  of 

States. 

Population. 

Total 

acced- 

Duties 

Payable  to 

ing  to 

Gross 

Xett 

Payable  to 

payable  to 

each  State. 

the 

Receipts. 

Receipts. 

each  State. 

each  State. 

Union. 

Thalcrs. 

Thalers. 

Thalers. 

Thaler?. 

Thalers. 

Pnissia,     .     . 

16,609,153 

15,572.929 

14,347,476 

11,211,383 

244,203 

11,455,586 

1819 

Luxembourg, 

189,783 

77,114 

10,445 

127,643 

2,241 

129,886 

1842 

Bavaria,     .    . 

4,526,650 

1,210,539 

904,991 

3,044,546 

53,463 

3,098,009 

1833 

Saxony,     .     . 

1,894,431 

2,119,847 

1,995,287 

1,274,161 

29,736 

1,-303,897 

1833 

Wurtemberg, 

1,805,558 

348,527 

330,237 

1,214,387 

21,325 

1,235,712 

1833 

Electoral  Hesse, 

731.584 

433,046 

342,256 

492,051 

8,641 

500,692 

1831 

Ducal  Hesse, 

862,917 

412,803 

402,501 

580,383 

10,192 

590,575 

1828 

Tluiringia, 

1,014,954 

391,793 

391,793 

682,640 

15,931 

698,571 

1833 

Baden,  .     .     . 

1,360.599 

652,625 

353,482 

915,115 

16,070 

931,185 

1835 

Nassau,     .     . 

425,686 

74,829 

71,310 

286,309 

5,028 

291,339 

1835 

Brunswick,    . 

247,070 

390,143 

229,523 

166,175 

3,534 

169,709 

1841 

Frankfort,      . 
Total,      .    . 

71,678 

861,492 

636,384 

10,445 

•• 

10,445 

1836 

•29,800,063 

22,545,687 

20,005,240 

20,005,240 

410,364 

20,415,604 

— Ojjicial  Returns,  Berlin,  1852. 

t  As  an  example,  take  the  case  of  cottons.  On  coarse  shirting  the  duty  is  90  per  cent; 
on  printed  cottons,  16  per  cent;  on  tine  printed  cottons,  9  per  cent.— M'Culloch's  Com- 
mercial Dictionari/,  Edition  of  1860,  p.  1071. 

X  To  complete  this  subject,  it  may  be  well  to  mention  that  a  League  called  the  Stcurvcreiii 
was  formed  bv  Hanover,  Oldenburg,  and  Brunswick,  in  opposition  to  the  ZoUvcrein ;  but 
Brunswick  seceded  on  the  19th  October  1841 ;  and,  by  a  treaty  concluded  with  Hanover  in 
1851,  that  country  and  Oldenburg  were  incorporated  with  the  Prussian  Union  on  tlie  1st 
January  1854.  In  1851  Austria  largely  modified  her  protective  taritf,  and  established  free 
intercourse  between  Hungary  (which  formerly  had  sejiarnte  customs  duties)  and  the  rest  of 
the  empire.  In  1853  she  concluded  a  treaty  with  Prussia,  by  which  it  was  agreed  (1),  To  sup- 
press, with  a  very  few  exceptions,  all  prohibitions  upon  the  importation  of  each  other's 
produce  ;  (2)  To  establish  complete  free  trade  in  all  articles  of  raw  produce;  and  (3)  To  im- 
pose moderate  duties  on  all  manufactured  articles.  This  treaty  was  to  remain  in  force  for 
twelve  years. 
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position  of  tlio  estates,  or  the  anarchi- 
cal efforts  of  the  people  in  the  lesser 
states.  By  a  decree  agreed  to  then, 
and  sanctioned  by  the  Diet  on  30th 
October  ensuing,  it  was  provided  that, 
in  the  event  of  a  difference  ensuing  be- 
tween the  government  and  the  repre- 
sentative assembly  of  the  state  upon 
the  interpretation  to  be  jiut  on  any 
part  of  the  constitution,  or  in  conse- 
quence of  a  refusal  to  vote  the  neces- 
sar}'  supplies,  and  after  all  legal  and 
constitutional  attempts  to  adjust  the 
dispute  had  f\uled,  the  parties  inter- 
ested were  to  apply  to  a  tribunal  con- 
stituted for  the  purpose  of  settling  such 
differences,  composed  of  thirty- four 
members,  two  chosen  by  each  of  the 
federal  states  having  a  voice  in  the 
Diet,  whose  decision  was  to  be  final, 
and  immediately  enforced  by  the  autho- 
rity and  forces  of  the  Confederacy. 
These  judges  were  to  be  elected  for 
three  years,  and  re-elected  at  the  ex- 
piration of  that  period,  and  to  decide 
all  questions  by  a  majority  of  votes. 
As  Austria  and  Prussia  commanded  a 
majority  of  votes  in  the  Diet,  it  was 
easy  to  see  how  a  tribunal  thus  consti- 
tuted would  settle  every  important 
question  which  came  before  them.  In 
the  same  session  a  variety  of  still  more 
stringent  regulations  were  passed,  for 
the  purpose  of  controlling  the  univer- 
sities, and  preventing  entrance  by  their 
students  into  the  secret  societies.  As  to 
the  press,  it  Avas  already  subjected  to 
such  a  rigorous  censure  in  every  part  of 
Germany,  that  it  was  not  deemed  worth 
while  to  pass  any  additional  regulations 
on  that  subject.  The  trial  of  the 
Frankfort  rioters  was  not  finished  till 
the  end  of  the  year  1836,  when  the 
greater  part  of  them  were  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  for  life,  or  for  twenty 
years,  and  a  few  acquitted. 

57.  So  much  had  now  been  done  by 
the  Federal  Diet,  during  the  three 
preceding  years,  to  fritter  away  or  re- 
strain representative  assemblies,  ex- 
tinguish the  liberty  of  the  press,  and 
coerce  the  imiversitiesand  the  students, 
that  the  attention  of  succeeding  Diets 
only  required  to  be  turned  to  lesser  de- 
tails and  objects  of  social  solicitude. 
This  change  was  soon  apparent  in  their 


public  acts,  and  bespoke  the  substitu- 
tion in  the  general  mind  of  question.? 
of  social  for  those  of  political  interest. 
Two  decrees  were  passed  in  1835.  By 
the  first,  the  travelling  o{  ^vorkynenfront 
states  in  the  Confederacy  where  trades' 
unions  Avere  prohibited  to  those  Avhere 
they  are  permitted,  was  stopped,  and 
those  coming  from  the  latter  countries 
were  placed  under  the  strict  surveilkmce 
of  the  police.  By  the  second,  the  so- 
ciety of  writers,  known  by  the  name  of 
"  Junge  Deutschland,"  was  denounced, 
and  the  publication  of  all  writings,  by 
live  members  of  it  specially  named, 
prohibited  under  severe  penalties. 

58.  On  12tli  March  in  this  year,  the 
Diet  received  the  ofiicial  intimation  of 
the  death  of  the  Emperor  Francis,  who 
had  closed  his  long  and  eventful  reign 
at  Vienna  on  the  8th  of  the  same  month. 
In  Austria,  however,  as  in  all  states- 
governed  by  an  aristocracy^  the  demise 
of  the  emperor  made  no  alteration  on 
the  policy  of  the  monarchy.  Metteriiich 
remained,  and  the  ruling  oligarchy  of 
three  hundred  nobles  who  directed  the 
empire  was  unchanged  and  unchange- 
able. The  new  Emperor,  Ferdinand  I.  ^ 
early  gave  token  of  this,  in  the  official 
communication  which  he  addressed  to- 
the  Diet,  immediately  after  his  accession 
to  the  throne.  "  As  to  what  concerns 
the  affairs  of  the  German  Confederacy," 
said  he,  "  the  path  is  traced  out.  His 
Majesty  will  remain  for  ever  faithful  to 
it.  The  most  conscientious  discharge 
of  the  federal  duties,  an  active  and  con- 
tinual co-operation  in  the  maintenance 
and  consolidation  of  the  alliance,  an 
immovable  resolution  to  contribute 
everything  to  the  exterior  and  interior 
security  of  Germany,  and  to  protect  by 
all  possible  means  the  independence 
and  inviolability  of  the  different  states 
— such  were  the  sentiments  with  which 
the  Emperor  Francis  was  animated  foi- 
the  bringing  to  jyerfection  of  that  great 
work,  due  in  a  great  degree  to  his  pa- 
ternal laws;  and  the  Emperor  Ferdi- 
nand will  be  ever  animated  with  the 
same  sentiments  and  principles." 

59.  The  task  which  devolved  on  the 
young  Emperor,  of  solving  the  many 
knotty  points,  and  keeping  togethei' 
the  heterogeneous  members  of  the  Ger- 
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manic  Confederacy,  was  much  facili- 
tated in  the  first  years  of  his  reign  b}' 
the  remarkable  change  which,  in  Ger- 
many as  in  other  j)arts  of  Europe,  took 
place  at  that  period  in  the  object  of 
general  thouglit  and  public  interest. 
One  law  only  of  importance — that  pro- 
yiding  for  the  uniform  punishment 
of  state  offences,  and  mutual  extradi- 
tion of  political  offenders  against  the 
constitution  of  any  of  the  states  of  the 
Confederacy — marked  the  annals  of  the 
immediately  succeeding  years.  *  Mate- 
rial objects  had  come  to  supersede  po- 
litical ;  projects  of  gain  occupied  every 
mind.  The  railway  mania,  which  soon 
after  seized  so  violently  on  the  public 
thought  in  England  and  France,  ex- 
tended also  to  Gennany,  and  with  it 
the  passion  for  extravagant  speculation 
and  gambling  in  shares,  with  which  un- 
happily these  undertakings,  when  gen- 
erally embraced,  are  too  often  found  to 
be  attended.  The  prospect  of  making 
a  fortune  in  a  few  days  or  hours  by  a 
fortunate  speculation,  possessed  irre- 
sistible attraction  to  a  people  so  little 
accustomed  to  the  Avhirl  of  commercial 
excitement,  and  for  the  most  part  lead- 
ing so  simple  and  patriarchal  a  life  as 
was  general  among  them.  The  first 
railway  on  the  Continent  was  laid  down 
in  Germany ;  and  numbers  were  soon 
set  on  foot,  which  have  nearly  all  been 
since  completed,  and  form  the  spacious 
network  of  iron  communication  Avhich 
overspreads  its  surface,  and  has  so  es- 
sentially modified  the  habits,  ideas,  and 
inclinations  of  its  inhabitants.  The 
mania  spread  from  the  people  to  their 
governments ;  and  for  some  years  the 
legislatures  of  the  small  states,  which 
had  been  such  a  prolific  source  of  dis- 
content, were  occupied  entirely  with 
projects  of  public  utility  or  private  ad- 
vantage. The  passion  spread  to  Aus- 
tria, generally  the  last  to  embrace  any 

*  "  Toute  tentative  centre  I'existence,  I'in- 
tegrite,  la  siiret^  de  la  Confederation,  ou  de 
chaciui  des  etats  dont  elle  se  compose,  doit 
€tre  jugee  et  punie  siiivant  les  lois  deja  en 
vigueur  ou  toutes  celles  qui  seraient  a  I'avcnir 
sur  les  divers  delits  contre  la  dite  Confedera- 
tion. Les  etats  de  la  Confederation  s'engagent 
reciproquement  a  livrcr  tout  individu  qui  se- 
rait  coupable  des  delits  ci-dessus  si)ecifiss." — 
Edit  de  la  DUtc,  18  Aout,  1S3G;  Ann.  Hist., 
six.  295,  2m. 


projects  of  innovation  ;  and  a  large 
society  was  established  to  promote  the 
navigation  of  the  Danube,  remove  its 
obstructions,  and  restore  it  to  the  des- 
tiny intended  for  it  by  nature— that  of 
being  the  great  artery  of  Germany. 

60.  The  determination  of  the  Diet  to 
entertain  no  projects  which  tended  to 
the  extension  or  restoration  of  public 
rights  was  strikingly  evinced  in  the 
year  1838,  in  regard  to  an  application 
irom  the  town  of  Osnaburg,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Hanover.  In  1837  the 
King  of  Hanover,  in  consequence  of 
the  tumults  which  had  arisen  in  his 
dominions  from  the  contagion  of  the 
French  Revolution,  abolished,  of  his 
o^vn  authority,  the  constitution  which 
had  been  solemnly  established  in  his 
dominions  in  1833  by  the  consent  of 
all  the  estates.  The  to^vn  of  Osnaburg 
upon  this,  in  the  succeeding  j'ear,  pe- 
titioned the  Diet  for  its  restoration, 
appealing  to  the  56th  article  of  the 
Final  Act  of  Vienna  of  15th  May  1820, 
which  bore  that  "  the  constitution  of 
states  at  present  in  vigour  cannot  be 
changed  but  in  a  constitutional  icay." 
As  there  was  no  question  that  the  con- 
stitution of  Hanover  had  been  changed 
in  an  unconstitutional  wa}',  having 
been  abrogated  by  the  sole  authority 
of  the  sovereign,  the  Diet  was  not  a 
little  embarrassed  how  to  elude  the 
demand.  At  length,  after  a  silence  of 
six  months,  they  returned  an  answer, 
that  "they  did  not  consider  themselves 
in  the  situation  of  being  bound  to  in- 
terfere ; "  * — a  decision  which  distinctly 
showed  that  they  regarded  that  article 
as  intended  to  prevent  a  change  of  con- 
stitution forced  upon  a  reigning  prince 
by  his  subjects — not  one  forced  upon 
his  subjects  by  a  reigning  prince. 

61.  This  affair  made,  as  well  it  might, 
a  great  noise  in  Germany  at  the  time, 
and  tended  powerfully  to  revive  the 
political  agitation  which  had  been  so 

*  "  La  Diete  Germaniqne  fait  oonnaitrc  an 
inagistrat  et  aux  conseillers-niunicii)aux  de  la 
villed'Osnabruck,  par  le  Docteurllessenberg, 
Icur  fondu  de  pouvoirs,  qu'elle  nc  trouve  pas, 
dans  le  cas  qui  lui  est  souniis,  qu'ils  aieiit  eto 
autorises  legitinienieiit  par  I'acte  de  la  Confe- 
deration a  adresser  I'exposition  ci-dessus  nicn- 
tionnee  dc  leurs  griefs." — Iteponse  du  Dicle, 
0  Sept.  1S3S;  Ann.  Hist.,  xxi.  237,  23S. 
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mucli  allayed  by  the  prevalence  of  pro- 
jects of  gain  and  material  i)rogress  in 
the  preceding  years.  The  agitation, 
however,  was  in  a  great  measure  neu- 
tralised by  a  dispute  which  arose  at  tlie 
same  period  between  the  Prussian  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Papal  See  relative  to 
marriages  of  Protestants  and  Catholics, 
which  threatened  to  revive  the  flames 
of  theological  controversy  in  Germany, 
which  had  slumbered  since  the  Peace 
of  "Westphalia.  This  dispute  arose  in 
consequence  of  an  article  in  the  Prus- 
sian law  which  conferred  on  the  father, 
in  case  of  mixed  marriages,  the  riglit  of 
choosing  in  which  religion  his  cliildren 
should  be  brought  up,  in  default  of 
which  choice  they  were  to  be  educated 
in  his  own.  Tliis  law,  how  agreeable 
soever  to  the  principle  of  the  patria  -po- 
tcstas  recognised  in  all  ages  over  the 
whole  civilised  world  as  indispensable 
to  the  peace  and  regulation  of  families, 
Avas  far  frombeing  equally  so  to  the  dig- 
nitaries of  the  Ptomish  Church,  who  ever 
direct  their  principal  efforts  to  secure 
the  spread  of  their  faith  in  that  sex 
which,  though  weakest  in  intellect,  is 
the  first  in  charms  and  influence.  Ac- 
cordingly the  Pope,  by  a  brief  dated 
25th  March  1830,  which  was  the  foun- 
dation of  the  whole  dispute  that  fol- 
lowed, enjoined  the  prelates  to  make 
the  Catholic  spouse,  in  the  case  of 
mixed  marriages,  come  under  an  en- 
gagement to  bring  up  the  whole  child- 
ren of  both  sexes  in  the  Romish  faith. 
It  was  the  obedience  yielded  by  the 
Catholic  clergy  in  Pnissia  which  occa- 
sioned all  the  dissensions  that  followed. 
Another  subject  of  controversy  between 
the  Government  and  the  See  of  the 
Vatican  was  the  theological  tenets  of 
Dr  Hermes,  which  admitted  freedom 
of  thought  to  a  degree  that  was  deemed 
incompatible  Avith  the  tranquil  despot- 
ism of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  were 
accordingly  denounced  by  a  papal  bull 
on  26th  September  1835.  In  pursu- 
ance of  it  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne 
published  an  ordinance  forbidding  any 
student  in  theolog}'-  to  receive  lessons 
in  the  University  of  Bonn,  which  liad 
embraced  the  principles  of  Hermes. 
IMatters  at  length  came  to  such  a  pass 
that,  after  havincc  exhausted  all  means 
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of  conciliation,  Government  resolved 
on  removing  the  archbishop  by  force. 
This  was  a  very  hazardous  step,  as  the 
great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  tlio 
Rhenish  provinces  of  Prussia  were  Ca- 
tholics, and  zealously  attached  to  their 
faith.  It  was  accomplished,  however, 
happily  %vithout  bloodshed.  On  the 
28th  November  the  whole  garrison  of 
Cologne  was  put  under  arms.  Cannon, 
with  matches  lighted,  guarded  all  the 
approaches  to  the  archbishop's  palace ; 
and  the  governor  of  the  Rhenish  pro- 
vinces, accompanied  by  the  command- 
ant of  Cologne,  entered  the  building 
and  informed  his  grace  he  was  dis- 
missed, and  their  prisoner.  He  was 
immediately  conducted,  under  a  pow- 
erful escort  of  cavalry  and  artillery, 
out  of  the  city,  and  conveyed  to  the- 
fortress  of  Minden. 

62.  It  may  readily  be  conceived  what 
a  sensation  this  coup  cVetat — executed 
by  the  temporal  authorities  alone,  and 
on  a  prelate  so  eminent  in  station  as- 
the  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  in  the 
midst  of  a  zealous  Catholic  population 
— excited  in  Europe.  Such  was  the 
clamour  raised  on  all  sides — some  ap- 
proving, some  condemning  —  that  it 
was  absolutely  stunning,  and  recalled 
the  days  when  the  powerful  but  rude 
arm  of  Luther  shook  to  its  centre  the 
fabric  of  papal  power  in  Europe.  The 
Government  soon  after  published  a  long 
manifesto,  in  which  the  grounds  of 
their  complaint  against  the  archbishop 
were  fully  detailed.*    This  led  to  a 

*  "  L'Archeveque  a  doncforfait  a  sa  patrie 
et  a  ses  devoirs;  il  s'est  mis  en  opposition 
avec  les  ordonnances  et  les  lois  existantes ;  de 
plus,  il  a  fait  pour  miner  ces  lois  et  les  reu- 
verser  des  tentatives  sourdes,  que  non-seule- 
ment  il  cherchait  a  cacher  au  gouvemement, 
mais  sur  lesquelles  il  trompait  et  trahissait 
son  souverain,  en  faisant  accroire  qu'U  re- 
spectait  tout  ce  qu'il  ne  songeait  qu'a  fouler 
a  sespieds.  To utes ces  allegations  sontclaire- 
ment  etablies  par  des  pieces  qui,  par  des  mo- 
tifs de  haute  convenance,  ne  peuvent  etre  por- 
tees  jusqu'a  present  a  la  connaissance  gen- 
erale.  Ces  faits  graves  et  criminels  joints  a. 
un  coupable  mepris  de  tout  avertissement,  et 
a  des  declarations  ecrites  de  I'archeveque, 
faites  a  divers  reprises,  qu'il  entend  persister 
dans  sa  rebellion,  justiliaient  deja  seuls  et 
piovoquaient  d'une  nianiere  imperieuse  les 
mesures  que  le  pouvoir  temporel  vient  de 
prendre." — Expose  du  Gouvernemev.t  Prussien^ 
22  Xov.  1837;  Ann.  Hist.,  xx.  403. 
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rejoinder  from  the  consistory  of  the 
Vatican.  On  December  16,  the  Pope 
protested  "in  favour  of  the  violated 
immunities  of  the  Church,  the  episco- 
pal dignity  trampled  under  foot,  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Holy  See  so  fla- 
grantly usurped,  and  the  rights  of  the 
Cathdic  Church  and  the  Holy  See  set 
at  nought ; "  and  this  was  soon  after 
followed  by  an  exposition  from  Rome 
of  their  side  of  the  question.  Mean- 
while the  excitement  was  daily  in- 
creasir^  in  the  Rhenish  provinces ;  and 
on  the  1 1th  December  a  riot  took  place 
in  Miirster,  which  was  only  suppress- 
ed by  ffiveral  charges  of  cavalry,  and 
at  the  erpense  of  many  persons  wound- 
ed. Aniious  if  possible  to  appease  the 
Papal  S^e,  the  Cabinet  of  Berlin  sent 
a  most  a  )le  diplomatist — whose  suavity 
of  manmrs,  not  less  than  his  literary 
and  theological  acquirements,  emi- 
nently qialified  him  for  the  task — M. 
le  Chevaier  Bunsen,*  to  Rome,  to  en- 
deavour 10  etTect  an  adjustment.  The 
negotiation  was  prolonged  for  a  very 
long  period,  and  in  the  end  was  termin- 
ated in  a  species  of  compromise.  The 
Catholic  clergy,  in  obedience  to  the 
supreme  pontiff,  agreed  to  cease  to 
make  inj^uiries  into  the  religion  in 
which  thi  children  of  mixed  marriages 
were  educated ;  while  the  King,  by  a 
wise  and  tolerant  edict,  declared  on 
the  one  hand  that,  if  the  Catholic 
spouse  refused  to  emit  a  declaration  as 
to  the  rdigion  in  which  his  children 
were  brcught  up,  he  should  not  be 
subjected  to  ecclesiastical  censures ; 
and  that  the  Catholic  priest  was  not 
to  be  constrained  to  celebrate  the 
mixed  marriage  according  to  any  forms 
but  those  of  the  Catholic  Church.  This 
judiciois  compromise  at  length  allayed 
a  ferment  which  had  subsisted  for  three 
years,  and  threatened  again,  after  an 
interva.  of  two  hundred  years,  to  de- 
luge Germany  with  blood  in  a  theolo- 
gical quarrel.  It  is  a  curious  circum- 
stance, indicating  at  once  the  un- 
changeable policy  of  the  Churcli  of 
Rome,  and  the  danger  of  generalising 
too  soon   from   imperfect   data,    that 

*  Since  the  highly-esteemed  Prussian  Min- 
ister in  London,  and  author  of  the  celebrated 
Life  of  Hippobjtus  and  Biblical  History. 
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within  thirty  years  of  the  time  when 
an  able  divine  of  the  Church  of  England 
had  asserted,  in  advocating  the  Catholic 
claims  in  Ireland,  that  all  danger  from 
the  ambition  of  the  Court  of  Rome  had 
disappeared,  and  that  the  supreme  pon- 
tiff had  become  "a  pope  of  wax,"  this 
waxen  pope  convulsed  Europe  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  by  advancing  preten- 
sions combated  by  Henry  II.  in  the 
twelfth  century,  and  which  recalled  the 
days  of  Thomas-k-Becket. 

63.  The  remaining  and  last  years  of 
the  Prussian  monarch  were  chiefly  de- 
voted to  regulations  directed  to  the 
material  prosperity  of  his  subjects, 
whose  industry  at  that  period  was 
taking  so  rapid  and  extraordinary  a 
step.  A  wise  regulation,  which  it 
would  have  been  well  for  Great  Bri- 
tain had  its  nilers  adopted,  provided 
that  every  project  for  forming  a  rail- 
way should,  in  the  first  instance,  be 
submitted  to  Government  for  its  sanc- 
tion, with  a  statement  of  its  subscrib- 
ers, who  were  all  personally  and  ab- 
solutely bound  to  pay  40  per  cent  on 
the  estimated  price,  from  which  obli- 
gation they  were  not  relieved  by  sell- 
ing the  shares,  or  the  company  taking 
them  ofl"  their  hands,  declared  null  all 
sales  of  shares  before  this  had  been 
done,  and  prohibited  all  rival  lines 
for  thirty  years  after  the  first  had 
been  constructed.  At  the  same  time 
the  Prussian  Government  gave  proof 
of  its  liberality  by  an  edict  which 
opened  all  the  universities  in  the  Con- 
federacy to  Prussian  students,  under 
the  reasonable  condition  only  that 
those  who  wished  to  practise  medi- 
cine in  the  monarch}^  should  study  a 
certain  time  in  one  of  its  own ;  and 
of  its  toleration,  and  desire  to  throw 
oil  on  the  bitterness  of  theological 
controversy,  by  commencing  the  en- 
tire restoration  and  completion  of  the 
cathedral  of  Cologne,  originally  begun 
in  the  year  1248,  and  which,  sedu- 
lously followed  uj)  in  siibsequent  years, 
lias  rendered  it  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  many  beautiful  structures  of  that 
description  in  Europe. 

64.  The  year  1839  was  marked  in 
Northern  Germany  by  two  events 
which  strikingly  evinced  the  liberal 
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and  enlightened  spirit  of  the  age. 
The  first  was  a  general  amnesty  pro- 
claimed in  Prussia  for  all  lesser  de- 
linquencies and  all  Crown  debtors 
below  50  thalers  (£<3),  on  occasion  of 
the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  Reformation.  This  act  of  grace, 
in  a  truly  catholic  spirit,  embraced 
persons  of  all  religious  persuasions,  not 
those  only  who  had  embraced  the 
Lutheran  creed.  The  next  was  a 
most  important  one,  which,  in  favour 
of  certain  states  in  Xorthern  Ger- 
many, of  which  Prussia,  Hanover, 
and  Saxony  were  the  most  consider- 
able, established  an  entire  reciprocity 
of  duties,  in  themselves  very  moder- 
ate, on  the  most  important  articles  of 
commerce  with  Holland.  This  meas- 
ure was  important  in  itself,  but  it  be- 
came doubly  so  in  its  results,  as  an  im- 
portant step  in  the  establishment  of  the 
external  relations  of  the  Zollverein, 
that  great  union  for  the  collection  of 
import  and  export  duties,  which  has 
contributed  so  much  to  the  prosperity 
of  Northern  Germany,  and  augmented 
so  largely  the  influence  of  Prussia. 

65.  Political  passion  seemed  stilled 
by  these  beneficent  changes,  and  Ger- 
many, industrious  and  enlightened, 
appeared  to  be  occupied  only  with 
the  career  of  wealth  and  independence 
which  they  were  calculated  to  bring  to 
its  inhabitants.  But  an  event  soon 
occurred  which  showed  that  the  de- 
sire for  power  only  slumbered  and  was 
not  extinguished,  and  was  gaining 
strength  by  the  growth  and  prospe- 
rity of  the  middle  class,  among  whom 
it  always  is  most  strongly  felt.  Fre- 
derick-William III.,  King  of  Prussia, 
died  on  the  7th  June  1840,  in  the 
sixty  -  sixth  year  of  his  age.  *     The 

"  He  Avas  bom  on  15th  October  1775,  and 
married,  on  13th  November  ISOl,  the  Princess 
Louisa  of  Bavaria. — Ann.  Hist.,  xxiii.  422. 

In  his  testament,  Frederick -"William  ad- 
dressed the  following  eloquent  instructions 
t-o  his  son  and  heir,  which,  better  than  any- 
thing else,  explain  his  A-iews  in  tlie  last  and 
most  critical  years  of  his  life :  "  It  is  on  you, 
my  dear  Frederick,  that  will  henceforward 
fail  the  weight  of  affairs,  and  their  responsi- 
bility. The  ])osition  you  have  hitherto  oc- 
cupied has  prepared  you  for  it  better  than 
any  other  heir  to  the  throne.  It  is  for  you 
to  justify  my  hopes  and  those  of  the  country. 
Your  principles  and  your  sentiments  atlbrd 


close  of  his  long  and  eventful  rei^ 
disclosed  the  fires  which  were  slum- 
bering beneatli  the  surface  of  his  cm- 
inently  prosperous  dominions.  He 
was  succeeded  in  the  throne  by  his 
son  Frederick -William  IV.  ;  and  the 
ceremony  of  coronation  of  the  new 
sovereign  took  place  M'ith  greet  so- 
lemnity, according  to  ancient  rsage, 
on  the  10th  September,  at  KJnigs- 
berg.  In  conformity  with  estallished 
custom,  which  bespoke  the  former  ex- 
istence of  long-forgotten  rights  :n  the 
Prussian  people,  the  provincisl  diet 
of  Eastern  Prussia  was  summoaed  to 
attend  the  ceremony,  and  invite!  to  de- 
termine whether,  on  this  as  on  former 
occasions,  the  equestrian  order  should 
be  represented  by  twelve  kniglls,  who 
were  to  explain,  on  behalf  *i  their 
order,  what  rights  they  wishedto  have 
confirmed.  The  Diet  met  acca'dingly, 
and  by  a  majority  of  90  to  5  lesolved, 
on  the  motion  of  M.  d'Aierswald, 
that  his  Majesty  should  be  respect- 
fully invited  to  cause  his  miiisters  to 
prepare  a  new  law  for  the  orgtnisation 
of  the  provincial  Diets,  fro7i  vjJdch 

me  a  sure  guarantee  that  you  will  prove  the 
father  of  j-our  country.  'Preserve  yourself 
from  that  mania  for  innovation  vlnch  has 
become  so  general,  and  from  the  numerous 
theories  afloat  in  the  world,  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  reduce  into  practice ;  hit  guard 
also  against  falling  into  another  excess  which 
may  be  not  less  fatal, — I  mean  an  excessive 
predilection  for  ancient  institutiois.  It  is 
only  by  shunning  these  two  shoals  that  you 
can  succeed  in  introducing  really  useful  ame- 
liorations. The  army  is  organised  in  the 
most  superior  manner:  it  has  justified  my 
expectations  in  peace  as  in  war.  Ma^  it  never 
forget  its  higii  mission,  and  may  the  coimtry 
never  forget  wliat  it  owes  to  it.  Continue, 
so  far  as  you  possibly  can,  in  a  good  state  of 
intelligence  with  the  European  povers:  in 
particular,  may  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Russia 
never  be  disunited.  Their  union  is  ihe  safe- 
guard of  European  peace.  My  beloved  child- 
ren give  me  the  sweet  consolation  of  feeling 
assured  that  tliuy  will  always  dislinguish 
themselves  by  a  useful,  active,  wise,  and 
pious  conduct ;  it  is  by  such  alone  tbat  the 
blessings  of  Heaven  are  to  be  attained,  and 
that  consoling  idea  will  comfort  my  last  mo- 
ments. May  God  protect  and  bless  our  dear 
country!  May  His  almighty  hand  for  ever 
bless  our  family.  May  He  bless  you,  my 
dear  son,  you  and  your  reign :  may  He  bestow 
upon  you  the  strength  and  talent  necessary 
for  reigning;  and  may  He  give  you  conscien- 
tious and  faithful  counsellors,  dutiful  and 
obedient  subjects." — Capefigue,  x.  235,  236. 
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the  national  representatives  should  he 
chosen,  in  conformity  with  the  royal 
declaration  of  22d  May  1S15,  corro- 
borated by  the  Federal  Act  of  Vienna 
of  8th  June  in  the  same  year,  and  the 
Final  Act  of  5th  January  1823.  This 
petition  was  signed  at  Konigsberg 
on  7th  September  with  the  ominous 
words,  ' '  The  States  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Prussia." 

QQ.  Had  a  bombshell  fallen  and 
biu'st  in  the  royal  council,  it  could 
not  have  created  greater  consternation 
than  this  unexpected  demand,  sup- 
ported by  so  large  a  majority,  did  in 
the  Cabinet  of  Berlin.  The  King's 
answer  was  delayed  till  he  came  to 
make  his  speech  dissolving  the  Diet, 
and  he  said,  ' '  He  would  give  to  the 
promises  of  the  late  Kiug  the  accom- 
plishment which  the  good  of  the 
country  demanded  ; "  vague  words, 
which  might  mean  anything  or  no- 
thing. During  the  ceremony  of  fealty 
he  said,  *'  He  would  never  do  homage 
to  the  idea  of  a  general  popular  repre- 
sentation, and  would  pursue  a  course 
based  upon  historical  progression,  and 
suited  to  German  nationality;"  words 
of  deep  significance,  and  which,  if 
carried  into  effect,  might  have  avoid- 
ed all  the  calamities  which  followed. 
The  provincial  estates  were  shortly 
after  opened,  and  separate  diets  for 
each  established  in  the  provinces. 
They  did  nothing  material,  however, 
and  the  public  attention  was  rather 
directed  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
ZoUverein,  which  met  at  Berlin  in 
August,  and  entered  into  negotiations, 
though  at  that  time  with  little  suc- 
cess, to  induce  Bnmswick,  Hanover, 
and  Oldenburg,  who  had  formed  a 
custom  association  of  their  own  called 
the  Steurverein,  to  join  the  fiscal 
league. 

67.  The  first  serious  affair  which 
called  for  the  attention  of  the  new 
monarch  was  the  schism  betweiui  the 
Crown  and  the  Holy  See,  which  had 
so  violently  convulsed  the  monarchy 
in  the  preceding  reign.  This  was 
at  length  finally  elfected,  and  on 
terms  more  favourable  to  the  See  of 
Eome  than  could  have  been  antici- 
pated.   Both  parties  receded  from  the 
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pretensions  they  had  originally  ad- 
vanced :  quarrels  are  in  general  more 
easily  adjusted  when  their  direction 
falls  into  the  hands  of  heirs,  than 
when  in  those  which  originally  com- 
menced them.  An  accommodation 
was  eftected  with  the  Pope,  in  virtue 
of  which  the  Archbishop  of  Posen, 
who  had  been  dispossessed  and  kept 
in  detention  for  two  years,  in  conse- 
quence of  having,  like  the  Archbishop 
of  Cologne,  refused  to  obey  the  edicts 
of  the  King  in  the  vexed  matter  of  the 
mixed  marriages,  was  reinstated  in 
his  functions ;  and  although  the  Arcli- 
bishop  of  Cologne  Avas  not  formally 
restored  to  his  province,  yet  he  got  a 
colleague  in  the  Bishop  of  Spires,  who 
was  nominated  by  the  Pope,  and  re- 
ceived personal  satisfaction  in  a  public 
royal  letter  from  the  sovereign.  This 
was  a  great  concession  in  appearance 
to  the  Catholic  party,  and  went  far  to 
appease  the  discontent  among  the 
members  of  that  persuasion.  Both 
sides  gained  something  by  this  com- 
promise ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
Holy  See  obtained  a  recognition  of 
the  important  principle  for  which  they 
have  always  contended,  that  spiritual 
authority,  conferred  by  the  head  of 
the  Church,  cannot  be  abrogated  by 
temporal  power ;  while,  on  the  other, 
the  royal  edicts  as  to  the  education  of 
the  children  of  mixed  marriages  re- 
mained in  force  throughout  the  whole 
of  Prussia. 

68.  The  meeting  of  the  provincial 
estates,  which  took  place  in  the  ditfer- 
ent  provinces  with  great  solemnity  on 
the  1st  March,  revealed  the  strong 
under-current  in  favour  of  constitu- 
tional freedom,  which,  beneath  a  tran- 
quil despotic  surface,  had  been  long 
flowing  in  Germany.  In  the  outset  of 
the  sittings,  the  royal  commissioner, 
]\I.  de  Bussewitz,  read  a  decree  of  the 
King,  ])crmitting  them  to  make  public 
their  deliberations  hij  means  of  the 
2)ress,  and  at  the  same  time  announced 
a  remission  of  certain  taxes  which  bore 
especially  hard  on  the  poorer  classes. 
These  concessions  gave  universal  satis- 
faction, and  realised  in  some  degree 
what  the  nation  had  so  confidently  ex- 
pected and  passionately  desired  ifroin 
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representative  institutions.  It  led  to 
another  step  in  advance — the  most  im- 
portant of  all — an  attempt  to  establish 
the  freedom  of  the  press.  On  April  9 
a  motion  was  brought  forward  in  the 
Diet  at  Berlin  that  the  King  should  be 
petitioned  to  remove  the  restrictions 
on  the  press,  which  it  was  said  had 
entirely  annulled  the  benignant  inten- 
tions announced  in  the  royal  procla- 
mation of  October  18,  1819,  and  ren- 
dered all  free  communication  of  thought 
impossible.  Immense  was  the  sensa- 
tion excited  by  this  debate  ;  men  could 
scarcely  believe  their  own  ears  when 
they  heard  it  announced  :  Avith  agita- 
ted hearts  they  listened  in  crowds  in 
the  streets  to  the  report  of  the  speeches 
on  the  subject  in  the  newspaper,  the 
Staats  Gazette  of  13th  April,  which 
was  read  in  a  low  voice.  The  example 
of  the  states  of  Berlin  was  speedily 
followed  in  the  other  provincial  diets, 
and  Avith  an  energy  which  gave  no 
small  uneasiness  to  the  Government. 
The  states  of  the  Rhenish  provinces 
demanded  that  the  debate^  should  be 
daily  and  faithfully  published,  that 
the  censorship  of  the  press  should  be 
abolished,  as  it  had  been  in  England 
for  one  hundred  and  fifty,  in  Denmark 
for  seventy  years.  The  Diet  of  Cologne 
insisted  on  the  convocation  of  a  gene- 
ral parliament  for  the  whole  kingdom ; 
a  similar  proposal  at  Posen  was,  after 
tliree  days  of  stormy  debates,  only  re- 
jected *'  lest  the  nationality  of  Polish 
Prussia  should  be  droAvned  in  the  gene- 
ral majority  of  the  kingdom."  In  a 
word,  the  thorns  began  to  show  them- 
selves with  the  roses,  and  so  much  was 
the  Government  alarmed  on  the  sub- 
ject, that,  by  a  circular  to  the  different 
governors  of  provinces,  the  utmost 
vigilance  was  enjoined  in  enforcing 
the  censorship  of  the  press,  and  the 
free  publication  of  debates  was  permit- 
ted only  in  the  State  Gazette. 

69.  The  Cabinet  of  Berlin  in  this 
year  zealously  pursued  the  two  great 
objects  of  its  domestic  policy,  which 
were,  to  attract  literary  and  scientific 
talent  from  all  quarters  to  the  Prussian 
capital,  and  to  render  it  tlie  centre  of 
the  great  financial  union  of  the  north 
of  Germany.     Both  efibrts  jiroved  suc- 


cessful. I\I.  Schelling,  an  eminent 
philosojihcr,  was  put  at  the  head  of 
public  instruction,  and  numbers  of 
men,  distinguished  in  science  and 
literature,  were  attracted  to  Berlin. 
The  Zollverein  obtained  an  important 
extension  this  year,  by  the  accession, 
on  the  19th  October  1841,  of  Bruns- 
wick. This,  as  involving  a  secession 
from  the  counter  league  of  the  Steur- 
vcrein,  was  of  great  moment.  The 
advantage  of  belonging  to  the  Prussian 
union,  both  from  the  duninished  ex- 
pense of  collecting  the  duties,  and  the 
increased  facility  of  transmitting  goods 
from  province  to  province,  was  now 
generally  felt,  and  was  rapidly  over- 
coming the  resistance  offered  by  local 
interests,  which  always  in  the  first 
instance  obstructs  measures  of  general 
utility.  Treaties  of  commerce  were 
also  concluded  with  England,  America, 
and  Turkey,  Avhicli  materially  lighten- 
ed the  import  duties  on  commodities 
coming  from  these  countries.  They 
brouglit  to  light  in  Prussia  the  jealousy 
between  the  manufacturing  and  agri- 
cultural interests,  which  inevitably, 
in  a  certain  stage  of  its  progress,  gets 
up  in  eveiy  country  making  rapid  ad- 
vances in  industry.  The  eastern  pro- 
vinces towards  Poland,  which  were 
entirely  agricultural,  warmly  supported 
the  treaty  with  England,  wliicli  pro- 
mised to  give  them  the  manufactured 
articles  of  which  they  stood  in  need, 
cheaper  and  better  than  they  could  be 
made  for  them  at  home  ;  the  western, 
in  which  native  manufactures  had 
made  considerable  progress,  strongly 
opposed  it,  and  deplored  the  ruin  it 
was  destined  to  bring  on  the  commer- 
cial prospects  of  their  own  country. 

70.  Not  content  with  liaving  thrown 
down  the  barriers  which  impeded  the 
commercial  intercourse  of  the  different 
states  forming  the  Zollverein,  the 
Prussian  Government  was  indefatigable 
in  its  endeavours  to  connect  them  all 
together,  in  a  solid  and  durable  way, 
by  a  vast  system  of  railways.  In  Sep- 
tember 1841  the  line  from  Berlin  to 
Kothen  was  opened,  Avhich  connected 
that  capital  with  the  one  running  from 
Leipsic  to  Magdeburg.  It  v/as  soon 
after  united  to  one  proceeding  to  Dres- 
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den  ;  and  another,  of  vast  commercial 
importance,  running  from  the  Prussian 
capital  to  Bremen,  Hamburg,  and  the 
Danish  states,  was  shortly  after  com- 
pleted. The  Government  conceived, 
•with  justice,  that  these  great  under- 
takings would  not  only  open  up  new 
markets  for  the  industry  of  their  sub- 
jects, but  cement  the  fiscal  union  which 
was  eveij  day  embracing  fresh  states, 
and  addmg  to  the  preponderance  of 
Prussia  in  Northern  Germany.  The 
Austrian  Government  followed,  scd 
Juiud  liassibiLS  cequis,  in  the  same  bene- 
ficent career ;  and  this  year  saw  the 
lines  opened  from  Prerau  to  Olmiitz, 
and  from  Wiener -Neustadt  to  Neu- 
kirchen.  But  so  much  more  vigorous 
was  the  spirit  of  enterprise  in  the 
northern  than  the  southern  states, 
that  of  fifteen  railway  lines  at  this  pe- 
riod existing  in  Germany,  no  less  than 
ten  belonged  to  states  forming  part  of 
the  Prussian  Commercial  League. 

71.  Two  impoi-tant  events  in  the 
constitutional  history  of  Germany  en- 
sued in  the  following  year,  which  well 
deserve  a  place  in  European  history. 
Tlie  first  of  these  was  the  inauguration 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne,  which 
took  place  on  October  15,  to  com- 
memorate the  entire  adjustment  of  the 
differences  with  the  Holy  See.  On 
this  occasion  the  King  spoke  words 
pregnant  \\Ai\\  meaning,  not  only  on 
the  great  principle  of  religious  tolera- 
tion, but  on  the  still  more  thrilling 
topic  of  Geraian  unity  and  nationalit3^ 
•'  We  are  not  engaged  here,"  said  the 
monarch,  with  the  earnest  accent  of 
deep  emotion,  * '  with  the  construction 
of  an  ordinary  edifice :  it  is  a  work  be- 
speaking the  spirit  of  union  and  of 
concord  which  animates  the  whole 
OF  Germany,  and  all  its  persuasions, 
that  we  are  now  constructing.  May, 
by  the  gi-ace  of  God,  the  gates  of  this 
temple  become  to  Germany  the  gates 
of  a  new  era,  when  she  may  be  great 
and  powerful ;  and  may  all  that  is 
anti-German— that  is,  all  that  is  not 
noble  and  true  and  sincere — be  ever 
far  from  her:  may  the  shameful  at- 
tempts to  relax  the  bonds  of  concord 
which  unite  the  German  princes  and 
j)eople,  and  trouble  the  peace  of  per- 


suasions, be  shattered  against  them  ; 
and  may  that  spirit  which  has  inter- 
rupted the  completion  of  this  sacred 
edifice,  the  temple  of  our  countiy, 
never  reappear  amongst  us  !  That 
spirit  is  the  same  as  the  one  whicli, 
nine  -  and  -  twenty  years  ago,  burst 
asunder  our  chains,  and  avenged  the 
insults  our  country  had  received  under 
the  yoke  of  the  stranger  ! " 

72.  The  next  important  step  in  the 
year,  and  a  mighty  one  in  the  annals 
of  Gennan  freedom,  was  the  meeting 
of  the  estates  of  the  whole  kingdom, 
which,  for  the  first  time  in  Prussian 
history,  was  held  at  Berlin  on  the  19th 
October.  It  may  be  conceived  what 
hopes  and  expectations  this  event 
awakened  among  a  people  so  passion- 
ately desirous  of  political  enfranchise- 
ment as  the  middle  ranks  of  Prussia 
were.  They  were  somewhat  damped, 
however,  by  a  passage  in  the  opening 
speech  which  Count  Amim  delivered 
in  the  name  of  the  King:  "  Unity  in 
the  deliberations  of  this  assembly — 
this  is  what  his  IMajesty  confidently 
expects  of  you,  at  the  moment  when, 
of  his  sole  royal  pleasure,  he  lias  put 
in  execution  the  important  comple- 
ment of  the  institution  of  estates  by 
uniting  the  different  pro^dncial  com- 
mittees. In  those  cases  where  tlie 
provincial  estates,  in  theii'  separate 
and  independent  representation,  and 
in  the  consideration  of  what  is  suitable 
for  their  respective  interests,  have  sepa- 
rated without  coming  to  an  accord, 
upon  them  the  committee  wiU  here 
unite  and  reconcile  them." 

73.  These  words  recorded  the  real 
design  of  the  Government  in  convok- 
ing this  general  assembly,  which  was 
by  no  means  to  erect  a  barrier  which 
had  in  otlier  countries  proved  often  so 
serious  against  the  royal  authority, 
but  to  obtain  a  means,  under  colour  of 
reconciling  the  differences  between  the 
provincial  assemblies,  in  reality  of  ob- 
taining tlicir  direction.  No  real  con  • 
trol  of  tlie  executive  was  permitted 
either  to  the  provincial  or  the  united 
assembly :  on  the  contraiy,  by  a  royal 
ordinance  of  August  10  in  the  same 
year,  the  functions  of  the  united  com- 
mittees were  limited  to  (picstions  in- 
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volving  a  diminution  of  taxation  or 
the  formation  of  railways.  Tlie  session 
was  always  to  be  opened  by  the  Minis- 
ter of  the  Interior,  and  the  secretaries 
were  all  to  be  chosen  by  the  King.  Im- 
portant restrictions  fettered  the  powers 
of  the  central  assembly,  and  almost 
nullified  them.  No  member  was  to 
be  allowed  to  speak  more  than  once 
on  any  question ;  the  speakers  were  to 
address  themselves  to  their  respective 
chiefs  of  departments,  and  not  to  the 
opposite  orators;  and  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  commons  vxrc  only  a 
third  of  the  entire  assembly.  So  little 
did  the  Government  contemplate  any 
interference  with  its  prerogatives,  that 
when  the  provincial  estates  of  Cologne 
desired  to  be  permitted  to  present  a 
petition  to  the  King,  who  was  then  in 
their  city,  on  the  subject  of  commercial 
reform,  they  could  not  even  obtain  an 
audience.  The  session  was  closed  at 
Berlin  on  iSTovember  10,  after  having 
sat  just  three  weeks  ;  and  some  ques- 
tions of  education,  of  taxation,  and 
forming  railroads,  alone  occupied  their 
attention.  It  terminated  by  a  speech 
of  the  King  in  person,  who  congratu- 
lated the  country  on  the  formation  of 
the  States-General  out  of  the  commit- 
tees of  the  provincial  estates  as  ' '  the 
last  development  of  the  Prussian  mon- 
archy, and  the  satisfactory  manner  in 
which  they  had  discharged  their  duties, 
and  justified  his  confidence." 

74.  Notwithstanding,  however,  these 
oomplimentary  expressions,  confidence 
was  very  far  indeed  from  being  really 
felt,  and  the  Government  soon  found 
that  the  concession  they  had  already 
made  was  a  great  step  in  the  career 
of  constitutional  freedom.  Petitions 
for  greater  powers  to  the  States-Gen- 
eral, for  the  abolition  of  the  censor- 
ship of  the  press,  publicity  of  debates, 
and  for  real  States-General,  not  mere 
committees  of  the  provincial  estates, 
■crowded  in  next  year  from  all  quarters. 
From  Konigsberg  no  less  than  three 
hundred  and  fifty-five  petitions  to  this 
effect  were  presented.  The  ferment 
was  particularly  strong  in  the  Ehenish 
provinces,  whose  estates  petitioned 
that  the  States-General  might  be  per- 
mitted to  deliberate  on  all  the  affairs 


of  the  nation^ — not  merely  taxes  and 
railways — and  that  entire  publicity 
should  be  given  to  their  debates  in  a 
perfectly  free  press.  These  demands, 
and  the  increasing  excitement  in  the 
country,  caused  Government  to  take 
fright  and  pause  in  its  career.  The 
amiable  illusion  of  unity  of  opinion, 
which  is  always  the  dream  of  the  in- 
exi^erienced,  and  witli  which  the  King 
had  flattered  himself,  was  already  dis- 
pelled by  the  sober  reality  of  division, 
the  invariable  result  and  characteristic 
of  emancipated  man.  The '  sovereign 
agreed  that  the  "accounts"  produced 
to  the  estates  should  not  be  subjected 
to  the  censorship ;  but  the  publication 
of  debates  was  only  permitted  to  the 
Gazette  de  Prussc,  the  Government 
organ,  from  which  the  other  journals 
were  obliged  to  take  them.  An  im- 
portant concession,  however,  was  made 
by  royal  ordinances,  10th  October  18-42 
and  4th  February  1843,  which  abol- 
ished the  censorship  entirely  of  works 
extending  to  above  twenty  pages  ;  and 
in  regard  to  journals  or  lesser  pamph- 
lets, enjoined  the  censors  to  discharge 
their  duties  with  gentleness  and  dis- 
cretion, and  not  to  erase  anything 
which  did  not  strike  at  the  monarchical 
frame  of  government,  or  tend  to  bring 
the  institutions  of  the  country  into 
discredit,  or  discuss  existing  laws  in 
an  unsuitable  or  insulting  manner. 
Wise  principles,  but  how  diflficult  of 
application  to  particular  cases  ! 

(5.  So  gi'eat  was  the  vigour  with 
which  the  construction  of  railways 
was  pushed  for-ward,  ])oth  in  nortliern 
and  southern  Germany,  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year,  that  the  lines  were  ren- 
dered complete  from  Hamburg  to 
Trieste — that  is,  from  the  Baltic  to 
the  Adriatic  !  Such  a  prodigious  pene- 
tration of  that  hitherto  inland  and  re- 
mote country  by  the  means  of  com- 
munication and  rapid  convej^ancc, 
could  not  but  have  ere  long  an  im- 
portant influence  on  its  political  for- 
tunes. Railways  are  the  pioneers  of 
thought ;  when  they  have  opened  the 
way,  changes  of  opinion,  and,  through 
them,  of  institutions  and  government, 
rapidly  succeed.  The  material  and 
pecuniary    interests    of   governments 
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lead  them  to  favour  a  elianije  in  this 
respect,  destined  in  tlie  end  to  -work 
a  much  greater  alteration  upon  them- 
selves. This  appeared  in  this  very 
year.  A  serious  revolt  broke  out  in 
Silesia,  the  most  manufacturing  dis- 
trict of  Prussia,  originating  in  a  strike 
among  the  workmen,  who  complained 
of  the  lowness  of  their  wages,  and  the 
ruinous  effect  of  machinery  upon  their 
interests.  This  revolt  soon  embraced 
the  whole  manufacturing  towns  and 
districts,  and  was  not  jDut  down  but 
by  the  intervention  of  a  large  military 
force,  and  a  de])lorable  effusion  of  hu- 
man blood.  "With  the  industry,  the 
fabrics,  and  the  riches  of  free  states, 
Germany  was  already  inheriting  their 
passions,  their  collisions  of  classes,  and 
their  dangers. 

76.  The  increasing  fennent  of  ideas, 
and  the  disposition  to  shake  off  the 
shackles  of  priestly  as  well  as  temporal 
authority,  were  strongly  evinced  in  the 
succeeding  year.  A  pretended  relic  of 
a  saint,  which  had  been  exhibited  at 
Treves  for  the  adoration  of  the  faith- 
ful, roused  the  indignation  of  a  young 
Catholic  priest,  named  Johan  Ronge, 
who  commenced  preaching  a  reforma- 
tion somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Lu- 
ther three  hundred  years  before.  The 
success  of  this  bold  attempt  was  at 
iirst  such  as  to  excite  the  greatest 
alarm  in  the  Papal  Conclave.  The 
principles  of  the  new  sect  were,  that 
the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  should  be 
terminated,  and  he  should  be  reduced 
to  the  mere  rank  of  P)ishop  of  Rome  ; 
that  confession  should  be  abolished, 
priests  permitted  to  marry,  and  the 
mass  be  celebrated  in  the  native 
tongue.  This  was  cutting  up  the 
ascendancy  of  Rome  by  the  roots,  and 
it  met,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
with  the  most  violent  opposition  from 
the  Catholic  party  in  every  part  of 
Germany.  Deprived,  however,  of  the 
aid  of  the  fagot  and  the  Inquisition,  it 
was  not  so  easy  a  matter  as  it  once 
was  to  check  the  progress  of  heresy ; 
and  the  schism  of  Ronge  shook  the 
Romish  Church  in  Northern  Germany 
to  its  foundation.  Ronge  and  Czercky, 
the  two  leaders  of  the  new  sect,  Avere 
formally    excommunicated ;    but    ere 


long,  like  many  other  reformers,  the}'- 
quarrelled,  and"^  this  fresh  schism  was 
more  fatal  to  the  new  opinions  than 
the  thunders  of  the  Vatican.  The 
King  of  Prussia  was  strongly  urged, 
by  a  deputation  from  the  magistrates 
of  Berlin,  to  take  vigorous  measures 
against  the  ultra-Puritan  party  in  that 
city,  at  tlie  head  of  which  were  ]\IM. 
Thiele  and  Eichorn,  both  members  of 
the  royal  council ;  but  he  answered  in 
just  and  pregnant  words,  which  be- 
spoke the  real  seat  of  the  evil  in  the 
superstition  of  some  and  indifference 
of  others.  "To  mo  alone,"  said  he, 
"belongs  the  direction  of  religious 
matters.  You  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  Under  my  grandfather,  Ber- 
lin contained  forty  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, and  fifty  preachers ;  now  its 
population  is  nearly  ffve  hundred  thou- 
sand, and  you  have  not  added  to  their 
number ;  you  have  not  built  a  single 
church,  is  this  a  proof  of  your  zeal 
for  religion  ?  As  to  the  Puritans,  those- 
were  men  faithful  to  their  God  and 
their  King  ;  it  is  not  for  the  magis- 
trates of  Berlin  to  attack  them :  the 
King  can  .still  less  recognise  that  right 
in  the  declared  partisans  of  the  new 
Catholics,  those  men  who  have  vio- 
lated their  oath  towards  the  Church." 
77.  This  religious  schism  was  an  in- 
dication of  the  stirring  of  men's  minds ; 
it  was  the  precursor,  as  the  fervour  of 
the  Puritans  had  been  in  England,  of 
the  great  rebellion.  When  the  human 
mind  is  resolutely  set  on  expansion 
and  inquir}^  it  is  often  in  religious 
division  that  its  heavings  first  appear. 
The  same  anxiety  was  evinced  by  the 
people,  on  the  one  hand,  to  obtain 
States-General,  or  a  real  representative 
assembly;  and  by  the  Covernment,  on 
the  other,  to  repress  insolent  lan- 
guage, and  check  extravagant  ideas. 
The  demands  of  the  petitions  present- 
ed to  tlie  King  had  become  so  exten- 
sive, their  language  in  some  cases  so 
violent,  that  they  were  nearly  all  con- 
sidered illegal,  and  their  insertion  in 
the  public  journals  prohibited.  The 
oliject  of  the  Government  was  not  to 
put  an  entire  sto])  to  the  stream  of 
innovation  :  ^//f/^,  they  were  well  aware, 
was  wholly  impossible.  "What  they  de- 
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sired  was  to  turn  it  into  constitutional 
channels,  and  take  the  initiative  them- 
selves in  any  changes  "which  might  be 
•deemed  advisable.  Accordingly,  Prince 
Adolphus  of  Hohenlohe-Ingelfingen, 
who  presided  over  the  provincial  estates 
of  Silesia,  thus  addressed  them  at  their 
opening  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment :  "  It  is  permitted  to  us  to  hope 
that  the  King  will  accord  in  the  next 
session  (that  of  1847)  the  constitution 
of  States-General  ivhich  you  desire  so 
vxirmJy.  The  King  is  convinced  that 
the  present  situation  of  aifairs  not 
only  requires,  but  favours  that  design. " 
Numerous  demands  were  made  by 
all  the  estates,  especially  those  of  Co- 
logne, Posen,  and  Berlin,  for  various 
objects  of  domestic  and  social  improve- 
ment, particularly  a  reform  in  criminal 
trials,  and  publicity  of  their  procedure ; 
the  publication  of  the  debates  of  the 
estates,  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews, 
the  establishment  of  real  States-Gen- 
eral, the  extension  of  the  representa- 
tion of  towns  and  rural  communities 
in  them,  the  guarantee  of  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  and  similar  objects.  The 
answer  of  the  King  to  these  applica- 
tions, though  sometimes  evasive,  in 
general  contained  promises  that  the 
grievances  complained  of  should  be 
taken  into  consideration.  The  autumn 
of  this  year  was  rendered  remarkable 
by  an  auspicious  event,  the  visit  of 
our  present  gracious  sovereign  to  the 
Rhenish  provinces  of  Prussia,  when 
she  was  magnificently  entertained  by 
the  King  of  Prussia,  wliose  language 
on  the  occasion  bespoke  alike  the 
courtesy  of  a  chevalier,  the  grace 
of  a  sovereign,  and  the  felicity  of  a 
scholar.* 

78.  The  year  1846  was  chiefly  dis- 

*  At  a  public  dinner  given  to  the  Queen  of 
En,!;'land  at  Cologne,  the  King  of  Prussia  said : 
"  Gentlemen,  fill  your  glasses  to  the  brim. 
YVe  are  about  to  pronounce  a  word  which 
ever  resounds  most  pleasingly  in  English  and 
German  hearts  :  formerly  it  resounded  on  the 
battle-field,  hardly  won,  as  a  symbol  of  a 
happy  fraternity  in  arms.  Now  it  resounds, 
after  a  peace  of  thirty  years,  the  happy  result 
of  the  arduous  toils  of  that  period :  liere,  in 
this  German  province,  on  the  banks  of  this 
]ioble  stream  of  the  Rhine— that  word  is  Vic- 
toria."—.4  n?i.  lUfit,  xxviii.  302.  It  need  not 
be  said  how  this  graceful  compliment  was  re- 
ceived by  the  enthusiastic  assembly. 


tinguished  by  the  agitation  which  pre- 
vailed in  Prussia  and  all  Northern 
Germany  in  favour  of  religious  tolera- 
tion and  liberty  of  conscience,  a  topic 
which  is  everywhere,  but  especially  in 
that  country,  the  battle-field  between 
the  subjects  and  their  sovereign.  The 
religious  schism,  which  had  got  up  in 
the  i)receding  year,  furnished  occasion 
for  the  presentation  of  numerous  peti- 
tions on  the  subject  to  the  King,  in 
the  answers  to  which  the  firm  deter- 
mination of  the  monarch  to  uphold 
the  Lutheran  religion  as  by  law  estab- 
lished was  clearly  expressed.  It  is 
remarkable  that  in  these  answers, 
which  were  chiefly  addressed  to  muni- 
cipal magistrates,  by  whom  the  peti- 
tions had  been  presented,  tlie  prin- 
ciple of  appealing  to  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures as  the  rule  of  faith  was  expressly 
disavowed, — a  clear  proof  that  men 
had  ceased  to  be  swayed  by  authority 
in  matters  of  religion,  and  in  eff'ect 
disavowed  any  national  faith.*  The 
magistrates,  however,  were  not  daunt- 
ed by  this  rebuke  ;  those  of  Kcinigs- 
berg  followed  the  example  of  Breslau, 
and  formed  a  new  sect,  under  a  min- 
ister named  Rapp,  which  soon  em- 
braced the  chief  men  of  the  place. 
]\Iagdeburg  and  Leipsic  also  had  their 
divisions  ;  and  open-air  meetings,  like 
those  in  England,  were  called  to  dis- 
cuss— as  was  done  in  Scotland  in  the 
time  of  the  Covenanters— knotty  points 
of  theology.  Alarmed  at  this  religious 
agitation,  the  King  convoked  a  synod 
to  settle  the  matters  in  dispute  ;  and 
it  met  at  Berlin,  and  promulgated,  as 
from  authority,  some  dogmas.  They, 
however,  only  gave  rise  to  fresh  re- 
monstrances from  the  municipalities, 
and  increased  division  among  the  peo- 
ple. In  truth,  the  evil  Avas  ineradi- 
cable,  save  by  a  change  of  national 

*  "  Le  veritable  danger  aujourd'hui  c'est 
que  I'Eglise,  oublianttous  ces  devoirs,  recon- 
naisse  corame  ses  serviteurs  tons  ceux  qui 
tout  en  raillant  les  principes  fondamentaux 
de  la  Foi  Chretienne,  oscnt  en  appeler  al'Ecri- 
turc  Saint e.  Sous  nion  sceptre  ceux-laauront 
liberte  de  conscience  complete,  mais  jamais 
je  n'admettrai  qu'avec  de  tels  principes  lis 
puissent  etre  serviteurs  de  I'Eglise  cvange- 
lique  et  nationale." — Heponse  du  Roide  Prusse 
mix  Magistrats  de  Breslau,  March  7,  1846; 
Ann.  Hist.,  xxix.  352,  353. 
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institutions.  Religion  was  the  battle- 
field which  the  parties  chose  for  theu- 
conflict,  because  none  other  was  per- 
mitted to  them.  It  was  the  Reform 
Bill  of  the  German  people. 

79.  The  municipal  bodies  and  provin- 
cial diets,  especially  in  Rhenish  Prussia 
■ — the  centre  alike  of  political  efferves- 
cence and  Catholic  resistance  —  con- 
tinued this  year  to  petition  for  States- 
General,  a  free  press,  publicity  of  judi- 
cial proceedings,  and  the  other  objects 
of  constitutional  reform,  with  increased 
vehemence.  It  was  evident  that  a  cri- 
sis, and  that  of  the  most  violent  kind, 
was  approaching.  The  Government 
endeavoured  to  elude  the  demands  for 
a  free  press,  by  referring  to  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  Diet  of  the  Confederation  on 
the  subject;  but  at  the  same  time  they 
set  on  foot  some  journals  on  the  side  of 
Government — a  concession  which  was 
justly  considered  as  the  first  step  to 
absolute  freedom  of  discussion.  An 
important  addition  was  made  this  year 
to  the  duties  on  cotton  thread  and 
goods,  avowedly  directed  against  Eng- 
land, v.-ho  thus  early  began  to  expe- 
rience the  truth,  that  all  the  conces- 
sions she  might  make  in  the  way  of 
reduction  of  duties  on  her  side  would 
too  often  be  met  only  by  enhanced  ones 
on  the  other  part.  An  insurrection 
broke  out  at  Posen  on  14th  Februarj', 
in  connection  with  one  at  the  same 
time  at  Cracow,  the  centre  of  all  the 
efforts  for  the  restoration  of  Polish 
nationality;  but  it  was  speedily  sup- 
pressed, and  led  to  no  other  result  but 
the  occupation  of  that  city  by  the 
Russian  troops.  The  peasants  of  tlie 
grand-duchy  of  Posen,  who  had  become 
proprietors,  and  largely  benefited  un- 
der the  Prussian  Government,  e\dnced 
no  disposition  to  put  themselves  af,fain 
under  the  rule  of  tlieir  stormy  Comitia. 

80.  The  year  1847,  the  last  of  tlie 
old  govenmient  in  Prussia,  was  also, 
in  a  constitutional  point  of  view,  one 
of  the  most  important.  The  desire  ex- 
pressed by  the  nation  for  a  representa- 
tive government  had  become  so  strong 
and  universal,  that  the  C'abinet  deemed 
it  no  longer  safe  to  witlihold  it.  On 
3d  February  the  long  and  ardently 
wished-for  boon  was  ijranted.    An  edict 


appeared  in  the  form  of  letters  patent, 
convoking  a  general  assembly  of  the 
estates  of  Prussia,  an*anged  in  four 
classes— that  of  the  nobles,  the  eques- 
trian order,  the  towns,  and  the  niral 
districts.  The  diet  consisted  in  all  of 
six  hundred  and  seventeen  members, 
of  which  the  nobles  were  only  eighty ; 
so  that  the  tiers  etot  and  equestiian 
order  had  a  gi-eat  majority.*  In  addi- 
tion to  this  general  assembly  there  was 
a  chamber  of  peers,  to  which  certain 
separate  functions  were  assigned,  exclu- 
sive, however,  of  all  matters  of  finance 
and  taxation,  which  were  to  be  priva- 
tive to  the  general  diet.  The  diet  was 
empowered  to  discuss  all  questions  con- 
cerniug  the  legislative  i)ower,  its  exer- 
cise, and  the  relations  between  it  and 
the  executive.  The  initiative  in  all 
measures  was  reserved  to  the  Crown ; 
the  diet  had  the  power  only  of  discuss- 
ing and  voting  on  them.  It  was  em- 
powered to  receive  all  petitions — the 
right  of  presenting  was  fully  accorded 
to  the  nation.  By  this  constitution  an 
immense  step  was  made  in  the  career 
of  representative  government  in  Prus- 
sia :  a  real  national  assembly  was  for 
the  first  time  established,  and  a  known 
channel  opened  by  which  the  people 
might  make  their  wants  known  to  the 
throne  ;  while  that  unity  was  estab- 
lished in  the  monarchj',  the  object  of 
such  passionate  desire  to  every  true 
German  heart. 

81.  The  National  Diet  assembled  on 
24th  July,  and  was  opened  by  the  King 
in  person,  in  a  noble  speech,  remark- 
able alike  for  the  elevation  and  gener- 
ous spirit  which  it  evinced.  He  said 
in  substance,  "  that  in  preserving  en- 
tire the  prerogative  and  prestige  of  the 
Crown  as  the  ruling  power  in  the  state, 
the  object  of  the  King  was  to  maintain 
the  form  and  unity  of  the  monarchy. 
He  convoked  the  diet  in  order  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  the  wants  and 
wishes  of  nis  people  ;  to  satisfy,  in  a 
*  The  deputies  of  the  orders  stood  thus  :— 

Nobles, SO 

Equestrian  order,      .        .        .     231 

Towns, 182 

Rural  districts 124 


617 


—Ann.  Hist,  xxx.  330,  33 
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just  measure,  those  views  when  tlicy 
were  legitimate.  Sometimes  he  would 
invite  a  vote  of  the  diet  when  important 
new  measures,  as  the  laying  on  of  addi- 
tional burdens,  were  requisite.  But 
the  government  would  not  be  changed 
in  its  essence  ;  the  absolute  monarchy 
had  only  become  consulting;  and  for 
tlie  interest  even  of  his  people,  the 
King  did  not  think  it  was  his  duty  to 
establish  a  proper  representative  gov- 
ernment. He  felt  that  he  was  bound 
to  resist  the  levelling  and  innovating 
spirit  of  the  age  :  he  would  never  per- 
mit a  charter  to  intervene  between  him 
and  the  duty  which  he  owed  to  his 
peox^le  ;  he  would  never  yield  to  the 
rule  of  majorities,  and  he  would  resist 
to  the  last  the  ruinous  democratic  and 
incendiary  designs  which  were  the  dis- 
grace and  the  peril  of  the  age."  This 
speech,  it  may  readily  be  conceived, 
gave  rise  to  a  \'iolent  debate  as  to  whe- 
ther the  constitution  thus  explained 
was  or  was  not  a  redemption  of  the 
roval  pledge  given  in  the  declaration 
of  20th  May  1815.  An  address  sub- 
stantially approving  of  the  constitution 
was  carried  only  by  a  majority  of  fifty- 
three — the  numbers  being  303  to  250 ; 
and  an  energetic  protest  was  signed  by 
the  minority.  An  animated  debate  also 
took  place  on  the  finances ;  and  the  ses- 
sion was  closed  on  24th  June  by  a  royal 
rescript,  after  the  assembly  had  given 
sufficient  proof  of  a  sturdy  unmanage- 
able disposition,  which  too  surely  prog- 
nosticated the  terrible  convulsions  of 
the  succeeding  year. 

82.  From  this  account  of  the  poli- 
tical circumstances  and  constitutional 
histor}'-  of  Germany  subsequent  to  the 
peace,  it  is  evident  that  its  situation 
was  very  singular,  and  such  as  neces- 
sarily stamped  a  peculiar  character  on 
its  literature,  and  portended  at  no  dis- 
tant period  serious  convulsions  among 
its  inhabitants.  On  the  one  hand 
there  was  a  vast  confederacy  of  states, 
the  great  majority  of  which  were  in 
a  simple  agricultural  condition,  ani- 
mated with  a  fervent  military  spirit, 
deeply  tinctured  with  feudal  ideas, 
governed  by  a  feudal  nobility,  and  in- 
spired with  the  strongest  aversion  to 
tne  democratic  regime,  from  the  inva- 


sion of  which  they  had  already  suffered 
so  much.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
were  many  free  towns  and  commercial 
or  mamifacturing  districts,  already  con- 
siderable at  the  commencement  of  the 
jieriod,  which  increased  immensely 
during  the  long  peace  that  followed 
the  conclusion  of  the  war,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  which  were  animated  with 
the  stiong  and  inextinguishable  love 
of  freedo)n  which  in  every  age  has 
distinguished  the  Teutonic  race.  Be- 
tween such  classes,  inspired  with  such 
opposite  feelings,  union  was  impos- 
sible —  ultimate  contest  inevitable. 
The  tiers  etat  of  Germany  was  rising 
so  rapidly  in  wealth,  intelligence,  and 
consideration,  that  it  was  not  in  the 
nature  of  things  that  it  should  remain 
long  in  the  fetters  of  the  feudal  no- 
bility: the  feudal  nobility  were  so 
strongly  intrenched  in  the  citadels  of 
power,  in  the  possession  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  command  of  the  army, 
that  it  was  equally  hopeless  to  expect 
they  would  relinquish  it  without  a 
struggle,  or  be  driven  from  it  without 
convulsions. 

83.  A  contest  of  this  description  is 
ine^dtable  in  one  stage  or  other  of 
every  monarchy  of  the  European  race. 
England  had  it  in  the  Great  Rebellion 
— France  during  the  Revolution.  But 
what  was  peculiar  to  Germany,  and 
rendered  it  likely  to  be  more  seri- 
ous there  than  in  any  other  country, 
was  this  —  that  the  long  duration 
and  successful  issue  of  the  revolu- 
tionary Avar  had  materially  added  to 
the  strength  of  both  parties,  and  in 
a  similar  proportion  augmented  their 
hostility  against  each  other.  Twenty 
years  almost  unbroken  warfare  had 
drawn  forth  to  the  very  highest  degree 
the  military  spirit  and  resources  of  the 
country ;  and  the  narrow  escape  it  had 
made  at  its  close,  by  almost  super- 
human efforts,  from  slavery  and  bond- 
age—  the  sad  result  of  their  former 
divisions— had  botli  couA-inced  every 
one  of  the  necessity  of  a  federal  union 
to  cause  the  common  independence  ta 
be  respected,  and  of  a  vast  standing 
army  to  maintain  it  if  assailed.  Thus- 
the  "whole  of  Germany  unanimously 
agreed,  while  smarting  under  the  evils 
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of  French  oppression,  to  a  federal 
union,  which  placed  the  entire  physical 
strength  of  the  Confederacy  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Austria  and  Prussia — the  two 
greatest  military  powers  of  central  Eu- 
rope ;  and  acquiesced  in  the  establish- 
uient  of  a  federal  annj'-  of  300, 000  men 
to  obey  their  directions.  Such  and  so 
great  was  the  accession  to  the  strength 
of  the  aristocratic  and  monarchical 
party  from  the  long  continuance  and 
final  triumphant  issue  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war. 

84.  But  that  very  triumphant  issue, 
and  the  long  peace  to  which  it  gave 
rise,  augmented  in  a  proportional  de- 
gree the  passion  for  freedom  in  the 
middle  and  commercial  portions  of  the 
community.  The  A-ictory  had  been 
gained  by  a  unanimous  effort  of  all 
ranks ;  and,  in  the  first  fervour  of 
gratitude,  the  sovereigns  of  Germany 
had  solemnly  given  in  return,  in  the 
Federal  Act,  the  promise  to  all  of  re- 
presentative institutions.  In  Prussia 
this  promise  had  been  followed  up  by 
the  official  announcement  that  Govern- 
ment were  engaged  in  the  incpiiries  re- 
quisite for  the  formation  of  a  constitu- 
tion. When,  therefore,  year  after  year 
passed  away  without  this  promise  be- 
ing redeemed  in  the  great  monarchies, 
and  when  at  last  it  terminated  in  the 
illusory  concession,  in  the  Prussian 
states,  of  provincial  assemblies  onh*, 
and  in  Austria  in  no  assemblies  at  all, 
the  discontent  was  general  and  ex- 
treme. It  was  rendered  the  greater 
that,  during  the  long  interval  of  ex- 
pectation, the  industry  and  wealth  of 
the  middle  classes  had  immensely  in- 
creased, and  with  it  the  desire  for  and 
capability  to  exercise  representative 
powers  had  proportionally  augmented. 
The  Diet  had  most  wisely  prohibited 
internal  war  between  the  states  of 
the  Confederacy  ;  they  had  effectually 
guarded  it  against  foreign  attack,  and 
had  removed  many  of  the  restrictions 
which  fettered  the  commercial  inter- 
course of  one  state  of  the  union  with 
the  other.  The  Fatherland— peaceful 
within,  respected  Avitbout— had  been 
moulded  into  a  vast  empire,  contain- 
ing in  the  end  forty  million  of  inlia- 
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bitants  speaking  the  same  language, 
descended  from  the  same  stock,  in 
great  part  actuated  by  the  same  senti- 
ments, and  rapidly  increasing  in  pop- 
ulation, wealth,  and  industry.  Ima- 
gination could  hardly  conceive  cir- 
cumstances more  favourable  to  tlie 
development  of  the  passion  for  free- 
dom among  the  middle  and  industrial 
portion  of  the  community  ;  and  yet 
the  very* circumstances  which  had 
created  this  desire  had  imposed  seem- 
ingly impassable  barriers  to  its  grati- 
fication. 

85.  The  education  which  had  be- 
come so  general  in  Germany,  especi- 
ally its  northern  and  central  states, 
powerfully  augmented  this  general 
and  natural  wish.  Every  person,  in 
however  humble  a  condition,  being 
taught  to  read,  a  great  proportion  of 
them  learned  to  think  ;  and  the  first 
effect  of  an  entrance  into  the  realms  of 
thought  always  is  to  beget  a  passion- 
ate desire  to  bring  opinions  into  ac- 
tion, and  mould  the  social  institutions 
and  measures  of  government  according 
to  what  seems  to  them  most  likely  to 
]u-ove  conducive  to  human  felicity. 
Unthinking  man,  whether  in  religion, 
or  politics,  is  often  for  a  very  long  pe- 
riod passive  and  quiescent — thinking 
man  never.  Division  of  opinion  and 
divergence  of  action  arise  with  the  de- 
velopment of  intelligence  as  naturally 
as  the  sparks  fly  upward.  Unity  of 
thought  is  the  result  of  ignorance, 
universal,  save  in  the  few  Avho  direct 
it.  It  was  inevitable,  tlierefore,  when 
Germany  became  instructed,  that  dif- 
ference of  opinion  on  political  subjects 
should  arise,  and  the  passion  become 
general  for  those  representative  insti- 
tutions which  might  oj)en  vents,  as  it 
were,  for  its  reception.  But  there  was 
a  circumstance  peculiar  to  that  coun- 
try, Avhiih  in  an  es])ecial  manner  ag- 
gravated the  difficulties  of  its  situa- 
tion, and  inflamed  the  vehemence  of 
the  political  passions  which  agitated 
its  bosom  beyond  what  ])erhaps  ever 
occurred  in  any  otlier  land. 

86.  In  most  cases,  where  free  insti- 
tutions are  establislied  in  a  country,  or 
the  desire  for  them  is  generally  "felt, 
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it  is  in  consequence  of  manufactures 
liaving  flourished,  commerce  extended, 
and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  colonies 
having  been  planted,  Avhich  atlbrded  a 
vent  to  the  surplus  x^opulation  of  the 
parent  state.  But  nearly  all  these 
means  of  independence  and  outlets  to 
<liscontent  were  awanting  in  Gernlan5^ 
Colonics  they  had  none ;  foreign  trade, 
except  in  a  few  towns  in  the  north, 
little  ;  manufactures  Avere  flourishing 
in  some  districts,  but  not  so  generally 
established  as  to  afford  any  sufficient 
employment  or  vent  for  the  inhabi- 
tants. Hamburg  and  Frankfopt,  the 
two  largest  commercial  towns  in  Ger- 
many, do  not  each  to  this  day  (1864) 
contain  more  than,  the  former,  one 
hundred  and  seventy-live,  the  latter, 
eighty  thousand  inhabitants — the  one 
not  a  half,  the  otlier  not  a  fiftli  part 
of  Glasgow,  ]\Ianchester,  or  Liverpool* 
It  results  from  this,  that  none  of  tlie 
ordinary  outlets  which  draw  off  the 
bustling  and  active  part  of  the  com- 
munity, and  to  which  Great  Britain 
has  been  so  deeply  indebted  for  lier  in- 
ternal trancpiillity,  Avere  open  in  Ger- 
many, Avhile,  at  the  same  time,  the 
general  intelligence  of  the  peoi)lc  in- 
spired multitudes  with  the  desire  to 
elevate  themselves  in  tlie  world,  and 
exchange  manual  for  intellectual  la- 
bour. Thus  its  governments  came  to 
be  placed  in  the  most  perilous  of  all 
situations— that  of  being  constantly  in 
presence  of  educated  indigence  ])anting 
for  elevation,  and  squalid  multitudes 
destitute  of  employment.  We  boast 
of  the  stability  of  the  Anglo  -  Saxon 
character,  and  the  manner  in  which 
England  has  stood  the  political  storms 
which  have  proved  fatal  to  the  govern- 
ments of  so  many  other  states  ;  but  it 
is  not  equally  generally  felt  how  much 
of  that  is  owi}ig  to  the  coal  and  iron 
under  our  feet,  which  has  given  us  ma- 
nufactures, and  the  encircling  ocean, 
which  has  given  us  commerce  and  co- 
lonies. And  if  Ave  Avould  see  AA'hat 
Great  Britain  has  OAved  to  these  ad- 
vantages, AA-e  have  only  to  turn  to  Ire- 

*  By  the  census  of  3cl  December  1861  the 
population  of  Hainbur;^  was  175,083  ;  Frank- 
fort, 75,930;  Bremen.  67,-217;  and  Lubeek, 
n,S98.—Atmancdi  dc  Gotha,  1864. 
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land  to  see  what  a  countiy  can  lie 
Ijrought  to  Avhioh,  though  not  Avithout, 
has  hitherto  made  little  use  of  them. 

87.  So  poAverful  is  the  influence  of 
these  causes,  prompting  to  general  dis- 
content and  social  convulsion,  that  they 
AA'ould  undoubtedly  luiA^e  brought  ou 
disturbance,  and  probably  rcA'olution, 
in  the  states  of  northern  and  AA'estcrn 
Germany  long  before  the  outbreak  of 
1848,  AA'ere  it  not  for  other  circum- 
stances Avhich  had  a  directly  opposite 
tendency,  and  kept  the  social  body  to- 
gether AA-hen  causes  of  discord  Avere  at 
Avork  in  its  bosom  eminently  calcu- 
lated to  tear  it  in  ]neces.  The  Finsr 
of  these  Avas  the  Federal  Union,  which 
not  only  gave  a  preponderance  of  Azotes 
in  the  general  Diet  to  the  monarchical 
and  military  states,  but  put  the  im- 
mense military  force  of  its  members 
entirely  at  their  disposal.  Out  of  the 
scA'cnteen  A'otes  AA-liich  composed  the 
Diet,  not  more  than  one  or  tAA'o  could, 
bo  reckoned  on  by  the  commercial 
toAA'us,  or  the  liberal  party  in  the 
smaller  states  :  they  neA^er  on  a  seri- 
ous occasion  could  muster  more  than 
tAvo  votes,  AA-hile  Austria  and  Prussia 
could  command  fifteen  ;  and  of  tlie 
military  forces  of  the  Confederacy  not 
less  than  225,000  was  at  the  disposal  of 
the  great  military  monarchies,  or  those 
Avhom  they  influenced.  The  knoAvledgo 
of  how  political  and  physical  strength 
Avas  thus  arranged,  prevented  any  par- 
tial outbreak  in  places  Avhere  the  tle- 
mocratic  feeling  AA^as  strongest,  from 
its  obvious  hopelessness. 

88.  (2.)  In  this  question  a  great  de- 
gree of  importance  must  be  attached 
to  the  fact,  that  a  niajority  of  the  Ger- 
man states  were  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
persuasion.  Their  inhabitants  Avere,  in 
1820,  nineteen  millions  to  the  Protes- 
tant seventeen  millions.  It  is  true, 
nearly  the  AA-hole  genius  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  Confederacy  Avas  to  be 
found  in  the  Protestant  states  of  the 
north,  and  that  they  almost  exclu- 
sively directed  the  thought  of  the  Ger- 
man educated  classes,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  German  literature  throughout 
the  Avorld.  But  although  that  circum- 
stance AA'ill  doubtless  come  to  exercise 
a  great  and  probably  decisive  influence 
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on  the  fate  of  Geiinany  in  the  end,  it 
could  not  counteract,  in  the  first  in- 
stanct?,  the  eftbrts  of  the  Catholic  clergy 
In  the  Romish  states  to  retain  their 
flocks  in  a  state  of  real  ignorance. 
Rome  has  a  perpetual  dread  of  instruc- 
tion and  intelligence,  because  an  un- 
erring instinct  tells  it  that  they  inevi- 
tably lead  to  division  of  opinion.  The 
mere  fact  of  the  Avhole  people  in  Austria 
and  southern  Germany  being  taught 
to  read,  had  no  intiueuce  in  counter- 
acting this  tendency ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  increased  it.  The  people  got  leave 
to  read  nothing  but  little  books  of 
their  priests'  composition.  Accord- 
ingly, on  every  important  division  in 
the  Diet,  the  representatives  of  the 
Catholic  states  all  voted  ^vith  Austria 
and  the  monarchical  party. 

89.  (3.)  It  was  a  mistake  to  say,  as 
is  often  done  by  the  Liberal  writers, 
that  this  decided  superiority  of  the 
aristocratic  party,  both  in  tlie  Diet  and 
the  governments  of  Germany,  was  ow- 
ing to  the  wishes  and  aspirations  of 
the  people  being  a-ushed  by  the  force 
of  military  power.  Constituted  as  the 
army  in  all  the  states  of  the  Confed- 
eracy is,  its  voice  is  the  exponent,  not 
the  controller  of  general  opinion.  As 
every  man,  of  whatever  rank,  without 
exception,  is  bound  to  serve  three 
years  in  the  armed  force,  at  the  ex- 
I>iration  of  which  period  he  retires,  and 
makes  way  for  his  successor,  who  dur- 
ing that  period  has  grown  up  to  the 
military  age,  the  army  is  in  fact  an 
armed  deputation  of  the  nation,  just  as 
the  juries  in  America  are  a  judicial 
committee  of  the  majority.  It  is  pos- 
sible with  a  mercenary  force,  which  has 
no  sympathy  with  the  people  among 
whom  they  are  introduced,  or  with  a 
victorious  host  which  follows  the  stan- 
dards of  a  C»sar  or  a  Napoleon,  to  crush 
effectually  for  a  time  the  expression  of 
general  opinion  ;  but  with  an  army 
constituted  as  those  of  the  German 
states  are,  this  was  impossible.  Tlie 
people  had  arms  in  their  own  hands: 
the  whole  population  had  been  trained 
to  their  use ;  if  they  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  existing  system,  tliey  had  the 
remedy  in  their  own  power.  No  one 
succession  of  soldiers  remained  so  long 


in  the  service  as  to  come  to  be  de- 
tached from  the  people,  and  belong  to 
the  military  caste.  The  armies  of 
Germany  are  aristocratic,  and  support 
the  monarchical  cause,  because  the 
great  majority  of  tlie  people,  whatever 
a  portion  of  them  in  the  great  to\\Tis 
may  be,  are  of  the  same  way  of 
thinking,  lead  a  simple  agricultural 
life,  and  are  still  subject  to  the  old 
infiuences. 

90.  (4.)  A  prominent  place  in  the 
causes  influencing  German  policy  and 
domestic  history  in  recent  times  must 
be  assigned  to  the  influence  of  Russia. 
That  great  power,  essentially  monar- 
chical and  despotic  in  its  system  of 
government,  is  as  tenacious  of  purpose 
and  far-seeing  in  policy,  as  the  mhabi- 
tants  of  free  states  are  vacillating  and 
inconsiderate.  The  close  union  which 
subsisted  between  the  Czar  and  the 
King  of  Prussia  during  the  war  of 
liberation,  led  to  a  very  great  infiuence 
of  the  former  over  the  latter,  and,  in 
effect,  has  ever  since  rendered  Prussia, 
so  far  as  external  policy  is  concerned, 
little  more  than  an  outwork  of  ^lus- 
covy.  Austria  entertained  for  long, 
and,  till  driven  into  her  arms  by  the 
tortuous  policy  of  England,  a  ver}- 
gveat  dread  of  Russia;  and  therefore 
the  main  efibrts  of  the  latter  power, 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
have  been  directed  to  gain  the  com- 
mand of  the  Diet  by  means  of  extend- 
ing its  influence  among  the  lesser 
powers.  Fortuitous  circumstances  gave 
it  the  means  of  doing  this  with  very 
great  eft'ect.  Through  the  Empress 
Catherine,  a  Livonian  princess,  the 
Russian  house  of  Romanzoif  was  con- 
nected with  several  reigning  families 
in  the  north  of  Germany ;  the  marriage 
of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  to  a  sister  of 
the  King  of  Prussia  brought  it  into 
close  connection  with  the  royal  family 
oC  Berlin,  while  that  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander  with  a  princess  of  the  house 
of  15aden  had  i)laced  it  in  alliance  with 
an  old  and  highly  connected  family  in 
central  (ii'rmany.  The  vast  armies  of 
Russia,  like  those  of  the  East  India 
Company  to  Great  Britain,  furnished 
employment  to  many  of  the  youth  of 
noble  extraction  in  Germany,  to  whom 
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circumstances  and  the  general  feeling 
left  no  other  career  but  that  of  arms; 
and  this  means  of  influence  was  pro- 
digally exerted  by  the  Cabinet  of  St 
Petersburg  to  extend  its  sway  over  the 
German  powers.  Thus  the  intluence 
of  Russia  liad  become  nearly  onniipo- 
tent,  especially  in  the  lesser  states,  be- 
fore the  French  Revokition  of  1830  ; 
and  so  strongly  was  this  felt  by  the 
popular  party,  that  the  greatest  re- 
proach which  could  be  cast  upon  a 
AVi-iter,  and  that  which  proved  fatal  to 
Kotzebue,  was  that  he  was  a  Russian 

spy- 

91.  (5.)  A  very  curious  circumstance 
connected  with  the  social  condition  of 
Germany  in  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  tended  greatly  to  ex- 
tend the  influence  of  Government, 
though  at  first  sight  it  might  seem  cal- 
culated to  have  a  directly  opposite 
efi'ect.  This  Avas  the  great  extent  to 
which  education  had  been  carried  in 
the  middle  and  lower  ranks.  That  this 
universal  opening  of  the  gates  of  know- 
ledge rendered  nearly  all  young  men 
at  first  liberal,  and  even  revolutionary 
in  their  opinions,  is  indeed  certain  ; 
and  accordingly,  extreme  licence  of 
ideas  in  the  schools  and  universities 
was  one  of  the  circumstances  which 
most  strongly  excited  the  solicitude  of 
the  governments  of  Germany.  But 
■what  came  of  these  young  men,  when 
they  left  college  and  went  into  the 
world  ?  Universally  educated,  they 
all  sighed  for  intellectual  rather  than 
physical  labour :  restricted  in  their 
walk  of  life  by  circumstances,  there 
was  not  one  in  ten  could  find  employ- 
ment, or  earn  a  subsistence  in  intellec- 
tual pursuits.  Trade  or  manufactures 
in  a  country  so  little  commercial  could 
absorb  only  a  limited  number;  the 
army  furnished  occupation  merely  for 
a  limited  number  in  early  life ;  colonies 
there  were  none ;  emigration,  till  the 
middle  of  the  century,  was  almost  un- 
known. Thus  the  only  channel  left 
open  was  that  of  government  employ- 
ment ;  and  the  great  number  who 
crowded  accordingly  into  tliat  line, 
gave  the  authorities  an  immense  sway 
over  those  who  had  entered  upon  the 
career  and  felt  the  wants  of  real  life. 


Dreaming  of  republics,  and  declaiming' 
passages  about  Brutus  and  Cromwell, 
was  very  exciting,  as  long  as  the  youths 
were  at  college,  maintained  by  their 
parents,  and  animated  by  the  presence 
of  each  other ;  but  when  tliey  went  out 
into  the  world,  and  found  themselves 
alone  in  a  garret,  with  scarce  the  means- 
of  purchasing  one  meal  a-day,  it  be- 
came very  desirable  to  exchange  such, 
penury  for  the  certainty  and  security 
of  a  government  office.  Thus  it  was 
universally  found  in  Gei-many  that 
there  were  a  dozen  applicants  for  every 
vacant  situation  in  the  disposal  of  gov- 
ernment, how  humble  soever,  that  fell 
vacant,  and  that  the  visionary  enthu- 
siasm of  the  young  aspirant  was  speedily 
cooled  down  by  the  chill  atmosphere- 
of  real  life  after  he  left  the  universities. 
The  ardent  student,  burning  with  the 
passion  for  freedom,  who  had  fought 
two  duels,  with  his  meerschaum,  his 
beer,  and  his  liehcns-vmrdUje  schau- 
sp  icier  in,  was  ere  long  transformed 
into  a  quiet,  respectable  government 
employe,  who  toiled  at  his  desk  twelve 
hours  a-day  for  eighty  pounds  a-year, 
and  thanked  his  stars  that,  in  the- 
dread  competition,  he  had  drawn  such 
a  prize  in  the  lottery  of  life.  It  would 
be  the  same  in  every  other  country  if 
the  means  of  existence  were  equally 
restricted.  Cut  off"  the  backwoods  and 
California  from  America,  or  ^lanches- 
ter,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow,  with  In- 
dia and  Australia,  from  England,  and 
where  would  be  the  boasted  indepen- 
dence of  the  Anglo-Saxon  character  ? 

92.  (6.)  Among  the  circumstances 
Avhich  tended  to  coerce  for  a  ver}"^  long 
period  the  rising  democratic  spirit  of 
Germany,  must  be  reckoned  the  revolu- 
tions of  Spain  and  Italy  in  1820,  and 
France  in  1830,  so  productive  of  dis- 
aster to  the  cause  of  freedom  in  every 
part  of  the  world.  Like  all  other  at- 
tempts by  force  and  violence  to  over- 
turn governments  and  change  institu- 
tions, they  deeply  injured  the  cause 
for  which  they  had  been  undertaken  ; 
and  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  they  diet 
this  most  effectually  by  their  early 
success  or  their  ultimate  discomfiture. 
The  iirst  excited  the  terror  of  the  mon- 
archical and  aristocratic  party  all  over 
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the  Avorld,  buried  their  jealousies  in 
ol.ilivion,  and  caused  them  to  coalesce 
cordiaily  to  oppose  the  revolutionary 
deluge  :  the  last  chilled  the  hopes  of 
the  friends  of  real  freedom  by  the  ill 
success  which  had  attended  the  elforts 
oi  the  revolutionists,  and  the  apparent 
liopelessness  of  their  cause.  The  trea- 
chery and  defection  of  the  Spanish 
iirniy,  the  object  of  such  impassioned 
laudation  from  the  liberal  party  all 
•over  the  world,  in  reality  promoted 
nothing  but  the  interests  of  Russia, 
for  it  rallied  all  the  friends  of  order 
over  Europe  to  its  standard.  This  ad- 
vance of  Muscovite  sway  was  still  more 
furthered  by  the  triumph  of  the  Barri- 
cades, and  the  establishment  of  a  re- 
volutionary government  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine.  The  lesser  German 
powers,  violently  assailed,  and  some  of 
them  overturned,  by  the  outbreak  of 
the  democratic  spirit  in  their  own 
bosoms,  were  fain  to  take  shelter  under 
.the  eegis  of  the  great  conservative  j 
•colossus  of  the  north.  The  fall  of 
Charles  X.,  for  which  the  shortsiglited 
Liberals  chanted  io-imans  all  over  the 
world,  in  reality  had  no  other  effect 
but  that  of  extending  the  Russian  in- 
fluence from  the  Niemen  to  the  Rhine, 
.and  throwing  back  for  a  quarter  of  a 
-century  the  cause  of  German  freedom. 
93.  Such  were  the  chief  causes  which 
•acted  upon  the  people  of  German}- 
-during  the  thirty  years  which  followed 
the  termination  of  the  war  of  libera- 
-tion.  The  most  cursory  observation 
niust  sliow  that  they  were  on  each  side 
so  powerful,  and  yet  so  contradictory 
:to  each  other,  that  they  could  termin- 
ate only  in  a  vehement  struggle  or  an 
entire  disruption  of  society.  The  re- 
-straining causes  and  influences  were 
the  more  powerful  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  period,  but  the  disturbing 
became  more  efficacious  as  time  rolh-d 
■on,  and  it  was  evident,  at  its  clo.se, 
that  nothing  but  a  violent  shock  from 
the  neighbouring  kingdom  was  re- 
quired to  throw  society  into  convul- 
sions. The  thirty-three  years  which 
« elapsed  from  181.5  to  IS'IS  were  through- 
out a  long-continued  preparation  for 
tthe  terrible  convulsion  in  the  latter 
year  in  Germany  ;  just  as  the  fifteen 


years  from  1S15  to  1830  were  for  the 
Revolution  of  France,  which  overturn- 
ed Charles  X. ;  and  the  seventeen  years 
from  the  same  epoch  to  1832,  for 
that  which  subverted  the  old  constitu- 
tion of  England.  The  con\'ulsion  was 
longer  of  coming  in  the  Fatherland, 
because  the  aristocratic  and  monarchi- 
cal influences  were  more  powerful,  and 
the  innovating  principles  less  active, 
in  a  great  inland  and  agricultural  Con- 
federacy than  in  either  of  the  adjoin- 
ing states,  where  commerce  and  manu- 
factures had,  from  the  possession  of 
coal  and  the  vicinity  of  the  ocean, 
made  much  greater  progress. 

94.  And  here  a  markworthy  circum- 
stance deserves  to  be  noted,  eminently 
characteristic  of  the  ceaseless  vicissi- 
tude from  good  to  evil  and  from  evil 
to  good,  which  in  the  unbroken  chain 
of  events  marks  the  progress  of  human 
afiiiirs.  It  was  the  triumph  of  the 
conservative  powers,  at  the  close  of  the 
terrible  struggle  with  France,  which, 
left  the  seeds  of  revolution  in  all  the 
countries  which  had  proved  victorious 
in  the  strife.  Tliis  History  has  been 
written  to  little  purpose  if  it  is  not 
apparent  that  it  was  the  vast  gi'owth 
of  wealth  and  realised  capital  in  Great 
Britain,  during  and  after  the  war, 
from  the  immense  extension  of  the 
empire  which  occurred  during  its 
continuance,  which,  by  enabling  the 
holders  of  it  to  get  possession  of  the 
close  boroughs,  put  it  in  their  power 
to  pursue  measures  calculated  for  their 
exclusive  advantage,  which  they  imme- 
diately did,  and  thereby  brought  on 
the  Reform  revolution.  Spain  was  re- 
volutionised in  consequence  of  the  suc- 
cesses of  Wellington  and  the  restora- 
tion of  Ferdinand  VII.  in  the  Penin- 
sula ;  Flanders,  from  the  effects  of  the 
triumph  of  "Waterloo.  Russia  was 
shaken  to  its  centre  from  the  partici- 
pation of  its  armies  in  the  strife  of 
cential  Europe  and  the  conipiest  of 
Leipsic  ;  France,  by  the  consequences 
of  the  restoration  of  the  elder  branch 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  Gennany 
was  no  excejition  to  the  general  law. 
In  the  ellects  of  the  great  and  formi- 
dable Confederacy  which  arose  out  of 
the  strife  of  which  its  fields  had  so 
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long  l)ecn  the  theatre,  is  to  he  discerned 
the  remote  but  certain  spring  of  re- 
vohitionary  movement  in  its  bosom, 
more  determined  and  bloody  than  any 
Avliich  have  yet  convulsed  the  world. 
Such  strength  as  "vvas  there  given  to 
the  conservative  and  democratic  prin- 
ciples in  the  dillerent  classes  of  society, 
and  such  antagonism  as  was  there 
created  between  them,  could  not  but 
lead  at  no  distant  period  to  a  frightful 
social  convulsion.  Whoever  would 
rightly  apprehend  the  German  revolu- 
tion of  isis,  must  devote  his  days  and 
Ills  nights  to  the  study  of  the  mo\'ing 
principles  which  had  been  brought 
into  action  among  its  inhabitants  sub- 
sequent to  the  battle  of  Waterloo  and 
establishment  of  their  indei^endence. 

95.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in 
a  social  and  political  j)oiiit  of  view, 
the  formation  of  the  German  Confed- 
eracy has  proved  a  very  great  blessing, 
not  only  to  its  own  members,  but  to 
Europe  in  general.  To  its  existence 
humanit)'  is  mainly  indebted  for  the 
long  peace  wliich  succeeded  the  re- 
volutionar}^  war,  with  the  inestimable 
blessings  which  it  brought  in  its  train. 
Germany,  for  two  centuries  before, 
had  not  merely  been  the  battlefield  of 
Europe,  but  the  coveted  prize  whicli 
provoked  its  vrars.  The  lesser  states, 
incapable  of  resisting  the  assault  of 
the  gi'eater,  afforded  only  a  bait  to 
tempt  their  cupidity.  Religious  zeal 
strove  at  one  period  to  effect  their 
subjugation,  in  order  to  realise  the 
seducing  dream  of  unity  of  belief; 
regal  ambition,  at  another,  to  effect 
the  substantial  acquisition  of  univer- 
sal dominion.  The  lesser  states  of 
Germany  formed  a  sort  of  "land  de- 
batable," into  which  Gustavus  Adol- 
plius  rushed  to  defend  the  cause  of 
religious  freedom,  and  Frederick  the 
Great  to  anticipate  the  dreaded  parti- 
tion by  Austria,  and  revolutionary 
France  to  convulse  and  overturn  tlie 
world.  The  Tliirty  Years'  "War,  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  the  Revolutionary 
War,  the  fiercest  strifes  whicli  have 
stained  the  soil  of  Europe  with  blood 
in  modern  times,  have  all,  in  a  great 
measure,  arisen  from  the  i^olitical 
weakness  and  defenceless  condition  of 


the  lesser  states  of  Germany.  But 
the  case  was  very  different  when  these 
little  principalities  formed  part  of  a 
vast  Confederacy,  capable  of  bringing 
300,000  men  into  the  field,  and  backed 
by  Austria  and  Prussia,  whose  armies 
could  in  a  few  months  double  that 
armed  host.  Even  the  greatest  powers 
shrank  from  provoking  such  a  colossus. 
More  than  this,  its  existence  in  the 
centre  of  Europe  prevented  the  great 
powers  from  attacking  each  other. 
Beyond  all  doubt,  it  was  the  impe- 
diment of  the  German  Confederacy 
wliich  kept  asunder  France  and  Russia 
in  1831,  and  preserved  the  peace  of 
Europe  at  a  time  when  it  was  so  vio- 
lently threatened  by  the  propagandist 
efforts  of  the  French  revolutionists  and 
the  despotic  tendencies  of  the  Russian 
autocrat. 

96.  If  we  consider  the  German  Con- 
federacy with  reference  to  the  internal 
development  of  constitutional  ideas, 
and  the  progressive  growth  of  civil 
libert}^,  there  is  unfortunately  much 
less  to  admire.  As  the  majority  both 
of  political  influence  and  military 
strength  was  decidedly  in  fa\x)ur  of 
the  two  great  powers,  while  the  peace 
which  they  secured  for  the  whole  Con- 
federacy Avas  equally  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  a  passionate  desire  for  free- 
dom and  self-government  in  the  lesser 
states,  as  much  internal  jealousy  and 
lieart -burnings  were  created  within  as 
peace  and  tranquillity  without.  The 
obvious  hopelessness  of  any  attempt 
on  the  part  of  Wiirtemberg,  Bavaria, 
or  Baden,  with  the  aid  of  Ilamburg, 
Bremen,  and  Frankfort,  to  withstand 
the  great  military  monarchies,  pre- 
vented any  general  insurrectionary 
movement,  or  if  it  did  break  out, 
rendered  it  easy  of  suppression.  But 
it  by  no  means  followed  from  that 
state  of  things  that  men's  minds  were 
vcxally  satisfied,  or  that  society  v/as 
seated  on  as  solid  a  basis  as  its  exter- 
nal a]ipearance  appeared  tranquil  and. 
uiu-ufiied.  On  the  contrarv,  these 
outward  appearances  were  every  day 
becoming  more  fallacious ;  the  discon- 
tent of  the  middle  class  was  rapidly 
increasing,  and  beneatli  a  surface  of 
peace   and   concord   the   flames  of  a 
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frightful  volcano  were  in  reality  smoul- 
dering. Extraordinary  as  at  first  siglit 
the  revolution  of  1848  may  appear, 
it  Avas  in  reality  nothing  more  than 
the  natural  result  of  the  long  peace 
■\viuch  Germany  had  enjoyed,  and  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  its  federal 
union. 

97.  These  considerations  throw  an 
important  light  on  a  question  of  much 
importance  to  mankind,  viz.,  the  abi- 
liiy  of  a  federal  imion,  such  as  those 
of  Germany  or  America,  to  promote 
the  ends  of  the  social  union,  and  ad- 
A'ance  the  general  hapi^iness  of  society. 
And  this  question  may  probably  be 
resolved  by  a  distinction.  If  the  states 
forming  the  Confederacy  are  in  the 
stune,  or  nearly  the  same,  j)olitical 
eii-cumstances, — as  all  commercial,  like 
ths  Dutch— or  all  pastoral,  like  the 
SAviss — or  all  agricultural,  like  the 
vast  majority  of  the  American, — they 
may  frame  institutions  adapted  to 
their  entire  inhabitants,  and  enjoy, 
perhaps,  at  least  for  a  time,  the  great- 
est social  felicity  -which  is  allotted  to 
man  on  this  earth.  Unity  of  external 
poA^er,  and  individuality  of  internal 
institutions,  present  a  combination 
■which,  as  long  as  it  lasts,  affords  the 
best  possible  security  for  general  hap- 
piness, because  it  unites  the  inesti- 
mable advantages  of  national  inde- 
pendence, domestic  peace,  and  suitable 
institutions.  But  if  the  circumstances 
of  the  dilferent  states  are  widely  and 
irreconcilably  dissimilar — as  if  some 
are  commercial  and  manufacturing, 
others  agricultural  or  pastoral,  or  some 
resting  on  the  labour  of  freemen,  and 
otliers,  from  the  heat  of  their  climate, 
eliained  to  the  toil  of  slaves— the  ends 
of  the  social  union  will  be  irrecover- 
ably thwarted  by  their  being  united 
together,  and  no  durable  existence 
can  be  presaged  for  such  confeder- 
acies. The  majority  in  sucli  cases 
will  force  institutions  u])on  the  mino- 
rity, so  prejudicial  in  their  nature  to 
them,  or  so  nnsuited  to  their  circum- 
stances, as  to  breed  a  dissatisiaction 
which  will  ere  long  burst  out  in  re- 
volution, or  occasion  a  forced  abstin- 
ence from  vexed  questions  fatal  in  the 
end  to   the   existence  of  the  union. 


Germany  is  an  example  of  the  first, 
where  tlie  great  agricultural  and  mili- 
tary  monarchies  succeeded  in  denying 
to  the  free  towns  and  commercial' dis- 
tricts those  political  immunities  which 
they  so  ardently  desired,  and  for  which 
they  were  so  Avell  qualified,  and  there- 
by occasioned  a  dissatisfaction  which 
broke  forth  in  the  terrible  revolution 
of  1848 ;  America  of  the  last,  where 
the  confederacy  is  only  held  together 
by  a  most  irksome  toleration,  in  the 
northern  states,  of  slavery  in  the  south- 
ern; and  it  is  well  understood  that 
the  first  serious  infringement  of  that 
compromise  will  be  the  signal  for  a 
dissolution  of  the  Union.* 

98.  It  does  not,  however,  appear 
hopeless  to  expect,  in  the  progress  of 
time,  that  certain  plain  and  simple 
truths  may  become  so  generally  ad- 
mitted, that  the  advantages  of  federal 
government  may  be  combined  with 
those  of  separate  legislation.  Hither- 
to, indeed,  this  has  been  found  to  be 
impracticable  for  any  length  of  time ; 
for  this  plain  reason,  that  such  is  the 
selfishness  and  blindness  of  human 
nature,  that  men,  when  they  have  got 
the  power,  by  means  of  a  majority  in 
a  ruling  assembly,  never  fail  to  make 
use  of  it,  in  the  very  first  instance, 
for  their  immediate  aggrandisement, 
and  to  force  the  institutions  of  which 
they  themselves  approve  upon  their 
neighbours,  how  resolutely  soever  the 
latter  may  be  opposed  to  them.  It  is 
chimerical  to  expect  that  this  selfish 
propensity  will  ever  be  lessened  in  the 
progress  of  time ;  but  it  is  not  chim- 
erical to  liope  that  its  jiernicious  eflect 
may  in  the  end  be  abated,  by  men 
seeing  that  their  oicn  -intcrcsis  will  be 
more  advanced  by  adopting  a  more 
tolerant  policy  towards  other  men. 
Unity  of  institutions  and  laws  in  po- 
litics, like  unity  of  belief  and  form 
in  religion,  is  the  dream  of  the  inex- 
])erienced;  diversity  of  laws  and  in- 
stitutions is  the  want  of  civilised  man. 
The  farther  he  advances  in  his  career, 
the  greater  is  the  divergence  of  ideas 
and  liabits  in  dilferent  |»laces,  and  the 
greater  the  necessity  for  different  in- 

*  "Written  in  1856,  five  years  before  the 
I  brcakiny  out  of  the  Aiueiioan  civil  war. 
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stitutions  suited  to  their  different  cir- 
cumstances. It  is  on  account  of  the 
immense  advantages  which  such  adap- 
tation affords,  that  confederacies  of 
small  states,  such  as  those  of  Greece 
in  ancient,  or  the  Italian  republics  in 
modern  times,  have  presented  such 
brilliant  spots  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  This  splendour  was  instantly 
destroyed  when  they  were  conriuered 
by  foreign  powers ;  ai)d  it  is  their  ex- 
perienced inability  to  resist  such  as- 
sault which  lias  rendered  them  so 
shortlived,  and  men  so  distrustful  of 
their  advantage.  But  it  does  not  seem 
hopeless  that  men  may  at  last  come 
to  be  convinced  of  the  plain  truth, 
that  diversity  of  institutions  arises 
inevitably  from  diversity  in  race,  cha- 
racter, or  occupation,  but  that  it  is 
not  incompatible  with  entire  and  cor- 
dial union  for  the  'purposes  of  internal 
peace  and  external  independence.  But 
many  ages  must  positively  elapse,  and 
much  misery  be  endured,  before  such 
a  union  of  monarchical  and  democratic 
states  becomes  practicable,  or  will  ever 
for  any  length  of  time  be  realised. 

99.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  clearly 
indicative  of  the  real  causes  which 
have,  for  the  time  at  least,  made  ship- 
wi'eck  of  German  freedom,  that  its 
greatest  advances  were  made  at  the 
period  when  the  conservative  ])arty 
were  all-powerful  in  Europe,  and  its 
greatest  reverses  sustained  when  the 
revolutionary  was  in  the  ascendant. 
Estates  were  solemnly  promised  to  all 
the  states  of  Germany  by  the  congress 
of  sovereigns  at  Vienna,  and  by  the 
King  of  Prussia  to  his  subjects  at  Ber- 
lin, immediately  before  the  battle  of 
"Waterloo  ;  they  were  given  to  Poland 
at  the  same  time  by  conservative  Eng- 
land ;  they  were  subsequently  with- 
held mainly  in  consequence  of  the 
violent  and  unjustifiable  proceedings 
of  the  revolutionary  party  in  other 
states  of  Europe.  France,  blessed  with 
a  representative  government,  and  in 
the  enjoyment  of  real  freedom,  was  the 
theatre  of  one  incessant  conspiracy 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  Government 
which  had  been  attended  with  these 
inestimable  advantages,  ever  since  the 
Restoration,  at  the  head  of  which  La- 


fayette and  the  whole  Liberal  leaders 
were  to  be  found.  England  was  so 
disturbed  during  the  same  period,  that 
all  the  Continental  observers  thought 
she  was  on  the  eve  of  a  revolution.  Ger- 
many  had  no  inducement  to  adopt  the 
Constitutional  regime,  when  it  had  led 
to  such  results  in  the  counti'ies  where 
it  had  been  first  established  ;  still  less, 
when  the  subsequent  revolutions  in 
Spain,  Portugal,  Naples,  and  Pied- 
mont, demonstrated  that  nothing  short 
of  the  entire  despotism  of  numbers 
would  satisfy  the  movement  party  ia 
any  state  of  Europe. 

1 00.  The  German  governments  were 
unquestionably  right  when  they  de- 
clared that  then-  institutions  should 
be  framed  according  to  the  historical 
traditions  of  the  country,  and  based 
on  the  representation  of  classes,  not 
numbers  ;  but  they  were  as  clearly 
wrong  when  they  delayed  to  redeem 
the  pledge  given  of  establishing  su:li 
institutions,  and  gave  their  opponents 
the  fair  ground  of  complaint  that  they 
were  opposed  to  anj^  advances  even 
towards  freedom,  and  anxious  to  pro- 
long the  despotism  of  the  sixteenth 
amidst  the  light  of  the  nineteenth 
centur\'.  The  Liberals  of  Germcny 
were  in  the  right  when  they  claimed 
from  their  Governments  the  redemp- 
tion of  this  pledge,  but  as  clearly 
wrong  when,  on  its  being  delayed  to 
be  rendered,  they  allied  themselves 
with  the  revolutionists  of  France  and 
Spain,  to  commence  their  career  of 
human  emancipation  by  secret  socie- 
ties and  open  assassination.  And  thus 
it  ever  is  in  human  artairs  ;  the  pro- 
gress of  freedom  is  checked,  and  the 
extension  of  human  felicity  prevented, 
not  so  much  by  wrong  ends  being  pur- 
sued by  either  party,  as  right  ends  by 
wrong  means.  The  most  dangerous 
and  demoralising  doctrine  ever  put 
forth  among  men  is  the  principle 
which  revolutionary  has  borrowed  from 
Romish  ambition,  that  the  end  will 
justify  the  means.  The  only  course 
which  history  in  every  age  show?  lias 
been  permanently  beneficial,  is  that 
which  pursues  the  right  end  by  the 
niGHT  MEANS,  how  loug  soever  they 
may  be  of  producing  the  desired  result 
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CHAPTER     XXYITI. 

LITERATURE    OF   GERMANY   IN    THE    FIRST    HALF   OF   THE 
NINETEENTH    CENTURY. 


1.  Important  at  all  times,  and  in  all ' 
countries,  the  Literature  of  Ger-  , 
MANY  during  the  early  part  of  the  ; 
nineteenth  century  is  pre-eminently  j 
so,  not  only  as  indicating  the  progress  I 
of  the  human  mind  during  the  most  j 
important  era  of  modern  times,  but 
as  foreshadowing  the  course  of  social 
change,  and  the  march  of  political 
event.  In  free  countries,  the  changes 
of  public  opinion,  often  capricious  and 
inconstant,  are  indicated  by  unmistak- 
able symptoms,  and  future  events  are 
foreshadowed  in  a  manner  which,  even 
by  the  most  inconsiderate,  cannot  be 
misunderstood.  The  debates  in  the 
legislature  give  vent  to  general  thought, 
and  define  the  objects  of  the  parties 
into  which  the  state  is  di\ided  ;  the 
press  disseminates  them  through  every 
Y^art  of  the  realm,  and  strengthens  the 
passion  of  which  they  are  the  expres- 
sion ;  public  meetings  indicate,  often 
in  a  voice  of  thunder,  the  objects  of 
popular  desire,  and  the  subjects  of 
general  discontent ;  and  philosophic 
thought,  in  periodical  literature,  applies 
to  present  events  the  lessons  of  past 
experience,  and  stimulates  or  discou- 
rages future  change  by  the  contempla- 
tion or  the  picture  of  former  revolu- 
tion. No  one  who  is  acquainted  with  ' 
the  literature,  Avhether  daily,  monthly, 
■or  quarterly,  of  free  states,  can  be  at 
a  loss  to  apprehend  whence  they  are 
coming,  or  whitlier  they  are  going. 
But  it  is  otherwise  in  despotic  coun- 
tries. No  national  assemblies  there 
furnish  a  safety-valve  to  public  feel- 
ing, or  indicate  its  tendency ;  the  ex- 
pression of  discontent  in  any  form  is 
strongly  prohibited  ;  rigorous  punish- 
ment deters  from  any  censure,  how 
well  soever  founded,  on  the  measures 
of  government :    and  while   national 


feeling  is  daily  accumulating,  and  pub- 
lic discontent  is  at  its  height,  the  jour- 
nals do  little  more  than  narrate  the 
progress  of  princes  and  princesses  from 
one  city  to  another,  and  the  universal 
enthusiasm  when  the}"  show  them- 
selves in  public.  But  in  an  age  of 
advancing  intelligence  and  stinhig 
events,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
the  human  mind  is  in  reality  dormant ; 
it  is  incessantly  working,  but  its  move- 
ments are  not  perceived,  nor  is  the 
existence  of  dangerous  passions  even 
suspected  at  a  distance,  till  a  sudden 
and  unforeseen  event  at  once  reveals 
their  tendency,  and  demonstrates  their 
strength. 

2.  It  is  in  the  literature  of  such 
states  that  we  must  look  for  the  real 
tendency  of  public  opinion,  and  the 
foreshadowing  of  future  change;  and 
it  is  to  be  found,  not  in  the  discussion 
of  present,  but  in  the  contemiilation 
of  past  events ;  not  in  the  journals,  but 
in  the  drama.  Veluti  in  spccuhan  may 
then  be  with  truth  inscribed  over  the 
curtain  of  every  theatre.  The  ardent 
desires  and  aspirations  of  the  human 
mind,  unable  to  find  a  vent  in  public 
assemblies,  a  free  press,  or  the  discus- 
sion of  present  events,  seek  it  in  the 
realms  of  imagination ;  the  license  of 
tlie  theatre  consoles  for  the  restrictions 
of  the  senate-house  ;  and  the  dreams 
of  perfectibility  arc  indulged  in  a  world 
of  the  poet's  creation,  since  they  are 
not  to  be  found  in  that  of  the  states- 
man's direction.  This  is  the  true  cause 
of  the  elevation  and  frequent  grandeur 
of  thought  in  the  drama  of  despotic 
states,  and  its  ultimate  degradation 
in  free  communities :  in  the  former  it 
is  the  expression  of  magnanimous  and 
generous  thought,  in  the  latter  it  is 
the  scene  of  relaxation  from  it.    Thence 
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it  was  tliat  Corneillc  and  Voltairo  pour- 
ed forth  such  noble  declamations  in 
f[\your  of  general  freedom  under  the 
despotic  rule  of  the  Bourbons ;  thence 
it  was  that  Shakespeare  uttered  such 
lieart-stirrint^  sentiments  at  the  abso- 
lute court  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  and 
thence  it  was,  in  later  times,  that  the 
drama  had  not  even  arisen  in  America, 
in  an  age  when  Schiller  and  Goethe 
had  rendered  it  immortal  in  Germany, 
and  that  Alfieri's  noble  tragedies  on 
Iioman  liberty,  amidst  the  slavery  of 
modern  Italy,  were  contemporary  only 
with  Sheridan's  comedies  on  the  Eng- 
lish stage. 

3.  Tlie  (Germans  say  that  the  French 
have  got  the  land,  the  English  the  sea, 
and  themselves  the  air.  No  one  can 
be  acquainted  with  their  literature 
without  perceiving  that  there  is  much 
truth  in  this  observation,  and  that  as 
much  as  it  is  inferior  to  the  works  of 
English  thought  in  practical  utility  or 
acquaintance  with  the  social  necessities 
of  mankind,  is  it  .superior  to  most  of 
them  in  ardour  of  imagination  and  ro- 
mance of  sentiment.  This  difference 
between  two  people  sprung  from  the 
same  stock,  and  commencing  their  ca- 
reer with  the  same  in.stitutions,  is  very 
remarkable,  and  strikingly  indicative 
of  the  intiuence  of  .situation  and  exter- 
nal circumstances  upon  the  ultimate 
character  of  general  thought.  The 
Germans  have  built  their  castles  in  the 
air,  because  they  Avere  unable  to  con- 
struct them  upon  the  earth.  For  the 
most  part  shut  out  by  their  inland  po- 
sition from  the  ocean,  they  Avere  de- 
prived of  the  material  resources  and 
extended  intercourseof  commerce  ;  sur- 
rounded by  military  monarchies,  which 
turned  all  the  external  energies  of  the 
.state  to  war,  and  crushed  every  ap- 
proach towards  liberal  institutions  at 
home,  the  middle  classes  neither  ac- 
quired the  social  importance,  nor,  if 
they  had  gained  it,  could  they  have 
wielded  the  physical  strength  neces- 
sary in  a  conflict  with  a  powerful  and 
proud  aristocracy,  and  a  government 
having  at  its  command  great  armies. 
Thus  the  powers  of  intellect  and  ima- 
gination, second  in  the  German  race  to 
none  in  the  world,  were  of  necessity 


turned  into  the  realms  of  imagination, 
from  the  closing  of  all  the  avenues  to 
practical  exertion  ;  and  thence  both 
the  aerial  turn  of  their  literature,  and 
tlie  sudden  start  to  the  very  highest 
eminence  which  it  made.  In  all  re- 
spects, save  race  and  descent,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Great  Britain  were  the 
very  reverse ;  and  if  the  Germans  had 
been  placed  in  a  land  encircled  by  the 
waves,  abounding  in  coal  and  iron- 
stone, and  on  the  frontier  of  the  At- 
lantic, and  the  English  in  an  inland 
territor}',  without  the  means  of  com- 
merce, and  constrained  in  self-defence 
to  turn  all  their  energies  to  the  mili- 
tary art,  the  character  of  the  literature 
of  the  two  countries  would  probably 
have  been  reversed. 

4.  It  is  not  in  general  in  the  outset 
of  its  intellectual  course  that  nations, 
any  more  than  individuals,  evince  the 
decided  bent  which  race  or  circum- 
stances are  destined  to  imprint  upon 
its  subse([uent  stages.  Early  youth  in 
both  is  in  the  first  instance  imitative. 
The  Greeks  themselves,  gifted  beyond 
any  people  that  ever  existed  with  ori- 
ginal genius,  copied  in  the  outset  from 
the  Persians  and  Egyptians ;  the  mar- 
bles of  Lycia  and  ^Egina  preceded  the 
Parthenoa.  On  the  dawn  of  lettei-s 
and  of  art  in  modern  Europe,  the  clas- 
sical models  were  the  object  first  of  the 
most  extravagant  admiration,  next  of 
servile  iinitation.  It  is  by  the  colli- 
sion of  original  genius  with  the  study 
of  the  great  works  of  antiquity  that  a 
new  school  is  formed,  guided  in  its  con- 
ceptions by  the  formei-,  chastened  in  its 
execution  by  the  latter.  This  is  ex- 
actly what  took  place  in  Germany : 
the  classical  and  imitative  school  pre- 
ceded the  romantic  and  original;  and 
the  latter  in  its  infancy  Avas  strongly 
tinctured  with  the  images  and  ideas  of 
the  former.  But  various  circumstances 
tended  both  to  make  the  spring  of  in- 
tellect later  in  Germany  than  in  the 
adjoining  states,  and  to  cause  it,  A\'hen 
it  did  arise,  to  start  almost  at  once  into 
perfection  and  vigour. 

5.  Its  inland  situation  and  military 
bent,  forced  upon  it  from  being  the 
battle-field  of  Europe,  Avas  the  main 
cause  of  the  long  intellectual  night 
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\A-liich  overspread  the  German  Empire. 
Its  nobles  were  constantly,  as  it  were, 
clothed  in  armour ;  its  burghers  ar- 
rayed in  defence  of  their  Avails  ;  its 
peasants  tilling  the  soil  for  haughty 
and  warlike  masters.  Its  inhabitants 
were  neither  protected  from  invasion 
by  a  barrier  of  mountains,  like  the 
Italians  or  Spaniards,  nor  sheltered  by 
a  frontier  -  stream  and  incompai-able 
situation  like  the  French,  nor  encircled 
by  the  ocean  and  guarded  by  their 
lieets  like  the  English;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  German  plains  were  the 
scene  in  whicli  they  all  engaged  in 
mortal  conflict.  Situated  in  the  centre 
of  Europe,  and  too  much  divided  into 
separate  dominionstobeable  then  to  re- 
pel aggression  by  their  native  strength, 
the  German  states  have  alternately 
been  the  prey  of  internal  discord  and 
the  theatre  of  external  aggression.  The 
Poles,  the  Huns,  the  Franks,  the 
Italians,  the  Spaniards,  have  succes- 
sively ravaged  their  fields,  or  contend- 
ed in  them  for  the  mastery  of  Europe ; 
war  has  not  been  to  them  a  season  only 
of  pleasurable  excitement  as  to  the 
French  and  the  English,  but  it  has 
brought  its  ravages  and  desolation 
home  to  the  hearths  of  the  burghers 
and  the  cottages  of  the  poor.  Such  a 
state  of  things  is  inconsistent  with  the 
growth  of  a  national  literature,  wliich, 
though  it  is  often  stimulated  by  the 
excitement  and  passions  of  war,  can 
only  take  root  and  flourish  amidst  the 
tranquillity  and  enjoyments  of  peace. 
There  was  no  national  literature  in 
Scotland  till  the  Union  with  England 
had  made  it  cease  to  be  the  battle-field 
of  the  British  Islands;  nor  in  Spain 
till  the  expulsion  of  the  jMoors  had 
given  the  Castilians  leisure  to  reflect 
on  the  exploits  of  the  Cid  and  the  Pa- 
ladins of  Christendom.  Religious  free- 
dom was  extinguished  in  Germany  by 
the  victory  of  tlie  White  Mountain  near 
Prague ;  and  it  never  ac(piired  domestic 
peace  till  the  victories  of  pAigene  and 
Marlborough  had  tamed  for  a  season 
the  ambition  of  France,  and  those  of 
Frederick  the  Great  had  secured  the 
independence  of  its  nortliern  states. 

6.  That  science  had  made  gi'oat  pro- 
gress durina;  the  middle  arres  in  Ger- 


many, the  land  which  gave  the  art  of 
printing  and  the  discovery  of  gimpow- 
der  to  the  world,  need  be  told  to  none 
at  all  acquainted  with  these  subjects ; 
and  on  the  revival  of  letters  she  took 
an  honourable  place  both  in  scholar- 
ship and  tlie  exact  sciences.  The 
country  of  Scaliger  and  Erasmus  will 
ever  be  dear  to  the  lovers  of  classical 
literature;  that  of  Kepler,  Leibnitz, 
and  Euler,  to  the  student  of  astronomy 
and  mathematics.  Kepler  might  make 
Avith  truth  the  sublime  boast,  "  I  may 
Avell  be  a  century  without  a  reader, 
since  God  Almighty  has  been  six 
thousand  years  witliout  such  an  obser- 
ver as  me. "  The  Teutonic  race,  if  not 
the  soil  of  Germany,  may  boast  of  Ty- 
cho  Brahe,  one  of  the  greatest  of  mo- 
dern astronomers,  whose  observatory 
still  dignifies  the  Soimd;  and  of  Co- 
pernicus, the  discoverer  of  the  true 
system  of  the  heavens,  who  was  born 
at  Thorn  in  Prussian  Poland.  But 
the  intellect  of  German}^  at  this  i')eriod, 
bred  in  cloisters  and  nourished  by  the 
study  of  classical  literature  or  the  ex- 
act sciences,  was  entirely  of  a  learned 
caste.  Its  productions  were,  for  the 
most  part,  Avritten  in  Latin,  and  ad- 
dressed only  to  scholars.  Its  national 
literature  did  not  arise  till  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 

7.  Lessing  was  the  first  of  this 
school  in  Germany,  and  his  writings 
indicate  the  period  when  original 
thought,  struggling  for  existence,  was 
as  yet  fettered  by  the  ideas  and  influ- 
ence of  classical  and  foreign  literature. 
His  Avorks  are  chiefly  critical,  a  cir- 
cumstance Avhich  ]\Iadanie  de  Stael 
considers  as  A'ery  singular,  on  the  as- 
sumption that  original  composition  in 
natural  order  precedes  the  examina- 
tion of  others — an  idea  directly  con- 
traiy  to  tlie  fact,  as  every  schoolboy's 
thesis  or  student's  essay  at  college  at- 
tests. A  bird  learns  to  lly  by  imitat- 
ing the  motion  of  its  parents'  Avings, 
long  before  it  can  take  a  flight  for 
itself.  Lessing's  essays  on  the  French 
and  classical  drama  have  great  merit, 
chiefly  from  the  correct  taste,  sound 
sense,  and  precision  of  expression  by 
Avhich  they  are  distinguished,  but  they 
have  little  oriirinal  rrenius.   His  dramas 
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arc  still  more  mediocre;  fcttorcl  l)y 
the  rules  of  the  French  stage,  tliey  are 
an  imitation  of  Voltaire  rather  than  a 
specimen  of  tlie  powers  of  the  Father- 
land. His  works,  however,  did  an  im- 
mense service  to  the  cause  of  literature 
in  Germany ;  they  opened  men's  eyes 
to  what  had  been  done  before  them, 
:and  prepared  the  way  for  original  con- 
'Ception  in  the  admiration  of  tliat  which 
had  been  already  formed.  "What  Les- 
sing  did  in  the  drama,  Wixkelman 
did  in  art ;  and  there  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  whole  of  modern  literature  a 
iiner  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of 
ancient  sculpture,  or  a  more  correct 
exposition  of  the  principles  applicable 
to  every  species  of  composition  on 
which  it  is  founded  than  is  to  be  met 
ynth.  in  his  writings. 

8.  Lessing,  with  all  his  talent  and 
taste,  only  led  the  way ;  his  works 
mark  the  transition  state  from  the 
classical  to  the  national  school.  It 
was  reserved  for  a  mightier  genius — 
that  of  WiELAND— to  complete  the 
passage,  and  show  the  world  of  what 
the  ardent  mind  and  romantic  disposi- 
tion of  Germany  were  capable.  This 
great  man  seems  to  have  had  his  soul 
steeped,  as  it  were,  in  the  ideas  of  two 
different  worlds ;  for  he  alternate!)'- 
exliibits  the  elegant  mythology  and 
charming  images  of  the  classics,  and 
the  chivalrous  spirit  and  heart-stirring 
incidents  of  the  feudal  ages.  Like 
Goethe  and  Sir  "Walter  Scott,  he  is 
•equally  felicitous  in  prose  and  in  verse. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  his  poems 
■or  his  novels  bear  away  the  palm,  or 
anost  strongly  fascinate  the  reader.  In 
Agatho/i  he  has  given  a  charming 
though  sometimes  too  seducing  a  pic- 
ture of  the  age  of  Aspasia,  Alcibiades, 
and  Cyrus  the  younger,  in  Greece  ;  in 
Don  Sj/lvio  di  Eosalva,  a  romance  in 
Sjiain,  he  combines  the  delicate  satire 
of  Don  Quixote  with  the  imagery  of 
the  Arabian  N ignis.  His  poetry  bears 
marks  of  the  same  combination  ;  for 
if  in  Ohcron  he  has  rivalled  Ariosto, 
and  fascinated  the  world  by  the  most 
■charming  conceptions  that  ever  were 
formed  of  the  romantic  school,  in  his 
lesser  poems  he  has  rivalled  Ovid  in 
the  skilful  use  he  has  made  of  classical 


imagery,  and  the  novel  colours  in 
which  he  has  arrayed  the  immortal 
ej)isodes  of  the  Metamorphoses. 

9.  The  great  reproach  which  is  gen- 
erally made  against  "Wieland  is,  that 
he  is  too  licentious  ;  and  Madame  de 
Stael,  who  has  appreciated  in  so  gen- 
erous a  spirit  the  literary  excellence  of 
Germany,  has  recorded  her  regret  that 
a  writer  gifted  with  such  a  brilliant 
and  creative  imagination  should  have 
treated  love  as  a  passion  rather  than  a 
sentiment,  and  dwelt  more  on  the  fas- 
cination of  the  senses  than  the  melting 
of  the  heart.  It  cannot  be  denied, 
even  by  the  warmest  admirers  of  "W^ic- 
land,  tliat  there  is  nmch  truth  in  this 
observation ;  although  his  fault  in  this 
respect  is  redeemed  by  one  peculiarity 
Avhich  cannot  be  said  of  Goethe,  but 
which,  while  it  renders  his  scenes 
sometimes  more  agreeable,  unquestion- 
ably makes  them  more  dangerous.  He 
is  rarely  gross.  His  ideas  are  in  gen- 
eral cast  in  a  refined  and  poetical 
mould ;  and  even  when  treating  of 
subjects  on  the  confines  of  x>ropriety, 
he  throws  a  veil  of  elegance  and  re- 
finement over  his  most  voluptuous 
conceptions.  He  is  by  no  means  in- 
sensible to  the  influence  of  noble  and 
elevated  sentiments,  and  in  many  pas- 
sages of  his  works  they  are  ti-eated  in 
a  lofty  spirit,  and  with  the  greatest 
eflfect.  There  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  range  of  poetr}-  a  more  beautiful 
conception  of  fidelity  and  devotion 
than  in  Rezia,  the  Sultan's  daughter, 
in  his  charming  romance  of  Obcron. 
But  tlie  development  of  such  feelings 
is  not,  as  in  Tasso,  the  main  object 
of  his  efforts.  "Variety  of  conception, 
brilliancy  of  imagery,  interest  of  inci- 
dent and  situation,  are  his  great  char- 
acteristics, and  in  them  he  maj^  fairly 
be  said  to  be  unrivalled  by  any  author 
in  ancient  or  modern  times.  He  has 
grasped  the  imagery  of  both,  and  the 
fecundity  of  his  fancy  has  improved 
upon  the  conceptions  of  either.  Fairy 
tales,  classical  myths,  ballads  of  chi- 
valry, the  Arabian  Nights,  the  Mcta- 
niorpiioscs  of  Ovid,  the  fancy  of  Ariosto, 
seem  to  be  alike  present  to  his  ardent 
mind,  stored,  as  it  were,  with  the 
aerial  literature  of  the  whole  world; 
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and  in  his  works,  as  in  the  Crystal 
Palace  at  Sydenham,  we  see  an  epi- 
tome, brilliantly  coloured,  of  the  crea- 
tions of  human  fancy  from  the  dawn 
of  imagination  to  the  present  time. 

10.  The  same  character  in  a  great 
degree  applies  to  the  greatest  of  the 
German  authors,  though  in  him  it  is 
combined  with  many  qualities  Avhich 
did  not  appear  in  so  remarkable  a 
manner  in  his  brilliant  contemporary. 
Goethe  is,  by  all  writers  of  all  tastes 
and  schools,  admitted  to  be  the  great- 
est wiiter  of  Germany ;  and  his  world- 
wide fame  proves  that,  like  Homer, 
Shakespeare,  Cervantes,  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  he  has  struck  into  the  deep  re- 
cesses of  the  mind  of  man,  which  in 
every  age  and  country  are  the  same. 
Some  of  his  works,  in  particular  l2)hi- 
genia  in  Tauris,  demonstrate  that  he 
was  familiar  with  the  literature  and 
images  of  antiquity ;  but  that  was  not 
his  great  characteristic,  nor  docs  there- 
in lie  his  chief  excellence.  His  mind 
was  not,  like  that  of  Wieland,  stored 
with  the  mythology  and  imagery  of 
the  classical  times ;  he  had  worked 
out  a  richer  mine,  he  had  laboured  in 
a  wider  field — the  human  heart.  In 
that  he  perhaps  stands  unrivalled  in 
the  whole  range  of  literature,  ancient 
or  modern.  So  varied  are  his  concep- 
tions, so  vast  his  acquaintance  with 
the  secret  sj)rings  of  action,  so  im- 
mense the  range  of  thought  and  event 
Avhich  he  has  gone  over,  that  his  works 
do  not  resemble  those  of  any  indivi- 
dual man,  but  rather  of  a  cluster  of 
gifted  spirits,  each  great  in  a  se]jarate 
department,  and  each  shining  with  the 
powers  of  imagination,  and  laden  with 
the  stores  of  knowledge.  The  Germans 
say  he  is  vicl  scitig  (many-sided),  and 
that  is  certainly  his  great  character- 
istic :  but  he  is  not  merely  infinitely 
varied  in  subject  and  incident,  but 
ideas  ;  and,  contrary  to  Avhat  is  often 
observable  in  men  of  original  genius, 
the  most  minute  scrutiny  will  not  de- 
tect, in  the  whole  of  his  voluminous 
works,  a  single  repetition  of  the  same 
idea,  or  one  expression  twice  repeated. 

11.  The  fame  of  Goethe,  both  in  his 
own  and  foreign  countries,  mainly  rests 
on  his  Faust,  which  is  certainly  one  of 
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the  most  extraordinary  efforts  of  the 
human  mind.  Kot,  liowever,  that  it 
is  by  any  means  faultless  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  has  many  and  serious  blem- 
ishes. Some  lines  in  the  scenes  on  the 
Brocken,  in  particular,  are  a  perfect 
disgrace  to  a  man  of  his  genius  and 
taste.  Its  world  -  Avide  celebrity  is- 
mainly  owing  to  the  conception  of  the 
piece,  and  the  profound  knowledge  of 
the  human  heart,  and,  above  all,  tlie- 
secret  springs  of  evil  which  it  exhibits. 
There  is  in  every  mind,  even  the 
strongest,  a  certain  tendency  to  super- 
stition, and  a  belief  in  supernatural 
spirits,  which  exercises  a  paramount 
influence  over  our  destiny ;  and  when 
this  illusion  is  embodied  in  a  creation 
of  Goethe's  imagination,  and  adorned 
Avith  the  charms  of  his  versification,  it 
assumes  a  form  of  irresistible  attrac- 
tion. The  imaginative  see  in  it  a 
realisation  of  many  of  their  hidden 
dreams  ;  the  romantic,  a  picture  of 
what  fancy  has  often  attempted  to 
depict,  but  never  in  such  glowing 
colours  ;  the  experienced,  a  portrait  of 
what  they  know  too  often  passes  in  th& 
world.  The  young  dwell  with  rapture 
on  the  beautiful  visions  of  Margarete  - 
the  elder  sometimes  recognise  in  Me- 
mory the  truth  of  the  portrait  of  Evil 
presented  by  Mephistopheles.  Thus 
all  ages  and  dispositions  find  something 
to  admire  in  this  wonderful  compo- 
sition, and  thence  its  immense  and 
universal  reputation.  The  difi"erent 
characters  it  presents  are  so  many 
cmhodyings  of  the  varied  and  contra- 
dictory qualities  of  the  author's  own 
mind. 

12.  Madame  do  Stael  says,  "  II  y  a 
dans  le  caractere  de  Goethe,  comme  de 
tousles  hommes  de  genie,  des  etonnans 
contrastes."  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  remark  is  strictly  true  of  the 
great  German,  though  she  herself  is  a 
striking  exception  to  the  general  ob- 
servation as  to  genius,  for  she  is  al- 
ways the  same — elevated,  refined,  and 
impassioned.  Not  so  Goethe.  The 
character  of  his  works  is  as  difierent  as 
the  A'arious  coiiijiartnients  of  his  mind, 
and  unfortunately  some  are  nmch  less 
creditable  than  others.  In  a  few,  as 
Torquato  Tasso,  J2>higcnia,  Count  Eg- 
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moiit,  Wcrthcr,  and  many  of  his  ly- 
rical pieces,  we  are  charmed  by  the 
liighest  refinement  and  delicacy  of 
sentiment ;  in  others,  as  Favst,  Wil- 
helm  Mcistcr,  the  Relatives  by  AJinitij, 
and  Herman  and  Dorothea,  we  see  a 
profound  knowledge  of  the  human 
Jieart,  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  world  in  all  its  grades,  and  a  com- 
plete insight  into  the  secret  springs  of 
evil  which  ai'e  ever  springing  up  in 
the  breast ;  in  a  few,  unhappily,  an 
undisguised  propensity  to  licentious- 
ness, and  occasional  expressions  so 
gross  that  his  most  ardent  admirers 
cannot  read  them  without  regret.  It 
is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  how 
the  same  mind  which  had  conceived 
the  exquisite  picture  of  loveliness  and 
innocence  in  Mignon  —  of  passion  in 
Margarete — could  have  penned  some 
scenes  in  Wilhclm  Meister,  some  lines 
in  Faust.  It  is  evident  that  he  was  at 
bottom  a  sensualist,  and  not  merely  so 
in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  generally 
understood,  but  in  the  gratification  of 
all  the  senses.  His  descriptions  of 
love  too  often  savour  of  the  warmth  of 
Moore's  earlier  effusions,  rather  than 
the  tenderness  of  his  Irish  Melodies ; 
and  amidst  all  his  admiration  of  the 
glaciers  of  Switzerland  and  the  sun 
setting  on  the  rosy  summit  of  Mont 
Blanc,  he  is  by  no  means  insensible  to 
the  merits  of  a  good  dinner,  or  the 
charm  of  red  wine  after  the  fatigues  of 
a  sultry  day. 

13.  On  the  great  subject  of  morality 
and  religion  he  does  not  apj)ear  to 
have  had  any  fixed  principles.  No 
one  could  make  more  skilful  use  of 
their  langnage  than  he  has  done  on 
many  occasions,  or  move  the  heart 
more  intense!}^  by  the  most  exquisite 
pathos,  the  most  elevated  sentiment, 
the  most  generous  self-devotion.  But 
he  does  so  as  a  barrister  makes  use  of 
the  flowers  of  rhetoric  to  serve  his  cli- 
ent, an  actor  of  the  expression  of  pas- 
sion to  enchant  an  audience  ;  such 
sentiments  evince  the  skill  of  the  art- 
ist, not  the  sentiments  of  the  man. 
It  is  doubtful  if  he  believed  in  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  or  had  anything 
but  a  wavering  trust  in  the  existence 
of  a  Supreme  Being.   Certain  it  is  that 


he  not  only  disbelieved  in  Christianity, 
but  had  a  "fixed  aversion  to  its  precepts 
and  its  very  name.  He  was  too  much 
enamoured  of  the  good  things  of  the 
world  to  tolerate  any  creed  which  pre- 
scribed a  check  upon  its  indulgences  ; 
and  felt  too  strongly  the  enjoyments  of 
the  senses  to  think  their  abandonment 
was  not  dearly  purchased  by  the  secret 
approval  of  conscience  or  the  public 
applause  of  the  world. 

14.  So  gi-eat  was  the  versatility  of 
Goethe's  genius,  so  vast  the  range  of 
his  observation,  so  close  his  survey  of 
the  inmost  recesses  of  the  heart,  that 
there  is  scarce  anj'  branch  of  literature 
which  he  has  not  touched,  and  none 
lie  has  touched  that  he  has  not  adorn- 
ed. In  the  drama  he  stands  second 
only  to  Schiller,  and,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  many,  even  superior  to  that 
noble  writer  ;  his  novels  have  given 
him  a  world-wide  reputation  ;  his  co- 
medies prove  he  was  as  thorough  a 
master  of  the  secret  springs  of  vanity, 
as  his  tragedies  do  of  the  heroic  self- 
sacrifice  of  duty ;  his  Life  of  Benveiuito 
Cellini  shows  he  was  capable  of  writing 
or  translating  an  interesting  biography ; 
his  IMemoirs  of  himself  a  charming  au- 
tobiography. No  traveller  in  Switzer- 
land can  fail  of  being  fascinated  by  his 
description  of  the  Alps  ;  in  Italy,  with 
his  generous  appreciation  of  the  beau- 
ties of  art.  There  is  no  philosopher 
whose  profound  sapngs  are  more  fre- 
quently quoted,  as  embodying  just  and 
obvious,  but  yet  novel  rellections  on 
human  affairs ;  no  lyric  poet  whoso 
stanzas  are  more  commonly  repeated 
by  his  countrymen  ;  no  critic  on  liter- 
ature or  art  who  is  universally  acknow- 
ledged to  have  embodied  more  sense 
and  justice  in  beautiful  language,  or 
more  worthily  appreciated  with  a  kin- 
dred spirit  the  genius  of  others.  He 
is  the  most  striking  example  that  ever 
occuiTcd  of  the  versatility  of  the  high- 
est class  of  intellect,  and  of  the  truth 
of  Johnson's  observation,  that  what  is 
called  original  genius  is  nothing  but 
strong  natural  parts  accidentally  turn- 
ed in  one  direction. 

15.  This  extraordinary  variety  of 
genius  and  reach  of  observation  has 
secured  for  Goethe  a  more  widespread 
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reputation  than  any  other  writer  in 
Germany ;  but  it  has  perliaps  preclud- 
ed !iim  from  reaching  in  any  one  de- 
partment the  ver}'  highest  stage  of  ex- 
cellence. It  is  not  given  to  any  one 
mind,  not  even  to  tliat  of  Shakespeare 
or  Goethe,  to  excel  at  once  in  every 
branch  of  literature  ;  universality  of 
fame  is  a  proof  of  universality  rather 
than  perfection  of  genius.  Every  one 
finds  something  that  gratifies  his  taste, 
or  .strikes  his  intellect ;  but  none  find 
their  expectations  entirely  gratified, 
their  aspirations  with  nothing  left  to 
conceive.  Had  Eapliael  given  to  the 
world  the  sunsets  of  Claude  Lorraine, 
the  rocks  of  Salvator  Rosa,  the  battle- 
pieces  of  Lebrun,  and  the  boors  of 
Teniers,  as  well  as  his  Holy  Families, 
he  would  have  been  admired  by  a  wider 
circle,  but  he  Avould  never,  by  com- 
mon consent,  have  been  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  art  of  painting.  Some 
part  of  one  quality  would  have  insinu- 
ated itself  into  the  Avorks  produced 
by  another  ;  the  vulgarity  of  Teniers' 
groups,  the  luxuriance  of  Titian's  fig- 
ures, would  have  marred  the  chastity 
of  his  diA-ine  conceptions.*  The  true 
mark  of  the  highest  class  of  genius  is 
not  universality  of  fame,  but  universal 
admiration  by  the  few  wlio  can  really 
appreciate  its  highest  works. 

16.  Goethe's  works  are  peculiarly 
valuable  and  interesting  in  one  re- 
spect, from  the  picture  they  aftbrd  of 
the  training  and  formation  of  the  Ger- 
man mind  in  the  peculiar  state  of  so- 
ciety that  there  exists.  The  influence 
of  the  stage  seems  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner remarkable,  and  to  one  accustomed 
to  English  habits  almost  inconceivable. 
Xo  Mephistopheles  ever  exercised  over 
ti  Faust  a  more  complete  empire,  a 
more  thorough  fascination,  than  tlie 
drama  does  over  the  German  youth. 
It  pervades  all  ranks,  enchains  all 
minds,  sweeps  away  all  understand- 
ings. Upon  the  young  men  at  the 
imiversities  in  particular  its  influence 
is  unbounded,   and  often  not  a  little 

*  This  appears  stron.uly  in  the  works  of 
Turner  in  tlie  National  Gallery  in  London, 
compared  with  the  niaster-pieees  of  Claude 
in  the  same  collection  ;  the  former  are  in- 
comparably more  varied,  but  never  have  the 
perfection  of  the  latter. 


pernicious.  The  characters  on  the 
stage  are  the  heroes  on  whom  their 
admiration  is  fixed  ;  the  actresses  the 
object  of  their  idolatry.  In  Wilhelm 
Meistei;  and  in  his  own  Autobiogi-aphy, 
Goethe  has  painted  with  graphic  ti'uth 
the  evolving  of  sentiment  in  the  Ger- 
man youth  ;  their  imaginations  first 
excited  by  the  puppets  of  the  marion- 
ette theatre ;  their  feelings  next  stirred 
by  the  masterpieces  of  Schiller  and 
Goethe  ;  their  senses  soon  enthralled 
by  the  handsomest  actress  who  capti- 
vates their  eyes  ;  their  early  life  spent 
with  singers,  dancers,  and  strolling 
players.  This  mental  training,  so  little 
fitted  to  prepare  men  for  tlie  duties  of 
active  life,  or  exercising  the  rights  of 
free  citizens,  is  partly  owing,  without 
doubt,  to  the  enthusiastic  temper  of 
the  German  mind,  especially  in  its 
northern  provinces  ;  but  still  more  is 
it  to  be  ascribed  to  the  peculiar  struc- 
ture of  society,  and  the  sullen  lines 
of  demarcation  which  separate  its  dif- 
ferent ranks.  The  burgher  class,  in 
whom  intellectual  cultivation  most 
prevails,  and  ardent  aspira,tions  are 
most  frequent,  shut  out  by  feudal 
pride  from  the  highest  circles,  by  des- 
potic government  from  a  share  in  pub- 
lic affairs,  too  often  take  refuge  in  the 
Aspasias  of  the  theatre  for  relaxation, 
in  the  ideal  world  of  the  drama  for 
occupation  ;  and  thence  in  a  great  de- 
gree the  deep  desire  for  freedom  whicli 
pervades  their  ranks,  and  the  general 
inabilit}',  when  put  to  the  test,  to  ex- 
ercise its  powers. 

17.  If  Goethe's  genius,  vast  as  it 
was,  was  somewhat  dimmed  by  the 
multitude  of  objects  which  it  embraced, 
the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  author 
who  with  all  obtains  the  second,  with 
some  the  first,  place  in  German  litera- 
ture. SciiiLLEii  ]kis  not  the  variet}- 
of  Goethe's  ideas,  but  he  has  the  unity 
of  refined  thought :  he  is  a  mannerist, 
but  his  mannerism  is  that  of  the  Iliad. 
His  mind  is  essentially  heroic  ;  and 
though  on  that  account  little  prized 
by  the  ordinary  herd,  he  will  yet  always 
occujiy  tlie  highest  place  in  the  esti- 
mation of  those  of  a  similar  tempera- 
ment. He  had  not  the  profound 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  as  it 
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exists  in  orJinary  mon,  -wliicli  stiikos 
lis  in  every  Jta^e  of  Cloetlie,  l)ut  he 
had  a  more  thorougli  aeciuaiutaiiee 
•with  it  as  it  beats  in  the  breast  of  the 
noble  and  generous,  and  as  it  lias 
prompted  the  greatest  and  most  me- 
morable deeds  of  -wliich  history  makes 
mention.  We  shall  look  in  vain  in 
his  pages  for  a  ])icture,  as  perfect  as 
(ioetlie  or  IMarivaux  has  given,  of  tlie 
secret  workings  of  vanity  in  tlie  female, 
of  selfishness  in  the  masculine  heart ; 
but  we  shall  never  fail  to  find  a  por- 
trait of  the  transports  of  love,  the 
pangs  of  jealousy,  the  heroism  of  cour- 
age, the  self-devotion  of  duty,  such  as 
no  other  author,  ancient  or  modern, 
can  exhibit.  His  mind  was  not  gra- 
phic, like  that  of  Homer;  nor  pro- 
found, like  that  of  Shakespeare  ;  nor 
chiefly  tender,  like  that  of  Virgil  or 
Racine.  It  -was  simply  heroic,  though 
with  all  the  romance  which  usually 
belongs  to  that  cliaracter,  and  all  its 
impassioned  sensibility  to  love.  His 
works  are  not  a  collection  of  portraits 
of  individual  men  or  women,  in  which 
all  recognise  some  of  their  acquaint- 
ances; but  a  historic  gallery,  into 
which  none  are  admitted  but  the  illus- 
trious of  former  days,  and  in  whose 
visages  no  emotions  are  depicted  but 
such  as  animated  those  wliose  names 
have  become,  or  were  worthy  to  have 
been,  immortal. 

18.  This  is  the  general  character  of 
his  conceptions  ;  but  it  is  )iot  to  be 
imagined  from  that  circumstance  that 
there  is  not  a  very  great  variety  in  his 
writings,  and  that  tlie  reader  is  likely 
to  be  wearied,  as  he  so  often  is  in  Me- 
tastasio,  with  the  frequent  repetition 
of  the  same  generous  sentiments,  the 
same  bewitching  language.  He  had 
deeply  pondered  on  human  nature  ; 
but  it  was  neither  in  real  life,  like 
Goethe,  nor  on  the  opera  stage,  like 
Metastasio,  nor  in  the  dreams  of  aris- 
tocratic republicanism  and  imaginary 
democratic  \drtue,  like  Alfieri.  It  Avas 
in  tlie  page  of  history  that  he  had 
studied  mankind  ;  and  as  the  charac- 
ters which  stand  forth  in  bold  relief 
after  the  lapse  of  ages  are  those  only 
of  a  lofty  kind,  which,  for  good  or  for 
evil,  have  stamped  their  impress  on 


human  afl'airs,  his  conceptions  savour 
somewhat  of  the  ideal,  and  have  their 
]»rototype  only  in  those  of  a  heroic 
disposition.  He  does  not,  however, 
always  treat  of  those  whom  fortune 
had  made  great ;  his  characters  are 
not  exclusively  princes  or  princesses. 
He  drew  tlie  heroic  self-sacrifice  of 
Joan  of  Arc,  as  she  left  her  flocks  in 
her  native  valley,  the  generous  patriot- 
ism of  William  Tell  on  the  lake  of 
Uri,  with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  the 
pathetic  scenes  of  Queen  ^Mary's  death, 
the  ten-ible  pangs  of  jealousy  which, 
tormented  Philip  in  the  stately  soli- 
tude of  the  Escurial.  But,  high  or 
low  in  worldly  stations,  his  leading- 
characters,  those  on  which  the  force 
of  his  genius  was  asserted,  are  those 
to  whom  nature  had  given  the  patent 
of  nobility ;  and  hence  he  is  immeasur- 
ably inferior  when  he  comes  to  comedy, 
which  chiefly  portrays  the  follies,  and 
is  often  occu})ied  with  the  most  con- 
temptible of  mankind. 

19.  Schiller's  powers  of  the  pathetic 
are  of  the  very  highest  kind :  the  last 
scene  of  Queen  Mary,  many  in  Joaiv 
of  Arc,  the  Bride  of  Messina,  and  the 
exquisite  episode  of  Thekla  in  Wallcn- 
stein,  are  among  the  most  perfect  si)eci- 
mens  of  that  species  of  excellence  whi-ch 
the  literature  of  the  Avhole  world  can 
exhibit.  They  arc  worthy  to  be  placed 
beside  the  parting  of  Hector  and  An- 
dromache at  the  Seaman  Gate,  or  the 
last  scenes  of  Dido  and  .Eneas  in  the 
^Eneid.  Equally  remarkable  are  his 
rhetorical  ])Owers,  and  the  graphic 
picture  of  the  ideas  and  passions  of 
particular  ages  and  parties  which  he 
has  given  in  his  historical  dramas. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  in  Quccii 
Manj  and  Uon  Carlos.  The  best-in- 
formed student  of  the  religious  wars 
in  the  Netherlands  will  find  something- 
to  learn  in  the  speeches  of  the  Manjuis 
Posa  and  Don  Carlos  in  the  elaborate 
drama  which  depicts  the  jealousy  of 
the  Escurial.  Those  most  acquainted 
with  Scotch  history  recur  to  those  in 
Queen  Mary  for  an  admirable  summary 
of  the  considerations  for  and  against 
the  Reformation  in  this  island.  Schil- 
ler's historical  knowledge  is  so  great, 
his  rhetorical  power  so  vast,  that  he 
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throws  himself,  whenever  an  oppor- 
tunity occurs,  into  these  oratorical  dis- 
plays ^vith  the  utmost  eagerness  ;  but 
though  these  speeches  in  verse  excite 
universal  admiration  when  read  in  the 
library,  they  are  far  from  being  equally 
effective  on  the  stage,  and  often,  by 
their  tediousness,  mar  in  the  theatre 
the  effect  of  his  finest  compositions. 
Whoever  has  seen  Don  Carlos  acted 
on  the  German  boards  Mill  recollect 
the  mortal  tedium  of  the  speeches  of 
Marquis  Posa. 

20.  Like  all  other  great  dramatists, 
Schiller  is  equally  eminent  as  a  lyric 
jioet.  The  connection  between  tragedy 
and  the  Ipic  muse  is  so  close  that 
they  insensibly  run  into  each  other  ; 
the  choruses  of  the  Greek  tragedies 
and  the  strophes  of  the  Italian  opera 
follow  so  naturally  from  the  previous 
language  and  ideas,  that  the  transition 
never  appears  "sdolent.  JVIany  of  his 
l3^rical  pjieces,  in  particular  the  Lay  of 
tlie  Bell  and  Hero  and  Lcander,  are 
among  the  finest  of  the  kind  that 
modern  Europe  has  produced.  They 
unite  the  burning  thoughts  of  Grey, 
the  condensed  exjjression  of  Campbell, 
to  the  varied  pictures  of  Collins,  the 
poetic  fire  of  Pindar.  He  has  not, 
liowever,  the  masculine  grandeur  and 
touching  pathos  of  Burns ;  his  odes 
are  the  perfection  of  imagination 
rather  than  feeling.  They  are  not 
Avhat  Bulwer  has  so  finely  said  of  the 
outpouring  of  the  Scottish  peasant, 
"the  perfection  of  sentiment  set  to 
music."  His  Bride  of  Messina  is, 
from  the  beauty  of  the  choruses,  and 
the  strict  imitation  of  the  Grecian 
drama  which  it  presents,  the  most  per- 
fect specimen  of  that  species  of  com- 
I^osition  which  modern  Europe  has  pro- 
duced. In  several  of  his  other  pieces, 
in  particular  Wallenstein's  Death  and 
Joan  of  Arc,  although  the  unities  are 
in  some  places  violated,  yet  they  are 
in  reality  observed  in  the  material 
parts  of  the  piece  ;  a  peculiarity  which 
obtains  also  in  Othello,  As  Yoio  Like  It, 
Borneo  and  Jidict,  and  many  of  Shake- 
speare's most  popular  plays,  indicating 
the^ieep  foundation  which  the  ancient 
rules  in  this  respect  have  in  the  hu- 
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man  heart,  and  the  principles  of  all 
the  arts  intended  to  move  it. 

21.  Unlike  other  dramatists,  Schil- 
ler is  also  a  historian,  and  there  his 
merits  are  by  no  means  equally  great. 
This  is  a  remarkable  circumstance, 
when  the  eminently  historical  charac- 
ter ;of  his  mind,  as  evinced  in  his 
dramas,  is  taken  into  consideration  ; 
but  the  same  thing  occurred  in  the 
case  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Moore,  South- 
ey,  and  many  others  who  have  tried 
to  combine  the  muse  of  history  with 
tliat  of  poetry.  His  Thirty  Years'  War 
is  a  luminous  and  succinct  narrative 
of  a  most  important  era  in  modern 
history,  and  as  such  it  merits  the  at- 
tention of  every  historical  student, 
but  it  has  no  pretension  to  be  a  great 
historical  work.  It  is  a  good  epitome 
of  the  events  of  the  period  for  the  use 
of  schools  and  colleges,  that  is  all. 
It  is  a  curious  and  apparently  inex- 
plicable circumstance,  that  the  defect 
always  observable  in  the  writings  of 
p>oets  and  novelists,  when  they  begin 
to  write  history,  is,  not  that  they  are 
too  imaginative,  but  that  they  are  too 
prosaic  ;  not  that  they  are  unworthy 
of  credit,  but  that  they  are  dull — the 
sin  Avhich  is  never  to  be  forgiven  either 
in  prose  or  verse.  jMr  Fox  assigns  a 
place  to  history  next  to  poetry,  and 
before  oratory ;  but  there  are  few  poets 
who,  when  they  entered  the  adjoining 
region,  have  not  forgotten  the  place 
given  them.  It  would  seem  that  the 
narrative  of  events  is  so  different  from 
the  flights  of  imagination,  that  those 
who  can  make  the  farthest  sweep  in 
the  latter  are  unable  to  bring  their 
I^owers  to  bear  upon  the  former.  Fear- 
ful of  being  thought  romancers,  they 
become  mere  compilers ;  they  curb 
their  imagination  from  the  dread  of 
being  too  poetical,  but  in  doing  so 
they  become  prosaic.  And  yet  this 
disposition  is  a  de^dation  from  the  true 
principles  of  composition  applicable 
to  such  subjects, — for  what  is  fiction 
but  an  imitation  of  actual  life  ?  How 
is  the  ideal  to  be  founded  but  on  the 
real  ?  and  why  should  the  shadow  be 

I  clothed  in  brighter  colours  than  the 

I  substance  ? 

s 
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22.  If  pjonc.ral  and  widespread  celeb- 
rity is  to  lae  taken  as  the  test  of  excel- 
lence, the  next  place  must  be  assigned 
to  the  great  epic  poet  of  Germany, 
Klopstock,  in  the  literary  gallerj'. 
Yet  is  this  to  be  done,  according  to 
our  ideas,  rather  in  conformity  with 
general  reputation  than  our  own  opin- 
ion, for  with  all  its  sublime  ideas,  pure 
thoughts,  and  lofty  imager}'-,  there  is 
no  concealing  the  fact,  that  to  read 
The  Messiah  is  a  hea\y  task,  which 
fewer  than  are  willing  to  admit  it  have 
been  able  to  perform.  The  reason  is, 
that  it  is  too  much  in  the  clouds  :  to 
awaken  the  sympathy  of  mortals,  it 
has  too  little  of  the  interests,  the  pas- 
sions, the  weaknesses  of  humanity. 
There  is  also  much  too  frequent  an 
allusion  in  his  great  poem  to  death  and 
immortality — topics  of  the  utmost  in- 
terest and  sublimity,  Avhen  properly 
and  only  occasionally  introduced,  but 
which  lose  their  influence  when  too 
often  brought  forward.  We  cannot 
live  always  among  the  tombs ;  and 
if  we  are  compelled  to  do  so,  their 
imagery,  like  death  to  a  soldier  who 
daily  sees  his  conu'ades  fall  around  him, 
Avill  soon  be  stript  of  its  chief  terrors. 
The  greatest  human  genius  cannot 
avoid  failure  from  these  causes,  when 
an  attempt  is  made  by  mortals  to  de- 
pict the  councils  of  Heaven.  Homer 
only  escaped  from  the  dirticulty  by 
giving  his  gods  and  goddesses  the 
passions  and  cares  of  men  and  women  ; 
Milton,  by  painting  in  Paradise  the 
picture,  not  of  divine  but  Jmman 
primeval  innocence.  When  he  at- 
tempted to  construct  an  epic  poem 
with  the  materials  of  heaven  alone, 
the  Paradise  Regained  showed  the  in- 
evitable failure  of  the  attempt.  That 
poem  was  the  favourite  of  the  author, 
because  he  felt  that,  in  constructing 
it,  he  had  greater  difficulties  to  con- 
tend with  than  wlien  the  charming 
episode  of  "the  bowers  of  Paradise" 
enlivened  his  pages  :  like  the  mother 
of  a  weak  child,  he  felt  more  interest 
in  it  than  in  the  more  robust  offspring 
which  had  never  caused  anxiety.  But 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  world 
are  to  be  influenced  by  the  same  feel- 
ings ;  and  it  is  no  imputation  on  the 


genius  of  Klopstock  that  he  failed  in 
awakening  the  interest  of  poetry  in  a 
subject  in  which  Homer  and  Milton 
had  not  succeeded. 

23.  If  we  would  form  a  correct  esti- 
mate of  the  poetical  genius  of  Klop- 
stock, we  must  study  his  lyrical  pieces, 
and  then  there  is  room  only  for  the 
most  unqualified  approbation.  Like 
the  A  llegro  and  the  Pciiseroso  or  Lyci- 
das,  they  evince  the  lustre  of  his  ima- 
gination even  more  than  the  stately 
march  of  the  epic.  It  is  so  with  many, 
perhaps  most  German  WTiters ;  and 
the  reason  is,  that  in  that  species  of 
poetry  they  are  co'nipclled  to  be  brief, 
contrary  to  the  usual  inclination  of  the 
German  mind,  as  it  is  evinced  in  their 
prose  writers,  which  is  to  be  diffuse 
and  long-winded.  Nothing  can  ex- 
ceed the  beauty  of  some  of  his  lyi'ical 
pieces,  or  the  refinement  and  delicacy 
of  the  sentiments  and  images  presented 
in  them.  They  are  not  so  graphic  or 
varied  as  those  of  Goethe,  nor  so  lofty 
and  chivalrous  as  those  of  Schiller; 
they  have  not  the  exquisite  rural  pic- 
tures of  Uliland,  nor  tlie  varied  earth- 
wide  panorama  of  Freiligrath,  But  in 
delicacy  of  sentiment,  purity  of  feeling, 
and  refinement  of  language,  he  is  equal 
to  any  of  these  illustrious  writers  ;  and 
the  poetic  fire  of  some  of  tliem  proves, 
that  if  he  has  failed  in  making  of  Tlie 
Messiah  an  interesting  ejnc  poem,  it 
was  not  because  his  powers  were  un- 
equal to  the  task,  but  because  the  task 
itself  was  above  the  power  of  man.  It 
was  that  which  made  Dryden  say,  that 
the  real  hero  of  the  Paradise  Lost  was 
the  devil. 

24.  Oehlenschlagek  is  perhaps 
the  poet  who,  if  he  is  not  tlie  most 
varied,  is  the  most  national  that  the 
Teutonic  race  has  jiroduced.  By  birth 
he  is  a  Dane,  and  his  works  first  were 
composed  in  the  language  of  that 
country.  But  he  is  of  the  great  Teu- 
tonic family,  and  his  writings  are 
chiefly  known  in  their  German  garb. 
Several  of  his  dramas,  as  Aladdin,  and 
the  Waringcrs  at  Constantinople,  are 
filled  with  foreign  imagery,  and  prove 
that  he  was  feelingl}''  alive  to  the  blue 
skies  and  ardent  sun,  graceful  palms 
and  bewitching  damsels  of  the  East. 
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Others,  in  particular  the  beautiful  play 
•of  Correggio,  evince  a  thorough  ac- 
(j^uaintance  with  the  refined  ideas  and 
delicate  taste  and  passionate  admira- 
tion of  art  which  distinguish  the  inha- 
bitants of  modern  Italy.  But  neither 
is  his  ruling  disposition  ;  his  heart  is 
^elsewhere :  he  is  a  pilgrim,  not  a  so- 
journer, in  the  land  of  the  sun.  Heart 
and  mind  he  is  a  Goth.  His  inmost 
soul  is  tinged  with  the  imagery  and 
ideas,  the  passions  and  desires,  the 
scenery  and  aspirations  of  his  Scan- 
dinavian forefathers.  His  heart  is  at 
times  rigid  and  frozen  with  the  seve- 
rity of  an  arctic  winter ;  at  others  it 
gushes  forth  in  copious  floods  with 
the  breath  of  spring.  So  deeply  is  he 
impregnated  with  the  habits  and  ideas 
of  his  rude  ancestors,  so  entirely  has 
their  disposition  with  their  blood  de- 
scended into  his  veins,  that  he  de- 
scribes them  rather  as  one  of  them- 
selves than  one  of  their  successors. 
The  sea-kings  never  had  such  a  bard  ; 
the  halls  of  Walhalla  never  resounded 
with  such  strains;  the  heroes  of  the 
north  never  inspired  such  enthusiasm; 
the  Walkyria  never  could  boast  so 
■devout  a  worshipper.  Their  courage 
is  not  the  child  of  Roman  patriotism; 
it  is  not  the  offspring  of  Grecian  de- 
mocracy ;  it  is  the  ardent  passion,  the 
inextinguishable  desire,  which  sends 
forth  the  children  of  night  into  the 
sunshine  of  nature.  We  mount  with 
him  the  waves  of  the  German  Ocean ; 
we  share,  in  imagination,  in  the  spoils 
of  mighty  England ;  we  pass  the  Pil- 
lars of  Hercules,  and  see  the  "brood 
of  winter  "  revelling  in  the  blue  waves 
and  sunny  isles  and  pendant  vintages 
of  the  ^gean  Sea. 

25.  But  it  is  not  merely  in  depict- 
ing tlie  warlike  passions  of  the  hosts 
whom  the  sea-kings  of  the  north  led 
forth  to  conquer  and  desolate  the 
world  that  Oehlenschlager  is  great ; 
he  represents  with  not  less  felicity 
the  softer  feeling  which  melted  those 
breasts  of  iron,  and  caused  them  to 
yield  a  willing  homage  where  force 
was  not  to  be  found,  but  beauty  had 
.supplied  its  place.  Nowliere  shall  we 
find  so  finely  painted  as  in  his  pages 
the  workings  of  that  passion  which 
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can  alone  tame  the  savage  breast, 
which  is  ever  strongest  in  the  strong, 
most  generous  in  the  generous ;  which, 
when  it  is  awakened  in  Avorthy  bo- 
soms, loses  all  its  dangers  by  being 
severed  from  all  its  selfishness ;  which 
rouses  great  aspirations,  prompts  to 
noble  deeds,  and  which  is  rightly  de- 
signated by  the  same  name  as  the 
love  of  heaven,  for  it  shares  in  all  its 
purity.  This  passion,  the  object  of 
ridicule  to  the  man  of  the  world  who 
cannot  feel,  of  astonishment  to  the 
man  of  business  who  cannot  conceive 
it,  is  nevertheless  the  foundation  of 
the  imaginative  literature  of  modern 
Europe,  and  constitutes  the  great  dis- 
tinction between  it  and  the  fictions  of 
ancient  times.  As  it  had  its  birth- 
place among  the  warriors  who  issued 
from  Scandinavia  to  overturn  the  Ro- 
man empire,  so  it  has  never  been  so 
nobly  represented  as  b}^  one  of  the 
most  gifted  of  their  descendants.  Love, 
as  represented  in  the  pages  of  Oehlen- 
schlager, is  neither  the  wild  passion 
bordering  on  insanity  of  the  Greek 
dramatists,  the  infliction  of  which 
was  deemed  one  of  the  curses  of  an 
offended  Deity,  nor  the  licentious  de- 
sire of  the  Roman  poets,  which  taste 
sought  to  refine  and  invention  to  mul- 
tiply ;  it  is  neither  the  fierce  passion 
of  the  harem,  which,  thirsting  for 
pleasure,  perishes  with  enjoyment ; 
nor  the  heartless  vanity  of  the  draw- 
ing-room, which,  faithless  to  every 
one,  seeks  gratification  in  an  endless 
succession  of  conquests.  It  is  the 
profound  feeling  which,  once  awak- 
ened, can  expire  only  with  life  itself ; 
which  shuns  society,  and  is  nursed  in 
solitude  ;  which  time  cannot  weaken, 
nor  distance  sever ;  wliich  shares  witli 
the  devotion  of  the  pilgrim  its  warmth, 
with  the  honour  of  chivalry  its  con- 
stancy; which  commands  respect  from 
its  disinterestedness,  and  becomes  sub- 
lime from  its  immortality.  Whoever 
has  read  with  kindred  feelings  his 
beautiful  dramas  of  Axel  und  Wal- 
hurg,  Hagharth  und  JSignc,  and  I)as 
Land  gcjfanden  und  vcrschwunden, 
will  not  deem  these  observations  over- 
chai"ged.  He  will  see  from  what  source 
the  spirit  of  chivalry,  which  has  so 
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profoundly  moved  the  heart  and  in- 
iluenccd  tlic  literature  of  modern 
Europe,  has  taken  its  rise. 

26.  Grillpahzeu  is  an  author  who 
helongs  to  the  same  school  as  Oehlen- 
schlager,  but  he  is  more  modified  hy 
the  literature  of  antiquity  and  the 
ideas  of  .southern  Europe.  He  is  not 
less  national  in  his  feelings  or  graphic 
in  his  deseri[)tions  :  like  him,  he  de- 
lights in  painting  the  manners  and 
ideas  of  the  olden  time,  and  bringing 
again  on  the  stage  the  giant  characters 
and  heart-stirring  incidents  and  splen- 
did phantasmagoria  of  tlie  heroic  ages. 
His  noble  drama  of  King  Offakar  is  a 
sullicient  proof  how  completely  he  Avas 
master  of  that  imagery.  But  he  is 
tinged  Avith  the  ideas  of  the  south; 
he  i)artakes  of  Ariosto's  imagination ; 
his  soul  is  ])enetrated  with  the  sunny 
isles  of  the  ]\Iediterranean.  In  Sapj)]io 
this  peculiarity  clearly  appears  :  it 
unites  the  brilliant  imagery  of  the 
Greeks  Avith  the  chivalrous  ideas  of 
modern  time:  if  it  is  less  poAverful 
than  the  dramas  of  Sophocles,  it  is 
more  refined.  The  Ahnfrau,  the  scene 
of  AA'hich  is  laid  in  a  feudal  castle, 
and  the  incidents  taken  from  modern 
manners,  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect 
drama  on  the  Greek  model,  though 
without  tlie  chorus,  AAliich  modern 
literature  has  produced;  and  Medea 
and  Jason,  constructed  on  the  AA'ell- 
knoAvn  tale,  and  on  the  example  of 
antiquity,  presents  many  of  tlu;  beau- 
ties of  the  Greek  stage.  Theii"  ex- 
treme charm  ami  interest  raise  a  doubt 
Avhether  the  neglect  of  the  unities,  and 
especially  the  most  important  of  all, 
the  unity  of  emotion,  in  England  since 
the  time  of  Shakespeare,  is  not  the 
chief  cause  of  the  decline  of  the  drama 
in  this  island.  Nor  is  still  more  mo- 
dern genius  awauting  in  the  same 
career  : — 

"  Uno  avnlso,  ncc  deficit  alter 
Aureus. " 

Frkderich  Salom,  the  author  of  Dcr 
Sohn  der  Waldniss,  if  he  continues 
as  he  has  begun,  may  Avell  claim  a 
place  in  the  august  Walhalla  of  Ger- 
man genius. 

27.  If  celebrity  on  the  stage  and 
temporary  theatrical  success  is  to  be 


taken  as  a  test  of  real  dramatic  ex- 
cellence, KoTZKiU'E  is  to  be  placed  at 
the  very  head  of  tlie  literature  of 
Eurojie  in  that  d(q>artment.  His  play.'y 
have  been  translated  into  every  lan- 
guage, represented  on  eveiy  theatre, 
draAvn  thunders  of  applause  from  every 
audience.  Rendered  into  English  by 
the  kindred  genius  of  Sheridan  under 
the  name  of  Pizarro,  his  Death  of 
Rolla  is  one  of  the  most  popular  pieces 
that  ever  appeared  on  the  British 
stage.  This  reputation,  hoAveA'er,  is 
.sensibly  on  the  decline :  they  keep 
their  place  in  the  theatre,  but  they 
are  seldom  the  study  of  the  library. 
The  reason  is  obA'ious ;  their  mei'it 
consi-sts  in  A\-hat  appears  on  the  boards, 
not  Avhat  is  conveyed  in  the  lines. 
He  Avas  a  perfect  master  of  stage  effect, 
and  AA'as  never  exceeded  in  the  ability 
Avith  Avhich  he  brought  forAvard  a  suc- 
cession of  interesting  scenes  and  thrill- 
ing coui^s  dc  theatre,  to  entrance  and 
keep  up  the  excitement  of  his  audi- 
ence. Therein  lay  his  real  merit ;  as 
a  dramatic  poet  he  Avas  A-ery  deficient. 
He  had  neither  the  heroic  soul  and 
ardent  spirit  of  Schillei-,  nor  the  ex- 
quisite pathos  and  profound  knoAv- 
ledge  of  mankind  Avhich  captivate  all 
in  Goethe.  His  knoAA'ledge  Avas  im- 
mense, his  mind  eminently  discursive, 
his  glance  extended  over  the  Avhole 
Avorld  and  all  ages.  But  his  characters 
Avere  all  the  same :  there  Avas  great 
variety  of  incident,  but  little  of  ideas, 
in  his  pieces.  His  imagination  for 
the  construction  of  dramas  Avas  as  pro- 
lific as  that  of  Lope  de  Vega,  his  .sub- 
jects as  A^aried  as  those  of  Voltaire  ; 
but  his  thoughts  Avere  almost  all  those 
of  civilised  Europe  in  the  nineteenth' 
century.  His  dramas  o\A-e  their  im- 
mense celebrity  to  the  pantomime  and 
theatrical  eff"ect :  they  Avould  l)e  nearly 
as  interesting  if  it  A\-as  all  dumb  shoAA". 
Hence,  they  cannot  be  expected  to 
keep  their  place  as  Avorks  of  literary 
merit,  or  as  the  delightful  companions 
of  the  fireside  ;  but  they  Avill  long- 
annise  and  delight  the  Avorld,  Avhen 
exhibited  Avith  the  charms  of  scenery 
and  the  magic  of  stage  eff"ect. 

28.  Werner  is  in  cA'-ery  respect  the- 
reverse  of  Kotzebue ;  he  is  in  a  great 
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measure  ignorant  of  stage  effect,  is 
•careless  of  coups  dc  theatre,  and  there- 
fore liis  pieces  are  little  calculated  for 
dramatic  success  ;  but  they  possess  a 
rare  beauty  if  read  at  home,  and  re- 
garded as  lyrical  effusions,  or  what  the 
Germans  call  dramatic  poems.  It  is 
not  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  dramatic  composition,  and 
\vhat  is  essential  for  success  on  the 
.stage  ;  but  he  was  inditierent  to  it. 
He  regarded  his  dramas,  as  Byron  did 
his  tragedies,  as  a  convenient  mode  of 
pouring  forth  podic  oratory  in  a  more 
abbreviated  and  less  formal  mode  than 
in  a  regular  ej^ic  poem.  Accordingly, 
with  a  few  brilliant  exceptions,  of 
which  Luther  is  the  most  remarkable, 
his  di-amas  have  had  no  great  success 
on  the  stage  ;  but  they  form  a  collec- 
tion second  to  few  in  German  literature 
for  study  in  the  closet.  The  dignity 
of  philosophic  thought,  the  charm  of 
lyrical  versiiication,  are  nowhere  more 
happily  combined  than  in  his  lines. 
Unfortunately,  he  does  not  add  to  it 
the  succession  of  brilliant  images 
wliicli  forms  so  essential  a  part  in 
di'amatic  and  lyric  poetry  ;  therein  lies 
his  inferiority  to  Schiller  and  Goethe. 
Like  Word-sworth,  he  is  more  diffuse 
than  loose,  profound  than  imaginative  ; 
he  deals  in  thoughts  more  than  images, 
-and  consequently,  like  him,  he  is  more 
likely  to  have  devout  worshippers  for 
a  season  than  steady  admirers  in  all 
future  times.  His  finest  dramas,  how- 
ever, Luther,  Attila,  the  Cross  of  the 
Baltic,  and  The  TiLxntij  -  Fourth  of 
February,  are  a  great  adtlition  to  Ger- 
man literature,  and  must  always  keep 
a  respectable  place  even  in  the  galax}^ 
of  genius  which  the  German  drama 
presents. 

29.  The  comic  muse  of  Gemiany  has 
by  no  means  attained  the  celebrity 
which  its  tragic  lias  reached.  Even 
in  the  hands  of  the  greatest  dramatic 
writers — Goethe,  Schiller,  and  Kotze- 
bue — though  it  was  by  no  means  ne- 
glected, it  is  far  from  being  so  distin- 
guished as  the  sister  art.  The  charac- 
ters are,  in  the  estimation  of  a  foreigner 
at  least,  too  strongly  drawn ;  they  are 
grotesque  and  ridiculous  rather  than 
comic.    They  have  neither  the  delicate  i 
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satire  of  Moli^re,  nor  the  playful  wit 
of  Sheridan,  nor  the  inexhaustible  in- 
vention of  I^ope  de  Vega,  nor  the  ludi- 
crous farce  of  Goldoni.  They  portray 
with  graphic  truth  the  mean  and  des- 
picable qualities  of  human  nature  as 
they  appear  in  ordinary  or  vulgar 
characters,  but  they  are  "^  destitute  of 
the  fine  perception  of  weaknesses,  the 
secret  workings  of  vanity,  as  they  are 
revealed  in  the  higher  classes,  which 
we  see  in  Beaumarchais,  ]\Iarivaux,  and 
Moliere.  In  truth,  the  German  mind 
is  too  serious  ;  it  is  strung  on  too  lofty 
a  key  to  grasp  the  nice  distinctions, 
the  delicate  shades  of  character,  which 
are  requisite  for  tile  felicitous  display 
on  the  stage  of  the  manners  of  high 
life. 

30.  Kor  is  this  all.  The  structure 
and  exclusive  system  of  German  so- 
ciety preclude  the  possibilit}^  of  its  pe- 
culiar features  becoming  known  to  the 
rank  from  which  the  authors  of  the 
country  are  taken.  With  a  very  few 
brilliant  exceptions,  they  all  belong  to 
the  burgher  class,  with  which  they 
alone  associate  through  life,  and  with 
whose  manners  and  follies  they  are 
alone  familiar.  Princes  and  dukes, 
duchesses  and  countesses,  are  not 
wholly  unknown  to  them,  but  they 
are  seen  only  at  a  distance — much  as 
in  England  the  sovereign  and  royal 
circle  are  to  the  great  bulk  of  those 
who  attend  levees  or  drawing-rooms. 
There  are  scarce  any  nobles  authors 
in  Germany  ;  the  sword,  not  the  pen, 
is  in  general  alone  wielded  by  the 
magnates  of  the  Teutonic  race.  The 
art  of  war  ma}^  sometimes,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Archduke  Charles  or  Fre- 
derick the  Great,  exercise  the  thoughts 
of  the  highest  in  rank — the  first  in  ge- 
nius ;  but  these  are  the  exceptions,  not 
the  rule.  Hence  the  picture  of  elegant 
high-bred  manners  is  almost  a  matter 
of  impossibility  in  Germany,  either  on 
the  stage  or  in  romance,  for  this  plain 
reason,  that  the  persons  who  write 
both  have  never  seen  high  life  :  and 
this  is  a  want,  especially  in  the  delinea- 
tion of  women,  for  which  no  genius 
can  compensate.  Imagination  can  fig- 
ure fairy-tales,  heroism  can  portray 
heroic    characters,    and    elevation   of 
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mind  will  appear  in  elevation  of  lan- 
guage ;  but  the  delicate  shades  of  re- 
fined society  can  be  represented  only 
by  those  to  whom  they  are  familiar. 
Burns  never  said  a  truer  thing  than 
Avhen  he  declared  that  he  had  never 
seen  anything  in  men  of  high  rank 
•which  he  had  not  more  than  antici- 
pated, but  that  an  elegant  woman  was 
altogether  beyond  his  conception. 

31.  ]\Iadame  de  Stael  says  that  in 
comedy  there  is  always  something  of 
the  animal ;  either  a  man  speaks  like 
an  animal,  or  an  animal  like  a  man. 
TiECK  affords  a  proof  of  the  justice  of 
this  remark.  He  first  introduced  from 
the  Animali  Panlanti  of  Pulci  the 
system  of  making  animals  speak, 
which  has  since  been  so  much  pro- 
secuted in  Germany,  and  in  Andersen's 
Tales  has  been  brought  to  such  per- 
fection. In  this  respect  he  nmch  re- 
sembles, and  has  much  of  the  merit 
of,  La  Fontaine.  Under  the  guise  of 
the  inferior  animals,  which,  with  the 
power  of  speech,  are  supposed  to  be 
endowed  with  human  feelings  and  pas- 
sions, is  conveyed  a  delicate  and  often 
amusing  satire  on  men  and  women. 
His  Puss  in  Boots  is  an  example  of 
this.  His  melodramas  are  often  skil- 
fully consti'ucted,  in  particular  Oda- 
■vian  and  Prince  Zcrhin,  which  are  full 
of  romantic  incident  and  interesting 
situations,  eminently  attractive  to  a 
people  so  passionately  fond  of  the  mar- 
vellous as  the  Germans.  Tieck's  sat- 
ire is  delicate,  and  always  conveyed  in 
refined  language,  and  his  knowledge  of 
human  nature  is  complete,  as  far  as  it 
goes  ;  but  when  he  leaves  fairy  tales 
and  comes  to  real  life,  it  is  life  in  a 
small  German  town  which  alone  is 
portrayed.  As  a  lyric  poet,  he  pos- 
sesses higher  merits  ;  and  many  of  his 
smaller  pieces  contain  lines  of  exqui- 
site beauty,  second  to  none  in  the  Ger- 
man or  any  other  language. 

32.  The  German  drama  is  the 
branch  of  its  literature  which  is  most 
remarkable,  both  from  the  splendid 
genius  which  has  been  exerted  on  it, 
the  brilliant  position— beyond  all  ques- 
tion the  first  in  modern  Europe — which 
it  lias  taken,  and  from  its  being  in  a 
manner  the  reliex,  and  the  only  refiex, 


of  the  general  mind.     But  it  is  not  to- 
l)e   su])posed  from   that  circumstance 
that  other  branches  of  literature  have 
been  neglected  ;  on  the  contrary,  many 
have  attained  the  very  highest  emi- 
nence.   In  the  very  front  rank  we  must 
place   lyric   poetry,  and  at   its   head 
KoiiNEii.     This  remarkable  man,  the 
Tyrtffius   of  his   country,   was   gifted 
by  nature  with  the  true  poetic  tenv 
peraiiient.     An  ardent  mind,  a  lofty 
soul,  a  brilliant  imagination,  were  in 
him  united  to  an  indomitable  courage, 
an  heroic  disposition.     These  qualities 
would  have  made  him  remarkable  at 
any  time,  and  under  any  circumstan- 
ces ;  but  it  was  the  time  in  which  li& 
lived,  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
was  placed,  which  rendered  liim  great. 
His  intrepid  spirit  chafed  against  the 
chains  of  French  oppression  :  he  stood 
forth  Avith  the  strength  of  a  giant  in  the 
war  of  liberation;  his  sti-ains  thrilled 
like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  through 
the  heart  of  the  Fatherland.     Several 
of  them,  in  particular  the  Lyre  and 
Sivordf  are  among  the   finest  lyrical 
pieces  that  ever  were  composed  ;  and 
long  after  the  contest  had  ceased,  and 
the   excitement   of  the   moment  had 
died  away,  they  have,  from  the  intense 
beauty  of  the  expression,  and  noble 
feeling  which  they  display,    taken  a 
lasting  place  in  the  highest  class  of  Ger- 
man literature.     Like  Chateaubriand's 
pamphlet  on  Buonaparte  and  the  Bour- 
bons, tliey  had  a  powerful  influence  in 
bringing  about  the  fall  of  the  great 
oppressor :  and  it  was  not  Avithout  rea- 
son that,  when  he  Avas  ti'eacherously 
Avoundcd  by  some  French  hussars,  un- 
Avorthy  of  the  name,  they  exclaimed, 
AA'hen  the  Germans  announced  the  ar- 
mistice,  "  No  armistice  for  Kcirner !  " 
and  stabbed  him. 

33.  Korner  is  chiefly  known  in  fo- 
reign countries  from  the  patriotic  odes 
antl  songs  to  which  his  genius  and 
tragic  fate  have  given  immortal  cele- 
brity. But  he  has  other  merits,  less 
generally  appreciated,  but  also  of  a 
very  high  order.  Long  before  the  Avar 
of  liberation  broke  out,  he  Avas  cele- 
brated as  one  of  the  most  successful 
dramatic  Avriters  of  the  age,  and  his 
I  best  pieces  had  been  produced  on  the 
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stage  of  Vienna  with  very  great  effect. 
Like  Schiller  and  Goethe,  he  embraced 
the  whole  world  in  the  range  of  his 
conception,  and  sought  to  extract  the 
grand  and  the  pathetic  from  the  events 
of  all  ages  and  climes.  His  Rosamond 
is  taken  from  the  legend  of  the  loves  of 
Henry  11.  in  the  forest  of  "Woodstock ; 
his  Tony  from  a  romantic  tale  of  love 
and  devotion  in  a  Creole  during  the 
horrors  of  the  St  Domingo  revolt ;  his 
Zriny  from  an  incident  in  one  of  the 
memorable  sieges  which  the  Hunga- 
rians sustained  against  the  Turks.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  his  pieces  have  the 
profound  knowledge  of  the  heart,  and 
the  secret  springs  of  life,  which  charac- 
terise the  w-orks  of  Goethe,  or  the  dra- 
matic effect  and  condensed  eloquence 
which  have  immortalised  those  of  Schil- 
ler ;  but  in  all  we  see  traces  of  the  lofty 
and  magnanimous  soul  which  stirred 
the  heart  of  Germany,  as  with  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet,  in  the  war  with 
Napoleon,  and  never  fail  to  be  charmed 
with  the  richness  of  a  flowing  and  mel- 
lifluous eloquence.  Perhaps  the  great- 
est defect  of  his  theatrical  pieces  is, 
that  they  possess  these  qualities  in  too 
high  a  degree,  and  exliibit  them  too 
constantly.  Compounded  as  man  is  of 
base  and  selfish,  as  Avell  as  noble  and 
magnanimous  feelings,  Ave  cannot  long 
bear  to  have  the  latter  qualities  con- 
stantly displayed :  it  strikes  us  as  un- 
natural, and  mortifies  our  self-love  to 
have  pictures  before  our  eyes  exhibit- 
ing qualities  superior  to  what  we  are 
conscious  of  in  ourselves.  Hence  it  is 
that  Sir  Charles  Grandison  never  has 
been  a  favourite  hero  of  romance,  and 
that  Homer's  characters,  where  the  lit- 
tleness as  well  as  greatness  of  humanity 
are  faithfully  delineated,  have  stood  the 
admiration  of  eveiy  age  and  country. 

34.  Burger 'is  a  jjoet  of  a  difierent 
class,  but  also  of  very  high  merit.  It 
is  from  his  ballads  that  the  other  na- 
tions of  Europe  for  long  took  their  idea 
of  German  literatui'e;  Leonora,  or  Death 
and  the  Wliite  Horse,  and  the  Cruel 
Huntsman,  rendered  into  the  languages 
of  the  adjoining  states,  into  English 
by  the  kindred  genius  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  spread  a  imiversal  charm,  and 
awakened  a  high  admiration,  but  gav(3 


in  many  respects  a  mistaken  opinion  of 
German  literature.  He  first  opened  to 
the  general  mind  the  idea  of  the  magic 
of  feudal  imagery,  and  of  that  blending 
of  imagination  with  the  events  of  the 
dark  ages  which  has  formed  so  interest- 
ing a  field  of  subsequent  fiction.  His 
ideas  are  bold,  his  fancy  vivid,  his  con- 
ceptions often  terrific,  his  language 
heart  -  Stirling ;  and  none  ever  under- 
stood better  the  art,  so  important  in 
romance  as  well  as  the  drama,  of  keep- 
ing expectation  awake,  and  the  mind 
of  the  reader  or  spectator  in  anxious 
suspense  down  to  the  very  close  of  the 
piece.  Persons  unacquainted  with  the 
German  language,  and  taking  their 
ideas  of  its  literature  from  his  ballads, 
supposed  at  the  time,  and  may  still  sup- 
pose, that  that  is  the  universal  char- 
acter of  a  literature  which,  the  better- 
informed  know,  embraces  all  subjects, 
unfolds  all  ideas,  and  is  fitted  to  capti- 
vate all  understandings. 

35.  Freiligrath  has  cultivated  the 
lyric  muse  with  a  success  which  seldom 
has  been  surpassed.  He  is  not  heart- 
stirring  and  sublime  like  Korner,  nor 
wild  and  romantic  as  Burger.  His 
odes  are  neither  fitted  to  strike  the 
heart  of  the  patriot  nor  to  rouse  the 
terrors  of  the  superstitious.  The  whole 
earth  is  embraced  in  his  grasp,  but  it 
is  so  in  its  ordinary  and  pacific  guise  ; 
his  lines  present  pictures  of  every  cli- 
mate and  of  every  land.  In  turning 
over  his  pages,  we  roam  alternately 
with  the  camel -driver  in  the  desert, 
dip  our  feet  in  the  cool  waves  of  the 
Jordan,  traverse  the  burning  sands  of 
the  Sahara,  or  rejoice  in  tlie  first  burst 
of  spring  after  tlie  desolation  of  an 
arctic  winter.  The  sun  of  Italy,  the 
isles  of  Greece,  the  icebergs  of  Green- 
land, the  waves  of  the  Mississippi,  the 
steppes  of  Buenos  Ayres,  the  summits 
of  the  Andes,  the  plains  of  Tartary, 
are  equally  y)resent  to  his  vivid  imagi- 
nation. No  poet  in  any  language  has 
ever  made  more  skilful  use  of  the  im- 
mensely varied  imagery  which  modern 
information  has  brought  to  light  as  to 
objects  and  scenery  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  or  given  a  more  decisive  refuta- 
tion to  the  opinion,  now  so  generally 
entertained,  that  the  progress  of  know- 
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ledge  is  fatal  to  the  influence  of  imagi- 
nation. The  i)oet  may  niournfully  ex- 
claim, in  the  well-known  lines— 

"  When  Sciencf  from  Creation's  face 
Enchantment's  veil  witlidiaws. 
"What  lovely  visions  yield  their  place 
To  cold  material  laws  ! " 

That  opinion  is  formeil  only  l\y  the 
uninformed,  unfortunately  always  the 
great  majority  of  mankind.  More  ex- 
tended knowledge  teaches  us  that  the 
imager}'  of  nature  and  occurrences  of 
real  life  much  exceed  all  that  imagina- 
tion has  ever  figured  ;  and  that  the 
only  secure  foundation  for  the  ideal  is 
to  be  laid  in  the  real. 

36.  Uhland  shares  in  some  degree 
the  character  of  Freiligrath,  hut  he 
differs  from  him  in  some  important  re- 
spects. He  is  not  less  observant  of 
nature,  and  felicitous  in  his  description 
of  it,  but  he  is  less  discursive  and  more 
domestic  in  his  objects.  He  does  not 
roam  over  the  world — lie  remains  at 
home.  It  is  there  that  his  heart  is 
fixed — it  is  from  thence  that  his  ima- 
gery is  drawn.  His  descriptions  are 
all  taken  from  the  scenes  in  w^hich  he 
had  dwelt;  his  images  arc  those  with 
which  all  ;U(;  fiimiliar  ;  and  the  ex- 
ample of  the  "Elegy  in  a  Country 
Churchyard,"  and  "  The  Deserted  Vil- 
lage," may  teach  us  that,  when  such 
objects  are  treated  in  the  true  poetic 
spirit,  no  more  charming  subjects  for 
the  lyric  muse  are  to  be  found.  Sun- 
set amidst  the  bleating  of  lambs  in  a 
solitary  pastoral  valley — the  breath  of 
spring  after  the  severity  of  winter — 
the  leafy  month  of  June— the  hoary 
icicles  of  December — the  first  green  of 
the  leaves  —  the  first  bloom  of  the 
flowers — the  tolling  of  the  village  bell 
which  calls  the  faithful  to  the  house 
of  God — are  the  images  on  which  he 
loves  to  dwell.  Unlike  many  of  his 
countrymen,  he  is  deeply  impressed 
with  the  feelings  of  religion  ;  and  if  to 
"look  up  through  nature  to  nature's 
God"  is  one  chief  end  and  the  noblest 
object  of  poetry,  few  have  ever  attain- 
ed it  more  successfully  than  Uhland. 
In  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  his  en- 
thusiastic admiration  of  the  beauties 
of  nature,  and  his  felicitous  use  of 
common   images,    he   very  much   re- 


seml  ties  Longfellow,  who  has  rendered, 
in  a  kindred  spirit,  many  of  his  finest 
odes  into  the  English  language. 

87.  RucKiiAKT  is  the  mo.st  volumin- 
ous lyric  poet  of  Germany.  His  works, 
in  six  volumes  octavo,  exceed  in  balk 
those  of  all  its  other  bards  of  that  class 
put  together.  It  does  not  follow  from 
that  circumstance  that  he  is  the  best. 
Bulk  in  lyric  poetry  is  generally  in 
the  inverse  ratio  of  real  merit.  It  will 
be  long  before  England  produces  six 
volumes  composed  of  ]  )oems  like ' '  Alex- 
ander's Feast,"  "The  Progress  of 
Poetry,"  "The  Allegro,"  or  "Hohen- 
lindeii."  Ruckhiirt  has  in  many  re- 
spects considerable  nierit,  but  it  is  not 
of  the  highest  kin<l.  He  has  prodigi- 
ous facility  of  versification,  a  richly- 
stored  memory,  a  poetic  fancy,  and 
often  shows  great  felicity  of  casual  ex- 
pression. Like  Freiligrath,  his  ima- 
gery is  drawn  from  the  whole  earth ; 
and,  like  many  other  inhabitants  of 
the  northern  regions,  his  imagination, 
seems  to  have  been  in  an  especial  man- 
ner fascmated  by  the  sunny  isles  and 
gi-aceful  palms  and  unclouded  sun  of 
the  south.  AVhat  he  wants  is  depth  of 
feeling  and  elevation  of  thought.  He 
is  neither  profound  and  pathetic  like 
Goethe,  nor  nolde  and  chivalrous  like 
Schiller:  he  is  more  akin  to  Wieland, 
both  in  the  flow  of  his  versification 
and  the  strain  of  his  ideas.  He  is  not 
destitute  of  sentinient,  and  occasional 
passages  of  exquisite  beauty  are  to  be 
found  in  his  writings ;  but,  generally 
speaking,  he  is  an  epicurean  in  thought 
— not  a  stoic.  He  is  more  akin  to 
Horace  than  Pindar.  His  amatory 
verses,  which  are  very  numerous,  re- 
semble the  Italian  ones  in  the  decline 
of  taste,  when  conceit  and  exaggera- 
tion had  come  in  place  of  the  simplicity 
of  genuine  affection .  They  renund  the 
English  reader  of  the  extravagance  of 
the  euphuists  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Compared  to  the  simple 
devotion  of  Thckla  or  Mignon,  they 
indeed  afford  a  lasting  proof  how  little 
all  the  riches  of  imagination  can  sup- 
\)\y  the  want  of  the  simple  voice  of 
nature. 

38.  Of  all  the  poets  whom  recent 
times  have  brought  forth  in  Germany, 
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Redwitz  is  the  most  successful.  His 
cMef  and  longest  poem,  Amaranth, 
ha&  gone  in  a  few  years  through  eigh- 
teen editions.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  possesses  merits  of  a  very  high 
order,  and  what  renders  his  verses  tlie 
more  attractive  to  foreigners,  they  are 
peculiarly  of  a  German  character.  To 
the  simplicity  and  almost  homeliness 
of  rural  life  in  the  middle  class  of 
landed  gentry  in  that  country,  it  unites 
the  interest  of  chivalrous  feeling  and 
the  romance  of  feudal  event.  A  sin- 
cere Christian,  Redwitz  presents  the 
Romish  faith  under  its  most  amiable 
and  attractive  form,  and  hence  it  is 
warmly  recommended  by  the  Catholic 
clei-g}'  to  those  of  their  persuasion, 
though  the  warmth  of  some  of  the 
scenes  savours  little  of  the  coldness  of 
the  cloister,  or  the  self-denial  of  spiri- 
tual love.  In  Amaranth  the  poet  has 
porti-ayed  in  charming  colours  the  in- 
nocence and  simplicity  of  the  virgin 
heart,  under  the  influences  and  chas- 
tened by  the  spirit  of  religion ;  in 
Chismonda  he  has  attempted  to  draw 
the  portrait  of  tlie  charms,  the  pas- 
sions, and  the  vanities  of  the  world. 
Perhaps  those  who  know  it  best  will 
say  that  the  denouement  is  not  agree- 
able to  nature,  and  that  Redwitz  would 
have  interested  us  more  if  he  had  made 
AValther's  breach  with  the  Italian  syren 
originate  in  something  else  than  her 
refusal,  at  his  request,  to  submit  to 
sacrifice  the  natural  aspiration  after 
conquest  universal  in  the  female  heart. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  poem  aljounds 
with  pure  and  elevated  ideas,  great 
felicity  and  beauty  of  expression,  and 
a  refined  taste  for  the  influences  and 
cliarms  of  nature. 

39.  KiXKEL  belongs  to  the  same 
school  as  Redwitz,  and  his  Otfo  and 
Margaret  present  beauties  of  the  same 
description.  The  first  is  a  tale  of  true 
love  and  chivaliy,  such  as  is  recorded 
of  the  olden  time,  and  is,  we  believe, 
more  true  to  nature,  even  in  these 
degenerate  days,  than,  judging  from 
the  mere  surface  of  society,  we  should 
be  inclined  to  imagine.  Its  strain  is 
-as  elevated  and  generous  as  that  of 
Redwitz,  though  perhaps  there  is  some- 
vvJiat  less  of  tlie  varied  and  attractive 


imagery  which,  in  the  latter  poet  as  in 
"Wieland,  gives  the  charm  of  a  fairy  tale 
to  the  creations  of  fancy.  Margaret 
is  itself  a  fairy  tale,  in  which,  as  in 
Little  Bed  Riding  Hood,  the  pathetic 
and  the  terrible  are  educed,  by  a  little 
superinduction  of  the  marvellous,  on 
the  common  events  of  humble  life. 
The  extreme  popularity  of  both  these 
poets,  and  the  immense  extent  to  which 
their  works  are  read  in  Germany,  is 
very  remarkable,  and  eminently  char- 
acteristic of  the  pure  feelings  and  lofty 
spirit  which,  in  a  land  still  untainted, 
for  the  most  part,  b}^  the  vices  or  cor- 
ruptions of  cities,  animate  the  vast 
majority  of  the  inhabitants.  They 
diminish  our  wonder  at  the  glorious 
eflbrts  of  the  war  of  liberation,  they 
prognosticate  a  corresponding  gener- 
ous burst  in  behalf  of  civil  freedom, 
when  the  as2:)irations  of  the  people 
shall  assume  a  practical  form,  and  be 
guided  by  observation,  not  impelled 
by  passion. 

40.  If  ever  two  branches  of  litera- 
ture stood  forth  in  striking  contrast  to 
each  other,  it  is  the  poetrj^  and  prose 
of  Germany.  The  immense  celebrity 
of  its  literature,  at  least  with  the  great 
bulk  of  readers,  depends  almost  en- 
tirely upon  the  former.  The  prose 
writers  have  in  many  instances  great 
merit ;  their  learning  is  generally  im- 
mense, their  industry  almost  miracul- 
ous, their  thoughts  sometimes  jijro- 
found.  But  tliere  is,  with  a  few 
lirilliant  exceptions,  a  fatal  defect  in 
their  style.  As  much  as  the  Teutonic 
poetry  is  brief,  condensed,  and  em- 
phatic, is  its  prose  lengthy,  tedious, 
and  obscure.  The  sentences  are  in 
general  involved,  and  of  inordinate 
length,  their  ideas  often  vague  and 
mystical,  their  doctrines  abstract,  and 
incapable  of  any  practical  api)lication 
to  the  afl"airs  of  the  world.  Their  ex- 
pressions are  sometimes  felicitous,  and 
the  power  Avhich  their  language  gives 
tliem  of  com]i()unding  a  single  word  so 
as  to  make  it  convey  a  whole  idea, 
makes  them  often  extremely  striking, 
and  renders  inexcusable  the  wearisome 
length  of  their  sentences,  and  the  mys- 
tical obscurity  of  their  ideas.  They 
have  neither  the  terse  brevity  of  the 
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l)est  class  of  English  writers,  nor  the 
power  of  lucid  arrangement  and  clear 
expression  whioli  seems  inherent  in 
all  ranks  of  French.  They  are  almost 
always  involved  and  ohscure,  and  their 
sentences  so  long  that  they  put  us  in 
mind  of  what  is  said  of  some  Ameri- 
can orators,  who,  when  they  have 
gained  possession  of  the  floor  on  Tues- 
day, are  expected  to  keep  it  during 
the  whole  remainder  of  the  week. 

41.  This  fault,  great  as  it  is,  and 
seriously  as  it  must  impede,  as  long  as 
it  continues,  both  the  influence  of  the 
German  writers  on  general  thought,  and 
tlieir  fame  as  individuals,  is  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  ascribed  entirely  to  them- 
selves. It  is  the  result  of  the  youth 
of  their  literature;  it  is  conmion  to 
them  with  nations  commencing  their 
career  in  composition  all  over  the  world, 
and  in  all  ages.  Look  at  the  prose 
writers  even  of  the  gi-eatest  genius  in 
England,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, or  soon  after  :  Hooker,  Jeremy 
Taylor,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Milton 
himself.  Their  prose  sentences  are  so 
long,  their  ideas  so  involved,  that  it  is 
next  to  impossible,  in  spite  of  the  oc- 
casional beauty  of  expression,  to  read 
them  \nth  the  pleasure  which  their 
merit  deserves.  The  same  is  the  case 
with  the  earl)^  historians  of  Italy, — 
Davila,  Guicciardini,  Giannone.  Men 
of  vast  genius,  and  the  most  powerful 
minds,  may  even  at  such  periods  in- 
deed convey  their  thoughts  in  brief 
language,  but  it  belongs  only  to  such 
capacities  as  those  of  ^Macchiavelli, 
Cervantes,  Montesquieu,  or  Bacon,  to 
do  this.  Generally  speaking,  the  era 
of  antithesis  and  ejiigrammatic  expres- 
sion is  late  in  literary  history ;  it  is  in 
the  days  of  Sallust  or  Tacitus,  not  of 
TAvy  or  Xenophon.  It  is  the  same  with 
individuals,  even  those  who  ultimately 
become  most  celebrated  for  terseness 
of  expression  and  clearness  of  ideas. 
Johnson's  Essays  in  the  Rambler  are 
for  the  most  part  couched  in  pompous 

})eriods  and  long  rounded  sentences ; 
lis  colloquial  sayings,  recorded  by  Bos- 
well,  are  models  of^  vigorous  thought 
and  clear  epigrammatic  expression. 

42.  The  reason  is,  that  a  young  na- 
tion, like  a  young  author,  is  v:ritinfj 


itself  into  tliowjht,  not  conveying  that 
already  formed.  The  world  will  not 
take  mere  enunciations  of  propositions 
ofT  the  hands  of  a  young  nation  any 
more  than  a  young  writer ;  it  requires, 
the  weight  of  years  and  established  re- 
putation to  effect  this  with  either.  The- 
ideas  of  a  nation  commencing  the  ca- 
reer of  thought  are  of  necessity  vague,^ 
as  the  movements  of  a  traveller  are 
when  he  first  adventures  upon  an  un- 
known region;  his  steps  are  devious 
and  uncertain,  because  he  does  not 
know  well  where  to  go.  Decision  of 
thought,  and  consequent  brevity  of  ex- 
pression, belong  to  the  experienced 
nation  as  well  as  traveller.  They  are 
the  results  of  long  consideration  of  the 
subject,  and  can  be  arrived  at  in  no 
other  way.  Add  to  this  that  there  is 
no  oratory  in  Germany  except  that  of 
the  pulpit  and  the  professor's  chair; 
and  they,  so  far  from  being  the  school 
of  brevity,  are  just  the  reverse,  for 
their  audiences  are  obliged  to  listen  in 
silence  to  the  prelections  of  their  hold- 
ers, how  long  and  wearisome  soever 
they  may  be.  There  is  no  school  for 
brevity  like  free  debate  in  presence  of 
a  nimierous  assembly  ivhich  is  at  liherty 
to  testify  its  weariness,  for  the  auditors 
will  not  tolerate  long-winded  effusions, 
and  the  effect  of  speaking  there  is  gen- 
erally in  proportion  to  the  clearness  of 
its  thouglit  and  the  terseness  of  its  ex- 
pression. Thence  the  inimitable  brev- 
ity and  force  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
orators.  But  though  these  considera- 
tions may  explain  how  the  German 
prose,  withal  so  different  from  their 
poetry,  is  so  diffuse  and  tedious,  they 
do  not  lessen  the  fault,  nor  render  it 
the  less  true  that  he  would  confer  the 
greatest  obligation  on  German  litera- 
ture who  should  prevail  on  their  writ- 
ers to  cut  their  long  sentences  into  four, 
their  short  into  two. 

43.  If  general  and  widespread  fame, 
at  least  among  scholars  and  learned 
men,  is  to  be  taken  as  the  test  of  real 
merit,  NiEiiUHRmust  be  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  historians  of  Germany. 
He  undoubtedly  possesses  merits  of  a 
very  high  order.  To  the  vast  learning- 
ami  almost  incredible  industry  which 
seem  in  a  manner  indigenous  in  Teu- 
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tonic  scholars,  he  has  added  the  rarer 
gifts  of  a  philosophic  turn  of  mind  and 
aptitude  for  general  thought.  He  pos- 
sesses the  power,  the  distinctive  mark 
of  genius,  of  extracting  conclusions  of 
lasting  value  from  particular  events, 
and  bringing  an  infinite  multitude  of 
detached  authorities  to  bear  upon  the 
propositions  "which  he  wished  to  estab- 
lish. He  has  evinced  a  rare  sagacity 
in  treating  of  the  early  history  of 
Rome,  and  separating  the  real  from 
the  imaginary  in  its  charming  legends. 
But  with  these  remarks  the  measure 
of  just  praise  to  him  seems  to  be  ex- 
hausted: what  more  is  given,  and 
much  often  is,  seems  rather  the  zeal 
of  partisanship  or  the  affectation  of 
scholarship  than  the  impartial  estimate 
of  discriminating  criticism.  His  style 
is  obscure,  his  sentences  long,  his 
narrative  neither  pictorial  nor  dram- 
atic. Subsequent  writers,  and  Arnold 
in  particular,  have  extracted  much 
wl\ich  they  have  rendered  interesting 
fi'om  his  pages  ;  but  we  will  search  for 
it  in  vain  in  those  pages  themselves. 
To  the  most  enthusiastic  scholar  it  is 
a  heavy  task  to  Avade  through  his  his- 
tory. The  matters  on  which  he  has 
thro\ni  most  light  are  the  early  consti- 
tution of  Rome  and  the  real  nature 
of  the  Agrarian  law — the  contests  for 
Avhich  so  violently  shook  its  later  days ; 
and  in  investigating  these  subjects 
he  has  displayed  wonderful  skill  in 
building  up  consistent  theories  out  of 
such  fragments  of  information  as  are 
to  be  gathered  from  Livy  or  Cicero. 
But  sui)posing  it  to  be  true,  as  it  pro- 
bably is,  that  he  has  shown  that  the 
authentic  history  of  Rome  begins  with 
Ancus  Martins,  much  is  not  gained 
for  the  interests  of  mankind  by  class- 
ing all  previous  myths  with  the  im- 
mortal fairy  tales  which  first  charmed 
our  childhood. 

44.  If  Niebuhr's  usefulness  and  fame 
have  been  seriously  impaired  by  the 
want  of  lucidity  in  his  stylo,  of  order 
in  his  arrangement,  and  brevity  in  his 
expression,  the  same  cannot  be  said  of 
the  next  great  author  who  in  recent 
times  has  devoted  his  energies  to  the 
elucidation  of  ancient  story.  Till  we 
open   the  pages  of  Heeukn  we   are 


wholly  unaware  what  treasures  we 
really  possess  in  regard  to  the  early 
ages  of  the  world,  and  what  a  graphic 
and  complete  future  may  be  framed 
by  modern  genius  from  the  materials 
which  have  floated  down  the  stream 
of  time.  His  histories  of  the  AssATians,. 
the  Persians,  the  Egyptians,  the  Car- 
thaginians, and  the  early  Greeks,  seem 
from  their  completeness,  the  vividness 
of  the  pictures  they  contain,  to  be 
rather  the  annals  of  contemporary 
nations  than  the  history  of  those 
which  have  long  since  disappeared 
from  the  face  of  the  earth.  They  have 
justly  formed  part  of  the  education  of 
youth  in  every  country  of  Eurojje,  but 
they  are  not  less  charming  to  the  ad- 
vanced in  years,  as  bringing  to  his 
eyes,  after  the  heat  of  the  day  is  over, 
the  images  and  ideas  which  first  at- 
tracted his  younger  days.  Heeren  has 
nearly  as  much  learning  as  Xiebuhr,. 
though,  as  being  diff"used  over  a  wider 
surface,  it  has  not  gained  for  him  so- 
widespread  a  reputation  :  but  he  ha.s. 
not  so  much  genius  ;  his  mind  is  pic- 
torial and  discursive  rather  than  pro- 
found. If  he  has  seldom,  however, 
strack  out  original  thought  himself, 
there  is  no  one  who  has  furnished  in 
greater  profusion  the  materials  of  it  to 
others  ;  and  to  a  mind  fraught  with 
the  events  and  social  questions  of  mo- 
dern times  there  are  fcAv  Avorks  which 
in  every  page  furnish  more  ample  sub- 
jects of  reflection. 

45.  JMuLLEU  has  thrown  over  a  most 
interesting  part  of  modern  story  the 
light  of  genius  and  the  stores  of  un- 
bounded antiquarian  research.  His 
Histo'nj  of  Sicitzcrland  is  in  some  re- 
spects one  of  the  most  valuable  his- 
torical works  which  modern  literature 
has  produced.  It  is  remarkable  how 
much  more  animated  and  pictorial  it 
is  than  Schiller's  Jlistori)  of  the  lliirtij 
Years  War:  the  work  of  the  antiqua- 
rian seems  tinged  with  the  colours  of 
poetry,  that  of  the  poet  darkened  by 
the  shades  of  prose.  It  is  the  same 
with  Gibbon's  Rome  and  Scott's  Life 
of  Napoleon, — a  curious  and  apparent- 
ly inexplicable  circumstance.  JSIiiller's 
memory  was  prodigious.  It  is  related 
of  him  tliat  it  was  once  betted  tliat  he 
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Avould  repeat  on  being  asked,  without 
previous  warning,  a  eonipletc  list  of 
all  the  sovereign  counts  of  Bugey ;  lie 
did  so  immediately,  and  taxed  himself 
severely  for  want  of  memory  in  not  be- 
ing able  to  tell  whether  one  of  them 
whom  he  mentioned  had  been  regent 
or  sovereign.  This  prodigious  know- 
leilge  of  details,  however,  did  not  pre- 
vent him  from  painting  the  interest- 
ing scenes  and  events  with  the  coluurs 
of  romance.  His  descriptions  of  the 
sublime  scenery  of  the  Alps  are  master- 
pieces of  their  kind  ;  and  his  account 
•of  the  great  events  of  Swiss  history, 
the  conspiracy  of  the  field  of  Rutli, 
the  battles  of  Sempach  and  ]\Ioi-gar- 
ten,  of  Xaefels  and  ^lorat,  of  Bale  and 
GrandcoLir,  never  were  surpassed  in 
jjictorial  power  and  romantic  interest. 
His  defect — and  it  is  a  very  serious 
one,  though  common  to  him  with  the 
whole  antic[uarian  school  of  historians 
— is,  that  he  has  overloaded  his  nar- 
rative with  a  mass  of  insignificant  de- 
tails, which  fatigue  the  reader's  mind, 
.{ire  in  themselves  neither  interesting 
nor  instructive,  and  only  withdraw 
the  attention  from  objects  of  real  im- 
portance. Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  said 
that  he  would  advise  every  young 
painter  to  take  a  brush  dipjtcd  in  deep 
shade,  and  go  over  three-foui'tlis  of  the 
figures  in  his  picture  ;  and  tlie  remark 
is  still  more  applicable  to  historians, 
because  they  are  perplexetl  with  a  still 
greater  number  of  small  figures.  Mid- 
ler died  poor,  and  left  an  injunction  to 
sell  his  manuscripts  to  pay  his  debts  : 
and  if  they  did  so,  he  beipieathed  his 
watch  to  his  servant :  a  sure  proof  that 
he  had  the  integrity  ot  s  pure  mind, 
for  with  his  talents,  if  he  had  chosen  to 
]>ander  to  luiy  of  the  passions  or  ambi- 
tions of  the  day,  he  might  have  made  a 
fortune.  —  "  Semper  bouie  mentis  soror 
est  paupertas." 

46.  Any  account  of  the  German  his- 
torians would  be  imperfect  if  Vox 
Hammer  were  not  inentioned.  His 
minute  and  voluminous  J/istor)/  of 
Turlccu,  in  twelve  volumes,  is  an  in- 
valuable resource  to  all  who  desire  to 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
transactions  and  character  of  that  re- 
markable people,  who  during  four  cen- 


turies have  played  so  important  a  part 
in  the  world's  history,  and  with  whom 
its  present  destiny  seems  decisively 
wound  up.  He  undoubtedly  has  moxvy 
great  merits.  He  is  laborious,  detailed, 
and  circumstantial,  and  his  examina- 
tion of  various  authorities,  both  on 
the  Asiatic  and  European  side,  giv(! 
his  History  the  peculiar  value  of  Ijeing, 
in  a  manner,  a  digest  of  both.  But 
with  these  remarks  the  meed  of  ap- 
plause due  to  him  must  terminate  :  he 
cannot  be  called  a  great  historian.  He 
wants  both  the  general  views  of  a 
philosopher,  and  the  artistic  skill  of  a 
painter.  He  is  neither  discursive  nor 
ilramatic.  Pictorial  he  certainly  is  in 
a  very  high  degree,  for  great  part  of 
his  work  is  taken  up  with  descriptions 
of  processions,  dresses,  and  entertain- 
ments. There  is  no  [Kirspcdlve  in  hi.s 
pictures  ;  everything  is  represented  in 
the  foreground,  and  worked  out  with 
equal  minuteness.  This  defect,  of  all 
others  the  most  fatiU  to  a  historian,  is 
in  a  peculiar  manner  conspicuous  in 
his  writings.  If  any  one  doubts  it,  he 
is  recommended  to  try  to  read  his 
twelve  volumes.  Genius  is  shown  as 
much  in  what  is  rejected  as  what  is 
retained  in  history ;  and  it  is  in  the 
judgment  with  which  insignificant  de- 
tails are  dropped  out,  even  more  than 
the  skill  with  which  interesting  or 
material  ones  are  portrayed,  that  the 
skill  and  discrimination  of  the  artist 
are  evinced. 

47.  Heuder  was  more  a  poet  than 
a  historian  :  his  A\orks  are  rather  fitted 
to  fascinate  the  imagination  than  in- 
struct the  understanding.  Considered 
in  the  former  point  of  view,  liowever, 
they  have  a  very  gi-eat  charm.  His 
Philosophu  of  Hist  or  [I  has  no  preten- 
sions to  that  character ;  but  it  is  a 
brilliant  series  of  pictures  of  ancient 
and  remote  periods,  which  almost  bring 
them  before  our  eyes  in  the  days  of 
their  pristine  splendour.  The  chap- 
ters on  Persepolis  and  Babylon,  on  the 
Persians  and  Egjqitians,  carry  us  back 
to  the  days  of  Cyrus  and  Darius,  of 
Sesostris  and  Cleopatra,  His  essay  on 
the  Poclrij  of  the  Jcics,  in  like  manner, 
is  tinged  with  the  soul  of  Oriental 
song  ;  and  never  were  the  ideas,  man- 
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Tiers,  and  habits  of  the  children  of  the  i 
desert,  who  pervade  every  part  of  the  j 
East,  nifohled  witli  more  graphic  pow- 
er, or  stricter  observance  ot  the  truth 
of  nature.  He  lias  even  gone  so  far 
as  to  imitate  the  versification  of  the 
Hebrews,  and  that  repetition  of  the 
.same  image  or  idea  in  different  terms, 
which  constitutes  so  remarkable  a  fea- 
ture in  their  poetry.  "Art  and  na- 
ture," says  he,  "preserve  always  an 
imposing  uniformity  in  the  midst  of 
their  variety."  This  is  undoubtedly 
true,  and  it  is  a  truth  applicable  to 
others  of  tlie  fine  arts  besides  poetry. 
Witness  the  imposing  grandeur  of  the 
avenue  of  sphinxes  at  Luxor,  the  charm- 
ing identity  of  the  columns  in  the  Par- 
thenon of  Athens,  or  the  fagade  of  the 
Louvre  at  Paris.  There  is  scarcely 
any  form  in  nature  so  revolting  that  it 
may  not  be  rendered  imposing,  or  even 
sublime,  by  being  repeated  often  on  a 
great  scale  :  that  is  a  truth  of  which 
the  AssjTians  at  Nineveh  and  the 
Egyptians  at  Thebes  have  left  many 
proofs  ;  and  however  paradoxical  it 
may  appear,  it  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  njore  efiect  will  often  be  pro- 
duced, at  least  in  architecture,  by  the 
repetition  of  ugliness  than  the  variety 
of  beauty.  Avenues  of  colossal  toads 
might  become  sublime. 

48.  ScHLOSsEii  has  acquired  a  very 
gi'eat  reputation  in  Germany  :  there 
are  several  of  the  best  judges  in  that 
country  who  consider  him  as  entitled 
to  a  place  beside  the  first  historians  of 
England  or  of  modern  France  in  philo- 
sophic eminence.  His  History  of  Eu- 
rope  during  the  Eighteenth  and  Nine- 
teenth Centuries  is  certainly,  consider- 
ing the  circumstances  under  which  it 
was  written,  a  surprising  work  ;  but 
it  is  far  from  being  deserving  of  that 
high  character.  It  has  not  the  fault 
of  the  antiquarian  historians  ;  it  gen- 
eralises sufficiently,  and  is  far  from 
being  overcharged  with  a  multitude  of 
insignificant  details.  But  put  beside 
Hume  or  Robertson,  Macchiavelli  or 
]\Iontesquieu,  Thucydides  or  Tacitus, 
the  inferiority  is  at  once  apparent. 
There  are  general  ideas  in  plent3%  but 
they  are  those  of  the  closet,  not  the 
forum.     What  is  felt  as  wanting  are 


those  general  remarks,  drawn  from  a 
close  observation  of  the  collision  of  the- 
different  classes  of  mankind  in  a  free 
community,  or  the  contending  ambi- 
tions of  their  rulers  in  despotic  ones, 
which  at  once  carry  conviction  home  to 
everj^  succeeding  age.  But  the  ab- 
sence of  this  is  not  to  be  ascribed  as  a 
fault  in  Schlosser,  so  much  as  regarded 
as  the  inevitable  result  of  ideas  being 
formed  out  of  the  pale  of  freedom  ; 
and  this  consideration  only  places  in 
a  clearer  light  the  duty  incumbent  on 
those  who  do  enjoy  that  inestimable 
blessing,  to  observe  human  affairs  with 
an  impartial  eye,  unbiassed  either  by 
the  vanity  of  popular  applause  or  the 
seductions  of  courtly  power. 

49.  Among  the  eminent  historians 
of  modern  Germany  a  j)i'ominent  place 
must  be  assigned  to  Ranke,  whose 
Hisioi'ii  of  the  Popes,  rendered  into 
eveiy  ci^-ilised  tongue,  has  acquired  a 
world-wide  reputation.  The  subject 
is  a  very  great  one,  possessed  of  that 
unity  of  interest  which  is  so  essential 
an  element  in  success,  and  of  undying 
interest,  for  the  papal  policy  is  un- 
changed and  unchangeable.  No  one- 
can  approach  it  Avithout  acknowledg- 
ing the  benefit  he  has  conferred  on  the- 
cause  of  historic  truth  b}'  his  narra- 
tive, and  the  ability  with  which  he- 
has  compressed  into  a  very  moderate 
compass  the  annals  of  the  long  series 
of  the  holy  fathers.  The  work,  how- 
ever, lias  great  deficiencies.  It  is  want- 
ing in  interest,  and  its  want  is  not  re- 
deemed by  philosophic  views.  The 
extraordinary  gi'owth  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, its  subsequent  .stationary  condi- 
tion during  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  and  the  renewed  vitality  of  Ca- 
tholicism in  these  times,  are  portrayed, 
but  they  do  not  elicit  from  the  author 
the  refiections  which  such  a  series  of 
events  is  fitted  to  awaken.  No  one 
can  expect  from  a  history  of  the  Popes 
the  interest  in  narrative  or  event  which 
we  see  in  Li\y  or  Sal  lust ;  but  we  might 
see  the  graphic  power  in  describing  the 
changes  of  society  which  we  admire  in 
Robertson,  the  profound  views  which 
carry  conviction  to  our  minds  in  Guizot. 
What  is  awanting  in  Ranke  may  be 
judged  of  by  what  has  been  supplied 
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in  ^racaulay's  review  of  his  work,  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  of  his  many  splen- 
did produrtions. 

50.  Both  the  Schlegels  have  a  very 
high  reputation  in  Germany,  and  Wm. 
Sehlegers  Philoso2)hi/  of  Histoj-y  is 
often  referred  to  as  containing  pro- 
fonud  and  important  views  of  human 
atfairs.  There  does  not  appear  to  he 
any  solid  foundation  for  this  opinion. 
The  Philosophy  of  History  may  be  a 
prodig\'  in  Germany,  but  it  is  a  very 
ordinary  aftair  elsewhere.  It  is  little 
more  than  a  clear  and  succinct  abridg- 
ment of  universal  history  for  the  use 
of  schools  and  colleges,  with  a  few  ob- 
.servations  interspersed  which  belong 
to  a  liigher  class.  Compared  with  the 
writings  of  ]\Iacchiavelli,  Montestjuieu, 
or  Guizot,  it  is  as  nothing.  Nowhere 
does  it  so  clearly  appear  how  essential 
the  contests  of  freedom  are  to  the 
growth  of  just  views  of  human  affairs, 
or  the  real  causes  which  are  at  work  in 
the  affairs  of  nations.  Without  entire 
liberty  of  thought  and  action  it  is  vain 
to  expect  that  the  secret  springs  of 
events  are  to  be  discovered.  Macchia- 
velli  reached  tliem  from  a  contempla- 
tion of  the  republics  of  modern,  Montes- 
quieu from  the  study  of  those  of  ancient, 
Italy.  In  the  despotic  atmosphere  of 
Vienna  they  cannot  be  attained.  His 
brother,  A.  F.  Schlegel,  stands  deserv- 
edly high  in  the  lighter  branches  of 
literary  criticism.  He  is  a  philosophi- 
cal critic,  and  in  that  department  his 
merits  are  considerable.  Perliaps  no- 
where in  literature,  ancient  or  modern, 
is  to  be  found  a  higher  perception  of 
the  objects  of  art,  a  more  generous  ap- 
preciation of  genius,  than  in  his  lec- 
tures on  the  drama.  English  literature 
has  nothing  of  the  same  description 
Avhich  can  be  compared  to  it.  His 
^Esthetics,  as  the  Germans  call  them, 
or  principles  of  taste  in  various 
branches  of  art,  are  models  of  refined 
feeling  and  just  criticism,  and  prove 
tliat  if  he  failed  in  some  of  the  higher 
In-anches  of  philoso[)hy,  it  was  not 
from  Avant  of  the  power  of  generalisa- 
tion, but  from  the  difficulty  of  thought 
being  ade(|uately  directed  to  the  affairs 
of  nations  under  a  despotic  monarchy. 

51.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Ger- 


man military  historians  have  rivalled 
the  transcendent  phalanx  which  the 
wars  of  the  Re\olution  have  called 
forth  in  France,  but  nevertheless  they 
can  boast  of  some  whose  merits  never 
were  surpassed.  At  the  very  head  of 
the  array  is  to  be  placed  the  Archduke 
Charles  :  the  first  in  rank  is  also  the 
first  in  candour,  discrimination,  and 
just  reflection.  His  Memoirs  of  his 
own  immortal  campaign  in  Gennany 
in  1796,  and  of  the  still  more  check- 
ered and  heart-stirring  one  in  Italy 
and  the  Alps  in  1799,  are  models  of 
lucid  and  authentic  military  history, 
worthy  to  be  placed  beside  the  Com- 
mentaries of  Ciesar  or  the  Reveries  of 
JMarshal  Saxe.  The  principles  of  stra- 
tegy on  a  great  scale,  to  which  the 
chief  successes  or  "reverses  in  Avar  are 
to  be  ascribed,  never  Avere  more  pro- 
foundly reflected  on  or  lucidly  ex- 
plained than  by  this  great  commander. 
Like  the  dictator,  he  discusses  his  oaa'ii 
measures  Avith  an  impartiality  Avhich 
is,  literally  speaking,  a  to  ate  eprcuve. 
To  the  merits  of  others,  and  most  of 
all  his  opponents,  he  is  ever  alive,  and 
yields  a  Avilling  testimony ;  he  is  silent 
only  on  the  praise  due  to  his  OAvn  great 
achievements.  In  this  respect  he 
presents  a  striking  contrast  to  Napo- 
leon, Avhose  Memoirs,  distinguished 
by  greater  acuteness,  more  brilliant 
genius,  and  reach  of  thought,  are  con- 
stantlj^  disfigured  by  the  propensity 
to  magnify  self  and  detract  from  the 
merits  of  others,  Avhich,  springing  from 
his  inveterate  selfishness,  forms  so  re- 
markable and  discreditable  a  feature 
in  his  Avritings.  Above  all,  the  narra- 
tive of  the  Archduke  Charles  is  dis- 
tinguished by  that  entire  truthfulness, 
and  consequent  trustworthiness,  AA'hich 
seems  an  inherent  feature  in  the  Teu- 
tonic character,  and  forms  so  striking 
a  contrast  to  the  mingled  genius  and 
fakehood  Avhich  so  often  characterise 
even  the  greatest  men  of  the  Celtic. 

52.  General  Clauseavitz  had  not 
the  immense  advantage  enjoyed  by 
Caesar,  Frederick  the  Great,  Napoleon, 
and  the  Archduke  Charles,  of  having 
himself  directed  the  movements  A\'hich 
he  described,  but  he  had  borne  a  con- 
siderable command  in  many   of  the 
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most  important  of  them,  and  liis  in- 
tuitive militaiy  genius  enabled  him  to 
do  "he  rest.  He  was  born  a  great  gen- 
eral, if  he  was  not  made  such.  ]\Iany 
men  are  so  who  never  drew  a  sword. 
The  power  of  directing  or  correctly- 
judging  of  military  movements  is  a  gift 
of  nature  which  may  be  improved  but 
is  not  created  by  practice,  and  often 
appears  in  its  highest  lustre  in  those 
who  have  had  none.  Witness  Napo- 
leon's skill  in  tactics  as  an  engineer  at 
the  siege  of  Toulon,  where  he  first  saw 
a  gun  fired  in  anger;  in  strategy,  in 
his  first  campaign  in  Italy.  Clause- 
witz's  account  of  the  campaigns  of  1812 
and  the  three  following  years  are  mo- 
dels of  clear  and  accurate  military  nar- 
rative, the  study  of  which  is  eminently 
calculated  to  form  great  generals.  He 
has  not  the  splendid  power  of  describ- 
ing battles  and  sieges  which  we  admire 
in  Napier,  but  neither  are  his  -WTitings 
overloaded  with  the  flood  of  insignifi- 
cant details  which  in  him  so  much  dis- 
tract the  reader's  attention.  He  takes 
a  general  view  of  his  campaigns.  He 
narrates  them  neither  as  a  subordinate 
actor  nor  a  general-in-chief,  but  rather 
as  a  superior  being,  who,  from  an  ele- 
vated point  in  the  skies,  looks  down, 
like  the  gods  in  the  Iliad,  on  the  con- 
tests of  men.  His  coup  cVceil  is  just 
and  rapid — his  narrative  clear  and  suc- 
cinct— his  reflections  generally  just, 
often  profound.  They  bear  a  close 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  Archduke 
Charles;  and  in  both  we  see  similar 
proofs  of  the  candour  and  equanimity 
of  the  German  mind  in  its  best  mood, 
when  swayed  only  by  reason,  and  un- 
disturbed by  passion. 

53.  If  the  Revolution  in  France  has 
■warmed  into  life  a  crowd  of  memair- 
writers,  whose  eff'usions  throw  an  in- 
valuable light  on  the  events  of  that 
memorable  period,  the  war  of  libera- 
tion in  Germany  ha,s  been  hardly  less 
efficacious  in  calling  forth  a  host  of 
authors,  Avhohave  portrayed  with  equal 
felicity  the  changes  and  feelings  of  that 
eventful  era.  Their  number  is  so  con- 
siderable that  a  separate  criticism  on 
each,  in  a  work  of  general  history, 
is  impossible:  but  four  stand  promi- 
nently forward,  and  deserve  notice  in 


any  account,  how  brief  soever,  of  Ger- 
man literature.  Bartholby's  Kricg 
dcr  Tyrolcs  presents  a  graphic  and  in- 
teresting narrative  of  the  memorable 
struggle  of  its  heroic  mountaineers  in 
the  year  1809  ;  and  Yaenhagex  vox 
Ense  has  collected  with  much  ability, 
and  recorded  with  dramatic  effect,  the 
most  sti-iking  incidents  connected  with 
the  war  of  liberation,  and  its  hero  Mar- 
shal Blucher.  Inferior  in  graphic  pow- 
er, but  much  superior  in  political  im- 
portance and  historical  information, 
the  memoirs  of  Barox  Steix,  one  of 
the  gi-eatest  and  most  far-seeing  of  Ger- 
man statesmen,  exhibit  a  most  inte- 
resting account  of  the  measures  which 
had  prepared  the  triumph  of  Prussia 
in  that  memorable  struggle ;  Avhile  the 
narrative  of  Baron  Muffling  has  fur- 
nished a  valuable  record,  from  authen- 
tic materials,  of  the  most  important 
steps  connected  with  the  campaigns  of 
1813  and  1814,  and  the  final  denoue- 
ment which  at  AVaterloo  terminated  the 
eventful  drama. 

54.  Autobiography,  when  relating 
to  very  eminent  men,  and  written  in 
a  spirit  of  candour  and  moderation,  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting,  and  withal 
instructive  species  of  composition ;  for 
it  at  once  amuses  the  indolent  with  the 
account  of  the  efforts  of  the  depart- 
ed great,  and  encourages  the  sti-enu- 
ous,  whom  Providence  has  gifted  witli 
the  power  of  emulating  them.  How 
valuable  such  a  record  may  be  is  suffi- 
ciently proved  by  the  admirable  sketch 
of  his  life  by  Hume — the  more  elabo- 
rate and  charming  autobiography  of 
Gibbon;  while  the  confessions  of  Rous- 
seau aff"ord  a  melancholy  proof  that  the 
revelations  of  a  great  but  vain  man 
may  undermine  even  the  most  colossal 
reputation,  and  demonstrate  the  truth 
of  the  saying,  that  of  all  sights  the 
most  unbearable  is  a  "naked  human 
heart."  Vanity  is  the  general  cause 
of  the  despicable  character  of  so  many 
biographies  of  themselves  by  eminent 
men ;  and  unfortunately  this  failing  is 
generally  the  most  conspicuous  in  those 
of  the  greatest  celebrity — witness  the 
autobiograpliies  of  Chateaubriand  and 
Lamartine.  It  is  fortunate  for  the 
memory  of  Byron  that  his  lias  been 
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Inirnt ;  for  it  would  in  all  proloal»il- 
ity  have  destroyed  all  respect  for 
Ills  character,  though  it  could  not 
have  impaired  the  admiration  for  his 
genius.* 

55.  Germany  has  not  been  aAvanting 
in  works  of  this  description  from  some 
of  the  most  gifted  of  her  sons,  and  throe 
.stand  forth  pre-eminent  among  many 
others  of  lesser  fame.  Goethe's  Auto 
biography,  without  being  so  fearful  a 
confession  of  disgraceful  turpitudes  as 
Rousseau's,  is  a  most  curious  and  val- 
uable record  of  his  mind ;  so  various, 
so  many-sided,  so  full,  alternately,  of 
piercing  thoughts  and  common  in- 
clinations. It  is  far  too  minute,  how- 
ever, and  in  consequence  tedious. 
With  more  enthusiasm  in  his  disposi- 
tion and  romance  in  his  tastes,  that 
of  Oehlenschlager  exhibits  an  enter- 
esting  picture  of  the  gradual  develo])- 
ment  of  an  ardent  and  gifted  mind, 
and  of  the  mingled  influence  of  the 
traditions  of  the  olden  and  the  litera- 
ture of  modern  times  upon  a  highly 
poetic  temperament.  It  is  onW  to  be 
regretted  that  its  interest  is  somewhat 
impaired,  at  least  to  a  foreign  reader, 
by  the  multitude  of  obscure  names 
and  characters  Avho  are  introduced, 
alike  unknown  to  general  fame,  and 
insignificant  in  tlie  picture  of  charac- 
ter. But  the  most  interesting  of  all 
these  autobiographies,  as  the  briefest, 
is  that  of  Andersen,  the  celebrated 
Danish  novelist.  The  picture  of  his 
early  life  in  the  island  of  Oldensee, 
and  the  patriarchal  manners  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  archipelago  in  which 
it  is  placed,  is  in  the  highest  degree 
interesting;  as  is  also  the  narrative 
of  the  successive  means  by  Avhicli  his 
genius  Avas  developed,  and  the  mental 
vigour  which  raised  him  from  a  hum- 
ble station  in  a  provincial  town  to  the 
society  of  kings  and  queens.  It  is 
only  to  be  regretted  that  vanity,  the 
usual  foilde  of  successful  authors,  is 
too  conspicuous  in  the  later  pages  of 

*  By  fur  the  best  and  most  favourable,  as 
"U'cU  as  trutliful,  picture  of  Lord  Byron,  is  to 
be  found  in  Lady  Blessington's  conversations 
Avith  him— a  work  second  only  to  Boswell's 
Johnson  in  fidelity  and  interest,  and  worthy 
of  a  lasting  place  beside  it  in  English  litera- 
ture. 


his  biography,  and  strangely  contrasts 
with  the  simplicity  and  candour  of  his 
earlier  narrative.  It  is  surprising  that 
so  many  authors  of  discernment,  in 
scanning  the  character  of  others,  fall 
into  this  mistake  when  delineating 
themselves,  and  prove  blind  to  the 
obvious  truth  that  vanity  is  not  only 
always  contemptible,  but  never  fails 
to  defeat  its  own  object,  because  it 
wounds  the  amour  2^ro2)7'e  of  those  Avho 
read  its  effusions. 

56.  Romances  and  novels  innumer- 
able have  of  late  years  issued  from  the 
prolific  press  of  Germany ;  any  at- 
tempt to  enumerate  even  their  names 
is  impossible  in  a  work  of  general  his- 
tory. Generally  speaking,  they  can- 
not be  said  to  be  at  all  comparable 
to  those  of  England  or  France.  Scott, 
Bulwer,  and  Madame  de  Stael,  have 
met  with  no  rivals  in  the  Fatherland. 
They  are  generally  distinguished  by 
one  characteristic  —  they  paint  only 
one,  or  at  most  two,  strata  of  society. 
In  the  first  instance,  the  extravagant 
admiration  Avhich  was  felt  for  Goethe's 
Wcrther  led  to  a  crowd  of  sentimental 
writers,  who  descanted  on  the  moon, 
and  midnight  serenades,  and  dying- 
lovers,  till  ridicule  was  brought  over 
the  whole  subject.  As  usual  in  such 
cases,  the  next  school  went  into  the 
opposite  extreme,  and  the  exact  repre- 
sentation of  real  life,  -sntli  no  fictitious 
additions,  became  the  great  object. 
P)y  its  authors,  society  in  a  village  or 
small  country  town  in  Germany  is 
painted  with  minuteness  and  fidelity, 
but  nothing  more.  Still  life  of  every 
kind  is  delineated  with  mininture  ac- 
curacy. The  village  priest,  the  apo- 
thecary, the  bailiff  of  the  neighbouring 
castle,  Avith  occasional  glimpses  of  the 
inmates  of  the  castle  itself;  the  simple 
life  of  the  shopkeepers,  the  visits  of 
strolling  actors  and  actresses,  who 
turn  the  heads  of  all  the  young  men  ; 
the  return  from  the  wars  of  tlie  hussar 
officers,  who  captivate  all  the  maidens ; 
the  intrigues  of  a  young  baron  with  a 
simple  true-hearted  frau,  constitute 
in  general  the  staple  of  their  tales. 

57.  Another  class  of  novels  belong 
to  the  philosophical  school ;  they  are- 
filled  with  abstract  disquisitions,  and 
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resemble  rather  moral  or  metaphysical 
essays  than  pictures  of  life.  As  a  ne- 
cessary consequence,  they  are  for  the 
most  part  insupportably  dull :  romance 
may  often  be  made  the  vehicle  of  the 
most  exalted  sentiment,  the  purest 
morality,  but  it  nmst  be  by  event,  not 
prelection — by  character,  not  disquisi- 
tion. Even  the  best  novels  of  Goethe 
and  "Wieland  are  not  free  from  this 
defect ;  there  are  many  passages  Avhicli 
every  reader  is  fain  to  pass  over,  and 
most  actually  do.  It  is  remarkable 
how  much  more  homespun  and  limited 
in  conception  their  novels  are  than 
their  poetry  or  their  dramas  :  but  a 
little  reflection  must  show  how  this 
has  come,  and  unavoidably  come  to 
pass.  Novels  are  intended  to  paint 
real  life,  and  are  in  general  interest- 
ing in  proportion  as  they  delineate 
with  accuracy  and  truth,  and  yet  ro- 
mantic interest,  the  manners  and  in- 
cidents of  those  with  whom  we  are 
acquainted ;  poetry  and  the  drama 
diverge  into  the  ideal  world,  and  bring 
to  view  the  events  and  character  of  all 
ages.  Imagination  and  study  can  find 
the  last,  but  nothing  can  supply  the 
want  of  actual  observation  in  the  first. 
The  German  authors,  who  almost  all 
belong  to  the  burgher  class,  and  are 
familiar  with  its  manners  only,  can 
paint  them,  and  they  have  done  so 
"admirably;  but  we  can  expect  from 
them  nothing  more ;  and  it  need  not 
be  said  that  they  form  a  part  only  of 
the  materials  of  fiction. 

58.  To  these  observations  an  excep- 
tion must  be  made  in  the  case  of  one  dis- 
tinguished authoress  Avhose  romances 
have  excited  unusual  attention  in  Ger- 
many. The  Countess  Hahn-Hahn 
has  been  gifted  by  nature  with  the  true 
genius  of  poetry  and  romance ;  and  her 
position  in  society  has  enabled  her  to 
paint  its  highest  as  well  as  its  inferior 
scenes.  Her  mind  is  enamoured  of 
strong  emotions  ;  like  Rachel,  she 
makes  straight  to  them,  and,  passing 
lightly  over  the  smiles,  dwells  with 
sympathetic  interest  on  the  tears.  Her 
best  novels  have  been  translated  into 
French  and  English,  and  have  acquired 
a  European  reputation.  There  are  many 
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scenes  in  them,  however,  which  to  our 
ideas  seem  coarse,  and  the  denouement 
is  often  of  questionable  morality,— a 
singular  circumstance  in  an  authoress 
who,  in  her  beautiful  little  volume, 
Ave  Maria,  has  given  so  many  proofs 
of  a  refined  mind,  and  of  the  most 
heartfelt  and  exalted  piety.  We  see 
the  same  strange  mixture,  however,  in 
several  other  German  writers,  and  we 
need  not  wonder  at  it  when  we  observe 
it  also  in  Steele  and  Addison.  It  is 
want  of  refinement  in  taste  more  than 
deficiency  in  moral  sense,  which  is  the 
cause  of  this  blemish  in  German  liter- 
ature ;  if  their  ideas  were  more  de- 
praved, they  would,  like  the  French 
novelists,  be  more  careful  to  shroud 
them  in  refined  and  elegant  language. 
59.  It  is  impossible,  in  a  sketch  of 
this  brief  description,  to  give  any  idea 
of  the  immense  crowd  of  romance- 
writers  who  during  the  last  forty  years 
have  appeared  in  Germany.  Tlieir 
name  is  legion,  and  a  discussion  of 
their  separate  merits  would  occupy 
many  volumes ;  but  one  has  recently 
appeared  whose  merits  are  so  great 
and  generally  acknowledged  as  to  call 
for  a  separate  notice.  M.  Haklan- 
DER  unites  in  himself  several  of  the 
most  striking  qualities  of  our  gi-eatest 
contemporar}^  novelists.  In  graphic  de- 
scription of  character,  in  all  grades  of 
society,  and  occasional  pathetic  power, 
he  recalls  Dickens ;  in  tlie  evolving  of 
the  storj^  when  to  all  appearance  hope- 
lessly complicated,  he  resembles  Bul- 
wer.  He  has  not,  however,  the  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  human  heart, 
or  turn  for  philosophic  reflection,  which 
distinguish  the  works  of  the  latter  au- 
thor. His  most  celebrated  work,  Eu- 
ro2)iiischc  Sclavinlebcn,  is  intended  to 
exhibit  a  picture  of  all  the  stages  of 
society,  from  the  cellars,  through  the 
saloon,  to  the  garret,  in  order  to  prove 
that  the  conventional  bonds  of  civilised 
life  in  Europe  are  even  more  galling 
than  the  rude  fetters  of  the  African, 
and  that  many  a  wliite  slave  would 
have  something  to  envy  in  the  lot  of 
Uncle  Tom.  It  is  to  be  feared  there  is 
too  much  truth  in  this  view  of  the  ef- 
fects of  civilisation,  and  in  working  it 
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out  M.  Haklander  has  evinced  great , 
dramatic  power,  and  a  thorough  ac- 
(juaintance  with  all  the  gradations  of 
German  societ3\  His  picture  of  tli(! 
ballet-dancers,  and  their  fearful  sub- 
jection to  the  caprices  of  the  public  ; 
of  the  ardent  and  impassioned  baron, 
of  the  restraints,  eticj^uette,  and  diffi- 
culties of  the  ducal  courts,  and  of  the 
licentious  life  of  the  robbers,  cannot  be 
exceeded  in  fidelity  and  force  of  draw- 
ing. Unfortunately  they  are  not  cal- 
culated to  elucidate  any  definite  moral 
impression,  and  consecpiently  fall  short 
of  the  highest  object  of  works  of  ima- 
gination, that  of  being  at  once  true  to 
nature  and  elevating  in  their  tendency. 
The  characters  in  the  Europdische  Sda- 
vcnlcbcn,  as  in  Afij  Novel,  by  Bulwer, 
are  so  numerous  that  the  two  first  vol- 
umes seem  rather  too  complicated  for 
interest ;  but  in  the  first,  as  in  the 
English  novel,  they  are  all  made  to 
concur  in  the  denouement  with  sur- 
prising skill.  A  translation  of  this 
highly  popular  novel,  if  done  by  kin- 
dred genius,  would  be  one  of  the  most 
popular  works  of  fiction  of  our  times.  * 
60.  There  is  one  species  of  fiction 
peculiar  to  Germany  and  the  northern 
nations,  which  they  have  cultivated 
with  extraordinary  success  :  this  is  that 
of  supposing  animals,  plants,  or  trees, 
to  be  animated  with  human  feeling, 
and  to  express  their  thoughts  in  hu- 
man language.  Andersen  has  com- 
jiosed  several  charming  tales  of  this 
description,  which  may  be  classed  with 
any  in  the  world  of  that  sort,  for  inte- 
rest and  simplicity.  They  have  not  the 
deep  insight  into  human  nature  which 
distinguishes  the  somewhat  similar  fic- 
tions of  La  Fontaine,  nor  the  amusing 
]irattling  of  Gay ;  but  in  variety  of 
fancy,  richness  of  imaf^oiy,  simplicity 
of  thought,  and  versatility  of  imagina- 
tion, the}^  are  unrivalled.  Many  ideas 
in  them  are  entirely  novel  to  English 
readers,  and  bespeak  the  chill  of  the 
hyperborean  regions.  The  first  burst 
of  spring  after  the  long  night  of  an 
arctic  winter,  the  frozen  fields  of  Lap- 
land, the  Snow  Queen,  the  return  of 
the  swallows  in  ]\Liy,  tlie  migration  of 

*  It  has  since  been  clone  by  a  most  accom- 
plished German  scholar,  Lady  Wallace. 


the  storks,  and  many  similar  images, 
indicate  the  feelings  and  ideas  awak- 
ened l)y  the  arctic  regions,  and  have 
all  the  attractions,  in  some  degi-ee,  of 
novelty  to  those  dwelling  in  milder 
latitudes.  His  Bilderh^ich  ohne  Bilder 
is  one  of  the  most  charming  creations 
of  poetic  fancy.  The  idea  of  the  moon 
recounting  all  the  scenes  on  which  her 
midnight  rays  fall  in  the  wide  expanse 
of  the  globe,  in  eveiy  country  and  in 
every  clime,  is  not  only  highly  poeti- 
cal, but  affords  the  richest  field  for  gia- 
phic  power  and  varied  imagery.  The 
Hindoo  maiden  who  looks  for  an  omen 
of  the  safety  of  her  beloved  in  the 
waters  of  the  Ganges,  the  icebergs  of 
Greenland  reflecting  lier  cold  beams, 
the  camel-driver  shading  his  face  from 
the  burning  sands  of  the  Sahara  with 
a  bunch  of  feathers,  the  tragic  scenes 
of  the  French  Revolution,  the  horrors 
of  the  jMoscow"  retreat,  the  simple  pa- 
triarchal life  of  the  Danish  isles,  the 
infancy  of  Thorwaldsen,  the  last  hours 
of  Xapoleou,  alternately  employ  his 
magic  pencil,  and  form,  with  many 
others,  a  series  of  pictures  unrivalled 
in  the  whole  field  of  German  literature 
for  simplicity,  variety,  and  poetic  in- 
terest. 

61.  Jean  Pail  Richter  has  a  pro- 
digious reputation  in  Germany,  but  it 
is  by  no  means  equally  great  in  foreign 
counti'ies.  The  reason  is  that  his  lan- 
guage is  too  homespun ;  his  ideas  are 
too  much  localised.  He  has  observed 
and  painted  and  philosophised  with 
great  ability  within  a  certain  sj^here, 
but  his  vision  has  not  gone  beyond  it. 
Life  and  manners  in  a  provincial  Ger- 
man towTi,  and  the  caustic  observations 
of  a  sage  upon  them,  constitute  the  sta- 
ple of  his  productions ;  which,  though 
they  are  done  with  sagacious  thought, 
witty  satire,  and  often  profound  obser- 
vation, are  not  calculated  to  attract 
universal  notice.  They  have  neither 
the  deep  thouglit  of  Bacon,  nor  the 
admirable  wit  of  Cervantes,  nor  the 
sagacious  insight  into  the  heart,  of 
Scott  or  Bulwer,  which  have  gained 
for  their  writings  rmiversal  fame.  But 
as  a  satire  upon  German  life  they  have 
undoubted  merit,  and  are  a  valuable 
addition  to  European   literature.     A 
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Avo:.'k  of  the  size  of  Bacon's  Essays,  con- 
taining a  selection  of  his  observations 
iinc'  apotliegms,  would  be  of  high  in- 
terest, and  possibly,  like  the  maxims 
of  Larochefoucauld,  acquire  a  universal 
reputation. 

62.  It  is  not  to  be  concluded,  from 
the  great  number  of  imaginative  writers 
in  Germany,  and  the  large  space  allot- 
ted in  this  sketch  to  their  considera- 
tion, that  fancy  is  the  onl}'  field  of  lit- 
eratm-e  which  the  Teutonic  genius  has 
cultivated  with  success.  The  German 
mind,  eminently  contemplative,  has  la- 
boured also  in  the  field  of  philosophy, 
and  the  works  of  their  sages  are  not 
only  noble  monuments  of  thought, 
highly  characteristic  of  the  turn  of  their 
minds,  but  have  exercised  an  import- 
ant influence  on  the  whole  character 
of  their  literature,  and  the  destinies 
of  their  countr)^  Unlike  the  French 
philosophy  of  the  same  period,  which 
is  entirely  founded  on  selfishness,  the 
German  is,  for  the  most  part,  rested 
on  the  generous  affections ;  unlike  the 
philosophy  of  Locke,  which  refers  all 
our  ideas  to  impressions  derived  from 
the  senses,  it  has  embraced  the  doc- 
trines of  the  idealists,  who  contend  for 
the  existence  of  innate  ideas.  When 
the  realists  referred  to  the  maxim  of 
the  scholiasts,  "  Nihil  est  in  intellectu 
<|uod  non  ante  fuerat  in  sensu,"  Leib- 
nitz, the  father  of  the  Teutonic  phi- 
losophy, made  the  sublime  addition, 
*'  Nisi  intellectus  ipse. "  It  is  perhaps 
impossible  in  this  much -vexed  ques- 
tion to  come  nearer  the  truth  than  is 
done  in  these  words.  Locke  was  quite 
right  when  he  maintained  that  our  in- 
formation was  entirely  derived  from 
our  senses,  and  the  doctrine  of  innate 
ideas  seems  to  have  no  solid  foundation 
in  what  we  know  of  human  nature. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally 
clear  that  when  certain  impressions  arc 
obtained  from  the  senses,  the  mind  will 
draw  conclusions  and  fonn  ideas  from 
them  altogether  foreign  to  anything 
derived  from  the  senses ;  and  although 
it  is  doubtless  true  that  these  ideas 
could  not  have  been  formed  but  from 
the  materials  furnished  by  the  senses, 
it  is  not  the  less  true  that  all  the  senses 
in  the  world  could  not  have  furnished 
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the  idea  but  for  the  self-acting  powers 
of  the  sentient  mind. 

63.  Kant  is  the  second  father  of  the 
modern  German  philosophy,  and  he  is 
regarded  by  a  large  class  of  disciples  in 
his  country  rather  with  the  veneration 
with  Avhicli  tlie  disciples  of  Plato  look- 
ed up  to  their  preceptor,  than  with  the 
feelings  usual  between  pupils  and  their 
masters  in  modern  society.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  he  was  in  many  respects 
a  great  man.  Born,  bred,  and  living  all 
his  life  to  a  very  advanced  age  in  Kb- 
nigsberg,  he  derived  scarce  anything 
from  the  intercourse  of  society,  and 
found  the  materials  for  his  world  of 
thought  in  his  own  mind,  and  his  own 
mind  alone.  But  these  resources  were 
immense.  The  sciences,  the  literature, 
the  languages  of  the  north,  were  fami- 
liar to  him;  and  without  seeking  to 
apply  these  advantages  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  fame  or  fortune,  he  spent  his 
life  in  solitary  reflections  on  his  own 
thoughts,  and  the  laws  by  which  mind 
is  regulated.  His  great  Avork,  the 
Critick  of  Pure  Reason,  which  treats 
of  the  mind  alone,  was,  like  many 
other  great  works  adverse  to  general 
opinion  when  first  published,  for  nearly 
twenty  years  after  its  publication  with- 
out readers ;  but  at  length  some  ad- 
venturous students  had  courage  to  open 
it,  and  such  a  multitude  of  original 
and  profound  ideas  were  discovered, 
as  speedily  led  to  its  being  generally 
studied,  and  acquiring  a  colossal  fame 
in  German3^  It  was  succeeded,  after 
a  long  interval,  by  a  treatise  on  Prac- 
ticalRcason,  and  anotlier  on  Judejyncnt, 
the  first  of  Avhich  treats  of  the  laws  of 
morality,  and  corresponds  to  Reid's 
Aetive Powers,  and  the  last  unfolds  the 
principles  of  taste  and  beauty.  With- 
out affirming  that  the  solitary  medita- 
tion of  the  (Jerman  sage  has  in  every 
instance  led  to  the  discovery  of  truth, 
it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  they  are 
all  of  an  elevated  and  ennobling  char- 
acter, e(|ually  removed  from  the  selfish 
egotism  of  the  French  encyclopedists, 
and  the  dangerous  doctrines,  tending 
to  materialism,  of  the  English  meta- 
physicians. Wliat  is  chietly  to  be  re- 
gretted in  the  writings  of  Kant  is  the 
style,  which  in  general  is  so  involved 
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and  obscure  a.s  to  render  lirs  meaning 
extremely  difficult  of  coniprehen.sion 
even  to  the  Germans  themselves,  and  to 
a  foreigner  often  unintidligible.  This 
is  a  fault  common  to  him  with  most 
otiicr  (Jerman  metaphysicians,  and  it 
is  in  a  great  degree  to  be  ascribed,  as 
already  noticed,  to  the  extraordinary 
length  of  their  sentences,  which  often 
extend  ovt-r  half,  riometimes  a  Avhole 
page  ;— a  strange  unaccountable  prac- 
tice, which  can  never  be  sutticiently 
condemned,  and  should  serve  as  a  bea- 
con to  all  writers  in  this  country. 

fi4.  FiciiTE  and  Scjiellixg  have 
puslied  to  an  extreme  the  doctrines  of 
Kant,  and  in  some  respects  brought 
upon  them  discredit.  Rever.sing  the 
doctrines  of  the  materialists,  they  make 
the  soul  all  in  all.  In  this  respect  their 
doctrines  are  akin  to  those  of  Bishop 
Berkeley ;  and  if  philosophy  is  to  run 
into  extreme,  and  discard  one  or  other 
of  the  great  elements  of  nature,  it  is 
better  to  do  so  with  matter  and  its  at- 
tributes than  mind  and  its  powers.  It 
is  needless  to  say,  however,  that  the 
former  speaks  in  so  forcible  a  manner 
to  the  great  majority  of  mankind,  that 
the  latter  is  never  likely  to  find  prose- 
lytes but  among  a  small  band  of  con- 
templative philosophers  or  dreamy  en- 
thusiasts. On  tliis  account  no  real 
danger  to  the  interests  of  society  or 
public  morality  is  to  be  appi-ehended 
from  their  lucubrations  :  but  the  case 
is  very  ditlerent  with  those  who  repre- 
sent the  .soul  as  consisting  of  a  parti- 
cular modification  of  matter,  physical 
enjoyments  as  the  chief  end  of  exist- 
ence, and  the  means  of  their  acquisi- 
tion the  only  object  of  a  sensible  man's 
l)ursuit.  As  these  are  the  maxims  to 
which  the  gi'eat  bulk  of  mankind  in 
every  age  are  in  practice  inclined,  any 
.system  of  philosophy  whi(-h  gives  theiii 
the  support  of  princii)le  is  dangerous, 
and  if  generally  received  may  prove 
fatal  to  the  best  interests  of  society. 
Fichte's  doctrines  are  diff'erent  in  a 
great  measure  from  those  of  Schelling, 
inasmuch  as  the  former  rests  entirely  on 
the  contemplation  of  the  mind,  wfuch 
he  regards  as  necessarily  endowed,  like 
the  circles  or  triangles  of  geometry, 
with  certain  fixed  (pialitie.s,  discover- 


,  able,  like  them,  by  the  efibrts  of  phi- 
,  lo.sophy ;  the  latter  admits  largely  the 
influence  of  external  nature,  and  de- 
duces most  of  our  ideas  from  its  sen.sa- 
tions,  and  the  charm  of  imagination, 
to  which  its  beauties  give  rise.  In 
this  respect  his  ideas  border  on  tho.se. 
of  the  materialists  ;  but  yet  Avith  this 
vital  difference,  that  the  material  world- 
is  regarded  by  him  as  the  appliances 
which  surround  and  awaken  the  soul, 
but  not  as  the  soul  itself,  which  alone 
is  immortal,  and  .shall  exist  after  the 
outer  crust  shall  have  melted  away. 

65.  The  doctrines  of  the  Gennan 
idealists  bear  so  close  an  affinity  to 
those  which,  from  the  dawn  of  philo- 
.sophy,  have  prevailed  among  the  Ori- 
entals, and  especially  the  inhabitants 
of  Hindostan,  that  it  Avas  to  be  expect- 
ed that  ere  long  some  one  would  arise 
Avho  .should  trace  the  connection  Avhich 
subsists  between  them.  Such  a  philo- 
sopher accordingly  appeared  in  FiiE- 
DEPJCK  ScHLEGEL,  brother  to  the  gi'eat 
philosophical  essayist.  Immense  .study, 
and  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
Oriental  languages,  had  given  this  A'ery 
eminent  man  almost  as  comydete  a 
knowledge  of  the  Indian  philosophy 
as  the  English  scholars  Avho  had  been 
j  lirought  into  personal  contact  with  the 
'  Brahmins ;  and  his  treatise  on  the  Lan- 
guage and  PJiilosoph}!  of  tJic  Indians 
l)rings  out  in  a  very  interesting  man- 
ner, and  with  the  aidof  great  learning, 
the  affinity  which  sub.sists  between  the 
thoughts  and  languages  of  the  two 
great  and  long  separated  families  of 
mankind,  the  similarity  of  Avhich  be- 
trays their  common  origin.  He  agrees 
Avith  Bailh'  in  thinking  that  an  ori- 
ginal race  of  men  had,  anterior  to  the 
date  of  authentic  histor}',  inhabited 
the  regions  of  Central  Asia,  and  spread 
from  thence,  on  the  one  hand,  across 
the  Himalaya  snows  into  the  plains  of 
Hindostan ;  on  the  other,  over  the  Ural 
^Mountains  into  the  Sarmatian  and  Ger- 
man fields.  It  is  curious  hoAv  the  re- 
searches of  philosophy,  from  Avhatever 
(juartcr  arising,  come  back  to  the  origin 
of  mankind  in  Central  Asia,  and  itho 
dispersion  of  the  children  of  ISToah  to 
the  three  quarters  of  tiie  ancient  Avorld. 
I      66.  JAcoiii  is  one  of  the  few  men  of 
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family  and  fortune  in  Germany  who, 
.surmounting  the  aristocratic  preju- 
dices with  which  they  are  surrounded, 
liave  devoted  their  talents  to  philoso- 
])liy  and  literature.  His  principles  are 
as  elevated  as  those  of  Kant,  but  they 
differ  widely  from  them ;  they  exhibit 
the  reaction  of  mind  against  the  aus- 
tere doctrines  of  that  celebrated  phi- 
losopher. Dissatisfied  with  placing 
morality,  like  mathematical  proposi- 
tions, in  certain  abstract  truths  apart 
from  human  sentiment  and  feeling,  he 
has  gone  into  the  other  extreme,  and 
referred  it  altogether  to  the  sensibility 
which,  according  to  him,  is  the  reve- 
lation to  erring  man  of  the  Divine  will. 
Everything,  in  this  view,  which  our 
feelings  approve  or  admire,  is  right, 
without  reference  to  any  other  stan- 
dard than  those  feelings  themselves. 
*'  Yes,"  says  he,  in  a  fit  of  enthusiasm, 
"I  would  lie,  like  the  dying  Desde- 
mona — I  would  deceive,  like  Orestes, 
when  he  strove  to  die  in  place  of  Py- 
lades — I  would  assassinate,  like  Thno- 
leon — I  would  commit  perjury,  like 
Epaminondas  or  John  de  Witt — I 
would  commit  suicide,  like  Cato — I 
would  be  sacrilegious,  as  David ;  for  I 
have  the  internal  conviction  that  in 
pardoning  these  faults,  though  they  be 
according  to  the  letter,  man  is  only 
-exercising  the  sovereign  right  v.diich 
the  majesty  of  his  being  confers  upon 
him :  he  affixes  the  seal  of  his  dignity, 
the  seal  of  his  divine  nature,  to  the 
pardon  which  he  accords."  This  elo- 
<|uent  hyperbole  proves  that  there  is 
something  erroneous  in  the  principles 
on  which  it  is  founded ;  nor  is  it  diiii- 
cult  to  see  in  what  that  error  consists. 
It  lies  in  supposing  that  there  is  no 
standard  of  right  or  wrong  other  than 
what  our  feelings  may  be  interested  in 
or  admire  —  a  doctrine  which  would 
utterly  confound  all  ideas  of  morality, 
and  substitute  for  the  eternal  dictates 
■of  conscience  the  effusions  of  a  dreamy 
and  enthusiastic  sensibility. 

67.  It  is  often  said  that  the  charac- 
ter of  German  thought  on  religious 
matters  is  owing  to  its  iidiabitants 
having,  in  the  northern  provinces,  cm- 
braced  the  Protestant  faith :  it  would 
be  nearer  the  truth  to  say,  that  they 


have  embrac^cd  Protestantism  because 
they  were  impressed  by  nature  with  a 
certain  vein  of  religious  thought.  Tliey 
were  dreamy  and  abstract  in  tlie  clois- 
ter before  they  were  so  in  the  pulpit ; 
their  natural  turn  of  mind  was  nursed 
in  the  monastery  ere  it  reached  the 
forum.  As  the  Pieformation  every- 
where was  the  revolt  of  the  human 
mind  against  the  ceremonies  and  cor- 
ruptions of  the  Church  of  Rome,  so  it 
ran  into  the  other  extreme ;  and  in 
those  countries  in  which  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  people  led  to  its  being  em- 
braced with  most  eagerness,  it  ended 
in  the  substitution  of  internal  fervour, 
and  a  species  of  self-applauding  aus- 
terity, for  the  external  observances 
which  had  become  the  subject  of  so 
much  abuse.  This  tendency  is  par- 
ticularly observable  in  Germany  and 
Scotland — two  countries  in  which  the 
national  temperament  of  mingled  grav- 
ity and  enthusiasm  is  much  the  same, 
and  in  which  the  progress  of  the  Refor- 
mation movement  has  been  extremely 
similar.  The  insurrection  of  the  boors 
in  the  former  country  was  exactly  ana- 
logous to  the  excesses  of  the  followers 
of  John  Knox  in  the  latter.  In  both 
countries  the  triumph  of  the  Reforma- 
tion was  signalised  by  a  system  of  faith 
which  substituted  internal  illumina- 
tion and  fervour  for  external  form  and 
observance — which  embraced  the  dog- 
ma of  election,  from  the  charitable 
conviction  that  a  certain  sect  is  tlie 
object  of  Divine  favour,  and  all  others 
of  reprobation,  and  invariably  places 
itself  in  the  former  class  and  its  op- 
ponents in  the  latter. 

68.  Doctrines  of  this  sort  may,  dur- 
ing the  heat  of  contest  or  in  the  first 
fervour  of  innovation,  prevail  generally 
amongst  a  distracted  people,  and,  from 
the  usual  tenacity  of  the  human  mind 
to  error  in  matters  of  belief,  long  linger 
among  the  peasantry  and  half-educated 
classes.  But  it  is  impossible  that  thc}^ 
can  long  coexist  with  general  intelli- 
gence and  retlection ;  and  they  speedi- 
ly melt  away  before  the  light  of  reason, 
the  reaction  ere  long  begins  in  the 
most  highly  educated  classes  and  the 
strongest  minds :  the  danger  is  that, 
for  a  time  at  least,  it  troes  too  far.     It 
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began  fii-st  in  Siofclaud.  The  prin-  | 
ciplcs  of  lUair  and  Itobertsoii  were  the 
ettbrt  of  intelligent  man  to  escape 
from  the  dogmas  of  the  Puritans,  the 
fervour  of  the  Covenanters,  "witliout 
departing  from  the  great  truths  of 
Christianity ;  and  Hume's  Essays  and 
History  atibrd  a  proof  that,  when  the 
current  sets  in  that  tlireetion,  these 
limits  will  not  long  be  observed.  The 
progress  was  the  same,  though  a  little 
later,  in  German3\  The  Rational 
School  of  divines  indicates  the  reac- 
tion of  human  thought  against  the 
fervour  of  the  peasants  of  JNIiinster, 
the  sentimental  dreams  of  the  meta- 
physicians, the  self-applauding  fervour 
of  the  elect.  But  it  is  easier  to  see 
to  what  cause  these  aberrations  of 
thought  are  to  be  traced,  and  to  find 
a  parallel  for  them  in  the  oscillations 
of  the  pendulum,  than  to  x>i'ovide  an 
antidote  to  the  opposite  set  of  errors, 
Avhich  they  inevitably  induce ;  and 
great  has  been  the  alarm  excited  in 
the  minds  of  the  sincere  friends  of 
Christianity  from  the  progress  of  the 
system  of  rationalism  in  Germany. 

69.  Strau.s.'^'.s  Life  of  Jesus 
Chrlst  is  the  leading  woi-k  of  this 
school,  and  the  one  which  has  done 
most  to  spread  its  tenets  through 
foreign  lands.  It  is  a  scheme  of  faith 
which  is  peculiarly  attractive  at  first 
sight  to  persons  of  a  vigorous  intellect 
and  masculine  independent  turn  of 
mind.  Equally  removed  from  the 
slavish  submission  to  authority  and 
unmeaning  ceremonies  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  the  visionary  dreams 
and  self  -  applauding  fervour  of  the 
Puritans,  it  professes,  without  openly 
disputing  the  fundamental  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  to  establish  them  on 
what  is  deemed  the  solid  basis  of  truth 
and  reason.  To  effect  this  object  it 
strives,  so  far  as  possible,  to  ex^jlain 
away  eveiy  miraculous  event,  to  solve 
every  dark  enigma,  to  elude  every 
metaphysical  difficulty  connected  with 
the  Christian  faith,  and  to  reduce  it 
to  a  sublime  and  l>eneficent  system  of 
morality,  which  reason  may  embrace 
without  difficulty,  and  reliection  ad- 
here to  without  regi-et.  According  to 
it,  our  Sa'S'iour  was  a  wise  and  virtuous 


man,  whose  precepts  it  would  be  well 
if  the  world  would  follow ;  but  only 
in  a  greater  degree  tlian  Confucius, 
Socrates,  or  Plato,  illuminated  by 
Divine  light.  All  the  peculiar  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  the  Trinity, 
the  Godhead  of  our  Saviour,  the  Fall 
of  Man,  the  Redemption,  are  either 
denied  or  passed  over  with  very  little 
consideration,  as  tending  only  to  im- 
merse the  mind  in  abstract  and  meta- 
physical ([uestions,  to  the  neglect  of 
the  weightier  nmtters  of  the  law. 

70.  Great  is  the  alann  which  these 
tenets,  and  the  writings  of  Strauss  in 
particular — which  have  had  an  im- 
mense circulation  in  Germany — have 
produced  among  divines  and  the  friends 
of  religion  in  this  country.  There  dtx^-s 
not  appear  to  be  any  real  ground  for 
these  apprehensions.  A  rational  sys- 
tem of  religion — that  is,  a  religion 
which  excludes  or  avoids  mysteries — 
never  will  meet  with  a  general  recep- 
tion among  mankind,  for  this  simple 
reason,  that  all  feel  the  subject  is  wrapt 
in  mystery,  and  that  all  attempts  to 
penetrate  it  are  vain.  A  s)^stem  of 
faith  which  adnuts  nothing  but  what 
we  can  understand,  and  which  our 
reason  approves,  is  universally  felt  to 
be  unsatisfactory  and  erroneous.  The 
slightest  consideration  must  show  that 
everything  connected  with  religion, 
and  whicTi  no  faith  can  avoid,  is  a 
mystery  which  we  may  believe,  but 
cannot  understand.  Creation,  birth, 
death,  the  world  to  come,  the  growth 
of  a  plant,  the  formation  of  mind,  the 
Supreme  Being,  eternity,  infinity,  om- 
nipresence, omnipotence,  are  all  mys- 
teries which  can  never  be  explained, 
or  even  understood,  on  the  principles 
of  our  reason.  AVe  speak  of  them,  we 
give  them  names,  we  know  theyare  real 
things,  but  if  we  analyse  our  thoughts 
we  shall  find  that  we  cannot  form  a 
conception  of  them ;  while  at  the  same 
time  our  reason  tells  us,  and  their  ap- 
pearance in  all  languages  proves,  that 
they  are  ideas  which  universally  ami 
inevitably  arise  in  the  human  iuind. 
AVe  live  in  the  midst  of  mysteries,  of 
which  the  telescope  and  the  microscope 
have  revealed  a  part ;  but  all  the  tri- 
umphs of  science  and  improvements 
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of  art,  so  for  from  explaining  these 
mysteries,  liave  only  rendered  them 
more  incompreliensible.  Christianity 
has  not  more  of  them  than  pnre  Deism. 
What  is  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity, 
of  which  so  much  is  said,  but  a  part, 
and  a  very  small  part  only,  of  the 
lUA'^stery  of  the  omnipresence  of  the 
Deity,  which  no  faith  in  any  age  has 
ventured  to  deny  ?  Everj-  religion  that 
eyer  prevailed  generally  among  men 
lias  admitted  the  doctrine  of  original 
Sin,  and  the  necessity  of  expiation  by 
sacrifice- — for  this  reason,  universally 
felt  to  be  true,  that  every  man  is  con- 
scions  of  so  much  sin  in  himself  that  he 
shrinks  from  meeting  the  Divine  jus- 
tice without  some  atonement  irrespec- 
tive of  his  own  deserts.  On  this  ac- 
coant  there  is  little  danger  of  an}"  sys- 
tem Avhich  professes  to  explain  the 
mysteries  of  nature  and  existence  by 
the  mere  deductions  of  human  reason 
ever  being  permanently  adopted  by 
mankind.  It  may  be  embraced  by 
the  learned  during  the  reaction  against 
the  absurdities  of  particular  sects,  but 
that  will  be  all.  By  the  great  body  of 
the  people  it  will  be  felt  as  utterly  un- 
satisfactory, like  attempting  without 
wings  to  ascend  to  heaven.  There  is 
much  greater  danger  that  superstition 
ind  absurdity  will  resume  their  sway, 
ike  mesmerism  or  biology,  even  in  the 
:nost  enlightened  age.  Revelation  of 
mystery,  belief  in  the  incomprehen- 
able,  are  indispensable  for  any  creed 
vhich  is  to  obtain  a  lasting  place 
j.mong  men,  because  they  alone  are 
felt  to  satisf}'  their  wants  and  be  ecpml 
:o  the  difficulty.  And  it  will  be  found 
vn  the  end  that  the  Christian  religion, 
which  reveals  enough  of  mystery  to 
arrest  the  attention  of  the  most  re- 
flecting, and  contains  enough  of  pre- 
cept to  be  level  to  the  comprehension 
of  the  most  illiterate,  is  tlie  one  fram- 
ed b}^  Supreme  Wisdom  for,  and  best 
rxlapted  to,  the  combined  strength  and 
weakness,  knowledge  and  ignorance, 
boldness  in  thought  and  necessary  sub- 
mission in  belief,  which  we  see  in  man. 
71.  Such  is  a  brief,  and,  of  neces- 
sity, most  imperfect  account  of  Ger- 
man literature,  as  it  has  been  devel- 
oped during  the  period  embraced  in 


this  History,  Its  merit  and  import- 
ance will  not  be  duly  appreciated  un- 
less it  is  recollected  that  it  has  been 
entirely  the  creation  of  eighty  years, 
and  for  the  most  part  of  the  last  half- 
century.  Unlike  the  literature  of  Italy, 
which  sprang  up  during  two  hundred 
years  after  the  revival  of  letters,  or 
of  France  and  England,  which  have 
slowly  evolved  during  the  mental 
struggles  of  three  centuries,  it  has 
all  been  produced  by  the  mental  eftbrt 
of  a  few  generations.  No  long  line  of 
illustrious  men  marked  its  jirogress : 
they  all  sprang  up  at  once,  as  Minerva 
fully  armed  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter. 
This  circumstance  is  very  remarkable, 
Avhen  the  great  extent  and  variety  of 
literary  excellence  in  Germany  is  taken 
into  consideration  ;  and  it  is  fitted  to 
inspire  the  most  consolatory  belief  in 
regard  to  the  permanent  nature  of  hu- 
man progress.  Goethe  says  that  the 
human  mind  is  constantly  advancing, 
but  -it  is  in  a  spiral  line  ;  and  it  may 
be  added,  that  in  a  spiral  the  curves 
are  alternately  in  light  and  shadow. 
The  annals  of  his  own  country  afford 
the  clearest  proof  of  the  truth  of  the 
observation.  To  appearance,  the  Ger- 
man mind  Avas  entirely  dormant  dur- 
ing the  long  winter  of  the  middle  ages  : 
but  on  tlie  return  of  spring  the  cease- 
less progress  appeared  ;  it  sprang  up 
at  once,  like  the  burst  of  nature  after 
an  arctic  winter.  The  luxuriance  of 
intellectual  vegetation  which  thus 
broke  forth  teaches  us  that,  even  Avlieu 
apparejitly  lifeless,  the  human  mind  is 
incessantly  acting ;  that  it  is  during 
the  long  period  of  repose  that  error  is 
forgotten  and  prejudice  dies  out  ;  and 
that  under  circumstances  where  reason 
might  despair  of  the  fortunes  of  tlie 
species,  the  beneficent  powers  of  na- 
ture are  incessantly  acting,  and  pre- 
paring in  silence  the  renovation  of  tin; 
world, 

72.  The  great  characteristic  of  Ger- 
man literature,  and  that  whi(,'h  gives 
it  so  inexpressible  a  charm  to  readers 
in  foreign  countries,  is  the  freshness 
and  originality  of  its  ideas.  Formed 
for  the  most  part  on  the  study  of  anti- 
quity, and  having  in  some  respects  at- 
tained its  hiuhest  excellence  when  the 
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classical  authors  exclusively  formed 
the  taste  of  all  ]iersons  of  cultivated 
minds,  the  literature  of  Italy,  Spain, 
France,  and  England  of  necessity  is 
deeply  imbued  Avith  its  images,  and 
regulated  by  its  ideas.  The  French 
and  Italian  drama  is  entirely  classical ; 
not  only  are  the  characters  and  events 
almost  all  taken  from  the  history  of 
Greece  or  Rome,  liut  the  finest  plays  of 
Racine,  Corneille, Voltaire,  Alfieri,  and 
Metastasio,  are  little  more  tlian  free 
translations  of  those  of  Sophocles  and 
Euripides?  No  scholar  need  be  told 
how  deeply  read  Milton  and  Tasso, 
and  Ariosto  and  Dante,  were  in  classi- 
cal lore,  and  how  much  they  are  in- 
debted to  the  genius  of  anticjuity  for 
man}^  of  their  most  captivating  beau- 
ties and  constant  allusions.  But  it  is 
otherwise  with  the  Germans,  at  least 
with  such  of  their  wTiters  as  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  true  national  char- 
acter. The  Teutonic  race,  when  they 
settled  in  the  German  plains,  had  pa- 
triotic feeling  enough  to  discard  not 
only  the  language  but  the  ideas  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  Their  thoughts  are 
as  novel  as  their  words  are  strange 
to'foreign  ears.  Their  finest  writers, 
Schiller,  Goethe,  and  Wieland,  have 
borrowed,  indeed,  from  ancient  litera- 
ture its  taste  and  refinement,  but  they 
have  engrafted  them  on  their  own 
thoughts  and  images  and  feelings. 
From  this  auspicious  union  has  sprung 
a  progeny  more  charming  than  either 
of  the  parents  taken  singly.  In  read- 
ing the  great  Gennan  WTiters,  while 
Ave  have  not  lost  the  charm  of  ancient 
taste,  we  feel  that  Ave  have  entered,  as 
it  Avere,  upon  a  ncAv  Avorld  ;  a  fresh 
soil  has  been  turned  up,  and  the  earth 
teems  with  the  luxuriance  of  Adrgin 
vegetation.  Their  ideas  are  often  so 
novel,  and  yet  so  beautiful,  that  Ave 
are  led  to  suspect  for  a  moment  that 
they  had  been  the  creation  of  some 
purer  age,  and  after  being  buried  for 
centuries,  been  neAvly  turned  up  by 
modern  hands  ; — like  the  Grecian  sta- 
tues, Avhich,  after  lying  for  fifteen 
hundred  years  under  the  ruins  of  anti- 
quity, emerge  pure,  unsullied  in  pris- 
tine beauty,  Avhen  revealed  by  the  zeal 
of  modern  industry. 


73.  The  chief  reproach  Avhich  is  usu- 
ally made  against  modern  German 
literature,  is  its  romantic  and  senti- 
mental character,  and  its  inapplicabi- 
lity to  the  affairs  of  the  Avorld,  Avhether 
in  nations  or  individuals.  It  is  im- 
possible ito  deny  that  there  is  some 
truth  in  this  observation  ;  and  cer- 
tainly, Avhen  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
German  mind  came  to  be  applied  in 
1848  to  political  afiairs,  it  afibrdedno 
indication  of  being  qualified  to  pro- 
duce a  stable  or  practicable  form  of 
government.  Probabl)-,  too,  if  any 
one  were  to  take  Wilhdni  Mcistcr  or 
Wcrthcr  for  a  guide  in  private  life,  lie 
AA'ould  be  as  etifectually  ruined  as  the 
cause  of  German  freedom  Avas  in  t.iat 
year  by  the  excesses  of  its  supporters. 
But,  ail  this  notAvithstanding,  the  tDue 
of  German  literature,  upon  the  AA'hole, 
is  of  a  noble  and  elevating  character, 
and  such  as  is  fitted  to  produce  the 
most  beneficial  effects  on  the  character 
of  mankind.  It  has  one  inestimable 
quality — it  is  for  the  most  part  unself 
ish  ;  its  follies  and  Aveaknesses,  sucl. 
as  they  are,  are  all  of  a  generous  anc 
romantic  character.  As  such,  it  it 
eminently  fitted  to  combat  the  ego- 
tism and  indifference  to  others  AAdiick 
is  the  root  of  nearly  all  the  social  evils 
that  afflict  mankind,  and  Avhich  in- 
crease in  intensity  and  influence  AAdtli 
the  groAvth  of  riches  and  the  progress 
of  civilisation.  Beyond  all  questioi, 
the  tone  of  German  literature  had  a 
material  influence  in  producing  thit 
burst  of  generous  enthusiasm  AAdiicl, 
in  the  Avar  of  liberation,  effected  ti.e 
deliverance  of  the  Fatherland.  Anl 
if  it  be  said,  AN'^hat  is  the  use  of  all 
this  romance  and  sentiment — to  what 
practical  purpose  can  it  be  applied  ? 
the  ansAA'cr  is.  It  is  tlie  antidote  to  the 
selfishness  Avhich  is  the  bane  of  human- 
ity, and  the  corrective  of  the  greatest 
debaser  of  the  human  mind,  the  most 
prolific  source  of  human  evils.  "What 
is  the  use,"  says  Madame  de  Stael,  "of 
the  Apollo  Belvidere,  the  pictures  of 
Raphael,  the  i)oetry  of  Racine  ?  Wliat 
does  all  that  is  beautiful  serA'c,  if  not 
the  soul  itself?  It  is  the  same  Avith 
philosophy;  it  is  the  beauty  of  thought: 
it  attests  the  dignity  of  that  Being 
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which  is  eternal  and  invisible,  and 
never  ceases  to  strive  after  what  is 
eternal  and  invisible,  how  far  soever 
it  may  be  removed  from  all  that  is 
gross  in  present  existence.  " 

74.  The  same  principles  which  have 
intluenced  the  literature  and  philoso- 
phy of  Germany  appear  also  in  the 
line  arts.  The  imitation  of  nature  is 
not  the  object  they  pursue — it  is  ideal 
beauty  to  which  tliey  aspire  ;  and  it  is 
the  incessant  striving  after  that  ele- 
vated shadow  which  is  the  real  cause 
of  the  greatness  which  they  have  at- 
tained. It  is  to  this  that  is  to  be 
ascribed  the  extraordinary  perfection 
to  which  they  have  brought  the  com- 
position of  music,  the  one  of  the  line 
arts  wdiich  has  the  least  relation  with 
the  wants  or  appliances  of  present 
existence.  Mozart  and  Beethoven 
stand  alone  iu  this  respect ;  even  Ital- 
ian melody  must  yield  to  the  variety 
of  their  conceptions,  the  brilliancy  of 
their  expression,  the  pathos  of  their 
sentiment.  It  is  the  constant  effort  to 
express  the  ideal  which  has  produced 
tliis  excellence.  "The  impression," 
says  Madame  de  Stael,  "which  we  re- 
ceive from  the  fine  arts  has  not  the 
smallest  analogy  to  that  which  imi- 
tation, how  perfect  soever,  produces. 
j\Ian  has  in  his  soul  innate  feelings, 
which  the  real  will  never  completely 
satisfy ;  and  it  is  to  these  sentiments 
that  the  imagination  of  painters  and 
poets  has  given  form  and  life.  The 
first  of  arts— music — what  does  it  imi- 
tate ?  Yet  of  all  the  gifts  of  the  Divin- 
ity it  is  the  most  magnificent,  for  the 
very  reason  that  it  is  the  most  superflu- 
ous. The  sun  gives  ns  his  light ;  Ave 
breathe  the  air  of  a  serene  heaven  ;  all 
the  beauties  of  nature  tend  in  some 
way  to  the  use  of  man  ;  music  alone  is 
of  no  utility,  and  it  is  for  that  reason 
it  is  so  noble,  and  moves  us  so  pro- 
foundly. The  farther  it  is  remov(Kl 
from  any  practical  application,  the 
nearer  is  it  brought  to  that  secret 
fountain  of  our  thoughts,  which  is  al- 
ways Old}' rendered  more  distant  by  its 
application  to  any  practical  object." 

75.  Thorwaldsen  is  a  Dane  by 
birth  ;  but  Denmark  is  but  a  promon- 
tory of  Germany,  and  the  Danes  are  a 


branch  only  of  the  great  Teutonic  race. 
Like  Andersen  and  Tycho  Brahe,  though 
born  in  Denmark,  he  may  be  claimed 
as  one  of  the  glories  of  Gemrany.  In 
some  respects  he  is  the  greatest  sculp- 
tor that  modern  Europe  has  produced. 
There  is  no  imitation  about  him  ;  his 
conceptions,  like  those  of  all  his  coun- 
trymen, are  drawn  from  himself  alone. 
He  has  not  the  vast  imagination  and 
daring  genius  of  Michael  Angelo,  but 
neither  has  he  his  bizarre  and  some- 
times grotesque  conceptions.  Not  less 
refined  in  taste  and  delicate  in  execu- 
tion than  Canova,  he  is  more  original ; 
he  has  taken  from  the  antique  their 
aspiration  after  the  ideal,  but  not 
copied  their  forms.  Canova,  in  his 
greatest  works,  has  done  little  more  ; 
his  "Perseus"  in  the  Vatican  is  an 
obvious  imitation  of  the  Apollo  ;  his 
"Venus"  is  a  modernised  and  half- 
veiled  Venus  de  Medicis.  The  difler- 
ence  between  these  two  great  artists  is 
seen  in  Thorwaldsen's  "  Venus  pre- 
senting the  Apple  to  Paris  :  "  not  less 
beautiful  in  form  than  Canova's,  it  is 
entirely  original ;  the  attitude  is  un- 
like anything  in  the  antique.  His 
"  Triumph  of  Alexander  "  is  the  finest 
series  of  basso  -  relievos  that  modern 
genius  has  produced.  It  is  a  singular 
circumstance,  indicating  how  many  ex- 
ceptions must  be  made  to  the  general 
opinion  that  the  fine  arts  can  flourish 
only  in  the  regions  of  the  sun,  that 
the  mighty  genius  of  ThorAvaldsen  has 
been  warmed  into  life  on  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic,  and  only  required  to  be 
matured  in  taste  amidst  the  monu- 
ments of  Rome. 

76.  Danneker  is  another  proof  that 
it  is  in  the  north  that  we  are  now  to 
look  for  the  successors  of  Phidias.  His 
"  Ariadne  seated  on  the  Panther"  has 
all  the  delicacy  and  beauty  of  the  an- 
tique, while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
quite  original ;  the  eternal  imitation 
of  Greek  forms  and  attitudes  has  been 
abandoned  by  one  who  had  yet  in- 
haled to  the  full  extent  their  spirit. 
The  study  of  anticjuity,  whether  in 
art  or  literature,  is  the  best  founda- 
tion for  fresh  excellence,  if  it  is  done 
in  a  worthy  spirit— that  is,  by  a  per- 
ception of  its  taste,  and  a  desire  to 
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rival,  not  cop}-,  its  remains.  Con- 
sidered as  the  study  of  achieved  and 
impassable  cxcelleuce,  which  is  to  be 
imitated,  not  emulated,  it  is  nothinfj; 
but  a  fetter  on  the  human  mind,  and 
may  chain  it  for  ages  to  correct  medi- 
ocrity. The  recent  sculptors  of  Ger- 
many have  shown  that  they  have 
studied  the  anti(|Ue  in  the  true  spirit. 
Kiss's  group  ot  the  "Amazon  com- 
bating the  Tiger"  is  worthy  of  being 
placed  beside  the  finest  Metopes  of 
the  Parthenon;  for  it  is  not  merely 
ideal  beauty,  but  ideal  beauty  in  the 
moment  of  violent  action,— a  difficult 
but  not  impossible  combination,  and 
which,  when  mastered,  reveals  the 
highest  powers,  as  well  as  conception 
of  art.  Compare  the  Apollo  Belvidere 
with  the  Fighting  Gladiator,  and  this 
will  at  once  appear.  The  bronze  sta- 
tues recently  erected  at  Berlin  and 
Munich,  by  Kiss,  Rausch,  and  several 
of  their  countrymen,  have  o})ened,  as 
it  were,  a  new  era  in  art,  and  showed 
that  regeneration  may  in  the  end 
spring  even  from  the  conquests  of 
barbarism,  and  that  in  art  as  well  as 
natm-e,  the  "  Goths  have  broken  in 
and  amended  the  puny  breed." 

77.  The  modern  school  of  German 
painting  is  not  less  characteristic  of 
the  combined  caution  and  daring,  im- 
itation and  originality,  industry  and 
genius,  which  nature  seems  to  have 
impressed  as  its  signet -mark  on  the 
Teutonic  race.  In  portrait-painting 
it  has  by  no  means  attained  the  level 
of  Titian  or  A'andyke,  of  Reynolds  or 
Raeburn ;  perhaps  the  existing  society 
in  Germany  does  not  afford  suthcient 
encouragement  for  such  a  school  to 
arise  in  that  department  of  art.  But 
it  is  otherwise  in  landscape-painting; 
in  that  branch  the  German  masters 
have  attained  an  eminence  beyond 
their  contemporaries  in  any  other 
country  of  Europe,  and  in  some  re- 
spects on  a  level  Avitli  the  finest  re- 
mains of  ancient  art.  They  have 
reached  that  which  is  the  veiy  es- 
sence of  beauty  in  painting  —  com- 
bined minuteness  of  finisliing  and 
generality  of  etiect.  The  bi'cadth  of 
their  pieces  renders  them  impressive 
at  any  distance,  their  exquisite  details 
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worthy  of  admiration  on  the  closest 
inspection.  This  combination,  so  ujii- 
formly  conspicuous  in  the  works  of 
nature,  and  so  charmingly  imitated  in. 
her  must  gifted  disciples,  Claude  and 
]'(nissin,  is  the  chief  characteristic  and 
chief  excellence  of  the  modern  school 
of  German  painting, 

78.  The  landscapes  of  the  principal 
modern  German  artists  are  much  in 
the  style  of  Ruysdael,  so  far  as  the 
colouring  and  general  effect  go  ;  but 
the  subjects  are  much  wilder  and  more 
romantic — they  savour  more  of  Salva- 
tor's  conceptions.  The  rugged  and 
magniticent  scenery  of  Norway,  with 
its  fiords,  its  rapids,  its  cataracts,  its 
dark  forests  and  snowy  mountains,  its 
herds  of  reindeer  and  clouds  of  birds, 
has  strongly  attracted  the  Teutonic 
imagination.  It  has  flown  back  to 
the  mountains  of  Scandinavia  as  to 
its  native  seats,  and  inhaled  the  spirit 
which,  in  the  mighty  island  of  the 
west,  has  inspired  the  kindi'ed  genius 
of  poetr}" : — 

"  Oh,  lover  of  the  desert,  hail ! 
Say  in  what  wild  and  jiathless  vale. 
Or  in  what  lonely  mountain-side, 
]\Iidst  falls  of  water,  you  reside  ! 
Midst  broken  rocks — a  rugged  scene — 
With  green  and  grassy  dales  between; 
Midst  forests  dark  of  aged  oak, 
Ne'er  echoing  to  the  woodman's  stroke. 
Where  Nature  loves  to  sit  alone, 
Majestic,  on  her  craggy  throne !" 

— Warton. 

79.  Architecture  has  shared  in  the 
general  movement  of  the  German  mind 
during  the  last  half-century,  and  many 
imposing  monuments  of  that  noble  art 
have  arisen  in  the  German  field.  They 
differ  from  the  stately  cathedrals  of 
the  medieval  ages ;  they  have  not  the 
austere  but  impressive  gloom  of  the 
CJothic  style.  They  share  in  the  bril- 
liancy of  Grecian  imagination,  with- 
out the  passion  for  variety  which  has 
coiTupted  its  style  in  the  Italian  cities. 
The  magnificent  peristyle  of  the  Wal- 
halla  overhangs  in  awful  sublimity  the 
stream  of  the  Danube  ;  the  beautiful 
fronts  of  the  Glyptothek  charm  the 
eye    amidst   the   pillared    scenery   of 
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finer  specimen  of  the  masculine  gran- 
deur of  the  Doric  style  than  in  tho 
Brandenburir  Gate  of  Berlin,  or  of  the 
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riches  of  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian, 
than  in  the  palace-front  and  soniu  of 
the  pnblic  edilices  of  that  capital. 
Yet  is  it  perhaps  to  lie  regretted  that 
the  vast  genins  of  Germany  has  in 
this  art  in  a  manner  forgot  its  proper 
vocation,  and  sought  the  beautiful  in 
the  refinement  of  imitation  rather 
than  the  boldness  of  originality.  Cer- 
tainly the  stately  magnificence  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Ulra,  the  graceful  spire 
of  Strasbourg,  the  exquisite  beauty  of 
that  of  Cologne,  destined  to  be  the 
niost  perfect  Gothic  edifice  in  the 
Avorld,  show  that  the  German  genius 
has  no  need  to  recur  to  the  Parthenon 
of  Athens,  or  St  Peter's  of  Rome,  for 
the  most  impressive  models  of  archi- 
tectural beauty. 

80,   If  it  be  true,  as  the  wisest  of 
men  in  every  age  have  aliirmed,  that 

"  Music  hath  charms  to  tame  the  savage 
breast," 

there  is  no  country  which  should  be 
so  ci-snlised  as  Germany,  for  there  is 
none  where  melody  has  so  profoundly 
moved  the  hearts  of  the  people.  The 
taste  for  it  is  not  confined,  as  in  some 
other  countries,  to  the  higher  or  more 
cultivated  classes,  but  extends  to  the 
whole  inhabitants.  Enter  that  church 
in  Silesia,  and  you  will  hear  Luther's 
Hymn  sung  in  a  style  which  would 
do  honour  to  any  opera  in  Europe ; 
join  in  the  evening  devotions  of  that 
cottage  in  Saxony,  and  you  will  see 
how  music  has  softened  and  refined 
those  rugged  breasts ;  mingle  in  the 
enraptured  circle  which  surrounds  the 
magnificent  assemblage  of  regimental 
bands  on  the  Parade  of  ]\Iayence,  and 
the  strong  bent  of  German  taste  to 
the  enjoyments  of  that  charming  art 
will  at  once  appear.  JSTothing  has  so 
much  tended  to  advance  the  civilisa- 
tion and  refine  the  feelings  of  the 
country  as  this  strong  and  universal 
disposition ;  for  alone  of  all  the  crea- 
tions of  human  genius,  music  is  neces- 
sarily and  universally  pure  and  en- 
nobling in  its  infiuence.  Literature 
may  be  perverted  to  the  worst  of  pur- 
poses, and  become  the  corrnpter  in- 
stead of  the  purifier  of  mankind  ; 
painting,  by  the  exhibition  of  mere- 
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tricious  objects,  can  too  ];>owerfully  in- 
flame the  senses  ;  poetry  may  become 
the  syren  which  lures  us  by  the  light 
of  genius  to  perdition  ;  but  the  influ- 
ence of  musie  can  never  be  pernicious, 
or  lead  to  anything  but  the  refine- 
ment of  the  feelings.  Incapable  of 
application  to  any  purpose  of  practical 
utility,  having  no  voice  which  reaches 
the  other  senses,  it  only  speaks  the 
more  powerfully  to  the  heart ;  and 
rouses,  by  its  all  -  magic  influence, 
when  not  indulged  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  enervate  the  mind,  no  other 
feelings  but  those  which  tend  to  deeds- 
of  heroism  or  thoughts  of  love. 

81.  Beethoa'en  is  by  common  con- 
sent, and  the  universal  ojiinion  of  the 
best  judges,  put  at  the  very  head  of 
modern  composers.  Sublimity  and 
variety  are  his  great  characteristics  ; 
he  is  the  Michael  Angelo  of  music. 
Like  that  great  master  of  painting, 
his  conceptions  are  vast  and  daring, 
and  his  powers  equal  to  their  full  ex- 
pression. He  is  essentially,  and  be- 
yond any  other  composer,  sublime  ; 
but,  like  ]\Iilton,  he  knows  how  to 
relieve  intense  emotion  by  the  awak- 
ening of  softer  feelings ;  and  none  can 
more  powerfully  thrill  the  heart  by 
grandeur  and  melt  it  by  symphony. 
]\Iusic  in  his  hands  exhibits  its  full 
powers,  and  takes  its  place  at  once 
where  ]\Iadame  de  Stael  has  assigned 
it,  as  the  first  of  the  fine  arts,  the 
most  ethereal  in  its  nature,  the  most 
refining  in  its  tendenc)^  the  most 
severed  from  the  grossness  of  sense, 
and  Avhich  penetrates  at  once,  like  a 
sunbeam  from  heaven,  into  the  in- 
most recesses  of  the  soul.  Beetho- 
ven's pieces,  however,  like  Milton's 
Paradise  Lost,  or  ]\Iichael  Angelo's 
frescoes,  are  not  adapted  for  ordinary 
capacities,  nor  are  they  calculated  to 
awaken  universal  admiration.  They 
are  too  complicated  for  an  uninitiated 
ear,  which  is  always  most  powerfully 
attracted  by  simplicity  and  melody. 
Beyond  any  other  of  the  fine  arts,  the 
pleasure  of  music  of  a  simple  kinti,  is 
felt  by  the  most  illiterate  classes ;  you 
cannot  see  a  military  band  go  through 
the  .street  without  perceiving  that. 
But   a   scientific   education,    and    no 
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small  proficiency  in  the  art,  are  in- 
ilispcnsable  to  a  perception  of  its 
highest  excellences,  which  none  feel 
entirely  hut  such  as  arc  themselves 
capable  of  expressing  them. 

82.  If  Beethoven  is  the  ]\lichacl  An- 
gelo  of  nnisic,  Mozaut  is  its  Raphael. 
Not  less  than  that  divine  master  of  the 
sister  art,  his  inmost  soul  was  filled 
with  the  mysterious  harmonies,  the 
thrilling  ideas,  which,  emerging,  as  it 
were,  through  the  chinks  of  thought, 
fill  the  minds  of  all  who  feel  this  infiu- 
ence  with  sympathetic  rapture.  They 
throw  the  mind  for  a  few  seconds  or 
minutes  into  a  species  of  trance  or  re- 
verie, too  enchanting  for  long  endur- 
ance, and  which  aflbrds  perhaps  the 
nearest  foretaste  which  this  world  pre- 
sents of  the  joys  of  heaven.  It  is  the 
peculiarity  of  the  highest  eff'orts  and 
most  perfect  productions  of  tlie  fine 
arts  alone  to  produce  this  ephemeral 
reverie,  and  when  it  is  awakened  it  is 
the  same  in  all.  The  emotion  produced 
by  the  Holy  Families  of  Raphael  is 
identical  with  that  awakened  by  the 
symphonies  of  Mozart,  and  akin  to  that 
which  springs  from  the  contemplation 
of  the  Parthenon  of  Athens,  or  reflec- 
tion on  the  Penscroso  of  Milton.  ]\Io- 
zai-t  had  the  very  highest  powers ;  but 
though  gifted  with  the  faculty  of  pro- 
ducing the  sublime,  he  inclined,  like 
Schiller,  to  the  tender  or  pathetic,  and 
never  moved  the  heart  so  profoundly 
AS  when  his  lyre  rang  responsive  to 
the  wail  of  allection  or  the  voice  of 
passion. 

83.  Haydn  was  a  very  great  com- 
poser, but  his  character  was  difterent 
as  a  whole  from  either  Beethoven  or 
;Mozart.  His  conceptions  were  in  the 
highest  degree  sublime :  human  imagi- 
nation  never  conceived  anything  more 
lofty  than  some  bursts  in  the  "  Crea- 
tion." They  have  rendered  into  sound 
Avith  magic  force  the  idea,  * '  Let  there 
be  light;  and  there  was  light."  If  a 
continued  comparison  is  permitted  to 
the  great  masters  of  the  pencil,  he  was 
the  Annibale  Caracci  of  music.  Like 
him,  his  powers  were  great  and  various, 
iiut  he  aimed  rather  at  their  display 
than  the  expression  of  genuine  lieart- 
felt  feeling.     Not  that  he  was  without 


sentiment,  and  could  not,  when  he  so 
inclined,  give  it  the  most  charming 
expression  ;  no  great  master  in  any  of 
the  fine  arts  ever  was  without  it.  But 
it  was  not  the  native  bent  of  his  mind  ; 
that  led  him  rather  to  the  exhibition 
of  his  great  and  varied  ])owers.  His 
reputation  with  the  world  in  general  is 
perhaps  greater  than  that  of  Beethoven, 
because  there  is  more  simplicity  in  his 
compositions  ;  one  key-note  is  more 
uniformly  sounded,  and  a  single  emo- 
tion which  can  be  shared  by  all  is  more 
efi'ectively  produced.  But  for  that  very 
reason  he  is  less  the  object  of  impas- 
sioned admiration  to  the  gifted  few  to 
whom  the  highest  powers  and  deepest 
my.sterics  of  the  art  are  familiar,  and 
who  know  how  that  great  master  could 
wield  the  former  and  penetrate  the 
latter. 

84.  No  Englishman  need  ho.  told  that 
Handel  was  a  very  great  composer. 
In  the  composition  of  warlike  music — 
of  those  strains  which  are  to  animate 
the  soldier  in  the  field  of  battle,  and 
cause  danger  and  wounds  and  death  to 
be  forgotten — he  never  was  surpassed. 
It  was  not  merely,  however,  in  the 
composition  of  these  animating  and 
heart-stin-ing  pieces  that  Handel  was 
great ;  his  powers  were  as  various  as 
they  were  transcendent,  and  no  one  has 
ever  expressed  the  feelings  of  piety,  the 
glow  of  adoration,  with  greater  effect 
by  the  wordless  but  all-powerful  elo- 
quence of  the  ear.  No  musical  festival 
can  ever  take  place  without  his  works 
occupying  a  prominent  place,  and  from 
age  to  age  they  will  continue,  like  the 
poems  of  Homer,  to  enchant  successive 
generations,  and  perpetuate,  in  the 
most  aerial  of  the  fine  arts,  the  glory 
of  the  Fatherland. 

8.^.  It  has  been  the  extraordinary  lot 
of  Germany  to  have  produced  almost 
in  a  single  generation  five  of  the  great- 
est musical  composers  which  the  world 
ever  knew.  Little  inferior  to  any  of 
the  three  who  had  gone  before  him  in 
the  peculiar  branches  in  which  they 
excelled,  Mendelssohn  was  superior 
to  any  in  the  felicity  with  which  he 
wielded  their  varied  powers.  If  his 
immortal  predecessors  exceeded  him  in 
separate  compositions,  he  was  superior 
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to  tlieir.  in  the  genius  of  his  combina- 
tions, and  the  bewitching  manner  in 
whicli  he  united  in  a  single  piece  all 
the  charms  of  melody  and  all  the  magic 
of  harmony.  Of  him,  as  compared  with 
Beethoven  and  JMozart,  may  be  said, 
in  the  words  of  the  poet,  applied  to 
the  masters  of  song — 


"  Tlie  first  in  loftiness  of  thought  suri 
The  next  in  tenderness — in  both  tlie  last 
The  force  of  Nature  could  no  farther  go ; 
To  nuike  a  third,  she  joined  the  other  tAvo." 

;^^endelssohn's  genius  is  of  the  very 
highest  kind ;  there  is  no  one  capable 
of  judging  of  the  subject  who  does  not 
regard  it  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm. 
Beyond  any  other  known  composer — 
more  so  than  either  Rossini  or  ^Mozart 
— his  com})ositions  unite  many  and 
varied  beauties,  indicating  a  mind  full 
of  conceptions,  and  capable  of  turning 
its  vast  powers  at  will  to  the  expres- 
sion of  any  sentiment,  the  expression 
of  any  charm.  In  his  "  Lieder  ohne 
Worte,"  of  world-wide  reputation,  and 
his  "Overture  to  the  JMidsummer 
Night's  Dream,"  he  has  sho^vn  himself 
as  thorough  a  master  of  tenderness  and 
brilliancy,  as  in  his  oratorios  of  "St 
Paul"  and  "Elijah"  he  has  of  the  lofty 
and  sublime.  This  is  the  invariable 
characteristic  of  the  highest  class  of 
genius — that  which  is  master  not  less 
of  itself  than  others,  and  can  regulate 
even  in  its  wildest  Mights  the  powers 
of  an  imagination  which  charms  the 
world  by  a  strength  of  mind  which 
nothing  can  shake,  a  delicacy  of  taste 
which  nothing  can  pervert. 

86.  SroiiK,  the  author  of  the  cele- 
brated opera  of  "  Faust,"  and  Gluck, 
of  many  famed  ones,  in  particular 
"  Iphigenie,"  are  both  too  celebrated 
in  the  musical  world  not  to  deserve  a 
place  in  the  gallery,  however  imper- 
fect, of  German  genius  during  the  last 
half-century.  Their  merits,  univer- 
sally appreciated  by  the  initiated,  are 
less  so  by  the  i)ublic  in  general,  for  a 
reason  peculiar  to  music,  or  at  least 
more  appHcable  to  it  than  to  any  other 
of  the  fine  arts.  This  is,  that  though 
it  is  the  one  of  the  fine  arts  which,  in 
its  simpler  form,  is  most  universally 
felt  by  the  Avhole  of  mankind,  it  is  the 


one  which,  in  its  more  complicated, 
is  felt  in  its  full  force  by  the  smallest 
circle.  In  truth,  no  one  can  duly  ap- 
preciate, or  even  understand, the  higher 
branches  of  nmsic,  to  Avhom  nature  has 
not  given  not  merely  the  delicacy  of 
ear  re(iuisite  for  appreciating  the  charm 
of  sound,  but  the  hexibility  and  power 
of  hand  capable  of  producing  it.  Like 
the  figures  of  Michael  Angelo,  he  must 
be  a  thorough  draughtsman  who  can 
even  understand  them. 

87.  Lord  Bacon  says  that  felicities 
are  the  blessings  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  misfortunes  of  the  New.  Never 
was  a  more  striking  example  of  the 
truth  of  this  profound  observation  af- 
forded than  in  the  intellectual  resur- 
rection of  Germany  during  the  last 
half-centurj'.  It  is  sometimes  well  for 
nations  as  well  as  individuals  to  be 
in  affliction.  Compare  the  selfishness 
and  egotism,  the  courtly  corruption 
and  popular  indiff"erence,  the  aristo- 
cratic pride  and  general  submissiveness 
of  the  first  part  of  this  period,  Avith  the 
generous  sacrifices  and  heroic  struggles 
of  the  war  of  liberation,  the  intellec- 
tual activity,  social  amelioration,  and 
vast  stride  in  national  energy  and  in 
the  development  of  the  elements  of 
future  freedom  which  have  succeeded 
it,  and  the  immense  impulse  given  to 
the  German  mind  by  the  war  of  the 
French  Revolution  Avill  at  once  ap- 
pear. It  is  not  in  vain  that  their 
fields  have  been  drenched  with  blood ; 
that  the  chariot  of  Napoleon  has  rolled 
o\QV  their  surface  ;  that  the  iron  of  sub- 
jugation has  entered  their  soul,  its 
bitterness  been  brought  home  to  every 
dwelling.  "With  those  mortifications 
the  courage  was  strengthened  which 
might  redress,  in  that  agony  the  spirit 
was  inhaled  which  might  overcome 
them.  Periods  of  suffering  are  seldom 
in  the  end  lost  to  the  cause  of  humanity, 
or  tlie  moral  discipline  of  nations ;  it 
is  the  sunshine  of  prosperity  which 
spreads  the  fatal  corruption.  The  par- 
allel bursts  of  Grecian  genius  after  the 
Persian  invasion  ;  of  Roman,  Avith  the 
civil  Avars  of  Ga-sar  and  Pompey;  in 
Italy,  after  the  effort  of  the  Grusades; 
in  England,  Aviththe  Great  Rebellion; 
!  in  France,   Avith  the  Revolution ;  in 
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Germany,  after  the  war  of  Liberation, 
prove  that  periods  of  national  disaster 
form  part  of  the  general  system  of 
Divine   administration,    and  are  the 


great  means  by  which  individual  self- 
ishness is  obliterated  by  common  feel- 
ing, and  energy  called  forth  by  the 
rude  discixiliue  of  sulieriug. 


CHAPTER    XXIX. 


FRANCE,  FROM  THE  EXTINCTION  OF  THE  HEREDITARY  PEERAGE  IN  DECEM- 
RER  1831,  TO  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  MILITARY  GOVERNMENT  BY  THE 
SUPl'RESSION  OF  THE  REVOLT  IN  THE  CLOISTER  OF  ST  MERI  IN  JUNE 
1832,    AND   THE   TREATY   WITH   HOLLAND    IN   MAY    1833. 


1.  By  the  suppression  of  the  Heredi- 
tary  Peerage,  and  vesting  the  choice 
of  the  members  of  tlie  Upper  House 
for  life  in  the  executive,  the  French 
Revolutionists  had  carried  out  their 
principles,  which  were  less  directed 
against  the  Crown  than  the  aristocracy, 
and  aimed  rather  at  equality  of  poli- 
tical rights  than  the  establishment  of 
security  from  restraint  or  personal  free- 
dom. But  by  so  doing  they  had  im- 
mensely increased  the  power  of  the 
•executive  magistrate,  by  Avhatever 
name  he  might  be  called,  because  they 
had  rendered  all  the  authorities  in  tlie 
state  dei)endent  upon  his  appointment, 
and  made  the  Tuileries  the  centre  from 
which  not  onl}^  all  the  real  power,  but 
all  the  lucrative  patronage  of  the  Gov- 
ernment was  to  flow.  To  a  generation 
thirsting  for  pleasure  and  excitement, 
and  tormented  with  artificial  wants, 
which,  save  from  goverinnent  appoint- 
ments, they  had  no  means  of  gratifj^- 
ing,  this  circumstance  before  long  gave 
an  immense  pre]iouderance  to  the 
Crown.  Asiatic  had  been  exchanged 
for  European  civilisation  ;  the  prefects 
had  come  in  place  of  the  pachas ;  but 
with  the  (;hange  had  come  also  the  loss 
of  that  hereditary  independence  and 
fixity  of  purjwse,  which,  from  the  in- 
fluence of  ten-itorial  possessions  de- 
scending from  father  to  son,  has  char- 
acterised European  society.  In  its 
room  had  been  substituted  the  ephe- 
meral changes  of  the  Asiatic  ifovern- 


ments,  where  everything  depends  on 
the  vigour  and  capacity  of  the  chief. 
But  these  effects  were  future :  in  the 
mean  time  the  result  of  the  triumph 
of  democracy  was  a  vast  addition  to 
the  power  of  the  Executive.  The 
Citizen  King,  strong  in  the  support  of 
the  army,  the  Xational  Guard,  the 
burgher  Liberals,  and  a  portion  of  the 
Liberal  press,  all  of  whom  were  re- 
tained in  his  service  by  the  influence 
of  the  immense  patronage  which  he 
enjoyed,  was  for  the  present  at  least 
beyond  the  reach  of  attack. 

2.  But  though  the  political  revolu- 
tion was  over,  and  the  throne  of  Louis 
Philippe,  so  far  as  external  appear- 
ances Avent,  firmly  established,  the  in- 
terior of  society  was  in  a  very  different 
state,  and  the  seeds  of  evil  were  be- 
ginning to  germinate  which  were  des- 
tined in  the  end  to  overturn  it.  The 
state  of  the  Avorking  classes,  especially 
in  the  great  towns,  which,  as  already 
shown,  had  rapidly  deteriorated  since, 
and  in  consequence  of,  the  first  Revo- 
lution, had  been  brought  to  a  perfect 
climax  of  horror  b}'  the  effects  of  the 
second.  The  almost  entire  stop])ago  of 
purchases  and  expenditure  in  France, 
in  consequence  of  the  terrors  which 
had  seized  all  the  affluent  classes,  com- 
bined with  the  corresponding  reduc- 
tions in  the  English  market,  from  the 
effect  of  the  .simultaneous  Reform  agi- 
tation in  that  country,  liad  reduced 
all  Avho  Avere  engaged  in  the  produc- 
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tion  C'f  luxuries — that  is,  the  immense 
juajority  of  the  working  classes — to 
the  last  stages  of  destitution.  It  "was 
hard  to  say  whether  the  vine-growers 
of  the  Gironde,  the  silk  -  Aveavers  of 
Lyons,  the  cotton-spinners  of  Rouen, 
the  jewellers,  the  cabinet-makers,  or 
printers  of  Paris,  were  in  the  greatest 
distress.  In  Bordeaux  there  were 
twenty-two  thousand  workmen  out  of 
employment ;  in  Paris  the  number  ex- 
ceeded sixt\'  thousand.  At  Nismes 
the  fancy  silks  had  sunk  to  a  third  in 
price,  and  the  wages  of  the  workmen 
had  undergone  a  similar  diminution. 
Montpellier,  Avhich  depended  chiefly 
on  the  sale  of  wines,  was  in  the  ut- 
most distress,  and  loudly  complained 
of  the  recent  rise  in  the  octroi  on  that 
article  ;  and  in  Lj^ons  the  suffering 
had  become  such,  that  the  only  ques- 
tion seemed  to  be  when  a  half  of  the 
entire  inhabitants  were  to  expire  of 
famine.  From  4  to  6  francs  a-day  (3s. 
4d.  to  OS.),  which  they  had  been  in  the 
time  of  Charles  X,,  the  Avages  of  skill- 
ed workmen  had  fallen  successively  to 
40,  35,  25  sous  ;  and  at  length,  in  Oc- 
tober 1831,  matters  had  come  to  such  a 
pass,  that  the  most  industrious  work- 
man could  only  earn  l^sous  (8d.)  a-day 
by  working  eighteen  hours  ;  and  even 
at  those  miserable  wages,  numbers  were 
out  of  employment  altogether.  Nor  Avas 
the  condition  of  the  masters  more  con- 
soling ;  for  even  at  these  low  rates  of 
wages,  such  had  been  the  fall  of  prices 
in  the  manufactured  article,  that  they 
could  not  Avork  at  a  profit ;  and  nu- 
merous failures  among  the  most  con- 
siderable, both  threw  numbers  of  Avork- 
men  entirely  out  of  employment,  and 
fearfully  augmented  the  general  con- 
sternation. 

3.  The  general  condition  of  the 
Avorking  classes  in  France  at  this  pe- 
riod is  thus  set  forth  by  the  able  Re- 
publican and  Socialist  historian  ;  and 
his  description,  as  a  picture  of  their 
circumstances  after  tAvo  successful  re- 
volutions, deserves  a  place  beside  that 
Avhich  Gibbon  has  transcribed  from  the 
contemporary  annalists  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Eternal  City  at  the  time  of 
its  capture  by  the  Gotlis  :  "Never  had 
society  been  abandoned  to  such  disor- 


ders as  those  AA'hich  noAV  afflicted  it 
under  the  direction  of  its  official  guides. 
There  Avas  an  incessant  strife  of  mas- 
ters for  the  command  of  the  market — 
of  Avorkmen  for  the  command  of  em- 
ployment ;  of  the  masters  against  the 
Avorkman  for  the  fixing  of  his  Avages — 
of  the  Avorkman  against  the  machine 
destined  to  destroy  by  superseding 
him ;  such  Avas,  under  the  name  of  free 
competition,  the  picture  of  the  situa- 
tion of  France,  \deAved  in  an  industrial 
aspect.  What  a  picture  of  social  dis- 
order !  The  great  capitalists  gaining 
the  victory  in  the  strife,  as  the  strong 
battalions  in  the  field  of  battle,  and 
the  principle  oi  laissez  fairc  leading  to 
results  as  ruinous  as  the  most  odious 
monopolies  ;  the  great  manufacturers 
ruining  the  small,  and  the  great  mer- 
chants the  lesser;  usury  b3-degreesgain- 
ing  possession  of  the  soil,  — a  modern 
feudality  worse  than  the  old;  the  land- 
ed propert}^  burdened  bv  debt  to  above 
a  thousand  millions  (£40,000,000) ;  in- 
dependent artisans  giving  place  to  those 
AA'ho  are  mere  serfs;  capital  ingulfing 
itself  with  shameless  avidity  in  the 
most  perilous  undertakings  ;  all  inter- 
ests armed,  the  one  against  the  other  .' 
The  proprietor  of  vines  at  open  AA'ar 
Avith  the  proprietor  of  Avoods ;  the  rais- 
ers of  sugar  AA'ith  the  raisers  of  beet- 
root ;  the  colonies,  the  seaport  toAvns, 
Avith  the  manufacturers  in  the  interior ; 
the  provinces  of  the  north  against  the 
proAduces  of  the  south  ;  P)ordeaux 
against  Paris  ;  here  markets  overfloAV- 
ing  to  the  despair  of  the  capitalists, 
there  Avorkshops  shut  to  the  despair  of 
the  workmen  ;  commerce  turned  into 
a  struggle  of  legalised  frauds  and  un- 
derstood falsehood ;  the  nation  advanc- 
ing to  the  reconstruction  of  i'eudality, 
b}'  usury  ;  of  a  financial  oligarchy,  by 
credit ;  the  discoveries  of  science  turn- 
ed only  into  instruments  of  oppression; 
the  conquests  of  genius  over  nature  in- 
to arms  for  the  conflict ;  tyranny  mul- 
tiplied in  some  degree  by  the  very  mag- 
nitude of  progress  ! 

4.  "  Turn  to  the  AVorking  classes  : 
is  their  condition  more  encouraging? 
The  iwoUtaire  servant  of  a  master 
Avorkman  seeking,  on  a  crisis,  his 
bread  by  beggary  or  revolt ;  the  father 
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of  the  workman  going  at  sixty  years 
of  age  to  die  in  an  hospital ;  his 
daughter  at  sixteen  prostituting  her- 
self to  gain  a  livelihood  ;  his  son 
doomed  to  breathe  from  seven  years 
of  age  the  contaminated  air  of  great 
workshops,  to  add  to  the  earnings  of 
the  family  ;  the  heel  of  the  v:orkman, 
rendered  imjyrovidcnt  hy  viiscry,  be- 
coming horribly  fruitful,  and  the  ;jro- 
Utaires  menacing  the  kingdom  with 
an  inundation  of  beggars  !  Such  was 
the  material  condition  of  society.  On 
the  other  hand,  so  far  as  their  moral 
condition  was  concerned,  no  attach- 
ment to  traditions ;  the  spirit  of  in- 
(luiry,  denying  everything,  and  yet 
affirming  notliing,  and  acknowledging 
no  other  religion  but  tlie  love  of  gain. 
Marriage  made  a  matter  of  speculation, 
an  object  of  business, — a  sort  of  indus- 
trial speculation, — the  cheapest  way  of 
l)roviding  a  person  to  serve  in  a  shop. 
As  marriage,  though  contracted  in 
that  hideous  fashion,  was  declared  in- 
dissoluble by  law,  the  want  of  divorce 
was  in  Paris  and  all  the  great  towns 
almost  always  supplied  by  adultery. 
To  the  disorders  which  arose  in  families 
from  the  fragility  of  the  nuptial  tie, 
was  joined  the  unseemly  spectacle  of 
the  children  disputing  for  tlie  crumbs 
of  the  paternal  inheritance  with  each 
otliei-,  or  with  their  mother. 

5.  "In  the  working  classes,  the 
dissolution  of  families  proceeded  from 
a  different  cause,  but  one  still  more 
painful.  Money  among  them  was  the 
]nain  cause  of  prostitution.  Marriage 
being  among  the  'proletaircs  nothing 
but  an  increase  of  l)urdens,  and  liber- 
tinism an  etlbrt  to  escape  from  suffer- 
ing, poverty  came  in  a  manner  to  be 
linked  to  poverty;  misery  engendered 
concubinage,  and  concubinage  infanti- 
cide. If  the  children  Avere  spared,  it 
was  only  to  be  sent  at  the  most 
tender  age  to  manufactories,  where  the 
strength  of  the  liody  was  destroyed  by 
premature  and  excessive  labour,  and 
the  health  of  the  mind  destroyed  by 
the  contact  of  the  sexes.  There  you 
see  every  morning  at  five,  at  the  doors 
of  the  factories,  a  crowd  of  pale  sickly 
children,  with  downcast  eyes  and  livid 
cheeks,  walking  with  bent  backs,  like 


old  men.  The  social  system,  founded 
on  competition,  is  to  such  a  degree- 
cruel  and  insensate,  that  it  not  only 
stitles  the  intelligence  and  depraves 
the  disposition  of  the  poor  man's  child, 
but  it  even  withers  up  and  extin- 
guislies  in  them  the  principle  of  life. 
Hence  it  was  that  M.  Charles  Dupin 
said  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  that  out 
of  10,000  young  men  conscribed  in  the 
ten  chief  manufacturing  districts  of 
France,  8980  were  found  to  be  infinn 
or  deformed  ;  while  out  of  a  similar 
number  in  the  agricultural  districts 
there  were  only  4029." 

6.  Doubtless  it  would  be  unjust  to 
impute  the  whole  of  this  hideous  pic- 
ture to  the  Revolution.  Many  causes 
concurred  to  bring  such  a  state  of 
things  about ;  and  those  who  are  fami- 
liar with  the  social  state  of  our  prin- 
cipal manufacturing  cities,  will  find 
some  at  least  of  these  features,  with 
which  they  are  too  familiar.  The 
facts,  too,  brought  out  by  the  census 
of  Great  Britain  in  1851 — that  out  of 
one  hundred  children  born  in  j\Ian- 
chester  and  Liverpool  only  forty-nine 
and  a  half  survive  the  age  of  five 
years,  and  that  in  London  three-fifths 
of  the  persons  above  twenty  years  of 
age  have  been  born  elsewhere — lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  physical  con- 
sequences of  such  employment  and  ac- 
cumulation of  human  beings  are  nearly 
as  formidable  with  us  as  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Channel.*     But  still  this- 


"  In  Glasgow,  it  appears  from  the  admir- 
able statistical  tables  prepared  by  my  es- 
teemed friend  Dr  Strang,  that  in  the  years 
1853-1S54,  which  were  two  of  imcomnion 
prosperity,  the  deaths  of  children  under  five 
years  of  age  were  7046  and  (5079  respectively, 
the  registered  birtlis  only  7597  and  8735  iii 
these  years,  showing  a 'rate  of  mortality 
much  more  alarming  than  either  Manchester 
or  Liverpool.  There  is  reason  to  believe, 
however,  that  the  real  births  were  13,000; 
showing  still  the  deaths  under  five  years  of 
age  above  50  per  cent  of  the  whole.  "  With- 
out a  ('onstant  immigration  from  tlie  country," 
says  Dr  Strang,  "  into  the  city.  Glasgow,  in- 
stead of  continuing  a  city  of  jirogression, 
would  be  retrogressive  in  its  poimlation." — 
Social  and  Kconomic  Statistics  of  Glasyow, 
1855.  By  Dr  Strang.  Pp.  7-18.  The  regis- 
tration returns  for  1856  showed,  on  the  whole 
year,  52  per  cent  of  the  deaths  in  Glasgow  be- 
low five  years  (jf  age.  In  some  months  the 
proportion  was  as  high  as  CO  per  cent. 
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strikinp;  picture  of  the  state  of  France, 
after  two  successful  revolutions,  at 
least  demonstrates  that  such  social 
convulsions  have  no  tendency  to  rc- 
onovc  the  greatest  and  most  serious  of 
social  evils.  And  when  it  is  recol- 
lected how  large  a  portion  of  the  dark- 
est features  in  this  picture  is  ascribed 
by  the  Eepublican  historian  to  the 
desperate  effects  of  the  principle  of 
competition  pervading  all  classes,  it 
is  evident  that  they  must  very  much 
have  increased  them ;  for  the  principle 
of  revolution  is  to  introduce  absolute 
freedom  into  every  department  of  in- 
dustry; and  its  inevitable  eflect,  by 
diminishing  the  consumption  of  the 
rich,  is  to  lessen  the  demand  for  la- 
bour, and  increase  the  struggle  for 
employment  among  the  poor. 

7.  From  v.-hatever  cause  they  arose, 
the  social  evils  of  the  manufacturing 
classes  in  France  were  such,  in  the 
latter  months  of  the  year  1831,  that  a 
conAT.ilsion  had  plainly  become  inevi- 
table. Opinions  differed  among  eco- 
nomists as  to  the  causes  to  which  the 
inordinate  distress  was  owing.  Some, 
among  whom  was  the  celebrated  !M. 
Say,  had  the  courage  to  avow  that 
they  were  mainly  owing  to  the  frantic 
innovations  of  the  Constituent  Assem- 
bly, which,  by  destroying  all  guilds, 
fraternities,  and  associations  among 
the  working  classes,  had  added  ten- 
fold force  to  the  jjrinciple  of  competi- 
tion, and  left  isolated  destitute  work- 
men, Avithout  leaders  or  corporate 
funds,  to  maintain  a  hopeless  contest 
with  their  masters,  resting  on  the  re- 
sources of  realised  capital.  Others, 
who  were  called  the  St  Simonians, 
from  the  Duke  de  St  Simon,  their 
well-known  leader,  were  of  oj)inion 
that  the  capitalist  was  the  real  enemy 
of  the  workmen  equally  with  the  con- 
sumers of  their  produce,  and  that  tlie 
only  way  to  reinstate  labour  in  tlie 
rights  of  Avhich  it  had  been  defrauded 
was  to  get  quit  of  that  class  of  em- 
ployers altogether,  and  tlius  divide 
among  the  operatives  the  entire  pro- 
fits arising  from  the  sale  of  the  pro- 
duce of  their  labour.  As  this  system, 
however,   absolutely  required  an  ad- 

A'OL.  IV. 


vance  of  capital  while  the  work  was 
going  on,  M.  Enfantin,  the  present 
leader  of  that  sect,  published  a  pro- 
spectus of  an  elaborate  plan,  accord- 
ing to  which,  it  was  said,  by  meaus 
of  an  inconvertible  paper  money,  and 
myriads  of  shares  allotted  to  the\vork- 
men,  the  necessary  capital  might  be 
provided  in  the  mean  time  to  carry 
on  the  work  till  the  sales  came  in. 
This  project,  which  appeared  in  Le 
Globe  newspaper,  conducted  by  M. 
Chevalier,  a  great  advocate  of  these 
principles,  appeared  to  Government  so 
dangerous,  that  a  prosecution  was  in- 
stituted against  the  responsible  editor 
for  permitting  its  insertion.  In  Great 
Britain  it  has  experienced  a  much 
more  decided  check  than  from  the 
penalties  of  the  law,  by  having  been 
repeatedly  tried  and  always  failed. 
But  meanwhile  the  distress  in  Lyons 
became  so  excessive  that  distant  re- 
medies could  no  longer  be  thought  of. 
Instant  relief  was  required,  and  the 
people  loudly  demanded,  as  they  gen- 
erally do  in  such  cases,  a  forcible  in- 
terposition of  the  constituted  authori- 
ties to  fix  a  minimum,  below  which 
wages  should  not  be  permitted  to  fall, 
whatever  the  prices  of  the  produce 
might  be. 

8.  So  ignorant  were  both  the  civil 
and  military  authorities  in  Lyons,  at 
the  time,  of  the  principles  which 
should  regulate  their  conduct  on  such 
a  crisis,  that  they  went  into  these 
demands  of  the  workmen ;  and  a  meet- 
ing of  the  "  Prudhommes,"  a  sort  of 
synod  of  workmen,  called  by  General 
Roguet,  the  commander  of  the  garri- 
son, at  once  passed  a  resolution  in 
favour  of  the  fixing  of  a  minimum  for 
the  workmen's  wages.*  The  prefect 
of  the  city,  JM.  BouAner-Dumolard,  a 
well-meaning  and  humane,  but  weak 
and  partially  instructed  man,  immedi- 
ately adopted  this  principle,  and  on 
thelSth  October  called  a  meeting  of 
the  chamber  of  commerce,  and  mayors 

*  "  CoTisiderant  qu'il  est  de  notoriete  pub- 

lique    que    beanroup  de    fabrieants    paient 

reellemerit  des  facjorts  trop  minimes,  il  est 

utile  qu'un  torif  au  minimum  soit  fixe  pour 

I  le  prix  des  faqons."— Declaration,  11th  Oct. 

I  1851;  L.  Bl.-vnc,  iii.  33. 
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of  Lyons  and  the  three  adjoining  snh- 
nrhs,  at  which  it  was  agreed  tliat  the 
basis  of  the  proposed  tariff  should  be 
openly  debated  lietween  twenty-two 
Avorknien,  elected  by  that  class,  and  a 
like  number  of  masters,  appointed  by 
the  chamber  of  commerce,  which  was 
entirely  composed  of  the  masters.  This 
concession  to  the  principle  contended 
for  by  the  workmen  excited  great  alarm 
among  the  master  manufacturers  over 
all  France,  who  dreaded  the  fixing  of 
a  tariff  which  the  miserably  low  prices 
for  ever)'  species  of  manufactured  pro- 
duce would  render  them  unable  to 
f)ay.  The  workmen,  on  the  other 
land,  who  could  not  be  brought  to 
see  that  if  the  minimum  fixed  was 
more  than  the  masters  could  afford  to 
pay,  it  would  only  lead  to  their  own 
dismissal,  loudly  applauded  the  steps 
which  had  been  taken  ;  and  the  excite- 
ment among  them  had  already  become 
very  great  before  tlie  25th  October,  the 
day  fixed  for  the  discussion,  arrived. 

9.  On  that  day  the  appearance  of 
the  x^opiihation  was  such  as  to  excite 
the  most  serious  disquietude.  An  im- 
mense multitude  of  workmen  assem- 
bled on  the  heights  of  Croix-Rousse, 
where  they  principally  resided,  and 
silently  and  peaceably,  but  in  military 
array,  descended  through  the  town  to 
the  Place  Bellecour,  where  the  discus- 
sion was  to  go  on.  They  had  no  arms, 
but  a  huge  tricolor  flag  waved  in  the 
centre  of  the  column,  and  a  ribbon  in 
the  button-hole  indicated  the  leaders 
they  were  respectively  bound  to  obey. 
After  a  long  discussion,  a  tariff  was 
agreed  on,  and  signed  on  both  sides. 
The  joy  of  the  workmen  at  this  victory 
was  excessive;  their  houses  were  all 
illuminated  in  the  evening,  and  songs 
of  triumph  and  festivity  were  heard  in 
all  the  public -houses  on  the  night  of 
the  signature.  Proportionally  great 
was  the  dismay  among  the  masters, 
who  loudly  complained  that  the  whole 
thing  was  unwarranted  by  law;  that 
the  concession  on  the  part  of  their 
delegates  had  been  extorted  by  threats 
and  intimidation ;  and  that  those  dele- 
gates had  been  appointed  at  a  meeting 
af  masters  which  a  number  of  them 
had  not  attended,  and  by  tlie  proceed- 


ings of  which  they  were  not  bound. 
All  murmured  against  the  tariff.  Some 
refused  to  abide  by  it.  They  were 
prosecuted  for  their  refusal  before  the 
council  of  "  Prudhommes,"  and  decree 
went  against  them.  This  only  made 
matters  worse.  Tlie  general  discontent 
among  the  masters  went  on  increasing ; 
and  at  length,  on  November  10,  four 
hundred  of  the  principal  employers  of 
Lyons  signed  a  protest  against  the 
tariil",  and  declared  they  would  no 
longer  be  bound  by  it.  M.  Dumolard, 
upon  this,  saw  he  had  gone  too  far, 
and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  council  of 
"  Prudhommes,"  to  say  that  the  tariff 
had  not  the  force  of  law,  and  therefore 
was  not  obligator}^  except  on  such  as 
chose  to  abide  by  it.  At  the  same 
time  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at 
Paris  published  a  manifesto  against 
the  tariff  and  the  conduct  of  M.  Du- 
molard, and  Government  testified  its 
displeasure  at  what  had  been  done, 
and  recommended  that  the  tariff  should 
be  allowed  c[uietly  to  become  a  dead 
letter. 

10.  But  it  is  an  easier  matter  to  ex- 
cite the  hoj)es  and  passions  of  a  starv- 
ing multitude  than  to  allay  them  when 
once  excited.  The  murmurs  and  dis- 
content of  the  workmen  were  now  as 
loud  as  those  of  the  masters  had  for- 
meily  been,  and  a  review  of  the  na- 
tional guard  of  Lyons  on  the  20th 
November  brought  matters  to  a  crisis. 
Some,  and  they  were  the  richest  por- 
tion, were  clothed  in  the  splendid 
uniform  of  the  Restoration ;  the  legions 
from  the  poorer  quarters  were  arrayed 
in  the  humbler  garb  prescribed  in  the 
last  ordinances  of  Louis  Philippe.  This 
difference  gave  rise  to  sarcasms  and 
menaces,  and  everything  announced  a 
rapture  on  the  day  following.  The 
piefect  requested  an  interview  with 
General  Roguet ;  but  the  latter  had 
become  distrustful  of  him,  from  his 
leaning  to  the  popular  side,  and  re- 
fused to  see  him.  The  regular  troops 
in  Lyons  only  amounted  to  three  thou- 
sand men,  and  on  one  of  the  regiments 
(the  G6tli  of  the  line)  little  reliance 
could  be  placed.  Eouvier-Dumolard 
had  remonstrated  with  Government  on 
the  weakness  of  the  garrison,  but  his 
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representations  met  witli  no  attention. 
General  IJoguet  persisted  in  declaring 
that  his  measures  Avere  already  taken, 
that  there  was  nothing  to  fear ;  and 
the  mayor  of  the  Croix- Rousse  shared 
his  fatal  security.  Thus  nothing  Avas 
done  to  guard  against  the  approaching 
danger  but  to  station  guards  at  the 
five  gates  leading  from  the  Croix- 
Eousse  to  Lyons;  Avhile  the  work- 
men on  that  eminence  spent  the  night 
in  the  most  vigorous  preparations  for 
ii  decisive  coulict  on  the  succeeding 
day. 

11.  At  seven  in  the  morning  of  the 
21st,  some  hundred  silk-weavers  set 
out  from  the  Croix-Rousse,  and,  de- 
scending towards  Lyons,  began  forcibly 
to  eject  from  the  workshops  those  of 
the  workmen  who  had  agreed  to  take 
less  than  the  tariff.  They  were  met 
by  a  column  of  grenadiers  of  the  na- 
tional guard,  composed  of  the  masters ; 
and  as  they  refused  to  retire,  the  na- 
tional guard  fired,  and  eight  workmen 
fell  severely  wounded.  Upon  this  the 
body  retreated  hastily  to  Croix-Rousse, 
where  they  spread,  uttering  cries  of 
despair  through  the  streets  and  lanes. 
Immediately  a  frightful  tumult  arose. 
Everywhere  the  cry  was  heard,  "  Aux 
amies  !  on  assassine  nos  freres  !"  and 
■with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  furious 
combatants  issued  from  every  house, 
armed  with  sticks,  stones,  and  pitch- 
forks. More  effective  weapons,  how- 
ever, were  soon  found  in  the  muskets 
and  two  guns  of  the  national  guard, 
who  from  the  workmen's  quarters  of 
the  city-  all  joined  them.  Armed  by 
this  important  accession  of  force, 
the  insurgents  arrayed  themselves  in 
columns,  threw  up  barricades,  and 
again  descended  into  the  city,  pre- 
ceded by  a  banner,  bearing  the  words, 
which  are  sublime  from  the  intensity 
of  feeling  they  exhibited,  "  Yivre  en 
travaillant  on  mourir  en  combatant." 

12.  The  remainder  of  the  20th  was 
spent  in  vain  endeavours  on  the  part 
of  M.  Uumolard  and  General  Roguet 
to  effect  an  accommodation.  Tlic  work- 
men demanded  wages  which  the  mas- 
ters asserted  would  render  sales  on 
their  part  under  existing  circumstances 
impossible.     The  gcn/rale  beat  in  all 


quarters  of  the  town,  but  not  a  third 
of  the  national  guard  appeared,  and 
those  of  the  Croix-Rousse,  La  Guillo- 
tiere,  and  the  other  suburbs,  all  took 
part  with  the  insurgents.*  More  tliau 
half  of  the  entire  civic  force  of  Lyons 
had  joined  them  before  the  night  of 
the  21st,  and  of  sucli  as  had  not, 
nearly  the  whole  had  disappeared  and 
left  their  ranks.  The  prefect,  in  one 
of  the  i^arleys,  when  he  was  endeav- 
ouring to  persuade  the  workmen  to 
desist,  was  surrounded  and  made  pri- 
soner. General  Ordoiineau,  who  com- 
manded the  national  guard,  was  also 
captured  in  the  same  manner,  and  the 
insurgents  profited  by  that  circum- 
stance to  force  from  him  a  written 
order  to  the  only  battalion  of  that 
force  which  still  resisted,  to  retire  ; 
which  the}^  not  knowing  of  his  cap- 
tivity, immediately  did.  ]\Ieanwhile 
the  fire  of  the  national  guards  from  the 
heights  of  Croix-Rousse  on  the  streets 
below  was  so  violent,  that  the  regular 
troops  were  forced  to  retire,  leaving 
the  pavement  covered  with  their  dead. 
Towards  evening  ]\I.  Dumolard  and 
General  Ordonneau  were  liberated  by 
the  rebels,  in  hopes  that  they  might 
effect  an  accoraniodation ;  but  the 
thing  proved  impossible,  and  both 
parties  prepared,  during  the  night,  for 
a  decisive  conflict  on  the  mori-ow, 

13.  The  morning  of  the  22d  was 
ushered  in  with  mournful  presages  for 
the  inhabitants  of  Lyons.  The  dismal 
clang  of  the  tocsin  was  heard  from  the 
stee]de  of  St  Paul's,  the  geiu'ralc  beat 
in  all  the  streets,  and  the  whole  inhabi- 
tants repaired  to  their  different  rally- 
ing-points,  to  take  part  on  one  side  or 
another  in  the  approaching  conflict. 
At  two  in  the  morning  the  40th  regi- 
ment of  the  line  arrived  from  Trevoux, 
but  the  reinforcements  which  the  in- 
surgents received  were  nuich  more 
considerable.   The  sound  of  the  tocsin, 

-  "  Des  quatre  bataillons  de  la  Garde  Na- 
tionale  de  Lyon,  on  pent  a  poine  reunir  six 
cents  honinies,  —  deux  bataillons  presque 
euticrs,  (composes  en  majeure  partie  des 
ouvriers  des  quartiers  de  St  Georges  et  de  St 
Jean,  ]iasserent  dans  los  rangs  des  insurges, 
ainsi  que  ceux  de  la  Guillotifeie  et  de  la  Croix- 
\\o\\?,iiii."—Depi:chedu  Prefect,  22  Kov.  1831; 
Capefigue,  v.  -1:20. 
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the  discliargos  of  tho  cannon,  tlie  rattle 
of  the  niusketn-,  brought  the  whole 
•[wpulation  of  the  ncighliouring  towns 
and  villages  into  Lyons,  nianyof  wliom 
were  national  guards  with  their  arms, 
who  fortliwith  joined  the  insurgents. 
The  strife  soon  1)ecanie  general.  Gen- 
eral Rognet  established  a  battery  of 
guns  to  eomniand  tlie  bridges  IMorand 
and  Lafayette,  from  whence  multi- 
tudes Avere  pouring  out  of  the  Qnartier 
des  Brotteaux  into  Lyons,  and  for  some 
time  it  had  the  desired  effect  of  check- 
ing them.  But  meanwhile  the  whole 
city  was  in  insurrection,  and  the  re- 
gular troops,  stationed  in  force  on  a 
few  points,  found  themselves  suiTound- 
ed  by  Ijodies  of  insurgents  four  times 
their  own  number,  for  the  most  part 
composed  of  national  guards  as  skilful 
in  the  use  of  arms  as  themselves.  Cries 
of  "Vive  la  ItejmbUque / "  were  heard 
on  all  sides  :  from  having  been  social, 
the  insurrection  had  become  political. 
The  national  guards  on  the  side  of 
Government  gradually  slipped  away; 
before  evening  there  were  not  thirty 
around  their  standards.  The  troops  of 
the  line  in  some  instances  fraternised 
with,  and  refused  to  act  against  them  ; 
in  all,  they  opposed  only  a  languid  and 
reluctant  resistance.  They  could  not 
see  how  that  could  be  wrong  at  Lyons 
which  had  been  the  object  of  such  un- 
bounded eulogy  at  Paris  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  At  length,  towards  even- 
ing, the  troops  were  driven  back  at 
all  points  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  which 
their  chief  rightly  judged  was  unten- 
able, as  they  had  no  connnunications 
or  provisions.  Accordingly,  Roguet 
resolved  to  evacuate  the  city,  and  take 
a  position  on  some  of  the  adjoining 
heights,  there  to  await  reinforcements 
and  farther  orders.  The  insurgents 
tried  to  bar  the  retreat,  but  a  sustained 
fire  soon  dispersed  the  armed  multi- 
tude which  made  tin;  attempt.  Atten- 
uated by  fixtigue,  and  thinned  in  num- 
bers, but  still  maintaining  their  mili- 
tary aspect,  and  bearing  witli  them 
their  cannon  and  wounded,  the  troops 
arrived  at  midnight  at  Montessuy, 
where  they  took  up  a  position.  The 
insurgents  immediately  occupied  the 
Hotel  de  A^ille,  and  established  a  pro- 


visional  committee   for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  city. 

14.  The  first  intelligence  which  the 
Government  received  of  these  events- 
Avas  b)''  a  telegraphic  message,  which 
simply  announced  that  "  an  insurrec- 
tion has  broken  out  at  Lyons,  ami  the 
city  is  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents."" 
The  remainder  of  the  telegraphic  mes- 
sage was  illegible  from  fog.  The  ut- 
most alarm  immediately  seized  upon 
both  the  Government  and  the  people. 
In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  the  most 
alarming  rumours  were  in  circulation ; 
— that  tlie  insurrection  had  spread  like 
lightning  through  all  the  adjoining- 
towns  and  villages  ;  that  the  workmen 
of  St  Etienne,  Vienne,  and  Tarars  had 
united  Avith  those  of  Lyons  ;  that  dis- 
turbances had  broken  out  at  Grenoble 
and  Toulon,  and  that  Rouen  and  Bor- 
deaux Avere  prepared  to  folloAv  the  ex- 
ample. Such  was  the  general  panic 
that  the  Funds  fell  5  per  cent  in  a 
single  day.  But  Avhatever  apprehen- 
sions were  felt  by  the  Government,  no- 
vacillation  or  Avant  of  resolution  ap- 
peared in  their  measures.  A  Cabinet 
C'ouncil  was  immediately  held,  at 
AA'hich  M.  Casimir  Perier  exhibited  the 
utmost  irritation  at  the  revolt,  and' 
called  for  the  most  vigorous  measure;? 
for  its  repression.  i\Iarshal  Soult,  Avho, 
as  War  Minister,  AA-as  present,  declared, 
"  that  he  Avould  engage  to  prcA'ent  the 
movement  from  proceeding  farther,  if" 
clothed  AAdtli  sufficient  poAvers.  He 
should  be  authorised  to  assemble  suf- 
ficient forces  round  Lyons :  they  should 
march  instantl}^  ui)on  that  city,  so  as 
not  to  give  it  time  to  knoAV  Avhat  it 
Avas  about.  An  old  soldier  himself, 
he  Avould  not  spare  his  person  ;  he 
Avould  speak  to  the  regiments, — he 
AA'ould  restore  their  courage.  The  more 
force  there  Avas  displa3^ed,  the  less 
blood  Avould  be  shed.  In  order  to  give 
an  air  of  clemency  to  the  proceeding, 
the  Prince-Royal  should  accompany 
Marshal  Soult,  that  measures  of  mercj' 
might  reflect  their  lustre  on  the 
Crown."  This  Avise  adA'ice  AA-as  unani- 
mously agreed  to :  it  Avas  determined 
to  giA-e  no  terms  to  the  rebels,  but  in- 
sist on  unconditional  surrender ;  and 
orders  were   immediately  despatched 
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by  the  tclegrapli  for  all  tlie  troops 
Avitliiii  fifty  miles  of  Lyons  to  con- 
verge with  the  utmost  expedition  to- 
wards that  city,  and  join  General 
Koguet  in  position  before  it. 

15.  ]\Iean while  Lyons  exhibited  a 
spectacle  perhaps  unique  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  The  prefect  had 
remained  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  when 
the  troops  withdrew,  with  the  laud- 
able design  of  being  a  check  upon  the 
insurgents,  by  whom  he  was  much  be- 
loved. The  real  power,  however,  re- 
sided with  them,  as  he  had  no  force, 
civil  or  military,  at  his  disposal ;  and 
to  their  honour  be  it  said,  no  acts  of 
outrage  or  disorder  disgraced  the  vic- 
tory of  the  people.  They  even  went 
so  far  as  to  station  guards  and  senti- 
nels at  all  the  important  points  to  pre- 
serve order,  and  aid  in  transporting 
the  wounded  of  both  sides  to  the  hos- 
pitals. They  seemed  to  have  no  defi- 
nite or  ulterior  object  in  view,  but, 
like  the  Yen  deans,  thought  the  vic- 
tory was  gained,  and  nothing  remained 
to  do  when  the  enemy  was  driven  out 
■of  their  streets.  The  prefect  still  is- 
sued his  orders  from  the  Hotel  de 
Yille,  which  were  generally  obeyed, 
though,  as  might  be  supposed,  they 
were  such  as  accorded  with  the  wishes 
of  the  workmen  ;  and  he  engaged  to 
■exert  his  influence  to  the  uttermost  to 
obtain  the  restoration  of  the  tariff,  and 
an  advance  in  the  wages  of  labour. 

16.  But  this  pleasing  illusion  was 
of  short  duration.  General  Eoguet 
had  already  collected  seven  thousand 
men  in  his  camp  at  jMontessuy,  when 
the  telegraph  announced  to  him  the 
vigorous  resolutions  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Reinforcements  rapidly  poured 
in  on  all  sides.  On  the  evening  of  the 
2d  December,  forty  thousand  men, 
with  one  hundred  pieces  of  cannon, 
w'ere  collected  round  Lyons,  and  at 
midnight  of  the  3d  a  salvo  of  artillery 
announced  the  arrival  of  the  Prince- 
Royal  and  Marshal  Soult  at  the  camp. 
The  Marshal  spoke  in  severe  terms  to 
the  regiments  which  had  failed  in  their 
duty,  and  published  a  proclamation  to 
the  citizens,  ordering  instant  submis- 
sion and  the  delivery  of  all  arms.  Re- 
sistance was  hopeless  in  presence  of  so 


great  a  force,  and  on  the  day  following 
the  Marshal  made  his  entrance  at  the 
head  of  his  troops,  with  drums  beat- 
ing, anatches  lighted,  bayonets  fixed, 
and  sabres  drawn,  in  the  midst  of  all 
the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war. 
Stupified  and  terrified,  the  Avorkmen 
attempted  no  resistance,  and  the  most 
decisive  measures  were  immediately 
adopted  to  break  their  power.  The 
disarming  was  instantly  and  rigorous- 
ly enforced,  the  national  guard  dis- 
banded, a  garrison  of  twenty  thousand 
men  stationed  in  the  town,  and  the 
Groix-Rousse,  where  the  insurrection 
had  begun,  surrounded  by  a  gh'dle  of 
forts,  armed  with  mortars.  M.  Dumo- 
lard  was  censured,  his  resignation  ac- 
cepted, and  a  new  prefect  appointed  of 
firm  character,  and  entirely  devoted  to 
the  existing  Government.'*' 

17.  So  ignorant  were  the  most  sagaci- 
ous politicians  in  France  at  that  period 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  social  evils 
which  then  pressed  upon  the  country, 
and  were  destined  in  the  end  to  lead  to 
such  frightful  results,  that  the  public 
mind  was  entirely  relieved  when  it  was 
discovered  what  the  insurrection  really 
was  directed  against.  "  It  is  nothing," 
said  the  organs  of  Government;  "it 
is  o\\\y  a  dispute  between  masters  and 
workmen  about  their  wages."  "As- 
sured," said  the  Journal  des  Dchats, 
"of  external  peace,  surrounded  by  a 

*  Tlie  terrible  results  of  the  attempt  on  the 
part  of  M.  Dumolard  to  interfere,  by  positive 
enactment,  in  regulating  the  -wages  of  labour, 
demonstrates  the  extreme  danger  of  any  sucli 
interposition  on  the  part  of  those  invested 
■with  authority.  Such  dangers  are  by  no 
means  unknown  in  this  country.  Tlie  author 
has  been  repeatedly  urged,  during  strikes  and 
periods  of  mercantile  depression,  by  the  cot- 
ton-spinners, colliers,  iron-miners,  and  iron- 
moulders  of  Lanarkshire,  to  interpose  his 
authority  as  chief  magistrate  of  tlie  coimty  to 
a  certain  rate  of  wages,  or  to  accept  a  sub- 
mission on  the  part  of  the  workmen  to  fix 
wliat  they  should  be.  He  always  declined, 
however, 'upon  the  grounds— 1.  that  lie  had 
no  power  to  lix  wages  ;  "2.  That  if  he  had  the 
]iower  he  would  not  exercise  it,  because  if  he 
lixed  the  rate  too  low,  it  wouhl  do  the  work- 
men no  good;  if  too  high,  it  would  lead  to 
their  being  dismissed,  and  the  works  being 
closed,  and  thus  essentially  injure  them.  The 
distress  on  which  the  applications  were  found- 
ed, has  been  often  as  great  in  his  experience 
in  Glasgow  as  it  was  in  Lyons  in  1831,  when 
M.  Dumolard  sanctioned  the  tariff. 
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powovful  army  united  under  the  trico- 
lor flag,  tlic  Governnicnt  have  no  canse 
to  apprehend  anything  from  tliis  in- 
surrection but  local  and  private  suller- 
ing — very  serious,  without  doubt,  but 
■which  -will  be  lessened  by  tlie  force  of 
legal  repression."  The  Chamber  of 
T)cj)uties  presented  an  address  to  the 
King,  in  which  they  said :  "  We  hasten 
to  lay  before  your  Majesty  the  unani- 
mous wish  of  the  depnties  of  France, 
that  you  should  oppose  to  these  de- 
plorable excesses  the  whole  power  of 
the  laws.  Personal  security  has  been 
violently  attacked,  property  menaced 
in  its  principle,  the  liberty  of  induslTiy 
threatened  with  destruction,  the  voice 
of  the  magistrates  disregarded.  These 
disorders  must  instantly  cease,  such 
attempts  must  be  energetically  repress- 
ed. Entire  France  is  wounded  in  the 
attack  made  on  the  rights  of  all  in  the 
persons  of  some  citizens  ;  it  owes  them 
a  decisive  protection."  There  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  tliese  words  ; 
but  it  is  singular  that  it  had  never  oc- 
curred to  the  Legislature,  Avhen  they 
overturned  the  Government  of  Charles 
X.,  that  the  example  then  so  general- 
1}-  applauded  might  be  repeated,  and 
under  circumstances  of  general  dis- 
ti-ess,  when  it  was  likely  to  be  more 
readily  embraced  by  the  great  body  of 
the  working  classes.  The  evils  now  so 
nmch  contemned  as  a  "mei-e  dispute 
between  masters  and  workmen  about 
wages,"  within  seventeen  years  after- 
wards overturned  the  throne  of  Louis 
Pliilippe,  and  convulsed  every  mon- 
archy in  Europe !  One  of  tlie  most 
curious  and  instructive  lessons  which 
history  teaches  is  tlie  entire  formation 
of  general  opinion  in  all  ranks  by  pre- 
sent events,  and  the  impossibility  of 
getting  the  great  majority  of  men 
cither  to  reflect  upon  the  past  or  anti- 
cijiate  the  future. 

18.  Tlie  Republicans  were  much 
more  alive  to  tlie  signs  of  the  times. 
AVithout  dis(juieting  themselves  more 
than  the  burgher  representatives  in  the 
Legislature  with  the  causes  of  the  gen- 
eral distress  or  the  means  of  obviating 
it,  they  were  content  to  take  the  ex- 
isting suffering  as  it  stood,  and  to 
jnake  use  of  it  as  a  pov.erful  engine  to 


I  overturn  the  Oovei-nment.  They  ar- 
cordinglv  set  themselves  vigorously  to 
work  to  improve  their  present  advan- 
tages, both  in  the  press  and  the  Legis- 
lature. On  January  2,  M.  Armaxi> 
Caiihel,  in  the  National,  openly  de- 
clared for  a  republic ;  and  a  few  days, 
after,  M.  Gahnier  Pages  entered  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  avowedly  to  sup- 
port the  same  principle.  Tlie  former 
of  these  men  bore  too  conspicuous  a 
part  in  the  disturbances  Avhich  ensued 
ill  the  course  of  the  year,  not  to  dc^ 
serve  a  place  in  contemporary  history. 
His  appearance  and  manners,  his  erect 
stature,  piercing  eye,  and  intrepid  air, 
bespoke  rather  the  soldier  than  the 
civilian,  and  his  early  life  had  been 
passed  in  camps.  An  officer  under  the- 
Restoration,  he  had  been  faithless  to 
his  oaths,  and  joined  in  the  conspiracy 
of  Befort;  repeatedly  tried  before 
courts-martial  for  accession  to  plots, 
he  had  escaped  them  all ;  a  refugee  in.: 
Spain,  he  had  borne  arms  there  against 
the  white  flag.  Upon  the  ruin  of  the 
Peninsular  republicans  by  the  Frencli 
invasion  of  1823,  he  came  to  Paris, 
where  he  gained  a  livelihood  by  writ- 
ing for  the  most  violent  democratic 
journals,  and  soon  acquired  a  reputa- 
tion by  the  vigour  of  his  ideas  and  the- 
fearlessness  of  his  language.  Irony 
and  sarcasm  were  his  favourite  wea- 
pons, and  these  lie  wielded  with  tre- 
mendous effect.  He  did  little  to  de- 
fend his  own  principles ;  he  took  them 
for  granted,  and  bent  the  whole  force- 
of  his  intellect  to  Avitlier  and  cnisli  his 
adversaries.  His  writings  exhibit  little 
information,  and  no  traces  of  origi- 
nality of  thought,  but  great  vigour  and 
capacity  in  individual  encounter.  A 
political  dispute  with  him  was  like  a. 
single  coml)at,  in  which  he  freely  ha- 
zarded his  own  life,  and  sought  only 
to  destroy  that  of  his  adversary.  But 
though  this  turn  of  mind  deprives  his- 
writings  of  all  value  for  future  times, 
or  as  a  magazine  of  thought,  they  only 
rendered  them  the  more  attractive  ta 
the  present,  with  wliich  a  dispute  of 
persons  is  always  more  exciting  than 
one  of  principles,  and  which  is  ever 
happy  to  ste])  from  a  strife  of  partie.-i 
into  a  duel  of  individuals. 
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19.  Garniep.  Pages  was  in  all  these 
respects  the  very  reverse  of  Armand 
Carrel,  and  as  well  fitted  to  Avin  the 
suffrages  of  an  adverse  legislature  as 
the  latter  was  to  excite  the  passions 
of  concordant  democracy.  His  youth 
had  been  spent  in  assiduous  industry, 
the  happy  consec^uence  often  of  appa- 
rently rigorous  fortune,  which  had 
compelled  him  early  in  life  to  exer- 
tion. From  the  outset,  however,  he 
was  set  on  great  things ;  the  ordinary 
advantages  of  wealth  or  station  had 
fur  him  no  charm.  "  Do  you  take  care 
of  our  fortune,"  said  he  to  his  brother ; 
"  I  will  labour  for  the  glory  of  our 
name."  Such  energy  and  elevated  ob- 
jects were  not  long,  as  they  seldom 
are,  of  meeting  with  their  rew^ard ;  and 
his  entry  into  the  Chamber  brought 
him  into  the  theatre  where  his  pecu- 
liar talents  had  their  most  appropriate 
field  for  exertion.  A  long  habit  of  close 
attention,  great  j)ractical  acquaintance 
with  men,  a  temper  proof  against  all 
the  acerbities  of  strife,  a  ready  elocu- 
tion, and  remarkable  facility  of  expres- 
sion, without  any  of  the  highest  powers 
of  eloquence,  rendered  him  eminently 
qualified  to  contend  in  the  Chamber 
Avith  a  hostile  majority.  Many  men 
had  been  heard  there  more  qualified  to 
bear  down  opposition  by  the  torrent  of 
eloquence;  none  more  fitted  to  disarm 
opposition  by  the  charm  of  manner  and 
the  tact  of  expression.  Though  a  de- 
cided Republican  in  his  ideas,  and  the 
avowed  organ  of  that  party  in  the  As- 
sembly, he  never  rose  without  com- 
manding the  attention  of  all  parties ; 
and  his  bland  manner  and  moderate 
ideas  Avent  far  to  detach  the  cause  of  a 
commonwealth  from  the  bloody  images 
Avith  Avhich  it  had  been  associated  by 
the  Reign  of  Terror. 

20.  Under  the  direction  of  those 
able  leaders,  the  republican  party 
soon  made  itself  felt  both  in  tlie 
Chamber  and  the  public  press.  Sev- 
eral journals,  particularly  the  For- 
tune, the  Revolution,  the  Movement, 
the  National,  openly  advocated  their 
most  decided  ideas,  and  declaimed  in- 
cessantly against  the  extravagance  of 
the  Court,  and  the  entire  departure  of  ', 
the  King  from  the  principles  Avhich  j 


had  placed  him  upon  the  throne.  ]\r. 
de  Cormenin  in  an  especial  manner 
excelled  in  this  guerilla  Avarfare,  Avhich 
Avas  the  more  attractive  to  the  multi- 
tude that  it  Avas  levelled  at  individ- 
uals, not  directed  against  principles. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  the  extra- 
vagance and  insatiable  demands  of 
the  courtiers  afforded  him  too  fair  a 
subject  of  declamation.  The  civil  list 
brought  forAA'ard  by  Ministers  pro- 
posed to  settle  no  less  than  18,535,500 
francs  (£748,000)  a-year  on  the  King: 
a  sum,  said  the  Republicans,  thirty- 
seven  times  as  large  as  that  settled 
on  Napoleon  as  First  Consul,  and  a 
hundred  and  forty-eight  times  as  large 
as  the  salary  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  enor- 
mity of  this  gi-ant  AA'as  the  more  con- 
spicuous from  the  circumstance  that 
the  private  fortune  of  the  King,  de- 
rived from  the  noble  restoration  of  it 
by  Charles  X.,  Avhich  he  had  not 
blended  Avith  the  property  of  the 
CroAA'n,  in  terms  of  the  laAv  of  8th  No- 
vember 1814,  amounted  to  no  less  than 
2,500,000  francs  yearly  (i'100,000), 
besides  4,000,000  (£160,000)  a-year 
from  lands  and  forests. 

21.  To  complete  the  picture  of  the 
results  of  the  rule  of  the  Citizen  King, 
there  appeared  at  the  same  time  a  no- 
tice from  one  of  the  boards  of  charity 
in  Paris,  to  the  effect  that  "24,000 
persons  on  the  lists  of  the  poor  in 
the  tAA'elfth  arrondissement  alone  Avere 
Avithout  either  bread  or  clothing." 
Already  tlie  people  began  to  contrast 
the  extravagance  of  the  establishment 
of  the  revolutionary  Avith  the  economy 
of  that  of  the  legitimist  monarch  ;  and 
it  (lid  not  escape  obserA^ation  that  the 
charges  of  the  chapel-royal  Avore  ten 
times  gi-eater  than  they  had  been  un- 
der Charles  X.,  though  no  one  ac- 
cused Louis  Philippe  of  being  priej^t- 
ridden ;  that  though  he  enjoyed  ex- 
cellent health,  tlie  apothecaries'  bill 
was  stated  at  80,000  francs  (£3200) 
yearly,  being  cpiadrnple  that  of  the 
gouty  and  decrepit  Louis  XVIII.  ; 
that  300  liorses  Avere  set  doAvn  at  1000 
croAA-ns  a-head,  being  tAvice  the  salary 
of  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council  or 
the  Institute :  that  the  alloAvancc  for 
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the  personal  service  of  the  King  was 
3,773,000  francs  (£150,000)  a-ycar, 
tliougli  lie  affected  a  philosophic  con- 
tempt for  all  physical  enjoyments ; 
and  that  the  civil  list  of  Charles  X. 
never  exceeded  11,500,000  francs 
(£450,000),  though  it  was  charged 
with  numerous  expenses  thrown  on 
the  nation  by  his  successor.  So  great 
was  the  clamour,  that  though  the 
Ministers  carried  their  grant  to  the 
King,  no  less  than  180  members  of 
the  (Jliamber  protested  with  Odillon 
Barrot  against  so  extravagant  a  waste 
of  the  public  money,  and  107  actually 
voted  against  the  "^grant.  The  truth 
was,  that  the  King  personally  was 
not  addicted,  as  many  of  his  ancestors 
had  been,  to  any  great  expenses,  but 
he  was  surrounded  by  needy  support- 
ers, whose  demands  could  not  be  re- 
fused :  and  France  now  began  to 
waken  to  the  disagreeable  truth,  that 
the  more  democratic  an  old  govern- 
ment is,  the  greater  become  its  ex- 
penses ;  and  that  a  throne  surrounded 
by  republican  institutions,  in  reality 
means  a  throne  surrounded  by  repub- 
lican mendicants. 


I      22.  These  extravagant  charges  for 
!  tlie   royal   household  w^ere    the   ones 
i  most  likely  to  irritate  the  peojjle ;  but 
j  in    reality   they   constituted    a   very 
I  small  part  of  the  national  cxpendi- 
j  ture.     The  great  bulk  of  it  was  oc- 
casioned by  the  vast  additions  made 
I  to   the   strength   of   the   anny ;    and 
I  they  Avere  so  considerable,   that   the 
estimated    expenditure    of    the    j^ear 
was  stated  by  the  Minister  of  Fin- 
ance   at   above    1,100,000,000   francs 
(£44,000,000),    being    greatly    above 
that  of  the  last  year  of  Charles  X,, 
which  had   been   987,000,000   francs 
only.*'      M.    Lafitte    boasted   in    the 
Chamber,    that   in   the    first  mouths 
of  the  year  1832  France  would  have 
500,000  regular  troops  and  1,000,000 
national  guards  under  arms,  besides 
all   the   fortresses   armed  and  provi- 
sioned ;  and  so  she  had,  but  the  cost 
occasioned  an   enormous  addition  to 
the  public  expenditure,  which  greatly 
swelled  the   general   cliscontent.      In 
truth,  the  expense  Avas  unavoidable, 
and  v,'as  the  necessary  consequence  of 
the  change  of  government.    The  over- 
throw of  Charles  X.   had  excited  a 


The  budget  of  the  year  1S32 

was  thus  stated  by  the  Jlinister  of  Finance : — 

Recettes. 

Francs. 

Contributions  directes, 

353,136,909 

Additionelle, 

1,077,000 

Timbre  et  domaines,     . 

19S,2-J5,000 

Bois 

18,000,000 

Douaues, 

60,910,000 

Contributions  indirectes. 

171,000,000 

Postes,   .... 

34,290,000 

Loteiie,  .... 

8,000 

Salines  et  mines,    . 

23,185,882 

Moyeiis  extraordinaires, 

148,498,207 

1,110,323,058  or  £44,750,000 


Depenses.  Francs. 

Dette  consolidee, 215,768,242 

Flotante  pensions,  (fee, 129,686,061 

Dotations 17,228,417 


Justice, 
Etrangeres  affaires, 
Instruction  publique,     . 
Inteiieur,       .... 
Commerce  et  travaux  publics, 

Guerre, 

Marine, 

Finances, 

Administration  du  revenu  public, 
Rembour.semerits, . 


18,374,700 
6,9.39,700 

36,327,883 

3,880,600 

122.894,589 

309,030,400 

65,172,900 

24,156,900 
114,750,4.33 

42,989,445 


1,106,618,270  or  £44,240,000 
—Ann.  Hist.,  xv.  06-99  (Doe.  Hist.) 

The  actual  receipts  were  1,064,031,296  francs,  and  the  expenditure  1,174,620,757  francs. 
Tlic  army  numbered  339,273  men.— Stat u^tiquc  de  la  France. 
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spirit,  botli  in  France  and  the  adjoin- 
ing states,  which  the  new  Govern- 
ment, how  anxious  soever,  was  un- 
able to  control.  The  revolution  in 
Belgium,  the  democratic  movements 
in  Switzerland,  the  attack  of  the  re- 
publicans on  Spain,  the  overthrow  of 
the  government  in  Hesse-Cassel,  had 
entirely  done  away  with  the  prestige 
in  favour  of  Louis  Philippe  which  at 
first  existed  at  the  Continental  courts, 
from  his  having  interposed  between 
them  and  a  general  convulsion.  They 
doubted  now,  not  his  inclination,  but 
his  ability  to  restrain  the  movement, 
and  all  were  rapidly  arming  in  their 
own  defence.  Prussia  took  up  arms 
to  defend  her  provinces  on  the  Rhine, 
Austria  to  protect  her  possessions  in 
Italy,  Russia  to  overawe  the  malcon- 
tents on  the  Vistula.  France  was 
placed  by  its  owni  act  in  a  state  of 
antagonism  with  all  Europe:  its  in- 
habitants had  already  discovered  that 
though  revolutions  may  be  very  ex- 
citing things,  they  are  very  expensive ; 
and  that  a  people  which  plays  the 
part  of  knocker-down  and  putter-up 
of  kings  must  be  content  to  pay  the 
charges  contingent  on  the  assmnption 
of  such  a  character. 

23.  So  general  was  the  discontent 
excited  by  these  circmnstances,  that 
it  led  to  various  plots  among  the  Re- 
publicans in  different  parts  of  France. 
One,  called  the  conspiracy  of  Notre 
Dame,  consisted  in  an  attempt,  made 
by  a  dozen  desperadoes,  to  set  fire  to 
that  venerable  pile,  as  a  signal,  it  was 
supposed,  for  a  general  insurrection  in 
the  capital.  The  flames  took  effect,  and 
Avere  with  difliculty  extinguished.  One 
of  the  incendiaries,  arrested  on  the 
.spot,  being  interrogated  as  to  his  pro- 
fession, answered,  "An  emeutier." 
Twelve  persons  were  seized  in  the  ca- 
thedral under  tlie  most  suspicious  cir- 
-cumstanccs,  but  five  only  Avere  con- 
victed, and  that  merely  of  the  minor 
offence  of  concealing  a  conspiracy, 
which  was  only  punisliable  with  iin- 
l>risonment.  It  appeared  on  the  trial 
that  the  police  had  been  warned,  and 
taken  no  steps  to  ])revent  it.  Shortly 
after,  a  more  seiious  conspiracy  was 
discovered,  the  centre  of  which  was  in 


the  Rue  Prouvaires,  in  which  some 
partisans  of  the  Royalists  and  leaders 
of  the  Napoleonists  were  engaged.  The 
object  of  the  conspu-ators,  who  were 
said  to  be  connected  with  extensive  ra- 
mifications in  the  neighbouring  towns, 
was  to  march  on  the  Tuileries  and  over- 
turn the  Government.  The  police  had 
information  all  along  from  some  ti'ai- 
tors  in  the  plot  of  Avhat  was  going  on, 
but  they  allowed  it  to  proceed  till  the 
designs  of  the  leaders  were  approach- 
i]ig  maturity.  They  then  acted,  and 
with  such  effect,  that  the  chiefs,  in 
number  about  two  hundred,  were  ar- 
rested at  their  place  of  meeting  in  the 
Rue  Prouvaires  at  midnight,  after  some 
resistance,  in  which  a  sergeant  of  police 
was  killed  and  several  of  the  conspir- 
ators wounded.  Paris  was  astonished 
next  morning  by  the  report  of  so  con- 
siderable an  arrest  during  the  night, 
and  the  ringleaders  were  tried  and  con- 
victed some  months  afterwards. 

24.  These  alarming  symptoms  in 
Paris  were  re-echoed  by  equally  threat- 
ening notices  from  the  provinces.  At 
Toulon,  Strasbourg,  and  Grenoble,  there 
had,  during  the  whole  winter,  been  re- 
peated altercations  between  the  mili- 
tary and  the  citizens,  in  which  it  was 
observed  that  the  national  guard  gen- 
erally took  part  with  the  latter.  At 
length,  in  the  middle  of  March,  mat- 
ters came  to  a  crisis  in  the  latter  city. 
A  foolish  dispute  had  got  up  there  be- 
tween the  prefect  and  citizens  about  a 
masquerade  of  children  and  a  masked 
ball,  which  he,  dreading  ulterior  de- 
signs, had  prohibited.*  Great  discon- 
tent existed  at  this  act  of  authority,  and 
cries  of  "A  bad  j^refect  1  "  were  heard 
in  the  streets,  Avhere  groups  of  mur- 
muring and  threatening  malcontents 
were  soon  formed.  The  prefe(;t,  alarm- 
ed at  these  appearances,  called  out  the 
military,  and  the  gCnCraU  beat  to  as- 
semble the  national  guard ;  but,  as 
usual  at  that  time,  none  obeyed  the 
summons.      Upon   this,    orders  Avere 

*  Three  of  tl)e  figures  in  the  masquerade 
were  iiiciint  to  represent  the  hudgct,  and  two 
supiiUmrnta)-yhv.Ogct!i:  a  circumstance  which 
suflicicntly  proved  the  political  cliaracter  of 
tlie  procession,  but  at  which  any  man  of  sense, 
so  as  matters  did  not  go  farther,  would  only 
have  laughed. 
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given  to  the  military  to  clear  the 
streets.  They  advanced  accordingly, 
with  fixed  bayonets,  and  several  of  the 
mob  received  wounds  from  that  wea- 
pon before  the  assemblage  was  dis- 
persed. No  great  mischief  had  been 
done  on  either  side,  but  in  the  excited 
state  of  men's  minds,  extreme  indig- 
nation arose  among  the  people.  The 
whole  inhabitants  rose,  and  were  join- 
ed by  vast  multitudes  from  the  coun- 
try; and  soon  the  prefect,  whose  firm- 
ness in  presence  of  danger  was  not 
eipial  to  his  rashness  in  provoking  it, 
was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  his  hotel, 
and  the  soldiers,  to  avoid  a  collision, 
were  confined  to  their  barracks.  The 
national  guard  joined  the  msurgeuts  ; 
the  city  for  two  days  was  in  their  pos- 
session. Such  was  the  threatening 
aspect  of  alfairs  that  General  Hulot, 
who  arrived  with  a  regiment  of  dra- 
goons and  a  battery  of  cannon  from 
Lyons,  deemed  it  expedient  to  with- 
draw the  obnoxious  regiment  from  the 
city,  which  at  length  apx)eased  the  tu- 
mult. 

25.  These  repeated  outbreaks  in  so 
many  different  places  soon  after  each 
other,  convinced  Casimir  Perier  both 
of  the  futility  of  the  National  Guard 
as  any  security  against  popular  dis- 
turbances, and  of  the  necessity  of  pre- 
senting some  object  of  external  interest 
to  the  French,  to  prevent  them  from 
perpetually  brooiiing  over  their  in- 
ternal grievances.  In  Flandei-s,  the 
avowed  object  of  French  predilection 
and  ambition,  any  hostile  expedition 
was  coerced  by  the  jealous  alliance  of 
England,  and  the  open  hostility  of 
Prussia,  whose  battalions  were  assem- 
Ijling  in  warlike  attitude  on  the  banks 
of  the  Meuse.  Itah'-,  therefore,  was 
the  quarter  where  an  exciting  and  in- 
teresting eniption  could  with  least  risk 
be  made ;  and  although  it  could  not  of 
course  be  attempted  AN-ithout  awaken- 
ing the  jealousy  of  Austria,  yet  her 
hostility  was  less  to  be  dreaded  than 
that  of  England  and  Prussia,  and  her 
finances  and  military  preparations  were 
not  in  such  a  state  as  to  render  it  pro- 
bable tliat  in  any  event  she  Avould 
actually  draw  the  sword.  An  expedi- 
tion to  Italy  was  therefore  resolved  on, 


in  the  double  view  of  presei\ting  a  dis- 
traction to  Fi-ench  thought  at  home, 
and  counteracting  Austrian  influence 
abroad  ;  and  Ancona  was  the  place  to 
which  it  was  determined  to  send  the 
expeditionary  force. 

26.  The  situation  of  Italy  at  this 
period  was  such,  it  must  be  confessed, 
as  to  invite,  and  in  a  manner  justify, 
such  an  intervention.  Its  inhabitants 
had  never  lecovered  the  shock  of  the 
revolution  of  July,  and  such  had  been 
the  agitation  in  the  Roman  States  in 
particular,  that,  on  the  requisition  of 
the  Papal  Government,  the  Austrians 
had,  in  the  spring  of  1831,  moved  a 
body  of  troops  into  the  Romagna,  and 
JNIarshal  Firmont,  A\-ith  20,000  men, 
occupied  Bologna.  The  French  Gov- 
ernment had  remonstrated  against  that 
step  ;  but  its  military  preparations 
were  at  that  period  too  incomplete  to 
admit  of  any  ulterior  measure,  and 
the  Austrian  troops  remained  for  some 
time  in  the  Legations,  where  their  pre- 
sence, though  not  openly  resisted,  was 
a  perpetual  cause  of  irritation  and  dis- 
content. Tranquillity  being  apparent- 
ly restored,  they  withdrew  ;  but  re- 
mained in  such  a  jjosition  near  the 
frontiers  as  showed  a  manifest  inten- 
tion of  returning,  should  their  presence 
be  required.  Aware  that  this  state  of 
things  could  not  long  continue  with- 
out inducing  a  rupture  between  them, 
France  and  Austria,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  other  powers,  by  a  joint 
note  on  May  21,  1831,  invited  his 
Holiness  to  appease  the  discontents  of 
his  subjects  by  introducing  among 
them  some  of  the  reforms  which  were 
most  ardently  desired  and  seemed 
most  reasonable.  These  were,  that 
provincial  assemblies,  elected  by  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  popular  choice,  should 
lie  established  to  regulate  local  con- 
cerns ;  that  a  central  junta  should  be 
organised  to  rcA-ise  the  administrative 
departments  of  the  Government ;  that 
laymen  should  be  admitted  to  all  its 
offices  ;  and  a  council  of  state  appoint- 
ed, composed  of  the  most  respectable 
and  eminent  men  in  the  nation. 

27.  How  reasonable  soever  these 
demands  may  a]ipear  to  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  the  actions  of  a  consti- 
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tutioDal  government,  they  were  fur 
from  meeting  the  views  of  t]ie  Holy 
See,  which  was  desirous,  above  all 
things,  of  retaining  the  administration 
of  affairs  in  the  hands  of  the  ecclesi- 
astics, and  excluding  every  approach 
to  popular  control.  Accordingly,  al- 
though the  Pontifical  Court  declared 
its  willingness  to  make  every  conces- 
sion which  could  reasonably  be  desired, 
yet  the  changes  made,  which  were 
expressed  as  done  ex  liroprio  motu, 
were  far  from  satisfying  the  general 
AA-ish  ;  chiefly  because,  though  provin- 
cial assemblies  Avere  established,  their 
members  Avere  chosen,  not  by  popular 
election,  but  by  the  governors  of  pro- 
A'inces,  and  laymen  Avere  excluded  from 
the  government  of  the  Legations.  The 
public  discontent,  accordingly,  so  far 
from  being  appeased,  Avent  on  continu- 
ally increasing.  At  length  matters 
reached  such  a  crisis,  and  the  disturb- 
ances in  the  Legations  Avere  so  threat- 
ening, that,  on  the  10th  January  1832, 
the  Papal  Government  announced  to 
the  ambassadors  of  the  fiA'e  powers  the 
resolution  they  had  taken  of  marching 
troops  into  the  Legations,  and  disarm- 
ing the  civic  guards.  England  strongly 
disapproved  this  stej),  but  it  Avas  cor- 
dially approved  by  the  other  powers  ; 
and  strange  to  say,  the  French  am- 
bassador, M.  de  St  Aulaire,  expressed 
his  entire  acquiescence  in  it.*  !Not- 
Avithstanding  these  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstances, the  inhabitants  of  Rom- 
agna  Avere  in  such  a  state  of  excitement 
that  they  resolved  on  resistance.  A 
conflict  took  place  on  the  plains  of 
Cesena,  Avhicli  the  insurgents,  3000 
strong,  though  they  liad  only  three 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  the  Pontifical 
troops  Avere  double  their  numl.ier,  main- 
tained Avith  great  courage  ;  but  they 

*  "S'il  firriA-ait,"  disait  I'ambassadeur  de 
France,  >I.  de  St  Aulaire,  "que  dans  Icur 
mission  toute  pacifique,  les  troupes  executant 
les  ordres  de  leur  souverain  rencontrassent 
Tuie  resistance  coupable,  et  que  quelques 
factieux  osassent  comniencer  une  guerre 
civile  aussi  insensee  dans  son  but  que  funeste 
dans  ses  resultats,  le  soussigne  nc  fait  aueinie 
difliculte  a  declarer  que  ces  honnnes  seraient 
consideres  comme  les  i)lus  dangereux  enneiuis 
de  la  paix  generale,  par  le  Gouvernement 
Francais."— .Vo^?  da  3/".  de.  St  Aulaire,  lOtli 
January  1832 ;  Loui-s  Blanc,  iii.  1S2. 


were  at  length  routed,  and  the  victori- 
ous soldiers,  pursuing  the  fugitives, 
made  their  Avay  into  Forli,  Avhich 
underAvent  all  the  horrors  of  a  town 
taken  by  assault.  Soon  after  Ravenna 
was  occupied  by  the  Pope's  troojjs, 
the  passage  of  the  Bastia  Avas  forced, 
and  t]ie  Avhole  sea-coast  of  the  Adriatic 
fell  into  their  hands. 

28.  The  civic  guards  and  insurgents 
upon  these  disasters  retired  to  Bologna, 
AA'here  they  concentrated  from  all  quar- 
ters. Their  position  and  numbers 
Avere  there  so  threatening  that  the 
Pontifical  generals  did  not  cleem  them- 
selves strong  enough  to  hazard  an 
attack  without  external  aid,  and  they 
applied  to  Count  Radetsky,  governor 
of  Milan,  for  assistance  accordingly. 
The  Austrian  general,  in  obedience  to 
the  orders  of  his  Court,  and  in  accor- 
dance Avith  a  secret  convention  previ- 
ously concluded  Avith  the  Court  of 
Rome,  lost  no  time  in  complying  Avith 
the  request ;  and  on  28th  January 
6000  Imperialists,  under  General  Gra- 
boAvsky,  entered  Bologna,  Avhere  they 
Avere  next  day  followed  by  3000  of  the- 
Pontifical  troops.  These  forces  Avere 
so  considerable  as  to  render  resistance 
hopeless,  and  forcibly  re-establish  tran- 
quillity in  the  Papal  States  to  the 
north  of  the  Apennines.  But  in  doing 
so  it  roused  a  ncAV  storm  to  the  north 
of  the  Alps,  and  it  soon  appeared  that 
the  peace  of  Europe  Avas  put  in  im- 
minent hazard  by  this  intervention. 

29.  Casimir  Perier  had  long  had  his 
eye  on  the  disturbances  in  Italy,  both 
from  jealousy  of  Austria  and  the  Avisli 
to  present  an  object  of  counter-irri- 
tation to  the  discontent  of  France  ; 
and  the  occupation  of  Bologna  by  the 
Austrians  appeared  to  him  to  present 
a  favourable  opportunity  for  interven- 
tion. His  designs  Avere  taken  Avith 
decision,  secrecy,  and  skill.  The  Suf- 
frein  ship  of  the  line  and  two  frigates 
Avere  immediately  fitteil  out  for  sea, 
and  2500  men,  under  Col.  Combe,  em- 
barked on  board  them,  Avith  orders  to 
proceed  Avith  all  possible  expedition 
to  Ancona  and  occupy  that  town  ; 
while  at  tlie  same  time  General  Cubi- 
eres,  Avho  Avas  to  command  the  expedi- 
tion, Avas  despatched  to  Rome  to  pre- 
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pare  the  Cabinet  of  the  Vatican  for  the 
invasion  of  their  territory.  Some  ac- 
eidental  delays  retarded  the  journey 
of  General  Cubieres ;  and  on  the  other 
liand,  the  expedition  met  with  so  fav- 
ourable a  passage  that  it  arrived  first 
in  the  Roman  States.  On  the  22d 
February,  at  daybreak,  three  strange 
vessels  were  descried  from  the  walls  of 
Ancona,  which  soon  hoisted  French 
colours  and  made  straight  for  the 
mole.  France  being  a  friendly  power, 
they  were  admitted  without  suspicion 
into  the  harbour,  and  they  instantly 
landed  the  troops,  to  the  unbounded 
astonishment  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
made  straight  for  the  citadel,  of  which 
they  required  the  immediate  surrender. 
The  governor  in  vain  demanded  some 
respite  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
this  occupation  was  or  was  not  autho- 
rised by  his  Government.  Col.  Combe, 
a  resolute  veteran  of  the  school  of  Na- 
poleon, would  admit  of  no  delaj',  and 
threatened  an  immediate  assault  if  the 
]ilace  was  not  instantly  surrendered. 
The  governor,  being  wholly  unpre- 
pared, was  in  no  condition  to  resist, 
and  he  accordingly  capitulated.  The 
troops  immediately  entered,  and  the 
tricolor  tlag  was  hoisted  from  the  cita^ 
del,  while  the  Austrian  standards  were 
seen  only  three  leagues  distant  in  the 
I^lains. 

.30.  No  words  can  describe  the  aston- 
ishment in  Italy,  and  the  indignation 
of  the  Papal  Government,  when  these 
events  were  made  known.  General 
Cubieres  arrived  at  Rome  two  hours 
after  the  intelligence  had  been  receiv- 
ed, and  lie  experienced  the  first  burst 
of  the  Pope's  indignation.  "  There 
has  been  notliing  like  this  since  the 
days  of  the  Saracens,"  were  the  first 
words  he  uttered.  "  We  have  only 
imitated  the  Austrians,"  replied  M.  de 
St  Aulaire  :  "  they  occupied,  and  we 
occupied."  Though  tliere  was  much 
truth  in  this  rejoinder,  yet  it  afforded 
little  consolation  to  the  Government  of 
the  Vatican  that  their  territory  had  in 
this  manner  become  the  object  of  a 
double  occupation  by  the  tramontane 
states ;  and  they  accordingly  transmit- 
ted a  very  angry  note  on  the  subject  to 
the  Cabinet  of  the  Tuileries,  and  for 


some  time  the  attitude  of  the  Court 
of  Rome  as  well  as  of  the  Cabinet  of 
Vienna  was  VQiy  hostile.  The  storm, 
however,  blew  over  :  neither  state  was 
as  yet  prepared  for  war,  and  the  Aus- 
trians were  satisfied,  or  feigned  to  be 
so,  with  the  assurance  that  a  temporary 
occupation  by  a  limited  number  of 
troops  was  alone  intended.  In  Italy  the 
descent  of  the  French,  and  the  sight  of 
the  tricolor  Hag,  excited  the  most  un- 
bounded transports.  It  was  imme- 
diately displayed  from  every  window 
in  Ancona :  the  state  jjrisons  were 
forthwith  thrown  open,  and  the  cap- 
tives liberated ;  and  the  people,  frater- 
nising in  the  coffee-houses  and  the 
streets  with  the  French  soldiers,  sur- 
rendered themselves  for  a  brief  season 
to  the  pleasing  illusion  of  Italian  in- 
dependence. 

31.  The  excitement  of  these  events, 
external  and  internal,  was  cut  short  in 
Paris,  in  the  end  of  :March  1832,  by 
the  appearance  of  a  domestic  enemy 
more  formidable  than  any  foreign  foe. 
The  Cholera  had  for  some  months 
past  been  making  strides  from  Asia 
through  the  east  of  Europe,  and  its  re- 
gular progress,  like  that  of  civilisation, 
from  east  to  west,  gave  too  certain  as- 
surance that  it  would  soon  make  its 
appearance  even  in  the  states  next  the 
Atlantic.  This  anticipation  was  not 
long  of  being  realised.  On  the  29th 
March  the  commissary  of  police  an- 
nounced, in  the  middle  of  a  ball  at  the 
Opera,  the  sinister  intelligence—  "  The 
cholera  is  in  Paris ; "  and  this  was 
sliortly  after  followed  by  the  publica- 
tion of  an  official  bulletin  confirming 
the  intelligence,  and  declaring  that  the 
cases  in  the  hospitals  already  amount- 
ed to  twentv-six.  Indescribable  was 
the  terror  which  this  announcement 
produced.  The  advance  of  the  terrible 
unknown  epidemic  across  Russia,  Po- 
land, and  Germany,  had  been  watched 
Avith  intense  anxiety,  and  rumour  had 
even  exaggerated  the  terrors  of  its  ap- 
proach. In  truth,  they  were  sufficiently 
formidable  without  any  addition  from 
the  power  of  imagination.  The  dread- 
ful disease,  springing  apparently  from 
the  liot  marshes  of  the  Nile  or  the 
Gancres,  advanced  with  ceaseless  march 
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tlirougli  the  air,  unchecked  either  by 
the  skill  of  man  or  the  force  of  nature. 
Keither  a  long  tra(,'t  of  Avind  blowing 
from  the  west,  nor  the  utmost  sanitary 
or  police  precautions  in  all  the  realms 
over  which  it  had  passed,  could  arrest 
its  dreaded  approach.  The  journals  of 
St  Petersburg,  JMoscow,  and  Constan- 
tinople, Avere  filled  at  the  same  time 
with  the  details  of  its  devastation,  the 
terrors  of  its  advent.  They  were  ere 
long  too  fatally  verified.  A  few  ven- 
tured the  first  day  to  discredit  the 
report,  but  it  was  soon  ascertained  to 
be  too  true.  On  the  very  next  day  the 
deaths  amounted  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty;  and  the  police,  by  whom  the 
scourge  had  long  been  expected,  and 
who  had  taken  every  precaution  against 
it,  issued  the  most  urgent  proclama- 
tions, enjoining  implicit  and  instant 
obedience  to  the  sanitary  regulations 
which  had  been  promulgated. 

32.  In  Paris,  as  in  all  other  places 
which  it  has  visited,  the  symptoms  of 
this  terrible  epidemic  baffled  alike  the 
eiforts  of  medical  skill,  the  anticipa- 
tions of  reason,  and  the  deductions 
of  experience.  To  all  appearance  the 
l)oison  came  through  the  air,  and  was 
inhaled,  in  the  first  instance  at  least, 
by  the  lungs ;  yet  how  was  this  recon- 
cilable with  its  constant  progress  from 
east  to  west,  in  opposition  to  the  wind, 
which  in  all  the  states  of  western  Eu- 
rope blows  two  hundred  and  fifty  days 
in  the  year,  and  nearly  all  the  autumn 
and  winter,  from  west  to  east  ?  The 
character  of  the  disease,  and  the  local- 
ities in  which  it  sometimes  appeared 
with  most  virulence,  led  to  the  gen- 
eral belief  that  filth,  and  impurity 
of  water  or  air,  were  most  likely  to 
aggravate  it :  but  although  many  facts 
apparently  supporting  this  opinion 
very  generally  occurred,  yet  others  of 
a  directly  opposite  character  Avere  not 
long  of  showing  themselves  ;  and  in 
many  places,  Avhile  the  filthiest  and 
worst -aired  quarters  of  cities  escaped 
almost  untouched,  the  pestilence  seized 
with  most  virulence  on  those  who  dwelt 
in  the  most  cleanly  and  well-aired.* 

■*  In  Glasgow,  where  cholera  has  broken 
out  three  times  with  great  violence,  these 
contrafiictory  symptoms  have  been  clearly 


33.  The  first  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease seemed  to  indicate  the  existence 
of  some  poisonous  or  deleterious  mat- 
ter in  the  system,  Avhich  nature  was 
making  an  ettbrt  to  throAv  otf ;  yet  the 
mode  of  treatment  which  has  uniformly 
proved  most  successful  to  arrest  at  least 
the  premonitory  symptoms,  are  laudan- 
um, or  other  binding  medicine,  which 
might  retain  the  poison  in  it.  Its 
sudden  advent,  and  its  appearance 
among  many  different  persons  in  dif- 
ferent places  at  the  same  time,  clearly 
demonstrates  that  it  is  at  first  epi- 
demic, and  not  merely  transmitted, 
like  the  plagaie,  by  contact :  yet  sub- 
seqiient  experience  has  everyAvhere 
brought  to  light  many  facts  Avhich 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is,  in  its 
later  stages  at  least,  contagious.     It 

evinced.  In  1S4S,  Avhich  was  its  second ^ 
visit,  Avhile  the  low  and  ill-aired  districts, 
abounding  Avith  filth  and  the  loAvest  lodging- 
houses,  crowded  Avith  Irish,  were  almost  un- 
touched, the  highest,  richest,  and  best-aired 
part  of  the  city,  that  of  Blythswood  Hill,  had 
one  or  more  deaths  in  everj'  house.  The  A-ast 
influence  of  intoxication  in  predisposing  to 
the  reception  of  the  poison  Avas  clearly  proved 
by  the  fact,  that  after  having  been  three 
Aveeks  in  the  city,  the  deaths  had  not  risen, 
on  30th  December  1S47,  to  more  than  30  or 
40  a -day:  but  on  2d  Januaiy,  after  the 
drunkenness  of  the  New  Year,  they  at  once 
rose  to  239.  The  deaths  in  the  three  years  of 
the  epidemic  Avere : 


•^ 

Deaths. 

Population. 

1S32, 

3005 

210,000 

1848, 

3777 

320,000 

1853, 

4612 

400,000 

— Strang's  Vital  Statistics  of  Glasgov,  p.  0. 

In  Paris  the  same  strange  and  unexpected 
results  appeared : — "  A  Passy,  ou  I'air  est  si 
pur,  le  nombre  des  deces  s'eleva  a  26  par 
1000  habitans,  tandis  qu'il  y  eut  a  peine  16 
morts  par  1000  habitans  dans  I'atmosphfere 
empestee  de  Montfaucon.  Parmi  les  com- 
munes rurales,  si  quelques  villages  remar- 
quables  par  leur  salubrite,  tels  queChatenay, 
Vitry,  Chabellon,  eurent  en  point  de  choler- 
iques,  d'autres  qui  se  trouvaient  dans  les 
memes  conditions,  tels  que  Saint  Ouen,  Fon- 
tenay,  Louis-Bois,  Asniferes,  Puteaiix,  comp- 
tferent  de  35  a  50  morts  sur  1000  habitans. 
Certaines  professions  jugoes  niortelles  se 
trouvl?rent  privik'giees,  c'est  ainsi  que  panni 
les  ouvriei-s  employ^  a  dissequer  des  ani- 
maux  en  putrefaction,  pas  un  ne  fut  serieuse- 
nicnt  menace."— L.  Blanc,  iii.  223.  Add  to 
this,  that  in  the  epidemic  of  1854,  out  of  2600 
persons  employed  in  cleaning  out  the  drains 
and  common  sewers  in  London,  not  one  took 
the  cholera,  Avhile  its  ravages  Avere  great  in 
some  of  the  most  salubrious  parts  of  the  me- 
tropolis. 
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is  not  surprising  that  a  pestilence 
attended  with  such  strange  and  con- 
tradictory sjanptonis  should  for  long 
hatiie  medical  skill,  and  give  rise  to 
more  than  even  the  usual  amount  of 
difference  of  opinion  among  medical 
men.  They  have  at  length,  however, 
it  is  believed,  very  generally  united 
in  the  opinion  that  it  is  first  induced 
by  an  atmospheric  iniluence,  though 
rather  one  connected  with  electricity 
than  what  is  inhaled  by  the  lungs  ; 
that  it  is  both  epidemic  and  contagi- 
ous; that  filth  and  insalubrious  air 
aggi-avate  the  disease,  by  weakening 
the  frames  of  those  exposed  to  its  in- 
fluence, not  producing  itself;  that 
mental  depression,  or  the  reaction  of 
intoxication,  powerfully  predisposes  for 
its  reception  ;  and  that  medical  skill, 
though  all-powerful  in  arresting  it  in 
its  commencement,  has  very  little  in- 
fluence in  its  later  stages,  and  is  effi- 
cacious rather  by  aiding  the  patient 
to  survive  the  malady  than  by  subdu- 
ing itself. 

34.  AMien  this  terrible  pestilence 
first  made  its  appearance  in  Moscow, 
St  Petersburg,  and  Berlin,  the  sudden- 
ness of  its  spread,  and  the  symptoms 
of  violent  bowel-complaint  with  which 
it  always  commenced,  gave  rise  to  im- 
mediate suspicion  of  the  food  or  water 
xised  having  been  poisoned,  and  serious 
disturbances  took  place  in  consecjuence. 
The  same  thing  occurred  on  its  first 
appearance  in  Paris.  To  increase  the 
panic  occasioned  by  the  natural  symp- 
toms of  the  disease,  and  pervert  it  to 
political  purposes,  some  abandoned 
wretches  there  were  said  to  have  put 
poison  into  the  public  wells  and  foun- 
tains, and  a  police  magistrate  in  Paris 
liad  the  infiituation  to  publish  a  pro- 
clamation on  the  subject.  The  conse- 
quences might  easily  have  been  foi'e- 
seen.  The  populace  rose  in  crowds  in 
the  thickly  -  peopled  quarters  of  the 
city,  seized  upon  the  persons  whom 
they  suspected  of  being  implicated  in 
these  atrocities,  and  proceeded  to  exe- 
cute what  they  deemed  justice  upon 
them  with  their  own  hands.  Two  men, 
suspected  of  being  poisoners,  having 
been  arrested  in  the  Faubourg  St  An"^ 
toine,  and  sent  under  a  guard  to  the 


Hotel  de  Yille,  the  mob  defied  the 
police,  seized  the  su[)posed  oflenders, 
and  threw  one  into  the  Seine.  Two 
others  were  only  rescued  from  death 
by  the  courageous  eftbrts  of  the  Muni- 
cipal Guard,  which  extricated  them 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  populace  as 
they  were  stringing  them  up  to  the 
street  lamps.  The  horrors  of  the  Re- 
volution seemed  to  be  recommencing 
through  the  eff'ects  of  one  of  the  most 
awful  visitations  of  Providence. 

35.  Yet  were  the  terrors  of  that 
mournful  time  really  so  gi'eat  as  to 
require  no  addition  at  the  hands  of 
man.  In  the  densel3^-peopled  quarters 
of  the  city,  where  the  ravages  of  the 
pestilence  Avere  greatest,  the  appear- 
ances which  Boccaccio  has  immortal- 
ised in  Italy,  and  Defoe  in  England, 
were  again  exhibited.  The  deaths  in- 
creased with  frightful  rapidity,  and  b}^ 
the  9th  April  they  had  risen  to  86-i 
a-day,  of  whom  nearly  a  half  Avere  in 
public  hospitals.  So  great  a  mortality, 
which  was  chiefly  produced  in  limited, 
quarters  of  the  city,  diffused  univer- 
sal consternation.  Terror  seized  upon 
every  one  ;  the  most  ordinar}^  and 
harmless  occupations  of  life  became 
suspected,  and  were  jirohibited.  A 
rumour  got  up  that  the  scavengers 
spread  the  epidemic  from  their  fre- 
quent contact  with  filth  ;  they  Avere 
chased  in  consequence  from  the  Avorst 
parts  of  the  city,  and  the  streets  were 
choked  Avith  dunghills,  Avhich  no  one 
ventured  to  remove.  The  theatres,  by 
public  command,  remained  open  ;  but 
the  actors,  a  thing  unheard  of  in  Paris, 
played  to  empt3''  benches.  The  usual 
litters  for  carrying  patients  to  tlie  pub- 
lic hospitals  could  no  longer  suttice, 
and  seven  hundred  men  were  employed 
in  constructing  ncAv  ones ;  but  none 
could  be  found  to  carry  them.  The 
artillery  Avaggons  upon  this  Avere  put 
in  requisition  to  collect  the  dead,  and 
remove  the  living  to  their  places  of 
treatment ;  but  the  mournful  sound 
of  the  Avheels  froze  every  heart  Avith 
horror,  as  they  passed  along  at  night 
tlirough  the  deserted  streets,  and  the 
jolting  of  the  Avheels  caused  the  dead 
bodies  to  burst,  and  a  frightful  line 
of  putrid  matter  marked  the  track  of 
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the  wheels.  At  last  the  terror  became 
such  that  no  one  was  to  be  seen  in  the 
streets  but  those  who  were  engaged  in 
tending  the  living  or  burying  the  dead. 
Funerals,  even  of  the  most  respected 
persons,  were  conducted  without  pomp 
or  attendants,  generally  at  daybreak. 
Tlie  dead  among  the  poor  were  thrown 
into  the  graves  with  their  clothes  on 
without  ceremony  of  any  sort,  as  on 
the  field  of  battle.  In  the  general 
danger,  as  in  all  similar  emergencies, 
.selfishness  prevailed  in  the  generality 
of  men  over  the  generous  atfections  ; 
and  the  great  majority,  in  terror  for 
their  owai  lives,  became  callous  to  the 
.sufferings  of  others,  or  failed  in  the 
ordinary  duties  of  humanity  and  do- 
mestic life.* 

36.  Yet  were  there  some  noble  ex- 
ceptions, and  which,  in  the  extremitj'' 
of  danger,  vindicated  the  character  of 
human  nature.  The  King  and  royal 
family  set  an  honourable  example. 
Unlike  too  many  of  the  higher  ranks, 
they  did  not  leave  Paris  on  the  out- 
break of  the  epidemic,  but  remained 
at  their  post,  assuaging  suffering  by 
their  cares,  lessening  terror  by  their 
example.  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  ac- 
companied by  ;M.  Casimir  Perier,  vis- 
ited in  person  the  cholera  hospitals, 

^  Tlie  deaths  in  Paris,  in  the  first  fortnight 
of  the  epidemic,  were  a.s  follows  :— 

Date.  Deaths. 

March  31,         ....  128 

April   1, 79 

„      2 ICS 

„      3, 212 

„       4, 242 

,,5, 351 

„       tJ, 416 

„       7, 582 

.,       S, 769 

„       9, 864 

„     10, 848 

.,11, 769 

„     12, 728 

„     13, 816 

„     14, 692 

Total,     .        .        .     7664 
— CAPEFiGtE,   vi.   882;    Moniteur,  April  15, 
1832. 

Ill  April,  12,700  persons  died.  The  epi- 
demic lasted  one  himdred  and  eighty-nine 
daj's  in  Paris,  during  which  the  rejiorted 
deaths  were  18,402,  but  the  real  number  was 
probably  a  half  greater.  Tlie  population  of 
Paris  at  this  period  was  960,000.— L.  Blanc, 
iii.  237;  and  Sto.tistiqv.e  de  la  France  (Popu- 
lation), 87. 


and'  the  latter  there  contracted  the 
malady  of  which  he  afterwards  died. 
Immense  were  the  sums  devoted  by 
the  public  bodies  and  the  affluent 
classes  towards  arresting  the  progress 
of  the  disease.  The  police  expended 
in  less  than  a  month  19,915  francs 
(£795)  in  carriages,  for  the  convey- 
ance of  medical  men  from  one  .sick- 
bed to  another.  Five  thousand  ra- 
tions of  rice  M^ere  distributed  a-day 
among  the  convalescent  at  the  expense 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  Numerous 
splendid  gifts  were  bestowed  by  in- 
dividuals on  the  hospitals,  to  enable 
them  to  acconmiodate  the  sick;  the 
medical  jjrofcssion  of  all  ages  evinced 
that  generous  zeal  and  courageous  de- 
votion which  its  members  never  fail 
to  evince  on  similar  occasions;  and 
the  Sisters  of  Charity,  whose  numbers 
seemed  to  multiply  with  the  demand 
for  their  services,  were  everywhere  to 
be  seen  aiding  the  recovery  of  the  con- 
valescent, or  smoothing  the  pillow  of 
the  dying.  Only  two  unworthy  acts 
signalised  that  period  of  general  bene- 
ficence. The  Archbishop  of  Paris  had 
offered  his  country  house  of  Conflans 
as  an  hospital  for  the  use  of  the  con- 
valescent ;  it  was  refused  by  the  Coun- 
cil-General of  the  Department,  because 
that  prelate  had  said  that  the  cholera 
was  a  visitation  of  Heaven  on  Paris 
for  the  Revolution  of  July.  The 
Duchess  de  Berri,  through  M.  de  Cha- 
teaubriand, had  sent  12,000  francs 
(£480)  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of 
Paris,  but  it  was  refused  by  order  of 
M.  Montalivet,  the  JMinister  of  the 
Interior  !  Conscience  makes  cowards 
of  us  all ;  and  so  did  it  shake  the  mind 
of  Louis  Philippe,  that  he  saw  a  poli- 
tical move  in  the  offer  of  an  aged  arch- 
bishop, worthy  of  St  Charles  Roromco, 
and  in  the  gift  of  a  young  princess  to 
the  suffering  poor  of  a  city,  where  she 
had  formerly  appeared  as  a  vision  of 
felicity,  adorned  with  flowers,  and  sur- 
rounded by  admiration.* 

*  M.  (le  Chateaubriand,  in  an  admirable 
pamphlet  on  this  strange  refusal,  made  these 
remarks,  as  just  as  they  are  eloquent: — "Ce 
qu'a  fait  Madame  la  Dueliesse  de  Berri  est 
frangais,  ce  que  j'ai  fait  en  sou  nom  est  fran- 
qais,  tout  de  grand  jour  ct  la  tOte  liaute.  Le 
nom  de  la  veuve  que  ses  ennemis  n'ont  pre- 
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37.  Tlic  period  of  alarm  felt  for  the 
cholera  at  Paris  was  signalised  by  the 
death  of  two  very  eminent  men,  who, 
however,  were  not  carried  off  by  that 
pestilence — M.  Casimir  Perier,  and  U. 
Cuvier  the  innnortal  naturalist.  The 
former  of  these  persons,  who  was  of  a 
very  nervous  and  excitable  tempera- 
ment, had  never  recovered  the  dolor- 
ous impression  which  the  visit  to  the 
cholera  hospital  with  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  had  produced.  He  had  been 
in  feeble  health  before  ;  and  the  anx- 
ieties consequent  on  his  situation  as 
Prime  Minister  had  preyed  upon  his 
mind,  and,  like  ]\Ir  Canning,  brought 
on  a  febrile  irritable  state  of  the  sys- 
tem, Avhich  proved  fatal.  Shortly  be- 
fore his  death  he  had  an  interview  with 
M.  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  the  Russian  ambas- 
sador, who  having  made  use  of  the  ex- 
pression, "The  Emperor,  my  master, 
docs  not  wish ,"  "Tell  your  mas- 
ter," said  he,  interrupting  him,  "that 
France  has  no  orders  to  receive,  and 
that  as  long  as  Casimir  Perier  lives, 
she  will  take  counsel  only  of  her 
honour."  These  words  were  pro- 
nounced with  extreme  animation  and 
a  flushed  countenance.  He  sank  down 
immediately  after,  exhausted,  in  his 
arm-chair,  and,  looking  at  his  feeble 
limbs,  he  exclaimed,  ' '  Ah  !  I  am 
gone;  they  have  killed  me."  His 
malady  appearing  hopeless,  'M.  de 
Montalivet  was,  by  an  ordonnance 
dated  17th  April,  appointed,  ad  in- 
terim, Minister  of  the  Interior  and 
President  of  the  Council ;  and  on  the 
]  6th  May  he  breathed  his  last.  On  the 
same  day  Cuvier  expired.  A  splendid 
funeral  was  accorded  to  the  Prime 
Jklinister,  at  which  ]\I.  Ptoyer  Collard 
pronounced  an  elo(juent  cloge  on  the 
departed  Premier.  M.  Cuvier  sank 
almost  unnoticed  into  the  grave  ;  no 
political  passions  or  selfish  interests 
celebrated  his  funeral  obsequies.  To 
which  tomb  will   pilgrims  in  future 

nonce  que  pour  le  honnir  tie  lenrs  calomnies, 
eclate  enfin  publiquemeiit  d'une  maniere 
digne  d'clle.  La  premibre  fois  que  la  mfere 
du  Due  de  Boixleaux  fait  entendre  la  voix 
depuis  qu'elle  est  bannie  ce  n'est  pas  pourre- 
claraer  un  trone,  c'est  jxjur  offrir  quelques 
secours  a  dcs  infortune3."^^HATEACBRiAND, 
(Euvres,  xviii.  'JST. 


times  resort — that  of  the  forgottcMY 
Prime  Minister,  or  of  the  immortal 
philosopher  ? 

38.  But  although  Casimir  Perier  did 
not  live  long  enough  to  engrave  his 
name  in  a  durable  manner  on  the 
tablets  of  French  history,  yet  was  he 
a  remarkable  man,  and  Avorthy  of  a 
place  in  the  gallery  of  historic  por- 
traits. A  banker  and  manufacturer 
by  profession,  and  in  possession  of  a 
large  fortune  made  by  these  means,  he 
became  a  Liberal  and  a  revolutionist, 
from  the  natural  desire  of  persons  of 
that  description  to  obtain  a  lead  in 
jHiblic  affairs.  His  mercantile  inter- 
ests, however,  which  suffered  severely 
from  the  commercial  crisis  which  en- 
sued on  the  fall  of  Charles  X.,  taught 
him  the  2iecessity  of  peace  to  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  trading  interests 
of  his  country.  To  this  object  his 
efforts  were  mainh'-  directed,  this  was 
the  leading  principle  of  his  policy. 
The  expedition  to  Ancona  was  an 
exceptional  measure  contrary  to  his 
usual  system,  suggested  by  the  neces- 
sity of  presenting  some  object  of  exter- 
nal excitement  to  the  heated  imagina- 
tions and  real  sufferings  of  the  French 
people,  so  as  to  draw  off  their  atten- 
tion from  domestic  evils.  His  mind^ 
however,  was  bold,  his  vision  clear,  his 
temper  warm,  his  disposition  ardent. 
A  civilian  by  accident,  he  was  a  soldier 
by  nature,  and  a  hero  in  character. 
He  made  head  against  the  serious  con- 
vulsions which  occurred  during  his  ad- 
ministration with  a  vigour  worthy  of 
the  highest  admiration.  Had  he  been 
the  minister  of  Charles  X.  instead  of 
Polignac,  he  would  have  met  the  re- 
volt as  he  did  that  at  Lyons,  and  the 
elder  branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon 
would  in  all  probability  have  been 
still  on  the  throne.  He  sank  at  last 
under  the  irritation  produced  by  the 
clear  perception  he  had  obtained  of 
tlie  vanity  of  all  his  triumphs.  He- 
died  under  the  mournful  conviction 
that  revolutions  brought  about  by 
force  do  nothing  but  retard  the  ad- 
vance of  freedom,  and  that  the  minis- 
ter who  is  called  to  rule  an  insurgent 
people  is  speedily  compelled  to  have 
recourse  to  more  severe  measures  of 
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coercion  than  those  to  the  exercise  of 
which  he  owed  his  elevation. 

39.  The  divided  state  of  opinion  in 
France,  and  the  open  resistance  in 
many  places  of  the  Republicans  to  the 
Government,  led  at  this  period  to  a 
very  singular  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  Legitimist  party,  attended  by  the 
most  romantic  incidents.  Ever  since 
they  had  been  assigned  Holyrood  House 
at  Edinburgh  as  a  residence  by  the  cold 
and  prudent  policy  of  the  English  Gov- 
ernment, the  sad  court  of  Charles  X. 
tliere  had  been  divided  into  two  par- 
ties, such  as  usually  in  such  cases  are 
to  be  found  in  the  councils  of  exiled 
princes.  The  one,  taught  by  experi- 
ence, was  prudent,  cautious,  and  de- 
sirous to  await  the  course  of  events ; 
the  second,  ardent,  sanguine,  and  im- 
petuous, and  determined  to  lead  them. 
At  the  head  of  the  first  in  Holyrood 
Avere  Charles  X.  and  the  Duchess  d'An- 
gouleme ;  and  at  Paris,  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand, M.  Berryer,  and  Marshal  Victor. 
They  contemplated  no  insurrection  or 
violent  means,  deprecated  all  attempts 
to  force  on  the  current,  and  trusted  for 
the  hoped-for  restoration  to  the  influ- 
ence of  suffering,  and  the  gradual  re- 
turn of  the  people  to  more  rational  sen- 
timents from  the  experience  they  had 
liad  of  the  consequences  of  deviating 
from  them.  They  expected  that  Henry 
Y.  would  be  recalled  by  a  vote  of  the 
Chambei-s  without  shedding  a  drop  of 
blood.  The  second  party,  at  the  head 
of  which  Avas  the  Duchess  de  Berri  and 
j\L  de  Blacas  at  Holyrood,  and  M.  Beau- 
mont at  Paris,  thought  that  it  was  in 
vain  to  wait  for  a  spontaneous  ebulli- 
tion of  Royalist  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  legislature  or  people  of  tlie  capital ; 
and  that  the  time  had  now  come  when, 
by  a  bold  move  in  the  southern  and 
western  provinces,  it  was  possible  to 
tlirow  off  the  ascendancy  of  the  rebelli- 
ous capital,  and  re-establish  the  throne 
of  the  legitimate  sovereigns. 

40.  Worn  to  death  with  the  ennui 
and  dulness  of  Hol}Tood,  so  different 
from  the  brilliant  fetes  of  Naples  or 
the  Tuileries,  inspired  with  a  heroic 
contempt  of  danger,  and  animated  by 
a  generous  desire  to  regain  the  throne 

VOL.   IV. 


for  her  son,  of  which  he  had  been  de- 
prived by  the  astute  ingratitude  of  tlie 
first  prince  of  the  blood  after  the  royal 
family  in  France,  the  Duchess  de  Berri 
resolved  on  a  great  effort  to  raise  the 
western  provinces,  and  to  make  the  at- 
tempt in  person.  It  was  thought,  not 
Anthout  some  show  of  probability,  that 
the  spectacle  of  a  young  and  charming 
princess  throwing  herself,  Avithout  ex- 
ternal aid,  on  the  loyalty  of  her  sub- 
jects, and  braving  hardship,  captivity, 
and  death,  in  the  attempt  to  regain  the 
throne  for  her  son,  Avould  not  speak  in 
vain  to  a  people  once  pre-eminent  in 
their  attachment  to  the  royal  family, 
and  in  which  the  chivalrous  feelings 
were  not  yet  Avholly  extinct.  Charles 
X.,  seeing  the  Princess  detennined, 
gave  a  reluctant  consent ;  and  in  order 
to  give  her  the  requisite  authority,  and 
confer  a  show  of  consistency  on  the  ex- 
pedition, he  appointed  her  regent  of 
the  realm  during  the  minority  of  her 
son.  Various  events  delayed  the  de- 
parture of  the  Princess  ;  but  at  length 
they  were  all  removed,  and  she  set  out 
from  Holyrood  on  her  perilous  mis- 
sion. Travelling  through  Germany, 
she  crossed  the  Alps,  and  reached  Na- 
ples in  safety  ;  but  there  she  found 
the  influence  of  the  new  dynasty  so 
powerful  that  her  presence  Avas  inop- 
portune, and  no  assistance  could  be 
hoped  for.  She  repaired  accordingly 
to  Massa,  the  little  court  of  which  \A-as 
entirely  at  her  deA'otion  ;  and  tliere, 
recognised  as  Regent  of  France,  at  least 
by  her  own  subjects,  and  surrounded 
by  a  band  of  faithful  adherents,  com- 
posed of  a  fcAV  Avomen  of  the  highest 
rank,  and  men  of  the  most  devoted 
courage,  she  surrendered  herself  to  the 
hopes  and  illusions  Avith  Avhicli  exiles 
so  often  beguile  the  Aveary  hours  of 
banishment  from  their  country. 

41.  It  Avas  not  surprising  that  the 
young  and  inexperienced  Duchess  gave 
credit  to  these  flattering  illusions,  for 
her  correspondents  from  all  jiarts  of 
France  represented  the  new  govern- 
ment as  tottering,  the  discontent  uni- 
versal, and  everything  ri]>e  for  a  revolt. 
She  Avas  compelled  also  to  try  her  for- 
tune at  once  by  the  representations  of 
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Prince  Metternich,  who  was  aware  of 
wliat  was  going  on,  and  who,  although 
anything  rather  than  a  friend  to  usur- 
pation, w\as  impressed  with  a  belief  that 
Louis  Philippe  was  the  best  barrier 
that  could  be  opposed  in  the  mean  time 
to  the  revolutionary  spirit,  and  that  a 
Pioyalist  attempt  in  France  would  only 
lead  to  fresh  convulsions,  and  endanger 
the  peace  of  Europe.  He  sent  notice 
to  the  Duchess,  accordingly,  that  her 
presence  in  Massa  \\as  inopportune, 
and  that  she  had  better  look  out  for 
some  other  asylum.  Thus  impelled 
alike  by  the  entreaties  of  her  friends 
and  the  menaces  of  her  enemies,  the 
Princess  took  counsel  only  of  her  own 
courage ;  orders  were  given  for  a  gen- 
eral  armament  and  rismg,  m  the  pro- 
vinces in  the  south  and  west  of  France, 
\vhich  Avere  at  her  devotion.  Though 
local  and  partial  only,  the  preparations 
were  far  from  being  inconsiderable.  In 
the  country  between  the  Sarthe  and 
the  ilayenne  alone,  twenty-six  com- 
panies iiad  been  formed,  of  fifty  men 
each,  Vv'ell  armed  with  their  redoubtable 
fowling-pieces.  In  La  Vendee  and  at 
Marseilles  a  strong  Royalist  organisa- 
tion existed.  The  measures,  such  as 
they  were,  having  been  completed, 
several  proclamations  were  prepared  in 
the  name  of  the  Duchess  as  regent, 
forbidding  the  payment  of  taxes  to  the 
revolutionary  Government,  ordering 
the  disbanding  of  the  army,  abolishing 
the  octroi  duties  on  wine  and  salt,  per- 
mitting the  return  of  the  conscripts 
since  1828  to  their  homes,  and  pro- 
mising a  gratuity  of  three  months' 
pay  to  the  whole  army  of  Africa.  All 
things  being  in  readiness,  the  Duchess 
embarked  with  a  fev.-  attendants  on 
board  the  Carlo-Albeito  steamboat 
from  Reggie  on  the  24tli  April,  in  the 
highest  spirits,  attended  by  Marshal 
Bourmont,  his  son,  and  a  few  faithful 
attendants,  and  steered  for  Marseilles, 
where  a  rising  was  expected.  Though 
she  appeared  always  -with  a  joyous 
visage  before  others,  the  Prhicess  was 
well  aware  in  her  secret  heart  of  the 
perils  of  her  enterprise :  she  made  her 
will  while  on  board. 

42.  It  was  fully  expected  by  the 
Royalists  that  a  rising  in  their  favour 


was  to  take  place  at  Marseilles,  in 
which  city  and  its  environs  they  had 
numerous  partisans  organised  for  an 
outbreak.  Various  impolitic  acts  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  had  also 
violently  imtated  the  feelings  of  the 
peasants  of  La  Vendee.  Rigorous 
searches  for  arms  had  been  made  in 
the  whole  of  that  province,  and  in  the 
course  of  these  the  feelings  of  the  inhab- 
itants had  been  wantonly  injured.  The 
monuments  of  Quiberon  and  Savenay 
had  been  defaced,  the  statue  of  Cathelin- 
eau  mutilated,  the  column  of  Stofflet,  in 
the  court  of  the  chateau  of  JMaulevrier, 
broken  by  orders  of  the  Government, 
and  several  peasants  slain  by  the  gen- 
darmes in  the  com'se  of  quarrels  in  the 
searching  for  arms.  In  effect,  a  rising 
was  prepared  at  ^Marseilles  on  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Princess ;  and  the  rendez- 
vous was  fixed  at  the  Pharo  de  Planier, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  IMaberly. 
During  the  voyage  the  vessel  passed 
several  French  ships  of  war  without 
being  discovered,  and  it  was  not  till 
midnight  on  the  28th  that  the  Carlo- 
Alberto  came  within  sight  of  the  light- 
house. The  agreed-on  signal  was  im- 
mediately hoisted,  by  the  hanging  of 
two  lanterns  from  the  rigging,  and  a 
boat  came  off  to  take  the  Princess 
ashore.  At  two  in  the  morning,  amidst 
a  tempestuous  sea  and  a  stormy  sky, 
she  stepped  on  board  the  boat,  then 
rocking  violently,  attended  by  Marshal 
Bourmont,  j\I]\I.  de  Kergolaj',  de  Mes- 
nard,  and  de  Brissac,  dressed  as  fisher- 
men. Her  attendants,  who  remained 
in  the  vessel,  beheld  -with  anxiety 
mingled  M'ith  pride  the  courage  with 
which  she  set  out  on  her  dangerous 
adventure,  which  was  increased  when 
she  was  seen  gaily  tripping  up  a  nar- 
row and  dangerous  pathway  among 
rocks,  after  she  landed  on  the  shore, 
which  the  most  intrepid  smugglers  did 
not  ascend  without  apprehension. 

43.  The  intelligence  of  tlie  landing 
of  the  Duchess  de  Berri  was  speedily 
made  known  to  her  partisans  in  i\Iar- 
seilles,  and  by  the  imprudence  of  one 
of  them  it  came  to  the  cars  of  the 
constituted  authorities.  Preparations 
were  immediately  made  on  both  sides ; 
and  so  strong  was  the  feeling  in  her 
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favour  among  the  people,  that  al- 
though all  the  posts  had  been  doubled, 
and  every  precaution  taken,  the  move- 
ment at  hrst  met  with  surprising  suc- 
cess. The  insurgents,  to  the  number  of 
above  two  thousand,  composed  chiefly 
of  lishermen  from  the  coast,  assembled 
at  the  appointed  rendezvous  on  La 
Tourette,  the  highest  point  in  the 
city,  from  whence  Caesar  in  former 
times  had  directed  his  attacks  against 
it,  and  where  the  Marseillaise  women 
gloriously  defended  it  against  the  as- 
sault of  Charles  V.  Soon  the  whole 
quarter  was  in  their  possession.  Cries 
of  "  Vive  Henri  Cinq/"  were  heard 
on  all  sides;  and  from  the  cottage 
where  she  had  waited  for  the  break  of 
day,  the  Princess,  with  speechless  de- 
light, beheld  the  white  flag  waving 
on  the  summit  of  tlie  steeple  of  St 
Laurent,  the  highest  point  in  the 
place.  But  her  joy  was  of  short  dura- 
tion. The  tocsin  indeed  sounded  loud- 
ly from  the  steeple,  and  the  Royalists 
assembled  in  great  numbers :  but  few 
leaders  appeared,  the  majority  of  those 
present  were  unarmed;  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  crowd  was  composed 
of  women.  First  uncertainty,  then 
anxiety,  appeared  on  their  counten- 
ances. A  body  which  attempted  to 
get  possession  of  the  Palais  de  Justice, 
where  a  company  of  military  was  sta- 
tioned, was  dispersed  by  a  charge  of 
the  bayonet,  and  their  leaders,  M]\I. 
de  Candole,  de  Bermond,  and  de 
Lachau,  seized.  This  proved  fatal  to 
the  whole  enterprise.  The  crowd  dis- 
persed ;  the  Duchess  had  the  pain  of 
seeing  the  white  flag  pulled  down  and 
replaced  by  the  tricolor  on  the  steeple 
of  St  Laurent;  and  at  one  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  she  received  from  an  un- 
knowm  hand  a  note  containing  the 
words,  "The  movement  has  failed; 
you  must  leave  France. " 

44.  The  Princess  was  sad  but  not 
discouraged.  At  ]\Iassa  she  had  had 
a  dream,  in  which  she  saw  her  hus- 
band, who  said  to  her,  "  I  approve  of 
your  designs:  but  you  will  not  suc- 
ceed in  the  south;  you  will  have  no 
.success  but  in  La  Vendee."  This 
dream  took  such  possession  of  licr 
imagination  that  it  produced  all  the 


eff'ect  of  realit}'' :  she  saw  in  her  pre- 
sent failure  a  confirmation  of  her  vi- 
sion, and  the  herald  of  future  triumph. 
Instantly  she  took  her  determination, 
and  declared  she  would  cross  Franco 
to  La  Vendee.  In  vain  her  few  coun- 
sellors strenuously  represented  that  the 
enterprise  was  hopeless  ;  that  j\L  Ker- 
golay  had  been  arrested  the  moment 
he  stepped  ashore;  and  that  nothmg 
remained  but  to  re-embark  on  board 
the  Carlo- Alberto,  and  make  for  Spain, 
where  a  secure  asylum  would  be  found. 
Nothing  could  shake  the  determina- 
tion of  the  heroic  Princess.  "  I  am 
here  now,"'  she  said,  "  and  I  will  re- 
main. Too  many  people  have  been 
compromised  for  me ;  I  will  not  aban- 
don them."  She  set  out  accordingly 
on  foot,  attended  only  by  Marshal 
Bourmont,  disguised  as  a  peasant. 
Directing  their  course  across  fields 
and  by  bypaths,  to  elude  pursuit, 
they  lost  their  way  before  night  in  a 
wood ;  and  the  Princess,  overwhelmed 
Avith  fatigue,  sank  to  the  ground  at 
the  foot  of  a  tree,  and  fell  asleep.  The 
marshal,  standing  near,  watched  her 
slumbers  without  reposing  himself; 
and  thus  passed  the  first  night  of  the 
regent's  sojourn  in  her  dominions.* 

45.  Louis  Philix^pe,  Avith  great  hu- 
manity, and  not  less  A^asdom,  had 
given  orders  to  his  cruisers  that  if  the 
Duchess  de  Berri  was  taken  she  should 
not  be  brought  to  France,  but  con- 
veyed to  Naples,  and  redelivered  to 
her  parents.  He  felt  the  same  anxiety 
to  save  her  life  whicli  he  had  done  to 
spare  those  of  the  ministers  of  Charles 
X.  at  their  memorable  tiial.  This  cir- 
cumstance slackened  the  pursuit  of 
the  Duchess,  and  was  the  main  cause 
of  her  reaching  La  Vendee  in  safety. 
The  Carlo- Alberto  was  soon  captured  ; 
and  among  the  other  attendants  of 
the  Princess  was  a  young  lady.  Made- 
moiselle Lebesehu,  who  was  taken  for 
her,  and  conveyed  to  Corsica,  where, 

*  "Wliat  a  scene  for  a  picture  !  When  the 
time  comes,  as  come  it  will  one  day,  that 
the  free  expression  of  feeling  is  permitted  in 
France,  the  adventnres  of  the  Diicliess  de 
Berri  during  her  romantic  expedition  to  La 
Vendee  will  form  a  favourite  subjeet  of  the 
painter's  pencil  and  of  raelotlramatic  reprei- 
sentation. 
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although  she  did  all  she  could  to  per- 
petuate it,  tlie  error  Avas  ere  long  dis- 
covered. Wliile  the  delusion  lasted, 
however,  it  was  universally  credited, 
and  contributed  very  much  to  the  safe 
passage  of  the  Duchess  across  France. 
The  adventures  of  the  Princess  during 
tliat  long  journey,  from  the  rocks  of 
Marseilles  to  the  Bocage  of  La  Vendee, 
exceed  anything  that  ever  was  figured 
in  romance  or  described  in  poetry. 
Though  she  lodged  iu  general  in  the 
houses  of  the  Royalist  proprietors, 
where  she  was  perfectly  secure,  she 
sometimes  ran  very  great  risks  on  tlie 
road,  from  which  she  Avas  extricated 
only  by  her  admirable  courage  and 
presence  of  mind.  On  one  occasion, 
having  lost  her  way  Avheu  wandering 
alone  in  a  wood,  she  was  obliged  to 
pass  the  night  in  a  miserable  shed,  of 
which  she  herself  forced  open  the  door: 
on  another,  when  driven  by  hunger 
to  seek  human  habitation,  she  boldly 
presented  herself  to  a  Republican,  say- 
ing, "I  am  the  Duchess  de  Berri." 
He  had  the  generosity  not  to  betray 
the  trust.  The  gendarmes,  however, 
were  everywhere  on  the  alert,  and  but 
for  the  fortunate  report  of  her  seizure 
on  board  tlie  Carlo- Alberto,  she  would 
in  all  probability  have  been  taken. 
But  that  mistake  stood  her  in  good 
stead ;  and  at  length,  after  ha%dng 
surmounted  a  thousand  perils,  and 
frequently  passed  unknown  through 
large  bodies  of  gendarmes,  she  reached 
the  chateau  of  Plassac,  near  Saintes  in 
La  Vendee,  on  the  17th  May,  and  a 
general  rising  of  her  followers  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  24th  of  the  same 
month. 

46.  Great  was  the  disquietude  and 
uneasiness  of  the  Royalists  in  Paris  at 
these  unexpected  events.  The  intre- 
pid character  and  unalterable  resolu- 
tion of  the  Princess  were  Avell  known, 
as  well  as  the  ardent  spirit  and  san- 
guine temperament  of  the  prrux  cheva- 
liers by  whom  she  was  immediately 
surrounded,  so  that  no  modification  of 
her  determination  Avas  to  be  looked 
for.  At  the  same  time,  the  Royalist 
committee  in  the  capital,  far  better  in- 
formed, and  awake  to  the  signs  of  the 
times,    were   painfully  alive    to    the 


perils,  it  might  be  said  the  hopeless- 
ness, of  the  attemjtt.  Not  less  chival- 
rous or  loyal  than  ]\L  de  Bourmont 
and  M.  de  Kergolay,  they  were  more 
aware  of  the  difficulties  it  had  to  en- 
counter. La  Vendee  was  no  longer 
what  it  had  been  during  its  first  im- 
mortal struggle.  ]Material  interests 
had  invaded  the  Bocage,  and  divided 
the  feelings  of  its  heroic  inhabitants. 
They  were  not  less  brave  or  loyal  than 
they  had  been  in  the  days  when  they 
followed  the  standards  of  Henri  La- 
rochejaquelein  or  M.  de  Lescure,  but 
they  were  more  dependent  on  the  capi- 
tal. The  great  roads  Avhich  Napoleon 
had  constructed  through  every  part  of 
their  territory  had  not  only  let  in 
knowledge  and  information,  but  open- 
ed up  to  their  industry  the  market  of 
Paris.  Their  cattle,  the  produce  of 
their  dairies,  their  sheep,  lambs,  and 
wool,  were  bought  up  and  sent  to  the 
metropolis.  Men  paused  before  they 
adventured  on  a  contest  of  which  the 
dangers  were  now  well  known,  and 
which  threatened  not  onl}^  to  endan- 
ger their  lives  and  families,  but  to  de- 
prive them  of  the  means  of  subsistence. 
A  considerable  part  of  the  richest  pro- 
prietors in  the  country  had  bought  the 
national  domains,  and  were  attached  to 
the  new  order  of  things.  Thus,*  thougk 
the  majority  retained  their  traditional 
feelings  of  "loyalty,  and  the  influence 
of  the  old  families  over  their  tenantry 
was  undiminished,  there  Avas  a  much- 
greater  division  of  opinion  in  the 
country,  and  the  same  unanimity  as 
formerly  in  any  Royalist  movement 
AA-as  no  longer  to  be  looked  for,  ]\[. 
de  Chateaubriand,  M.  Hyde  de  Neu- 
ville,  M.  Berryer,  and  the  other  en- 
lightened leaders  of  the  Royalists  iu' 
Paris,  AvereAvell  aAvare  of  these  changes, 
and  earnestly  dissuaded  any  insurrec- 
tionary attempt.  Their  constant  doc- 
trine Avas  to  let  the  Revolution  Avork 
out  its  oAvn  fruits,  the  people  experi- 
ence the  consequences  of  their  own 
actions ;  and  in  the  end  suffering 
Avould  alter  their  opinions,  and  the 
Citizen  King  Avould  be  dethroned  by 
the  Chamber  AA-hich  had  created  hin), 

47.   Although   there   are   probably 
few  persons  Avho  Avill  doubt  that  these 
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views  were,  in  the  circumstances,  well 
founded,  and  that  it  would  have  been 
^vell  lor  the  Princess  if  she  had  adopt- 
■ed  thein,  the}^  Avere  far  from  being 
agreeable  either  to  herself  or  the  gal- 
lant, though  inconsiderate,  cavaliers 
by  whom  she  was  surrounded.  They 
persisted  in  attempting  a  general  ris- 
ing ;  the  orders  to  that  effect  were 
transmitted  to  all  the  Vendean  chiefs : 
and  a  few  days  before  the  day  appoint- 
■ed,  the  Princess,  dressed  in  the  cos- 
tume of  the  young  peasants  of  La  Yen- 
-dee,  repaired  on  horseback  to  Mesliers, 
on  the  21st  May,  the  rendezvous  ap- 
pointed for  her  followers.  An  artifi- 
cial head-dress  of  dark  hair  concealed 
her  beautiful  light  locks ;  she  had 
quite  the  look  of  a  handsome  youth, 
and  took  the  name  of  '^ Petit  Pierre." 
But  few  obeyed  the  summons,  and  such 
as  did  come  portrayed  in  the  strongest 
terms  the  hopelessness  of  the  attempt. 
They  represented  respectfully,  but 
firmly,  that  La  Yendee  had  engaged 
to  take  up  arms  only  on  the  occur- 
rence of  one  of  three  events— a  foreign 
invasion,  the  proclamation  of  a  repub- 
lic, or  an  insurrection  in  the  south — 
none  of  which  had  occurred,  and  that 
it  was  impossible  to  induce  the  peas- 
ants to  rise.  The  Princess,  with  fer- 
vent eloquence,  and  all  the  passionate 
earnestness  of  her  sex  and  country, 
represented  how  much  she  had  risked 
in  behalf  of  the  cause,  and  conjured 
them  to  alter  their  resolution  ;  but  in 
vain.  "With  a  smile  on  her  lips,  but 
•despair  in  her  heart,  she  was  obliged 
to  dismiss  them  with  a  re(|uest  for  a 
Avritten  opinion,  which  the}'  sent  her 
next  day. 

48.  But  next  day  a  letter  arrived 
from  Toulon,  addressed  to  the  Princess 
by  the  name  of  Bernard,  which  she  was 
known  by  in  the  south,  which  over- 
came all  hesitation  on  her  part.  The 
moment  she  read  the  letter,  she  ex- 
claimed, '*  Oh  my  God,  all  the  soutli  is 
in  flames !  No,  I  will  not  depart ; "  and 
immediately  sitting  down,  she  wrote  to 
M.  Berryer  that  she  had  changed  her 
mind,  and  was  determined  to  pei-sist ; 
and  to  the  Baron  de  Charette  a  letter 
•ordering  the  rising  for  the  26th  May, 
-which   terminated   with    the   words : 


"  ^ly  dear  friend,  do  not  resign  your 
situation,  since  Petit  Pierre  has  not 
resigned  his."  "NYith  mournful  resolu- 
tion the  Yendean  chiefs  prepared  to 
obey  the  summons,  and  assemblages  of 
five  or  six  hundred  men  took  place  in 
several  (juarters.  But,  by  a  strange 
fatality,  the  rising  was  prevented  from 
becoming  general,  or  acquiring  any 
degree  of  consistency,  by  a  counter 
order  which  had  been  issued  by  ]\Iar- 
shal  Bourmont  on  the  19th  ]\Iay,  which 
fixed  the  day  for  the  4th  June.  The 
effect  of  these  opposite  and  contradic- 
tory orders  proved  fatal  to  the  whole 
enterprise.  The  greater  part  of  the 
chiefs  got  the  order  of  M.  de  Bourmont 
first,  and  remained  quiet ;  and  such  as 
did  not  get  it,  finding  themselves  not 
supported  as  they  expected,  concluded 
that  the  attempt  had  failed,  and  dis- 
missed their  followers.  Some  conflicts 
took  place  between  bodies  of  the  pea- 
sants and  the  troops  of  the  line,  in 
which  the  former  displayed  all  their 
ancient  valour,  and  in  some  instances 
proved  victorious.  But  these  detached 
encounters,  however  honourable  to  the 
Royalists,  decided  nothing;  they  were 
not  in  sufficient  force  in  any  one  place 
to  make  head  against  the  vastly  supe- 
rior forces  of  the  enemy  which  were 
concentrated  against  them  ;  and  ere 
long  their  detached  bands  melted  awa)*, 
and  the  insurrection  was  happily  ter- 
minated without  any  serious  efi'usion  of 
blood.  The  finishing-stioke  was  put  to 
its  prospects  by  the  seizure,  by  General 
Dermoncourt,  of  a  packet  of  papers  in 
the  Chateau  de  la  Chaslier,  containing 
the  whole  details  of  the  conspiracy,  and 
the  names  of  the  persons  engaged  in  it. 
49.  Ijut  although  the  insurrection, 
considered  as  a  public  movement,  was 
thus  at  an  end,  yet  various  tragic  inci- 
dents occurred  in  the  course  of  it  which 
attested  at  once  the  heroic  spirit  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  dangers  which 
might  have  threatened  the  throne  of 
the  Citizen  King  had  it  beezi  more 
wisely  conducted,  or  traversed  by  a  less 
number  of  unfortunate  accidents.  In 
the  Chateau  of  La  Penissiere  forty-five 
Yendeans  were  stationed,  and  they  de- 
fended themselves  so  resolutely  that 
it  became  necessary  to  set  it  ou  fire  in 
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order  to  overcome  tlieni.  The  upper 
part  of  tlic  building  was  soon  in  flames, 
and  a  circle  of  ba3'^onets  surrounded  its 
base :  but  they  still  combated,  amidst 
the  music  of  two  trumpets,  antl  cries 
of  "  Vive  Henri  Cinq!''  and  at  length, 
after  five  of  their  number  had  been 
slain,  and  when  the  conflagration  had 
spread  into  every  part  of  the  edifice, 
they  found  tlieir  way  out,  and  got  otf 
unconquered.  Unhappily,  as  in  the 
former  war,  deeds  of  heroism  on  the 
one  side  were  marked  with  acts  of  sa- 
vage barbarity  on  the  other.  A  son  of 
the  famous  Cathelineau  was  shot  dead 
by  the  troops  of  Louis  Philippe  as  he 
iidvauced  with  two  companions,  say- 
ing, "  "We  are  disarmed;  do  not  fire." 
A  chateau  belonging  to  M.  de  Roberie 
was  entered  by  a  body  of  troops,  who 
put  to  death  the  farmer  and  his  wife 
Avho  occupied  it,  and  barbarously  mur- 
dered a  girl  of  sixteen  in  their  family. 
]\I.  Charles  de  Bascher  was  surprised  by 
a  body  of  national  guards,  and  severely 
wounded  in  his  attempt  to  escape.  As 
they  were  conducting  him  a  prisoner 
to  Angerfeiulle,  he  became  faint  from 
loss  of  blood,  and  could  not  walk  as 
([uick  as  his  guards  desired.  They  sh(  )t 
him  in  consequence  on  the  road,  Avith- 
out  even  according  him  the  (quarter  of 
an  hour  which  he  requested  to  make 
his  peace  with  Heaven ! 

50.  Amidst  these  scenes  of  horror, 
the  melancholy  result  of  her  rash  and 
ill-starred  enterprise,  the  Duchess  de 
Berri  escaped,  thanks  to  the  courage 
and  vigilance  of  her  attendants,  her 
own  intrepidity  and  presence  of  mind, 
and  the  unvarying  fidelity  of  the  Roy- 
alists to  whom  her  place  of  retreat  was 
known.  Her  hairbreadth  esca])es  and 
romantic  adventures  recall  those  of 
Charles  -  Edward  a  century  before  in 
the  mountains  of  Scotland.  Many 
nights  she  slept  on  the  ground  in  the 
woods  ;  at  other  times,  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  her  guide,  she  passed  marshes 
deemed  impracticable,  with  the  water 
up  to  the  middle  of  those  who  bore 
her.  On  one  occasion,  when  tlie  pur- 
suit Avas  hottest,  she  found  shelter  iu 
a  ditch  covered  with  bushes,  Avhile 
the  soldiers  who  were  following  her 
searched  in  vain,    and   probed   with 


their  bayonets  every  thicket  in  the 
wood  with  Avhich  it  was  environed. 
The  variety,  the  fatigue,  the  dangers 
ot  her  life,  had  inexpressible  chaniis 
for  a  person  of  her  ardent  and  romantic 
disposition.  She  often  said,  "Don't 
speak  to  me  of  suff"ering :  I  never  was 
so  happy  at  Naples  or  Paris  as  I  am 
now."  More  than  once  she  entered 
towns  occupied  by  the  hostile  troops 
disguised  as  a  peasant  girl,  wdth  the 
great  wooden  shoes  on  her  little  feet, 
and  conversed  gaily  with  the  gen- 
darmes by  whom  the  gates  were  guard- 
ed. Meanwhile  the  Government,  in 
mortal  anxiety  at  her  continued  resi- 
dence in  the  country,  made  the  utmost 
efforts  to  make  head  against  the  dan- 
ger. The  four  departments  of  Maine- 
et-Loire,  La  Vendee,  Loire- Inferieure, 
and  Deux-Sevres,  were  declared  in  a 
state  of  siege ;  troops  were  poured  in 
from  all  quarters,  and  soon  fifty  thou- 
sand regular  soldiers  occupied  a  dis- 
trict where  they  had  no  other  foes  to 
contend  with  but  a  fugitive  Princess 
and  two  or  three  of  her  devoted  cava- 
liers. 

51.  External  events  of  no  light 
weight  soon,  however,  occurred,  which 
convinced  the  heroic  Princess  that  her 
attempt,  for  the  present  at  least,  had 
permanently  failed  of  all  chance  of 
success.  The  Monitcur  announced  the 
interview  of  the  King  of  the  French 
with  the  King  of  the  Belgians  at  Com- 
piegne,  and  the  approaching  marriage 
of  Leopold  with  the  Princess  Louise, 
daughter  of  Louis  Philippe.  Con- 
■vinced  now  that  the  legitimate  sove- 
reigns had  abandoned  her  cause,  she 
saw  the  necessity  of  considering  her 
own  safety,  and  after  much  delibera- 
tion, finding  that  the  roads  and  coasts 
were  alike  rigorousl)^  guarded,  she 
resolved  to  remain  in  France,  and 
selected  the  city  of  Nantes  as  her 
asylum — a  place  generally  hostile  to 
her  cause,  where  hei  person  was  un- 
known, and  where  the  searches  of  the 
Government  authorities  would  not  pro- 
bably be  so  rigorous  as  in  more  sus- 
pected (][uarters.  Thither,  accordingly, 
she  directed  her  steps,  and  she  suc- 
ceeded in  entering  the  town,  disguised 
as   a   peasant    girl,    accompanied    by 
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Mdlli;.  Eulalie  de  Korsabice.  Slie 
found  an  asylum  in  it  in  the  house  of 
some  faitliful  Royalists,  who  redeemed 
the  character  of  human  nature,  by 
having  the  courage,  at  the  hazard  of 
their  lives,  to  afford  a  shelter  to  their 
sovereign  in  misfortune. 

52.  So  faithfully  was  the  secret 
kept,  that  the  Princess  remained  for 
some  months  in  this  place  of  con- 
cealment in  safety.  By  degi'ees,  how- 
ever, vague  rumours  reached  the  Gov- 
ernment that  the  Duchess  w^as  either 
in  Xantes,  or  frequently  visited  there, 
accompanied  by  intelligence  that  her 
situation  was  such  that  they  might, 
by  her  capture,  and  sparing  her  life, 
terminate  her  influence  more  complete- 
ly than  by  destroying  it.  Orders  were 
accordingly  sent  to  redouble  the  vigil- 
ance of  the  authorities  in  ISTantes.  Dur- 
ing this  period  of  anxious  suspense  she 
still  mauitained  a  correspondence  with 
aer  adherents,  and  from  her  place  of 
concealment  issued  her  orders  as  Re- 
gent of  France.  She  even  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Queen  of  the  French  in 
behalf  of  the  brave  Vendeans  who  were 
to  be  iH'ought  to  ti'ial  for  having  taken 
up  arms  in  her  defence,  full  of  gener- 
ous and  noble  sentiments.*  The  Gov- 
ernment acted  with  equal  wisdom  and 

*  "  Quelles  que  soient  les  consequences  qui 
peuvent  resulter  pour  moi  cle  la  position  dans 
laquelle  ,ie  me  suis  mise  en  remplissant  mes 
devoirs  de  mere,  je  ne  vous  parlerai  jamais 
d(i  mou  interet,  Madame.  Mais  des  braves  se 
sont  compromis  pour  la  cause  de  mon  flls;  je 
ne  saurais  me  refuser  a  tenter  pour  les  sauver 
ce  qui  pent  se  faire  honorablement. 

"  Je  prie  done  ma  tante,  son  bon  coeur  et 
sa  religion  me  sont  connus,  d'employer  tout 
son  credit  pour  interesser  en  leur  faveur.  Le 
porteur  de  cette  lettre  donnera  des  details 
sur  leur  situation ;  il  dira  que  les  juges  qu'on 
leur  donne  sont  des  hommes  contre  lesquels 
ils  se  sont  battus. 

''  Malgre  la  difference  actuelle  de  nos  situa- 
tions, un  volcau  est  aussi  sous  vos  pas,  Ma- 
dame; vous  le  savez.  J'ai  connu  vos  ter- 
reurs  bien  naturelles  a  une  (ipoque  ou  j'etais 
en  surete  et  je  n'y  ai  pas  cte  insensible.  Dieu 
seul  connait  ce  qu'il  nous  destine,  et  pent 
etre  un  jour  me  saurez  vous  gre  d'avoir  pris 
confiance  dans  votre  bont^,  et  de  vous  avoir 
fourni  I'occasion  d'en  faire  usage  envers  mes 
amis  malheureux.  Croyez  a  ma  reconnais- 
sance. Je  vous  souhaite  le  bonheur,  Ma- 
dame. Car  j'ai  trop  boime  opinion  de  vous 
pour  croire  qu'il  soit  possible  que  vous  soyez 
lieureuse  dans  votre  situation.  —Marie  Cako- 
LiNE." — Louis  Blanc,  iii.  379. 


humanity  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
accused.  Twenty-two  Avere  placed  at 
the  bar,  but  the  prosecutions  were  so 
managed  that  the  greater  part  escaped, 
and  such  as  were  convicted  were  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment  only.  ISI. 
Berry er  was  brought  to  trial ;  but  such 
was  the  public  admiration  for  his  tal- 
ents and  exalted  character,  that  he 
was  acquitted,  in  a  manner,  by  accla- 
mation, almost  immediately  after  the 
proceedings  commenced.  The  Gov- 
ernment had  no  need  of  severity :  they 
were  about  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  chief 
of  the  conspiracy,  Avhich  they  felt  as- 
sured would  paralyse  it  in  the  whole 
of  its  ramifications. 

53.  At  this  time  there  was  in  France 
a  renegade  Jew  named  Deutz,  who  had 
unfortunately  acquired  the  confidence 
of  the  Pope  and  of  the  Duchess  de 
Berri.  This  Avretch  had  for  some  time 
been  soliciting  the  employment  of  a 
traitor  from  ]\I.  Montalivet :  it  is  one 
of  the  misfortunes  of  statesmanship 
that  it  brings  men  into  contact  with 
such  characters.  At  length  he  ob- 
tained the  treacherous  emplojonent  he 
desired.  He  had  long  been  in  the  con- 
fidence of  the  royal  family,  had  tra- 
velled in  the  suite  of  Mademoiselle 
Bourmont  from  London  to  Italy,  and 
had  been  charged,  at  the  Pope's  re- 
commendation, with  important  des- 
patches from  the  Princess  to  the  Queen 
of  Spain  and  Dom  Miguel.  He  was 
even  then,  however,  in  correspondence 
with  the  opposite  party,  and  had  been 
sent  on  a  secret  errand  to  Nantes  by 
M.  Thiers.  Deutz  undertook,  for  a 
large  reward,  to  discover  the  Princess's 
place  of  concealment  at  Nantes,  and 
in  this  attempt  he  proved  too  success- 
ful. Arrived  there,  he  succeeded  in 
persuading  some  influential  Royalists 
that  he  had  important  despatches  for 
the  Duchess,  which  must  be  delivered 
into  her  own  hands,  and  that  it  Avas 
necessary,  therefore,  that  he  should 
have  a  personal  interview  with  her 
royal  highness.  This  was  accordingly 
gi'anted :  the  Princess  received  him  in 
the  kindest  manner,  in  a  house  where 
she  usually  saw  visitors,  conversed 
with  him  familiarly,  and  said  to  one 
of  her  attendants,    "  This  is  a  good 
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Breton,  faithful  and  devoted  Avitliout 
bounds." 

54.  As  lie  was  not  made  acquainted 
at  this  interview  with  the  Princess's 
place  of  retreat,  Deutz  solicited  and 
obtained  a  second  interview,  which 
was  iixed  for  the  6th  November.  Of 
this  place  of  meeting  he  informed  the 
police;  and  to  enhance  the  value  of 
his  treachery,  he  endeavoured,  though 
without  effect,  to  persuade  Marshal 
Bourmont  to  accompany  him,  in  order 
that  they  might  both  be  taken  at 
once.  The  Princess,  however,  came, 
and  immediately  after  the  house  was 
surrounded  by  troops,  and  the  police 
officers,  Avith  pistols  in  their  hands, 
entered  it.  Her  royal  highness  had 
only  time  to  take  refuge  with  jMdlles. 
de  Korsabice,  ^lesnard,  and  Guebourg, 
in  a  little  space  formed  behind  the 
apartment,  in  the  angle  between  two 
walls  and  the  roof,  the  entrance  of 
which  was  at  the  back  of  the  chim- 
ney-piece. The  police  searched  the 
house  in  the  most  rigorous  manner  in 
vain  ;  but  meanwhile  the  Princess  was 
undergoing  the  most  excruciating  suf- 
fering. So  small  was  their  place  of 
refuge,  that  she  and  her  three  attend- 
ants were  obliged  alternately  to  put 
their  mouths  to  a  little  aperture,  three 
inches  across,  which  was  the  sole  com- 
munication with  the  external  air.  To 
add  to  their  sufferings,  the  gendarmes 
in  the  room  lighted,  on  the  approach 
of  night,  a  fire  in  the  grate,  which 
converted  the  space  behind  into  a 
burning  oven.  At  length,  after  en- 
during tortures  for  sixteen  hours,  the 
suff'erings  of  the  prisoners  became  so 
great  that  they  were  obliged  to  come 
out  and  deliver  themselves  up.  *•' Gen- 
tlemen," said  the  Princess,  as  she 
emerged  from  her  place  of  conceal- 
ment, "you  have  made  war  on  me  d 
la  St  Laurent.  I  have  nothing  to  re- 
proach myself  with  :  I  have  only  dis- 
charged the  duty  of  a  mother  to  regain 
the  inheritance  of  her  son. "  * 

55.  The  Princess  was  treated  by 
General  Dermoncourt  with  the  respect 
and  courtesy  due  to  her  rank,  and  con- 
ducted a  prisoner  to  the  castle  of  Nan- 

*  Alluding  to  the  martyrdom  of  St  Laurent 
by  being  roasted  on  a  gridiron. 


tes.  From  thence  she  was  embarked 
two  days  afterwards,  attended  by  her 
faithful  ladies,  with  no  other  cfl'ects 
than  what  she  could  carry  in  her  hand- 
kerchief, on  board  a  brig,  and  conduct- 
ed to  the  castle  of  Blaye,  where  she 
was  guarded,  like  Queen  Mary  in  Loch- 
leven  or  Fotheringay,  with  the  most 
jealous  care,  and  where,  like  her  im- 
mortal predecessor,  she  bore  a  pro- 
longed and  tedious  captivity  with 
cheerfulness  and  gaiety.  The  denouc- 
vicnt,  however,  of  the  drama,  if  less 
tragic,  was  more  withering  than  that 
of  the  Scottish  heroine.  Unhappily, 
the  Princess,  with  all  the  courage  and 
chivalry  of  the  heroic  character,  pos- 
sessed also  the  ardour  and  insouciance 
which  is  so  often  its  accompaniment. 
She  had  all  the  intrepidity  of  Clorirda, 
but  unfortunately  she  had  also,  with 
the  charms,  the  facility  of  Armida.  I: 
was  known  to  the  Government  of  Louis 
Philippe  that  at  this  time  she  was  en- 
ceinte, and  with  cold  and  calculating 
prudence  they  calmly  awaited  till  time 
brought  about  its  natural  result.  After 
an  imprisonment  of  some  months,  she 
herself  announced  her  pregnancy  to 
the  Cabinet  of  the  Tuileries.'*  The  ut- 
most pains  were  immediately  taken  to 
give  her  every  assistance  Avliich  her 
situation  required,  and  on  the  10th 
May  she  was  safely  delivered  of  a 
daughter,  who  Avas  declared  to  be  the 
issue  of  the  Princess  and  Count  Hec- 
tor Lucchese-Palli,  Count  of  Campo- 
Franco,  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
bed-chamber  of  the  King  of  the  Two 
Sicilies.  The  object  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  now  gained  ;  the  Princess 
was  discredited  ;  her  followers  were  in 
despair.  The  romance  had  terminated 
in  ridicule,  and  she  was  permitted  by 
the  Government  with  her  infant  quiet- 
ly to  return  to  Italy. 

56.  Long  before  this  denouement  oi 
the  romantic  drama  in  La  Vandec  oc- 
curred, a  great  democratic  movement 

*  "  Poussee  par  les  circonstances  et  par  les 
mesures  ordonnees  par  les  Gouvernements, 
quoiqne  j'eusse  le.s  motifs  le.s  jjIus  graves 
pour  tenir  mon  mariage  secret,  je  crois  de- 
voir a  nioi-meme  ainsi  qu'a  mes  enfans  de  de- 
clarer metre  mariee  secretement  pendant 
mon  sejour  en  Italia.  —  Marie  Caroline. 
i  22dFeb.  1833."— Capefigue,  vii.  09,  note. 
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had  taken  place  in  the  capital,  and  [ 
Paris  had  been  the  theatre  of  conflicts  ; 
so  determined  and  bloody  as  to  throw 
those  which  overturned  Charles  X.  in- 
to the  shade.  The  Republican  party 
there  had  long  been  in  a  state  of  the 
utmost  discontent,  in  conse(iuence  of 
the  entire  failure  of  their  hopes  from 
the  results  of  the  Revolution  of  July, 
and  the  clear  evidence  which  was  now 
aff'orded  that  they  had  only  revolted 
to  fix  chains  about  their  necks  incom- 
parably heavier  and  more  irremov- 
able than  those  which  were  around 
them  under  the  former  government  of 
Polignac  and  his  priests.  The  extreme 
suii'ering  Avhicli  had  long  prevailed, 
especially  among  the  working  classes, 
from  the  dreadful  shock  to  credit  and 
vast  diminution  of  consumption  which 
had  resulted  from  that  convulsion,  had 
inclined  nearly  the  whole  of  them  to 
the  same  sentiments,  and  the  demo- 
cratic press  was  unanimous  in  ascrib- 
ing everything  complained  of  to  the 
tyrannical  Government  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, and  its  departure  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Revolution  of  July.  So 
far  did  the  agitation  proceed,  that  a 
meeting  of  all  the  Opposition  was  held 
at  Lafitte's,  at  which  it  was  agreed  to 
make  an  appeal  to  the  people — in  other 
words,  conmience  an  insurrection ;  and 
a  committee  Avas  appointed,  consisting 
of  M.  de  Lafayette,  M.  Odillon  Barrot, 
M.  Mauguin,  and  other  Liberal  depu- 
ties, to  draw  up  an  address  to  the  na- 
tion. But  before  it  could  be  prepared, 
or  the  re(piisite  organisation  made  for 
effecting  a  general  insurrection,  an 
event  occurred  which  brought  on  the 
crisis,  and  precipitated  matters  sooner 
than  the  leaders  of  the  movement  had 
intended.  This  was  the  death  of  Gen- 
eral Lamarque,  which  took  place  at 
Paris  on  the  1st  June,  at  the  age  of 
sixty  years. 

57.  Though  one  of  the  generals  of 
the  Empire,  this  respectable  veteran 
was  not  so  much  distinguished  by  his 
exploits  in  the  field  as  by  the  celebrity 
he  had  acquired  since  the  Restoration 
by  his  eloquence  on  the  popular  side 
in  the  tribune.  In  consequence  of  this 
circumstance,  Napoleon,  who  prized 
that  weapon  as  much  when  wielded 


on  his  side  in  adversity,  as  lie  detested 
it  when  directed  against  him  in  pro- 
sperity, had  recommended  him  on  his 
deathbed  at  St  Helena  for  a  ]\larshal 
of  France.  Those  implicated  in  the 
Hundred  Days  had  found  in  him  a 
zealous  protector,  a  faithful  friend ;  his 
eff"orts  in  behalf  of  the  Poles  had  en- 
deared him  to  every  one  of  that  ardent 
and  chivalrous  race  ;  and  the  whole 
democratic  party  looked  up  to  him 
as  their  guardian  and  future  leader, 
when  the  final  contest  should  com- 
mence. The  hourcjcois  party  had  made 
a  grand  display  on  occasion  of  the 
funeral  of  M.  Casimir  Perier,  and  the 
Revolutionists  resolved  on  a  counter 
pageant  on  so  heart- stirring  an  event 
as  the  obsecj^uies  of  General  Lamartjue. 
The  violent  leaders  were  induced  to 
make  arrangements  for  rendering  it 
the  commencement  of  an  insurrection, 
by  the  decree  Avhich  appeared  three 
days  after  in  the  columns  of  the  Moni- 
tcur,  declaring  the  four  western  de- 
partments in  a  state  of  siege.  This 
extreme  measure,  always  unpopular  in 
France,  made  the  Revolutionists  re- 
gard the  disturbances  in  La  Vendee 
as  much  more  serious  than  they  really 
were,  and  conclude,  not  without  rea- 
son, that  they  should  not  let  slip  the 
present  opportunity,  never  likely  to 
recur,  when  a  formidable  Royalist  in- 
surrection in  the  districts  of  the  west 
might  be  combined  with  a  great  de- 
mocratic movement  in  the  capital. 
Orders  were  therefore  given  by  all  the 
popular  committees  for  an  inmiensc 
assemblage  of  people  for  the  funeral, 
which  was  fixed  for  the  5th  June  ; 
and  preparations  were  .secretly  made, 
by  the  distribution  of  arms  and  am- 
munition to  the  persons  who  could  be 
trusted,  for  making  it  the  commence- 
ment of  a  general  insurrection  against 
the  Government. 

58.  The  funeral  procession  was  to 
set  out  from  the  house  in  the  Rue  St 
Honore,  where  the  deceased  had  di(Hl, 
and  proceed  by  tlie  Madeleine  and  the 
Chateau  d'Eau,  along  tlic  boulevards, 
to  the  Place  of  the  Ijastile,  in  its  way 
to  the  place  of  sepulture  in  the  soutli 
of  France.  Immense  ])reparations  had 
been  made  to  give  it  all  the  solemnity 
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and  niagnificonce  possible,  and  calcu- 
lated ill  every  way  to  allect  the  im- 
agination of  the  people.  A  splendid 
car  was  prej)ared,  on  which  the  body 
was  to  be  placed,  and  numerous  de- 
putations from  all  the  public  bodies 
in  Paris  were  to  follow  the  vehicle. 
At  their  head  was  a  large  part  of  the 
C'hamber  of  Deputies,  headed  by  Mar- 
shal Clause!,  General  Lafayette,  M. 
Lafitte,  and  !M.  Mauguin,  who  bore 
the  four  corners  of  the  pall.  The  car 
was  covered  with  tricolor  flags  and 
immortelles.  iSTearly  the  Avhole  of  the 
popular  societies,  Les  Amis  du  Peuple, 
La  Societe  des  Droits  de  I'Homme,  La 
Societe  Gauloise,  and  La  Societe  de 
r Organisation  des  Municipalites,  came 
next.  From  daybreak  an  immense 
crowd  collected  all  along  the  Rue  St 
Honore,  in  the  Place  Louis  XV.,  and 
the  whole  way  along  the  boulevards, 
where  the  procession  was  to  j)ass,  in 
which,  in  addition  to  the  numerous 
and  sturdy  Republicans  of  Paris,  were 
to  be  seen  great  numbers  of  ardent 
refugees  of  all  nations.  Among  them 
the  Poles  were  particularly  conspicu- 
ous, by  their  number,  daring  look, 
and  the  interest  which  they  excited 
among  the  bystanders.  Banners  of 
various  devices,  but  all  of  the  most 
decided  revolutionary  tendency,  float- 
ed over  the  crowd  in  all  directions; 
and  from  the  anxiety  manifest  in  all 
visages,  and  the  eager  conferences 
which  were  going  on  in  the  agitated 
groups  in  every  quarter,  it  was  evident 
that  a  great  design  was  in  contempla- 
tion, and  that  the  huge  multitude  had 
not  assembled  merely  to  do  honour  to 
the  dead,  but  with  some  dark  designs 
against  the  living. 

59.  Aware  of  the  danger  which  men- 
aced them,  the  Government  had  made 
preparations  on  the  greatest  scale  to 
meet  it.  There  was  none  of  the  in- 
fatuation and  insouciance  with  which 
Prince  Polignac  and  the  priests  had 
met  the  revolt  of  July.  18,000  in- 
fantry  of  the  line,  4000  cavalry,  and 
2000  municipal  guards  were  in  Paris 
itself,  with  80  pieces  of  cannon,  readj^ 
equipped.  In  addition  to  tliese  forces, 
there  were  30,000  regular  troops  in 
the  environs  of  the  capital,  who  might 


be  called  in  at  a  moment's  notice,  and 
tlic  Government  could  depend  on  the 
support  of  at  least  6000  of  the  national 
guard,  chiefly  from  the  banlicue  or  en- 
virons of  the  capital.  Those  of  Paris 
were  for  the  most  part  not  relied  on, 
as  their  known  disposition  rendered  it 
more  than  doubtful  which  side  they 
would  take  in  the  approaching  conflict. 
But  without  them,  the  Government 
had  60,000  men  and  120  guns  at  their 
disposal,  and  they  were  distributed  so 
as  to  occupy,  or  be  ready  on  a  short  no- 
tice to  occupy,  all  the  most  important 
posts  and  streets  in  the  capital.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  insurgents,  or 
those  inclined  to  side  with  them,  were 
above  100,000,  of  whom  a  great  pro- 
portion were  old  soldiers  or  national 
guards,  well  acquainted  with  the  use 
of  arms  ;  and  it  was  easy  to  foresee 
that,  if  any  vacillation  were  to  appear 
in  the  troops  of  the  line,  or  even  a  few 
of  them  were  to  join  the  insurgents, 
the  regular  soldiers  Avould  soon  have 
the  whole  working -poi)ulation  of  Paris 
on  their  hands. 

60.  The  procession  set  out  from  the 
Rue  St  Honore  at  ten  o'clock,  but  from 
the  very  outset  the  disorder  and  ex- 
citement were  so  gi'cat,  that  it  was 
evident  it  would  never  terminate  with- 
out a  serious  convulsion.  AVhen  it 
reached  the  corner  of  the  Rue  de  la 
Paix,  it  was  forcibly  turned  aside  from 
the  intended  route,  and  obliged  to  go 
round  the  Pillar  of  Austerlitz,  in  the 
Place  Yendome,  by  a  crowd  of  enthu- 
siastic young  men.  The  troops  at  the 
Hotel  de  I'Etat  Major  in  the  Place 
withdrew  when  the  disorderly  mob 
approached ;  instantly  the  cry  arose, 
"  They  are  insulting  the  manes  of 
Lamarque  !  "  and  the  soldiers  were 
forced  to  turn  out  and  salute  the  car 
to  avoid  an  immediate  collision.  Cries 
of  ''  Vive  la  Repuhlique !  "  were  now 
heard,  and  the  sombre  menacing  aspect 
of  the  immense  crowd  too  surely  pre- 
saged an  approaching  storm.  The 
general  indignation  Avas  roused  to  the 
highest  point  by  the  appearance  of  the 
Duke  de  Fitz-James  at  the  balcony  of 
his  hotel,  with  his  hat  on  his  head,  as 
the  cortege  passed  ;  a  volley  of  stones 
drove  him  quickly  back,   and  broke 
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ever}-  window  in  his  dwelling.  The 
crowd  increased  at  every  step  as  they 
proceeded  in  their  course  along  the 
boulevards  towards  the  Chateau  d'Eau. 
Several  police  officers,  stationed  along 
the  line  marked  out  for  the  proces- 
sion, were  desperately  wounded  by  the 
people.  Arms  were  seen  in  many 
hands,  and  in  a  transport  of  enthusi- 
asm, numbers  climbed  up  the  trees  in 
the  boulevards  to  break  otf  branches 
that  might  serve  as  weapons  of  offence. 
It  was  plain  to  every  one  that  an  in- 
surrection was  approaching  ;  things 
had  not  looked  so  threatening  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Revolution  of 
July  ;  the  fidelity  of  the  troops  was 
evidently  wavering,  and  there  were 
few  in  the  multitude  who  did  not  think 
it  was  all  over  Avith  the  Government 
of  Louis  Philippe.  "  Where  are  they 
leading  us  to  ? "  cried  a  voice  from  a 
group  of  students  in  one  of  the  most 
crowded  parts  of  the  boulevards.  ' '  To 
the  Republic  ! "  answered  the  leader 
of  a  division  decorated  with  the  medal 
of  July  ;  ' '  rest  assured,  we  shall  sleej) 
to-night  in  the  Tuileries." 

61.  A  hundred  and  fifty  scholars 
of  the  Polytechnic  School,  Avho  had 
forced  their  way  out  of  their  establish- 
ment, joined  the  procession  at  the  cor- 
ner of  the  Rue  du  Temple,  near  the 
Chateau  d'Eau,  and  their  arrival,  which 
was  received  with  loud  cries  of  ' '  Vive 
la  liberie /"  "  Vive  les  eleves  de  VEcole 
Polytcckniquc!"  roused  the  people  to 
a  perfect  climax  of  enthusiasm,  i^o 
one  doubted  of  victory,  now  that  these 
renowned  champions  of  July  had  ar- 
rived to  range  themselves  by  their 
side.  It  Avas  only  a  question  when 
the  insurrection  should  begin  ;  many 
thought  it  was  too  long  delayed.  Tliey 
Avent  on,  however,  in  the  utmost  dis- 
order, the  huge  car  drawn  by  enthusi- 
astic bands,  shouting  "  Vive  laRepuh- 
lique!"  '^A  has  Louis  PhiJiirpe!''  "Fz't'c 
Lamarquc!" — through  the  Place  of  the 
Bastile,  as  far  as  the  Pjridge  of  Auster- 
litz,  where  the  funeral  oration  Avas  to 
be  jironounced,  and  the  ceremony  AA^as 
to  close,  preparatory  to  tlie  dcjiarture 
of  the  body  for  the  place  of  se})ulture  in 
the  Pyrenees.  General  Umenski  and 
M.  Mauguin  pronounced  the  speeches. 


"Lamarque,"  said  the  former,  "Avorthy 
representative  of  the  people,  you  Avere 
ours ;  you  belonged  to  the  human  race. 
All  people  Avho  love  freedom  Avill  shed 
tears  at  your  tomb.  In  raising  your 
noble  voice  for  Poland,  you  served  the 
cause  of  all  nations  as  AA-ell  as  France. 
You  served  the  cause  of  liberty,  that 
of  the  interests  dearest  to  humanity  ; 
you  defended  it  against  that  Holy 
Alliance  Avhich  grcAv  up  on  the  tomi> 
of  Poland,  and  AA'hich  Avill  never  cease 
to  threaten  the  liberties  of  the  Avorld, 
till  the  crime  Avhich  cemented  it  shall 
have  been  etfaced  by  the  resuiTection 
of  its  unfortunate  victim.  You  have 
deserved,  Lamarque,  the  eternal  grati- 
tude of  the  Polish  people."  "Before 
AA'e  separate,"  said  Marshal  Clausel, 
' '  for  ever  from  the  mortal  remains  of 
Lamarque,  allow  me  to  inscribe,  in 
the  name  of  the  army,  a  last  homage 
on  his  tomb.  "\Ye  AA'ill  feel  his  want 
Avhen  the  Avork,  as  yet  imperfect,  has 
need  of  all  hands  ;  and  the  fall  of 
Lamarque,  gifted  Avith  such  prodigious 
powers  of  labom-,  resounds  through 
the  Avorld  like  the  fall  of  many  men. 
Adieu,  Lamarque  !  Adieu,  in  the  name 
of  soldiers  of  all  grades  !  I  boAV  before 
your  coffin," 

62.  It  may  be  conceived  Avhat  en- 
thusiasm these  eloquent  Avords,  ad- 
dressed at  the  moment  of  separating 
from  the  mortal  remains  of  their  be- 
loA'ed  leader,  produced  in  the  people. 
Such  Avas  the  general  agitation,  that 
Lafayette,  aa'Iio  still  hesitated,  called 
for  his  carriage,  and  hastily  entered  it. 
Instantly  the  crowd  unharnessed  the 
horses,  and  began  to  draAV  the  vehi- 
cle, amidst  cries  of  '•  17 re  Lafayette  f 
Vive  la  RCpuhlique !"  He  Avas  urged 
to  go  at  once  to  the  Hotel  de  Yille  and 
establish  a  proAasional  government ; 
but  his  habitual  indecision  Avithheld 
him  at  a  moment  Avhen  he  might  have 
overturned  the  throne.  The  carriage 
Avas  still  moving  forAvard  Avith  difficulty 
through  the  prodigious  croAvd  Avhich 
choked  up  every  part  of  the  Place, 
Avhen  the  cry  arose,  "The  dragoons, 
the  dragoons  ! "  and  the  glittering  liel- 
mets  and  breastplates  of  the  cuirassiers 
Avere  seen  in  dense  array  advancing 
through  the  throng.      Instantly  the 
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cry  arose,  "To  the  barricades ! "  **  Vive 
hi  RepubUqncr'  and  the  front  rank  of 
the  soldiers,  unable  to  force  their  way 
in  line  through  the  compact  crowd, 
was  broken  into  small  bodies,  and 
/Soon  engaged  in  single  combat  with 
the  most  daring  of  the  revolutionists. 
Blood  flowed  on  all  sides  ;  and  so 
'dense  was  the  mass  of  the  populace, 
and  so  determined  the  front  which 
they  presented,  that  the  cuirassiers, 
after  several  attempts,  found  them- 
selves unable  to  pass  through.  Orders 
were  therefore  given  for  a  retreat ;  and 
.the  withdrawal  of  the  military  was  the 
signal  for  a  general  insurrection.  In 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  the  whole  of 
the  faubourgs  St  Antoine  and  St  ]\Iar- 
ceau,  so  well  known  in  the  w^orst  days 
of  the  Revolution,  were  in  motion : 
the  boulevards  from  the  Place  of  the 
Bastile  to  the  Passage  du  Saumon 
'Nvere  filled  with  ardent  multitudes  pre- 
paring for  the  conflict ;  and  before 
intelligence  of  what  was  going  forward 
could  reach  the  Tuileries,  barricades 
were  already  erected  in  the  narrow 
streets  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and 
above  a  third  of  the  metropolis,  em- 
bracing its  most  densely  inhabited  quar- 
ters, was  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgent.?. 
63.  Foreseeing  that  a  conflict  was 
approaching,  the  King  had  left  St 
Cloud  in  the  morning,  and  sat  in  coun- 
cil with  his  ministers  in  the  Tuileries 
all  forenoon.  At  three  in  the  afternoon, 
intelligence  arrived  that  a  prodigious 
crowd  filled  the  boulevards,  that  sedi- 
tious cries  had  been  heard,  and  soon 
after  that  the  contest  had  commenced, 
and  appeared  to  be  very  serious.  At 
Marshal  Soult's  suggestion,  orders  Avere 
in  consequence  immediately  despatched 
for  all  the  troops  within  thirty  miles  of 
Paris  to  march  upon  the  capital,  and 
the  whole  national  guard  of  the  city 
and  its  environs  called  out.  Before 
nightfall  the  generale  beat  in  all  the 
streets,  and  all  Paris  was  in  motion, 
some  hurrying  to  their  rallying- points 
assigned  by  Government,  some  to  the 
jiosts  occupied  in  strength  by  the  in- 
surgents. By  this  means  it  was  cal- 
culated that  by  noon  on  the  following 
day,  Government  would  have  at  its  dis- 
posal 50,000  troops  of  the  line,  and  an 


equal  number  of  national  guards ;  and 
if  the  latter  remained  faithful,  it  seem- 
ed impossible  that  the  insurrection 
could  maintain  its  ground  against  so 
prodigious  an  armed  force. 

64.  Everything,  however,  depended 
on  the  fidelity  of  the  troops  of  the  line 
and  the  national  guard,  for  the  capital 
was  in  such  a  state  of  eff"ervescence  that 
the  most  determined  resistance  from 
the  working  classes  might  confidently 
be  expected,  and  the  defection  of  even 
a  few  regiments  might  neutralise  the 
rest,  and  at  once  overturn  the  Govern- 
ment. During  the  evening  and  night 
of  the  5th,  everything  appeared  to 
prognosticate  success  to  the  insurgents ; 
indeed,  the  contest  seemed  Avellnigh 
decided.  Nearly  a  half  of  the  city  was 
in  their  undisputed  possession ;  barri- 
cades were  rapidly  rising  in  the  centre 
of  the  capital ;  the  armourer.s'  shops 
had  been  generally  broken  into  and 
pillaged  ;  and  a  considerable  number 
of  the  national  guard  in  the  suspected 
quarters  had  already  joined  them.  At 
nine  o'clock  a  mysterious  meeting  was 
held  at  M.  Lafitte's,  Avho  might  truly 
be  called,  like  the  Last  of  the  Barons, 
Warwick,  "  the  Knocker -down  and 
Putter-up  of  Kings."  It  was  not  nu- 
merously attended  ;  the  majority  await- 
ed the  course  of  events  before  declaring 
themselves ;  but  by  such  as  did  come 
the  most  violent  sentiments  were  ut- 
tered. The  word  "Dethronement" 
was  openly  pronounced  ;  and  to  com- 
plete the  resemblance  to  the  similar 
meeting  in  the  same  room  which  had 
directed  the  movement  which  over- 
threw Charles  X.,  M.  de  Lafayette  ar- 
rived before  midnight  to  "discuss  the 
situation  of  affairs."  These  were  om- 
inous words,  coming  from  such  a  quar- 
ter, and  they  were  accordingly  discuss- 
ed in  every  view.  An  address  to  the 
King,  a  movement  in  the  Chambers,  a 
change  of  government,  of  dynasty,  were 
alternately  brought  into  review ;  iDut  at 
length  the  majority  ranged  themselves 
with  the  opinion  of  M.  de  Lafaj^ette, 
that  they  should  await  the  course  of 
events,  and  declare  for  that  side  which 
the  future  should  prove  to  be  in  the 
ascendant. 

65.  During  the  night,  however,  the 
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insurrection  made  very  great  progress 
on  Loth  sides  of  the  Sein6.  Several 
posts  •were  stormed,  and  the  arms  tliey 
contained  distributed  to  the  people ; 
and  in  some  encounters  between  de- 
tached parties  of  the  military  and  tlie 
insurgents,  the  latter  had  proved  vic- 
torious. Before  ten  at  night  the  Re- 
publicans were  masters  of  the  Arsenal, 
of  the  posts  of  the  Galiote,  and  the 
Chateau  d'Eau;  they  were  in  entire 
possession  of  the  Marais  and  the  eighth 
arrondissement ;  the  manufactory  of 
arms  in  the  Rue  Popincourt  had  fallen 
into  their  hands,  Avith  twelve  hundred 
muskets ;  they  had  advanced  close  to  the 
Place  desYictoires,  and  were  preparing 
to  assault  the  Bank,  the  Post-office, 
and  the  Barrack  des  Petits  Freres. 
But  the  great  centre  of  their  strength 
was  in  the  Rue  St  Martin  and  the  ad- 
joining streets,  which  were  all  strongly 
fortified  with  barricades,  and  where 
the  headquarters  of  the  insurrection 
had  been  established.  The  dragoons 
had  been  defeated  by  the  people  in 
attempting  to  retake  that  post,  and  it 
remained  in  their  hands;  the  Halle 
aux  Yins  had  been  passed,  and  all  the 
southern  bank  of  the  river  as  far  as  tlie 
Pantheon  had  fallen  into  their  power. 
But  the  great  points  of  the  Tuileries, 
the  Louvre,  the  Hotel  de  Yille,  the 
Post-office,  and  the  other  public  offices, 
were  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment, which  remained  in  possession  of 
the  entire  city  to  the  westward  of  the 
Place  de  Greve. 

66.  "\Yhile  the  advantages  af  position 
were  thus,  after  the  first  day's  encoun- 
ter, so  nearly  balanced  between  the 
contending  parties,  a  similar  equality 
prevailed  in  the  moral  influences  by 
Avhich  the  struggle  was  still  more  like- 
ly in  the  end  to  be  determined.  The 
insurgents  had  committed  what  turned 
out  to  be  a  grievous  mistake  in  the 
outset,  by  hoisting  the  drapcaii  roiujc, 
and  displaying  several  chaj)eaux  rouges 
in  the  crowd  when  the  disturbance  first 
began.  That  fatal  ensign  stamped  its 
character  upon  the  insurrection,  and  in 
most  places  deterred  the  mid'lle  ranks 
and  national  guard  from  joining  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  working  classes, 
especially  in  the  centre  and  eastern 


quarters  of  the  city,  were  in  such  ex- 
treme misery,  from  the  eflects  of  the 
Revolution  of  July,  that  it  might  rea- 
sonably be  expected  that  they  would, 
if  the  contest  was  prolonged,  nearly 
all  join  in  the  revolt;  the  national 
guard  in  many  quarters  were  notori- 
ously disafiected,  and  not  a  few  of  their 
uniforms  were  to  be  seen  in  the  oppo- 
site ranks;  and  the  regular  troops, 
shaken  by  the  events  of  July,  and  the 
rewards  then  bestowed  on  those  who 
':  had  violated  their  oaths,  were  in  a  very 
vacillating  state,  and  some  of  them, 
particularly  the  sappers  and  miners 
in  the  Rue  Sainte  Catherine,  had  open- 
ly sided  with  the  insurrection.  Even 
where  they  did  obey  the  grejieraZc,  which 
beat  in  every  quarter  of  Paris,  the  na- 
tional guards  turned  out  in  very  small 
numbers,  and  with  evident  reluctance  ; 
the  horrors  of  civil  warfare  were  pre- 
sent to  every  mind ;  wives,  mothers, 
and  sisters  were  indefatigable  in  their 
efi'orts  to  keep  them  at  home  ;  and 
such  as  did  appear  at  their  rallying 
I)oints  came  Avith  doAvncast  looks  and 
anxious  visages,  rather  like  martyrs 
going  to  the  stake  than  the  defenders 
of  their  country  marching  to  victor}\ 

67.  The  measures  taken  at  the  Tuil- 
eries in  this  crisis  were  characterised 
by  vigoui",  tempered  by  prudence. 
The  King  and  Ministers  sat  in  council 
all  night,  and  at  six  on  the  morning 
of  the  6th,  when  accounts  had  been 
received  on  all  sides  of  the  rapid  pro- 
gress of  the  insurgents,  the  question 
Avas  proposed  by  the  ^Monarch,  Avhether 
the  capital  should  be  declared  in  a 
state  of  siege  ?  Many  members  of  the 
council  thought  it  should ;  but  the 
King,  who  was  always  averse  to  deci- 
sive measures,  declared  that,  in  his 
opinion,  so  extreme  a  step  should  be 
reserved  for  the  last  extremity,  that 
they  should  await  the  course  of  events, 
and  in  the  Uican  time  measures  of  re- 
pression only  should  be  attempted. 
As  it  was  known  also  Avhat  had  taken 
place  the  preceding  night  at  Lafitte's, 
several  members  of  the  council  strong- 
ly urged  the  arrest  of  Lafayette  and 
Lafitte ;  but  this  too  the  King  opposed 
as  too  bold  a  measure — a  sort  of  cou]) 
d'etat,  which  was  unnecessary,  as  the- 
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former  was  a  vain  garrulous  old  man, 
incapable  of  taking  a  vigorous  resolu- 
tion, and  tlie  latter  was,  he  knew,  in 
secret  attacked  to  himself.  Orders 
were,  however,  given  for  the  arrest  of 
M.  Garnier  Pages,  M.  Cabet,  and  ]\I. 
Laboissiere;  and  three  important  de- 
crees were  agreed  to,  which  immedi- 
ately appeared  in  the  columns  of  the 
Moniteur.  By  the  first,  the  artillery 
of  the  national  guard  of  Paris  was  dis- 
banded; by  the  secoml,  the  military 
Veterinary  School  of  Alfort  was  dis- 
banded ;  by  the  third,  the  Polytechnic 
School  was  dissolved,  the  scholars  or- 
dered to  be  sent  to  their  homes,  and 
the  few  who  had  remained  faithful 
directed  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  new 
establishment.  Orders  had  previously 
been  given  to  the  police  to  enter  the 
printing-offices  of  the  Tribune,  the 
Quotidiennc,  the  Courrier  de  VEuro2Je, 
the  National^  the  Courrier  Frangais, 
the  Journal  du  Com^ncrcc,  and  the 
Corsaire,  and  break  their  presses  to 
pieces,  lest  they  should  be  used  to 
throw  off  proclamations  addressed  to 
the  workmen  ;  and  this  was  accord- 
ingly done.  This  was  the  very  tiling 
most  complained  of  on  the  part  of  the 
Polignac  Administration,  and  which 
had  brought  on  the  Revolution  of 
July  ;  but  Louis  Philippe  was  doomed 
in  every  stage  of  liis  career  to  be  the 
author  of  the  justification  of  Charles  X. 
68.  It  Avas  not,  however,  by  decrees 
on  paper  that  the  formidable  insurrec- 
tion which  had  broken  out  in  Paris 
was  to  be  put  down  ;  and  in  devising 
measures  for  this  purpose,  ]\Iarshal 
Soult  displayed  all  his  wonted  vigour 
and  capacity.  His  plan  was  to  act  as 
they  had  done  at  Lyons — destroy  all 
the  barricades  at  once,  and  crush  the 
insurrection  in  its  centre  by  a  vast  and 
converging  attack  of  military  force. 
Probably  all  will  agree  that  this  is  the 
proper  way  to  act  when  you  have  such 
a  force  :  the  difficulty  is,  what  to  do 
when  you  have  it  not,  or  it  proves 
traitor  in  your  hands.  To  carry  out 
this  plan,  every  preparation  was  made 
as  for  a  pitched  battle  with  the  whole 
juilitary  strength  of  Prussia  or  Aus- 
tria, and  the  force  employed  Avas  equal 
to  that  which  conquered  at  Jena  or 


Austerlitz.  The  entire  national  guard 
of  Paris,  except  the  artillery,  which 
had  been  disbanded,  was  summoned  ; 
that  of  the  hanlieur,  for  a  circuit  fif- 
teen miles  round  the  capital,  was 
marched  in  mth  the  utmost  expedi- 
tion ;  and  all  the  troops  within  twenty 
miles  received  their  orders  over-night, 
and  came  rapidly  in  on  the  morning 
and  forenoon  of  the  6th.  But  the  na- 
tional guard  of  the  capital,  as  usual, 
failed  at  the  decisive  moment ;  many 
of  its  battalions  never  made  their  ap- 
pearance at  all ;  of  those  which  did 
come,  nearly  two-thirds  were  absent. 
Not  so  the  national  guard  of  the  han- 
licue;  they  presented  themselves  early 
at  the  place  of  rendezvous  in  the  Car- 
rousel in  great  and  unexpected  strength. 
Instead  of  6000,  who  alone  were  expect- 
ed, 10,000  had  obeyed  the  summons 
of  the  generals,  and  their  determined 
looks,  serried  ranks,  and  loud  cheers, 
as  they  marched  past  the  King  at  the 
gate  of  the  Tuileries,  proved  that  there 
were  men  in  France  who  could  be  re- 
lied on  in  the  hour  of  danger.  LiA-ing 
in  the  country,  and  engaged  in  agi'i- 
cultural  pursuits,  they  were  strangers 
to  the  passions  and  changes  of  the  ca- 
pital ;  and  the  opinion  was  universal 
amongst  them,  that  Paris  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  set  of  assassins  and  plun- 
derers, who,  after  sacking  it,  and  de- 
stroying the  market  for  their  produce, 
would  end  by  imposing  a  7n«a;»mM«,  on 
the  price  of  agricultinal  productions, 
as  their  predecessors  had  done  in  1793. 
Altogether,  Marshal  Soult  found  him- 
self, at  ten  o'clock  on  the  6th,  at  the 
head  of  60,000  regular  troops,  of  whom 
6000  were  cavalry,  with  120  ^uns,  be- 
sides 20,000  national  guards,  more 
than  half  of  wliom  might  safely  be  re- 
lied on  in  the  approaching  conflict. 

69.  Great  as  these  forces  were,  they 
were  by  no  means  incommensurate  to 
the  danger  which  threatened,  for  the 
progress  of  the  insurgents  during  the 
night  and  early  in  tlie  morning  had 
been  immense.  Before  nightfall  they 
had  forced  one  of  the  bridges,  and  open- 
ed up  the  communications  between  the 
southern  and  northern  quarters  of  the 
city;  they  had  carried  with  great  slaugh- 
ter the  posts  of  the  Bastile,  the  Marche 
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St  Martin,  and  the  Blancs  ]\Ianteaiix ; 
and  at  seven  in  the  morning  they  had 
erected  a  strong  barricade  across  the 
entrance  of  the  Petit  Pont  de  1' Hotel 
Dieu,  defeated  a  part  of  the  25th  regi- 
ment sent  to  destroy  it,  and  surround- 
ed on  all  sides  the  Prefecture  of  Police, 
which  -was  hourly  expected  to  fall  into 
their  hands.  Steadily  advancing  from 
the  eastern  parts  and  centre  of  the 
city,  and  fortifying  eyevy  street  they 
carried  with  bamcades,  they  were  ra- 
pidly approaching  the  Hotel  de  Ville 
and  Post  -  office,  and  might  soon  be 
expected  in  the  Place  des  Victoires 
around  the  Palais  Royal,  and  in  front 
of  the  Louvre.  The  intelligence  of 
these  events  excited  the  utmost  alarm 
at  the  Tuileries ;  consternation  was 
painted  in  every  visage ;  the  throne  of 
the  Citizen  King  seemed  to  be  cnim- 
bling  before  the  very  forces  which  had 
created  it.  The  palace  no  longer  pre- 
sented its  wonted  crowded  aspect ;  there 
was  no  throng  in  the  ante-chamber ; 
numbers  were  slipping  away.  The  per- 
sons in  office  Avere  already  secreting 
their  most  valuable  effects :  it  was 
openly  proposed  in  the  council  that 
the  Tuileries  should  be  abandoned. 
AVere  they  to  remain  there  till  a  sud- 
den panic  seized  the  troops,  or  the  de- 
fection of  a  single  regiment  gave  them 
an  entrance,  as  on  the  29tli  July  1830  ? 
What  was  most  dreaded  Avas  that 
General  Lafayette  or  j\Iarshal  Clausel 
should  join  the  movement,  and  give  it 
the  weight  of  their  military  and  poli- 
tical influence.  Certain  it  is  that  Ar- 
mand  Carrel  had  a  mysterious  inter- 
view during  the  night  with  JMarshal 
Clausel ;  but  he  found  him  undeter- 
mined, and  umWlling  to  commit  him- 
self till  some  of  the  troojis  had  revolt- 
ed. Strange  to  say,  the  advice  to 
abandon  the  Tuileries  came  from  Mar- 
shal Soult  himself,  and  was  opposed 
by  M.  Gisquet,  the  head  of  the  police ; 
and  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that, 
if  either  Clausel  or  Lafayette  had  join- 
ed the  insurgents,  a  part  of  the  troops 
would  have  gone  with  them,  and  it 
.would  have  been  all  over  Avith  the 
monarchy  of  the  Citizen  King. 

70.   But  although  politically  timid, 
Soult's  military  measures  were  char- 


acterised by  vigour  and  resolution. 
To  secure  the  fidelity  of  the  national 
guards,  he  intermingled  their  bat- 
talions among  the  troops  of  the  line, 
and  the  forces  thus  united  were  placed 
in  enonnous  strength  on  either  side  of 
the  centre  of  the  insurrection.  Thhty 
thousand  men  were  stationed  on  the 
boulevards,  from  the  Porte  St  Denis  to 
the  Place  of  the  Bastile,  and  an  equal 
force  along  the  quays,  from  the  Bridge 
of  Austerlitz  to  the  Pont  des  Arts. 
Between  these  two  arms  of  iron  Soult 
hoped  to  crush  the  insurgents,  who, 
although  not  inferior  in  nnmber  if 
their  forces  had  all  been  concentrated, 
were  not  yet  all  collected,  were  by  no 
means  equal  to  the  regular  troops  in 
arms  or  equipment,  and  were  entirely 
destitute  of  artiller}'-.  Finding  them- 
selves, by  this  immense  accumulation 
of  forces,  reduced  to  the  defensive,  the 
insurgents  strenf^thened  themselves  as 
much  as  possible  in  the  densely-peopled 
part  of  the  city  which  the)'-  had  select- 
ed for  their  stronghold,  where  the 
height  of  the  houses,  generally  of  fi^'e 
or  six  storeys,  gave  every  facility  for  a 
dropping  fire  of  musketiy,  and  the 
narrowness  of  the  streets  rendered  easy 
the  construction  of  the  most  formid- 
able barricades.  Their  headquarters 
were  re-established  in  the  Cloister 
OF  St  Meri,  which  became  famous  in 
the  desperate  conflict  which  ensued; 
and  all  the  streets  leading  to  it  on 
either  side,  especially  the  Rue  des 
Arcis  and  the  Rue  de  la  Veirerie,  were 
barricaded  in  the  strongest  manner. 
There  the  revolutionists  resolved  to 
maintain  the  conflict  to  the  vciy  last 
extremity,  in  the  hope  that  the  na- 
tional guards  might  refuse  to  assault 
their  barricades,  or  tliat  the  defection 
of  one  or  two  regiments  of  the  line 
might,  as  on  the  former  revolt,  open 
them  the  path  to  victory,  the  Tuileries, 
and  empire. 

71.  The  order  for  a  general  attack 
upon  the  insurgents  was  given  at  seven 
in  the  morning,  and  immediately  com- 
menced with  great  vigour  and  im- 
mense numbers.  The  first  assault  was 
made  on  the  barricades  of  tlie  Bastile 
and  of  the  Faubourg  St  Antoine,  and 
they  were  carried  after  au  obstinate 
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resistance.  Steadily  advancing  as  they 
cleaved  the  streets  of  the  obstructions, 
the  victorious  troops  gained  ground  to 
the  westward  as  far  as  the  Kue  St  An- 
toine  and  the  Barrierc  du  Trone,  and 
]-)enetrated  into  tlie  narrow  streets 
ilanked  on  either  side  with  lofty  stone 
huildings,  which  form  the  centre  of 
Paris.  The  Bridge  of  Austerlitz  was 
at  the  same  time  stormed,  and  the 
troops  cleared  the  quays  and  tlic  nar- 
row streets  running  into  them.  Still 
the  central  position  of  the  insurgents 
in  the  Rue  St  JNlartin  and  at  the 
Cloister  de  St  Meri  remained  in  their 
hands ;  and  though  the  combatants 
there  were  not  numerous,  they  held  a 
very  strong  position,  and  they  Avere 
animated  Avith  the  most  heroic  resolu- 
tion. All  the  houses  were  filled  with 
musketeers,  who  kept  np  a  deadly 
dropping  fire  upon  every  column  which 
approached  them,  and  the  strength  of 
the  barricades,  solidl}^  constructed  of 
stone,  seemed  to  defy  the  discharges 
even  of  the  heaviest  artillery.  The 
desperate  resolution  with  which  the 
insurgents  had  defended  themselves  in 
several  quarters,  particularly  in  a  liouse 
near  the  Passage  du  Sanmon,  where 
they  combated  to  the  last  man,  pre- 
saged a  bloody  encounter  in  this  their 
last  stronghohl.  The  tocsin  incessantly 
sounded  from  the  summit  of  the  church 
of  St  Meri  to  call  the  Republicans  to 
the  decisive  point,  and  they  were  not 
wanting  to  the  appeal.  Young  wo- 
men, children  of  twelve  years  of  age, 
old  men  tottering  on  the  verge  of  the 
grave,  flocked  to  the  scene  of  danger, 
and  stood  side  by  side  with  the  manly 
combatants.  Never  had  there  been  in 
the  long  annals  of  the  revolutionary 
conflicts  such  universal  enthusiasm 
and  determined  resolution  on  the  part 
of  the  Republicans. 

72.  The  troops  first  brought  up  to 
assault  this  formidable  position  were 
some  battalions  of  the  national  guard  of 
Paris,  which,  ignorant  of  the  strength 
of  its  opponents,  advanced  gaily  as  to 
certain  victory.  Assailed  by  a  close 
fire  from  the  barricade  in  the  Rue  St 
.Martin,  the  front  rank  first  hesitated 
and  then  recoiled  :  a  plunging  dis- 
charge of  surprising  accuracy  from  t!ie 


windows  next  tlirew  the  whole  colurait 
into  disorder.  In  wild  confusion  they 
fled  back  to  the  quays,  throwing  their 
arms  and  shakos  away,  and  dispersed  in 
all  directions.  U}>on  this  Soult  brought 
up  several  pieces  of  the  heaviest  field- 
artillery,  and  gave  the  insurgents  ten 
minutes  to  surrender  at  discretion. 
When  the  time  had  elapsed,  without 
any  tender  of  submission,  the  guns 
opened  and  battered  the  barricades  foy 
some  time  with  the  utmost  violence. 
When  they  appeared  to  be  ruined  by  the 
fire,  several  battalions  of  the  national 
guard  of  the  banlicue  were  moved  for- 
ward, and  formed  in  column  close  be- 
hind the  guns,  while  howitzers  in  their 
rear  threw  shells  over  their  heads  into 
the  space  behind  the  baiTicades.  After 
a  general  discharge,  and  before  the 
smoke  had  cleared  away,  the  men  rush- 
ed forward  at  the  pas  de  charge,  and 
succeeded,  though  Avith  lieaA'y  loss,  in 
scrambling  over  the  barricades.  The 
insurgents  upon  this  retreated  into  the 
adjoining  houses,  but  there  Avith  des- 
perate courage  they  fought  to  the  last. 
Sixty  in  a  corner  house  at  the  junction 
of  the  Rue  de  St  j\I6ri  and  Rue  de.^ 
Arcis,  maintained  the  contest  till  their 
last  cartridge  was  exhausted,  Avhen 
nearly  the  Avhole  of  them  perished 
under  the  bayonets  of  the  infuriated 
assailants.  Scarcely  any  quarter  Ava.s 
either  asked  or  giA^en,  and  many  sa- 
vage deeds  disgraced  the  triumph  of 
the  soldiers  of  order.  This  bloody 
triumph  closed  the  contest  and  extin- 
guished the  revolt.  In  the  last  resort 
the  throne  of  the  Citizen  King  was 
saved,  neither  by  the  valour  of  its  re- 
gular infantry,  Jior  the  chivalry  of  its 
steel-clad  cuirassiers,  but  by  the  cour- 
age of  the  national  guard  of  the  hoji- 
I'kup,  composed  of  the  market-garden- 
ers and  milk-hucksters  of  Paris,  Avho, 
untainted  by  the  passions  of  the  capi- 
tal, and  exasperated  by  the  stojjpage 
j  of  the  sale  of  their  humble  produce  in 
its  markets,  flocked  to  the  theatre  of 
conflict,  and  Avcre  hurried  over  the  bar- 
ricades almost  before  they  kncAv  Avhat 
they  Avere  doing. " 

*  The  autlior  visited  tlic  theatre  of  this 
conflict  shortly  after.  The  walls  were  all 
perforated  by  grai)e-shot  or  caiiuou-balls,  the 
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73.  Pliysically  hrave,  the  polit.ically 
irresolr.te  Louis  Philippe  acted  a  noble 
part  on  this  occasion.  He  had  insist- 
ed on  the  ()ueen  and  the  Princess 
Adelaide,  Avho  Avere  a  prey  to  the 
most  dreadful  apprehensions,  acconi- 
panpng  him  from  St  Cloud  to  Paris 
Avhen  the  insurrection  began ;  and  at 
mid-day  on  the  6th,  before  the  firing 
had  yet  ceased  in  the  central  parts  of 
the  city,  he  set  out  on  horseback,  ac- 
companied by  his  sons  and  chief  offi- 
cers, to  review  the  troops.  The  cour- 
ageous act,  as  is  generally  the  case  on 
such  occasions,  excited  general  admi- 
ration, and  tlie  cortege  was  loudly  ap- 
plauded as  it  proceeded  along  the  Rue 
de  Rivoli,  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  and 
the  boulevards,  to  the  Place  de  la 
Bastile,  and  back  by  the  quays  to  the 
Louvre.  The  King  Avas  not  actually 
under  fire ;  but  in  the  croAvded  streets 
and  excited  state  of  the  population,  he 
ran  no  .small  risk  of  being  assassinated 
by  some  of  the  political  fanatics  Avith 
Avhom  the  capital  at  that  time  abound- 
ed. The  garrison  of  Paris  had  55 
killed  and  240  AA'ounded  in  this  com- 
bat; the  national  guard,  chiefly  of  the 
hanlieuc,  18  killed  and  104  Avounded. 
The  loss  on  the  side  of  the  insurgents 
Avas  never  distinctly  known :  but  93 
dead  bodies  and  291  A\-oanded  persons 
Avere  brought  to  the  public  hospitals 
— probably  not  more  than  a  half  of  the 
real  sufferers  on  the  occasion,  Avho  Avere 
AvithdraAvn  as  much  as  possible,  after 
the  revolt  failed,  from  public  sight  by 
their  relations.  Fifteen  hundred  of 
them  Avere  made  prisoners. 

74.  A  meeting  of  the  liberal  depu- 
ties was  again  held  at  M.  Lafitte's,  on 
the  morning  of  the  6th,  to  discuss  the 
^'eventualities"  AA'hich  might  occur. 
Beyond  all  doubt,  they  assembled  to 
deliberate  on  the  dethronement  of  the 
King;  but  the  course  of  events  induced 


AvindoAvs  and  doors  sma.slied  to  atoms,  and 
marks  of  the  most  desiK'rate  strife  in  every 
room.  The  only  siirprisinji  thing  appeared  to 
be  hoAV  any  one,  either  of  the  assailants  or 
defenders,  survived  such  a  dreadful  conflict. 
It  is  the  defence  of  this  barricade  whicli  is 
described  with  such  graplii(;  power  in  Victor 
Hugo's  wonderful  historic  romance, Ics  Miser- 
ables. 
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them  to  alter  their  A'iews.  When  the 
display  of  troops  proved  that  revolt 
Avas  hopeless,  and  the  discharge  of 
cannon  told  that  the  Cloister  of  St 
Meri  Avas  in  process  of  being  stormed, 
they  quietly  slipped  over  to  the  other 
side,  and  sought  only  to  mitigate  the 
victors'  wrath.  A  deputation,  consist- 
ing of  M.  Arago,  M.  Odillon  Barrot, 
and  M.  Lafitte,  Avas  appointed  to  Avait 
upon  the  King,  congratulate  him  on 
his  victory,  and  implore  him  to  temper 
justice  Avith  mercy  in  the  moment  of 
triumph.  The  deputation,  AA'hich  for- 
cibly recalled  that  of  Avhich  the  same 
Arago  had  formed  a  part  to  JMarmont 
tAVo  years  before,  during  the  revolt  of 
July,  arrived  at  the  Tuileries  immedi- 
ately after  the  King's  return  from  his 
progress  through  the  city.  They  could 
not  have  arrived  more  inopportunely 
than  Avhen  the  monarch  had  just  wit- 
nessed Avith  his  OAvn  eyes  the  extremi- 
ties to  Avhich  the  violence  of  factions 
had  reduced  his  capital.  In  vain  M. 
Odillon  Barrot  represented,  Avith  all 
the  eloquence  of  Avhicli  he  Avas  master, 
that  the  excesses  all  originated  in  the 
coercive  system  commenced  by  IVI.  Ca- 
simir  Perier  and  the  Cabinet  of  13th 
March ;  that  it  had  led  to  revolts 
Avithin,  loss  of  influence  and  consider- 
ation AA'ithout ;  that  it  had  induced  the 
insurrections  of  Grenoble  and  Lyons, 
the  putting  four  departments  in  the 
Avest  in  a  state  of  siege  ;  in  fine,  in  a 
rebellion  Avhich  had  bathed  Paris  in 
blood.  "  We  beseech  you.  Sire  !  "  he 
concluded,  "  to  shut  your  ears  to  those 
AvhoAvould  counsel  measures  of  violence 
in  the  moment  of  victory.  In  that 
career,  alloAv  us  to  say,  it  is  difficult 
to  stop  Avhen  you  have  once  entered. 
You  have  triumphed  in  the  name  of 
the  laAv  ;  but  the  triumph  is  for  ever 
to  be  deplorerl,  for  it  has  been  pur- 
chased by  the  blood  of  the  French." 

75.  "Who  is  responsible  for  these 
disorders  ? "  interrupted  the  King ; 
"  Avho  must  ansAver  for  the  blood 
Avhich  has  been  shed  ?  The  miserable 
Avretches  Avho  took  adA'antage  of  the 
funeral  of  General  Lamarque  to  attack 
tlie  (Government  by  open  force — to  fire 
on  the  troops  of  the  line  and  the  na- 
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tioiial  guard  ?  ]\ry  duty  was  traced  1 
out  in  characters  which  cannot  be  | 
misunderstood.  The  cannon  you  have 
heard  is  that  which  has  demolished 
the  barricades  of  St  Meri:  the  revolt 
is  terminated.  I  do  not  know  what 
can  lead  you  to  suppose  that  violent 
measures  are  to  be  adopted,  but,  rely 
upon  it,  they  are  loudly  called  for. 
During  my  ride  through  the  city  I 
repeatedly  heard  the  cry,  '  Sire,  a 
prompt  justice.'  That  is  enough :  Ijut 
I  trust  justice  will  be  able  to  resume 
its  course  without  violence  of  any  sort. 
I  see  nothing  in  my  conduct  which 
should  make  me  lose  my  popularity, 
if  it  is  not  the  violence  of  the  opposite 
factions.  I  know  the  press  is  con- 
stantly endeavouring  to  destroy  me, 
but  it  is  l^y  the  aid  of  falsehood.  I 
ask  you.  Is  there  any  person  of  Avliom 
you  have  ever  heard  against  whom  a 
greater  torrent  of  calumny  has  been 
poured  forth  than  myself?"  The  con- 
ference broke  up  with  no  other  result 
but  increased  exasperation  on  both 
sides;  and  it  soon  appeared  that  the 
King  had  abated  nothing  of  his  iirm 
resolution  by  their  endeavours.  Next 
morning  there  appeared  in  the  col- 
imms  of  the  Monitcur  an  ordonnance, 
dated  Jmie  6,  declaring  Paris  in  a  state 
of  siege,  and  the  most  rigorous  meas- 
m-es  were  adopted  by  the  police  against 
the  secret  societies  and  the  printing- 
offices  of  the  liberal  journals. 

76.  How  necessary  soever  the  or- 
donnance of  June  6th,  proclaiming 
the  state  of  siege,  may  have  been  in 
this  excited  state  of  the  metropolis,  it 
met  immediately  with  the  most  im- 
passioned resistance  from  all  parties. 
Republicans,  Legitimists,  Carlists,  Na- 
poleouists,  united  in  condemning  it  as 
harsh  and  unnecessary,  seeing  the  re- 
volt had  already  been  suppressed  be- 
fore it  was  issued.  It  was  a  more 
extreme  measure  than  the  ordonnances 
of  Polignac,  for  it  superseded,  in  all 
cases  connected  with  the  insurrection, 
the  ordinary  tribunals,  substituted 
courts-martial  for  juries,  and,  as  ex- 
plained by  an  ordonnance  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  applied  also  to  delin- 
quencies of  the  press.*     This  ominous 

*  "Par  la  declaration  de  I'etat  de  siege 


declaration  excited  the  utmost  indigna- 
tion in  that  numerous  and  influential 
body  who,  in  a  highly  civilised  state 
of  society,  live  by  inflaming  the  pas- 
sions of  the  moment,  whatever  they 
are.  The  storm  was  imiversal,  and 
violent  in  the  extreme ;  and  it  was  no 
easy  matter  for  Government,  resting 
on  the  support  only  of  the  military 
and  civil  employes,  to  make  head 
against  it.  The  general  excitement 
was  increased  by  the  cool  Avay  in 
Avhich  the  Prefect  of  Police,  M.  Gis- 
Cjuet,  carried  into  execution  the  inten- 
tions of  Government,  striking  on  the 
right  and  the  left  without  distinction ; 
multiplying  arrests  of  suspected  per- 
sons of  all  parties  on  very  slight 
grounds,  including  several  deputies, 
and  breaking  to  pieces,  without  mercy, 
all  the  printing-presses  of  the  Opposi- 
tion journals,  whether  Carlist  or  Re- 
publican. All  that  had  been  made  the 
subject  of  such  reproach  to  M.  de 
Polignac,  when  attempted,  was  noAv 
done  by  his  successor,  but  done  with 
tenfold  severity  and  vigour.  It  was 
only  necessary  to  substitute  the  name 
of  j\I.  ]\Iontalivet  for  that  of  M.  de 
Polignac,  and  the  indictment  against 
the  one  would  apply  to  the  other. 

77.  To  give  an  air  of  impartiality  to 
their  proceedings,  and  represent  the 
insurrection  as  the  combined  work  of 
the  Republicans  and  Carlists,  the  Gov- 
ernment, at  the  same  time  that  it  or- 
dered the  ai-rest  of  MM.  Laboissiere, 
Cabet,  and  Gamier  Pages  on  the  side 
of  the  Democrats,  apprehended  also 
]\1M.  de  Chateaubriand,  Fitzjames, 
Hyde  de  Neuville,  and  Beriyer  as  the 

Tautorite  militaire  est  de  droit  investie  dcs 
attributions  qui,  dans  I'etat  ordinaire,  ap- 
partiennent  aux  antorites  civiles  tant  adniin- 
istratives  que  judiciaires.  Toutefois  I'inteu- 
tion  du  gouvemement  du  Roi  est  que,  dans 
cette  circ'onstance,  Taction  de  la  Justice  mili- 
taire s'applique  seulement  aux  cas  speciaux 
ayant  rapport  a  I'insurrection,  au  soul&ve- 
ment,  a  Tembaucliage,  a  la  seduction  des 
troupes,  aux  provocations  a  la  ruvolto,  et 
autres  circonstances  constituant  la  coinpli- 
oite,  et  en  (in  aux  faits  tendant  a  troubler 
I'Etat  par  la  guerre  civile,  I'illegal  emijloi  de 
la  force  armee,  la  devastation  et  le  pillage 
public.  Quant  a  la  presse,  les  piovocations 
a  la  revolte  faites  par  cette  voie  et  les  attri- 
buts  de  Tordre  public  soni  des  crimen  justici- 
ables  des  conscils  de  (luerre." — Ovdonn.,  7th 
June  1S32 :  Moniteur,  ibid. 
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leaders  of  tlie  Legitimists.  The  arrest 
of  so  iimny  noble  characters,  especially 
on  a  charge  of  which  all  the  •world 
knew  they  were  entirely  innocent,  ex- 
cited the  utmost  indignation  in  Paris. 
The  Government  journals,  in  particu- 
lar the  Journal  dcs  Dehats,  were  loud 
in  its  condemnation.  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand had  resigned  all  his  appoint- 
ments, and  refused  to  take  the  oath  to 
Government ;  but  every  one  knew  that 
he  was  incapable  of  engaging  in  a 
conspiracy,  and  least  of  all  with  the 
Republicans.  He  looked  for  the  re- 
storation of  the  elder  branch  of  the 
Bourbons  by  a  vote  of  the  Chambers 
and  constitutional  means,  and  by  that 
alone.  The  dignified  manner  in  which 
he  bore  his  captivity,  and  the  delicate 
raillery  with  which  he  replied  to  the 
charges  preferred  against  him,  excited 
the  admiration  even  of  his  enemies.* 
Nothing  whatever  was  discovered  to 
implicate  any  of  them  in  the  proceed- 
ings which  had  taken  place  either  in 
Paris  or  La  Vendee;  and  after  a  de- 
tention of  a  few  weeks,  during  which 
they  experienced  the  utmost  courtesy 

*  In  a  letter  written  from  prison  to  M. 
Bertin,  the  editor  of  the  Journal  des  Debals, 
M.  de  Chateaubriand  said — "  J'attendais  la, 
mon  cher  Bertin,  votre  vieille  aniitie,  elle 
s'est  trouvee  a  point  nomme  a  I'lieure  de  I'in- 
foitune.  Les  compagnons  d'exil  et  de  prison, 
sont  comnie  des  camarades  de  college,  a 
jamais  lies  par  le  souvenir  des  joies  et  des 
leQons  en  commun.  Je  voudrais  bien  vous 
voir  et  vous  aller  remercier.  Je  voudrais 
bien  aussi  remercier  tous  les  journaux  qui 
m'ont  temoigne  tant  d'interfet,  et  se  sont  sou- 
venus  du  defenseur  de  la  liberie  de  la  presse ; 
mais  vous  savez  que  je  suis  captif,  captivite 
d'ailleurs  adoucie  par  la  politesse  de  mes 
hotes.  Je  ne  saurais  trop  me  loner  de  la 
bienvcillance  de  M.  le  Prefet  de  Police.  J'ai 
refuse  tout  serment  a  I'ordre  politique  actuel : 
j'ai  envoye  ma  demission  de  Miuistre  d'Etat, 
et  renonce  a  ma  pension. 

"Je  ne  puis  done  etre  un  traitre  ni  un 
ingrat  envers  le  Gouvcmement  de  Louis 
Pliilippe.  Veut-on  me  prendre  pour  un  en- 
nemi  ?  Mais  alors  je  suis  un  ennemi  loyal, 
desarme,  un  vaincu  qui  supporte  la  necessite 
d'un  fait  sans  demander  grace.  J'ai  fonde 
mon  refus  de  serment  sur  deux  raisons — 1. 
La  Monarchic  actuelle  ne  tire  pas  selon  moi 
son  droit  par  succession  de  I'ancienne  IVlon- 
archie.  2.  La  Monarchic  actuelle  ne  tire  pas 
selon  moi  son  droit  de  la  souverainete  popu- 
laire,  puisqu'uu  congres  national  expres  a 
ete  assemble  pour  decider  de  la  forme  du 
gouvemement." — M.  De  Chateaubriand  d 
M.  Bertin,  June  10,  1832;  Capefigue,  Z)ix 
A71S  de  Louis  Fkilippe,  vi.  24G,  247. 


from  ]\r.  Gisquet,  the  Prefect  of  Police, 
they  were  all  liberatecl. 

78.  Upon  the  proclamation  of  the 
state  of  siege,  two  councils  of  war 
were  formed,  to  whom  the  cognisance 
of  the  cases  connected  with  the  in.sur- 
rection  Avas  committed.  The  ofiicers 
summoned,  however,  evinced  from  the 
first  the  utmost  repugnance  at  their 
invidious  ofiice,  and  they  were  so 
strongly  supported  by  public  opinion 
that  it  was  more  than  doubtful  wliether 
their  appointment  would  lead  to  any 
result.  Two  persons  brought  before 
the  first  council  of  war  were  acquitted ; 
but  an  artist,  named  Geoff"roy,  accused 
of  having  taken  a  part  in  the  insur- 
rection of  the  5th,  and  borne  the 
cha'pcau  rouge  on  that  occasion,  was 
convicted,  and  condemned  to  death. 
This  sentence,  however,  was  brought 
under  the  review  of  the  Court  of  Cas- 
sation, by  which  it  was  set  aside  on 
the  ground  of  the  illegality  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  court  by  the  ordon- 
nance  of  June  6th.  Tliis  decision 
made  an  immense  sensation,  as  a  vic- 
tory over  the  Government ;  and  it 
was  so  entirely  supported  by  public 
opinion  that  Louis  Philippe  bent  be- 
fore the  storm.  By  an  ordonnance  of 
June  30th  the  courts-martial  were  de- 
clared dissolved  in  the  capital,  and 
retained  only  in  the  western  provinces, 
where  the  Royalists  were  to  be  prose- 
cuted. Nothing  remained  now  but  to 
bring  the  accused  before  the  ordinary 
courts,  where  tliey  fell  under  the  cog- 
nisance of  juries,  and  twenty-two  of 
tlie  leaders  of  the  conspiracy  were  put 
to  the  bar  in  July.  Sixteen  Avere  ac- 
cpiitted,  including  a  young  heroine 
named  Louise  Antoinette,  whose  cour- 
age had  been  signalised  at  the  barri- 
cades; and  six  were  couAdcted,  and 
sentenced  to  various  periods  of  trans- 
portation and  imprisonment.  They 
evinced  the  greatest  heroism  and  in- 
trepidity during  the  trial,  and  on 
receiving  sentence :  most  of  them  bore 
the  medal  of  July  on  their  bosoms.* 

*  Tlio  following  jiroccs  vcrdal  of  the  ex- 
amination of  Jeanne,  one  of  the  leading  con- 
spirators, will  illustrate  the  indomitable  spirit 
with  Avliich  they  were  animated :  "  Le  5  Juin 
vous  assistiez  an  convoi?— Oui,  monsieur. 
Sur  Ics  cinq  hemes  n'etioz  vous  pas  an  carre- 
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To  tho  honour  of  the  Government,  it 
must  be  added  that  no  capital  sentence 
was  pronounced,  and  that  one  of  the 
most  serious  insurrections  recorded  in  j 
French  annals  was  suj) pressed  without 
the  sliedding  of  human  blood. 

79.  Disappointed  in  their  expecta- 
tions of  crushing  the  spirit  of  insubor- 
dination in  Paris  by  the  rude,  though 
etfective,  method  of  military  commis- 
sions, the  Government  had  recourse 
to  the  slower  but  not  less  efficacious 
modes  of  continued  detentions  of  ac- 
cused persons  in  prison,  and  multi- 
plied prosecutions  against  the  press. 
Strange  to  say,  amidst  all  their  decla- 
mations in  favour  of  freedom,  the 
French  had  never  thought  of  laying 
the  first  foundation  for  it  in  the  limit- 
ing the  power  of  imprisonment  at  the 
instance  of  the  Government ;  and  Louis 
Philippe  took  advantage  of  this  omis- 
sion to  detain  the  persons  arrested  for 
the  insurrection  of  June,  eighteen  hun- 
dred in  number,  for  the  most  part 
eighteen  months  or  two  years  in  prison, 
without  bringing  them  to  trial.  l!s"or 
was  the  war  against  the  press,  by 
means  of  prosecutions,  less  active. 
The  number  of  these  prosecutions,  and 

four  St  Mary? — Oui,  avec  I'arrae  que  j'etais 
alle  prendre  chez  moi.  Vous  avez  travaille 
a  la  barricade?— Oui,  deux  gardes  nationaux 
ont  ete  tues  pres  de  moi  .sur  le  boulevard ;  on 
.ivait  tire  sur  nous  sans  provocation ;  je 
courus  a  nies  amies.  N'avez-vous  pas  le 
premier  commande  le  feu  ? — Xon,  une  balle 
venait  de  m'atteindre  au  milieu  des  reins  et 
m'avait  renverse.  Je  me  suis  leve  toutefois 
et  j'ai  tire  un  coup  du  fusil,  un  seul,  car  ils 
avaient  fai.  N'etes-vous  pas  reste  toute  la 
nuit  sur  la  barricade?— Oui,  et  je  faisais  feu. 
Ne distribuiez  vous  pasdes  cartouches?— Oui, 
quand  ils  en  avaient  besoin.  Le  lendemain 
vous  avez  tire  toute  la  journee?— Toute  la 
.iournee.  N'etes-vous  pas  un  de  ceux  qui 
tiraient  des  croisees  de  la  maison  No.  5  a  la 
fin  de  I'attaque?— Oui,  quand  on  se  rendit 
maitre  de  la  barricade  nous  n'avions  plus  de 
cartouches,  sans  cela  nous  y  serions  restes. 
Nous  nous  sommes  retires  en  traversant  a  la 
baionnette  la  troupe  de  ligno."  He  was 
sentenced  to  transportation.— It  is  difficult 
whether,  in  this  interrogatory,  the  leading 
feature  of  the  questions  put  by  the  presiding 
judge  is  most  to  be  condemned,  or  the  cour- 
age and  candour  of  tlie  accused  in  answering 
them  is  to  be  admired.  Jeanne's  mother,  a 
Spartan  matron,  sat  by  her  son  the  whole 
time  of  the  trial,  encouraging  him  by  her 
words  and  example  to  persevere  in  his  heroic 
demeanour. — L.  Blanc,  iii.  338,  '^39. 


the  anxiety  with  which  they  were  con- 
ducted, exceeded  anything  previously 
witnessed,  not  merely  in  French,  but 
in  European  liistory.  The  restrictions; 
so  much  complained  of  during  the 
Restoration  were  as  nothing  compared 
to  it.  From  the  accession  of  Loui.s 
Philippe  to  the  1st  October  1832,  a 
period  of  little  more  than  two  years, 
there  occurred  in  France  281  seizurefj 
of  journals,  and  251  judgments  on 
them.  No  less  than  eighty-one  jour- 
nals had  been  condemned,  of  which 
forty-one  were  in  Paris  alone.  The 
total  number  of  months  of  imprison- 
ment iullicted  on  editors  of  journals 
during  this  period  was  1226  ;  and  the 
amount  of  fines  levied,  347,550  francs- 
( £14, 000) .  This  is  perhaps  the  hottest 
warfare,  without  the  aid  of  the  censor- 
ship, ever  yet  waged,  during  so  short 
a  period,  against  the  liberty  of  the 
press.  The  sy.stem  of  Louis  Philippe 
was,  to  bring  incessant  prosecutions 
against  the  parties  responsible  for  jour- 
nals, Avithout  caring  much  whether- 
they  were  successful  or  not,  hoping 
that  he  would  wear  them  out  by  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  conducting, 
their  defences,  whether  the  prosecu- 
tions terminated  one  way  or  the  other ; 
— an  astute  and  sagacious  policy,  and 
perhaps  the  onl}'-  one  wliich  promised 
any  prospect  of  success,  Avhen  the  pas- 
.sions  on  all  sides  were  so  strongly  ex- 
cited, that  the  voice  of  reason  or  trutli 
had  not  a  chance  of  being  heard,  and 
convictions  by  juries,  even  in  the  clear- 
est cases,  were  not  to  be  expected.  But 
it  appeared  not  a  little  strange  when 
coming  from  the  councils  of  the  Citi- 
zen King,  the  monarch  of  the  Barri- 
cades, and  sliowed  how  little  the  cause 
of  real  freedom  had  gained  by  the  suc- 
cess of  that  convulsion. 


80.  The  Government  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe was  both  greatly  strengthened 
within,  and  acquired  great  additional 
consideration  without,  by  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  revolts  of  May  in  La 
Vendee,  and  June  in  Paris.  His  Gov- 
ernment had  at  length  met  its  7nost 
formidable  antagonists  face  to  face,  and 
proved  victorious  in  the  strife.  The 
heroism  of  Marie  Caroline  and  the  chi- 
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valrj  of  the  Royalists  had  not  succeed- 
ed in  rousing  a  general  insurrection  in 
the  western  provinces  ;  the  intrepidity 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  Republicans 
had  failed  in  sustaining  one,  when 
commenced  under  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances,  in  the  metropolis. 
This  double  victory  produced  a  great 
impression  on  men's  minds,  both  in 
France  and  the  adjoining  States.  The 
capitalists  and  manufacturers  of  Paris 
and  the  chief  towns  of  France,  began 
to  feel  confidence  in  the  stability  of  a 
Ciovernment  which  had  withstood  so 
rude  a  shock  :  the  sovereigns  and  dip- 
lomatists of  foreign  States  came  to 
think  the  dynasty  of  the  Citizen  King 
might  remain  permanent,  and  that  it 
would  be  well  to  conciliate  by  nego- 
tiation a  power  which  might  yet  ac- 
(luire  a  lead  in  Europe.  The  effects  of 
this  change  of  opinion,  externally  and 
internally,  were  immediately  conspicu- 
ous. Capital  began  to  reappear  from 
its  hiding-places,  industry  to  resume 
its  labours  in  the  workshops,  purchases 
to  be  made  in  the  bazaars.  The  day 
after  the  insurrection  had  been  put 
down,  all  the  shops  in  Paris  were  open, 
the  streets  were  perfectly  quiet,  and  a 
•confidence  unknown  for  months  before 
was  felt.  All  men  had  previously 
been  aware  that  a  conflict  Avas  ap- 
proaching ;  all  now  saw  it  was  over. 

81.  The  effect  of  the  King's  victory 
appeared  soon  in  the  increased  returns 
of  the  revenue,  and  the  improved  con- 
dition of  the  people  The  public  funds 
rapidly  rose  :  the  Five  per  Cents,  which 
had  been  ninety-two  in  January,  reach- 
ed in  the  end  of  June  ninety-seven,  in 
July  ninety-eight,  and  in  August  nine- 
ty-nine, at  which  high  level  they  re- 
mained for  the  remainder  of  the  j'ear. 
The  produce  of  the  taxes,  though  still 
below  what  it  had  been  before  the 
Revolution  of  1830,  advanced  consid- 
erably, and  exhibited  for  the  last 
six  months  of  1832  an  increase  of 
28,000,000  francs  over  the  correspond- 
ing months  of  the  preceding  j'^ear.  The 
loan  of  150,000,000  (£6,000,000),  au- 
thorised by  the  vote  of  the  Chambers 
to  be  raised  for  the  public  service,  was 
contracted  for  on  August  8,  at  98.50, 
for  a  rent  of  5  francs,  or  somewhat 


above  5  per  cent;  a  very  favourable 
contract  for  the  public,  for  in  the  pre- 
ceding year  a  loan  of  120,000,000  had 
only  been  got  at  84  francs.  Industry 
sensibly  revived  in  the  metropolis; 
many  workshops  which  had  been  closed, 
since  the  Revolution  of  July  were  re- 
opened. Sales  were  more  frequent  in 
the  shops,  and  the  symptoms  of  general 
prosperity  began  to  reappear.  The 
working  classes  had  been  ruined  by 
their  victory ;  the  first  dawn  of  hope 
opened  to  them  from  their  defeat. 

82.  An  auspicious  event  at  the  same 
time  took  place  in  the  family  of  the 
Citizen  King,  of  much  importance, 
both  as  extending  his  connections  and 
influence,  and  demonstrating  the  good 
understanding  which  existed  between 
the  Cabinets  of  the  Tuileries  and  St 
James's.  On  the  9th  August,  Leopold, 
the  new  King  of  Belgium,  was  married 
to  the  Princess  Louise- Marie,  daughter 
of  Louis  Philippe.  The  marriage  cere- 
mony was  performed  according  to  the 
forms  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  to 
which  Leopold  belonged,  by  the  Pro- 
testant minister,  and  by  the  Bishop  of 
JMeaux,  with  royal  pomp  and  magnifi- 
cence, according  to  the  Catholic  ritual. 
After  the  ceremony  was  over,  the  newly- 
married  pair  set  out  for  Brussels,  and 
Louis  Philippe  and  his  family  returned 
to  St  Cloud  amidst  tears  and  lamenta- 
tions on  both  sides ;  for  the  royal  fa- 
mily were  sincerely  attached  to  each 
other  —  the  more  so  as  the  peril  in 
which  they  were  all  involved  since  his 
accession  to  the  throne  had  drawn 
clo.ser  the  bonds  of  domestic  love. 

83.  The  double  shock  which  the 
Government  had  under;rone  from  the 
Carlist  and  Republican  insurrections, 
and  the  narrow  escape  it  had  made 
from  total  shipwreck  on  occasion  of 
the  last,  had,  however,  been  too  severe 
to  pass  over  without  a  change  in  the 
Ministry.  The  leading  part  which 
Marshal  Soult  had  played  in  that 
crisis,  and  the  necessity  of  military 
vigour  and  capacity  to  secure  a  Cov- 
ernment  now  resting  almost  entirely  on 
military  force,  pointed  him  out  as  the 
proper  head  of  the  Administration.  By 
an  ordonnance,  accordingly,  of  October 
11,  he  was  appointed  President  of  the 
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Council;  tlie  Di;ke  de  Broglie,  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Aii'airs ;  M.  Hermann, 
of  Finance ;  M.  Thiers,  of  the  Interior ; 
31.  Guizot,  of  Public  Instruction.  This 
Cabinet,  with  the  excejition  of  its  niil- 
itar}'-  head,  was  entirely  composed  of 
the  Doctrinaire  party.  M.  Montalivet 
was  removed  from  the  J\linistry  of  the 
Interior  to  the  head  of  the  Civil  List. 
A  far  more  exceptional  step  was  taken 
two  days  after  by  the  creation  of  sixty- 
three  new  peers,  making  in  all  nine- 
TY-xiXE  since  the  accession  of  Louis 
Philippe.  The  predictions  of  the  Roy- 
alists Avere  already  verified;  the  Re- 
volution of  July  1830,  and  the  subse- 
(|uent  abolition  of  the  liereditary  peer- 
age to  which  it  had  led,  had  destroyed 
the  independence  and  influence  of  the 
Upper  House,  and  reduced  it  to  a  crowd 
of  titled  and  salaried  partisans  of  a  Min- 
istry, holding  their  dignities  only  for 
life,  and  pledged  to  its  support.  ^' 

84.  It  soon  appeared  that  the  mar- 
riage of  the  widower  of  the  Princess 
Cliarlotte  of  England  to  a  daughter  of 
France  was  not  to  be  the  only  result 
of  the  intimate  alliance,  or  entente  cor- 
cUcdc,  as  it  was  called,  which  had  now 
grown  up  between  the  two  nations. 
Political  consequences,  also,  of  the 
strangest  and  most  unexpected  kind, 
followed  the  alliance,  and  the  prodigy 
was  presented  to  the  astonished  world 
of  an  English  fleet  and  a  Frencli  army 
combining  to  wrest  the  great  fortress, 
whiidi  Napoleon  had  erected  for  our 
subjugation,  from  its  lawful  sovereign, 
and  restore  it  to  revolutionary  influ- 
ence and  the  sway  of  the  tricolor  flag. 
Antwerp  was  tlie  point  from  whence, 
for  centuries,  the  independence  of  Great 
Britain  had  been  most  seriously  men- 
aced. When  the  Duke  of  Parma  re- 
ceived orders  to  co-operate  in  the  in- 
vasion of  England  by  the  Armada,  it 
was  there  he  collected  the  fleet  which 
Avas  to  convey  the  veterans  of  Spain  to 
the  British  shores.  Tlie  first  efforts  of 
Marlborougli  after  the  victory  of  Ra- 
milies   were   directed   to    wresting   it 

*  Tlie  peers  were  now  2SS  in  number,  of 
wliom  99,  or  above  a  third,  had  been  created 
by  Louis  Philippe.  Four  more  were  created 
on  8th  November,  making  his  creations  103 
m  two  years  and  a  quarter.— J ?j».  Hist.,  xv. 


from  France.  "When  Xapoleon  an'ived 
at  supreme  power  in  1800,  his  first 
care  was  to  make  a  journey  to  the 
Scheldt  to  examine  its  capabilities. 
His  eagle  eye  soon  discerned  its  va.st 
importance  as  the  outwork  of  France 
against  England.  He  gave  orders  im- 
mediately for  the  construction  of  mag- 
nificent docks  under  its  guns,  and  a 
fleet  of  forty  sail  of  the  line.  The 
right  wing  of  the  Army  of  England 
was  to  have  embarked,  Avhen  the  in- 
vasion was  attempted,  from  its  quays ; 
and  so  strongly  was  the  danger  to 
Britain  felt  from  so  great  a  naval  and 
military  establishment  being  formed 
in  its  close  vicinity,  that  the  greatest 
armament  which  ever  left  the  British 
shores  was  in  1809  directed  for  its- 
subjugation.  Napoleon  every  day  felt 
more  strongly  the  inestimable  impor- 
tance of  this  gi-eat  stronghold  for  the 
prosecution  of  his  designs  against  this 
country  ;  he  often  said  Antwerp  was 
worth  to  him  a  kingdom  ;  amidst  all 
his  misfortunes  he  clung  to  it  with  in- 
vincible tenacity  ;  he  refused  peace  at 
Chatillon  rather  than  consent  to  its 
relinquishment;  and  when  the  mighty 
conqueror  was  stnick  to  the  earth,  his 
right  hand  still  held  the  citadel  of 
Antwerp.* 

85.  It  is  one  of  the  most  exti-aor- 
dinary  circumstances  recorded  in  his- 
tory, that  after  liaving  twice  over,  as 
tlie  fruit  of  the  victories  of  Marlbor- 
ough and  AVellington,  wrested  this 
great  and  menacing  fortress  from 
France,  and  after  having  been  fully 
taught  by  her  inveterate  enemy  its 
paramount  importance,  England  should 
have  entered  into  a  compact  with 
France  for  its  restoration  to  the 
dependant  of  that  power,  and  ren- 
dered it  again  the  advanced  Avork  of 
the  tricolor  flag  !  Were  Great  Britain 
now,  after  having  wrested  the  fortifi- 
cations of  Sebastopol  from  Russia,  to 
enter  into  a  convention  with  the  Cab- 
inet of  St  Petersburg  to  restore  them 
in  their  original  strength  to  the  arms 
of  the  Czar,  it  would  be  a  less  act  of 
suicidal  folly,    in  proportion  as  the 

*  "  If  I  could  have  made  up  my  mind  to 
abandon  Antsverp,  I  mij^ht  haA-e  had  peace  at 
Chatillon." — Napoleon  (/i  O'Meaka,  i.  247. 
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Crimea  is  farther  from  the  British 
shores  than  the  Scheldt,  and  the  com- 
mand of  the  Black  Sea  less  vital  to 
our  independence  than  that  of  the  Bri- 
tish Channel.  So  it  was,  however ;  the 
thing  was  done,  and  is  not  now  likely 
to  be  ever  undone.  On  22d  October 
1832,  a  convention  Avas  signed  at  Lon- 
don between  M.  de  Talleyrand  and 
Lord  Palmerston,  to  the  effect  "that 
the  kings  of  Holland  and  Belgium 
should  be  summoned  to  take,  before 
the  2d  November,  measures  for  with- 
drawing their  troops  from  the  places 
which  they  respectively  held  within 
each  other's  territories,  as  fixed  by  the 
treaty  of  15th  November  1831.  In 
the  event  of  this  evacuation  not  being 
agi-eed  to  by  King  William  on  the  part 
of  Holland,  an  embargo  was  immedi- 
ately to  be  placed  on  all  Dutch  vessels 
in  the  harbours  of  France  and  England, 
and  an  English  and  French  squadron 
was  to  be  fitted  out,  which  was  to  ar- 
rest all  Dutch  vessels  on  the  seas. 
Should  Dutch  troops  still  be  found  on 
the  Belgian  territory  on  the  15th  No- 
vember, a  French  army  was  to  enter 
Belgium  to  expel  the  Dutch  troops 
from  the  citadel  of  Antwerp  and  the 
neighbouring  forts."  Though  osten- 
sibly directed  against  both  the  con- 
tending powers  in  Flanders,  this  con- 
vention was  in  reality  levelled  at  Hol- 
land alone,  since  the  Belgian  troops 
occupied  no  part  of  the  Dutch  terri- 
tory. And  in  order  to  carry  it  into 
immediate  effect,  a  powerful  French 
army,  under  Marshal  Gerard,  was  di- 
rected to  be  in  readiness  on  the  fron- 
tier of  Flanders,  while  a  strong  Eng- 
lish squadron  was  collected  at  Spit- 
head.  This  decisive  resolution  was 
taken  by  the  Cabinets  of  London  and 
Paris  alone ;  the  northern  powers  de- 
clined to  be  parties  to  it ;  and  as  it 
brought  the  five  powers  to  the  very 
edge  of  a  general  war,  it  in  a  manner 
broke  up  the  London  conference. 

86.  As  might  have  been  expected, 
the  King  of  Holland  returned  an  an- 
swer in  the  negative  to  the  summons 
to  evacuate  the  most  important  for- 
tress in  his  dominions ;  and  this  to  all 
appearance  brought  matters  to  a  gen- 
eral war — France  and  England  on  the 


one  side,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia 
on  the  other.  Again,  as  in  1793,  the 
advance  of  the  French  to  the  Scheldt 
was  to  be  the  signal  for  a  universal 
conflagi-ation ;  but  this  time  England 
was  on  the  opposite  side  to  that  she 
had  formerly  espoused  :  she  interfered 
now  to  give  Antwerp  to  France,  not 
to  keep  it  from  that  poAver.  Such 
marvels  had  the  Revolution  of  July 
in  France  and  the  Reform  Bill  in  Eng- 
land already  achieved  !  The  danger 
was  imminent  that  this  alliance  would 
produce  a  corresponding  counter-league 
among  the  northern  powers,  and  that 
Prussia  in  particular  would  take  the 
alarm  at  the  close  approach  of  danger 
to  her  Rhenish  provinces.  Every  ef- 
fort accordingly  was  made  by  the 
French  and  English  diplomatists  to 
calm  the  apprehensions  of  the  Cabinet 
of  Berlin,  and  prevent  the  cannonade 
of  Antwerp  from  lighting  up  the 
flames  of  a  general  Avar.  To  the  Prus- 
sian minister  in  London  they  confi- 
dentially represented,  "That  Prussia 
had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  aggres- 
sive movement  of  France  in  the  Loav 
Country — that  it  had  been  stipulated 
in  secret  articles  that  the  French  troops 
should  not  remain  in  Belgium — that 
the  Cabinet  of  London  would  confine 
their  operations  to  the  siege  of  Ant- 
AA'erp — that  there  AA-as  a  precise  en- 
gagement to  that  effect  —  and  that 
England  Avas  as  much  interested  as 
Prussia  in  the  faithful  execution  of 
that  convention."  The  Cabinet  of 
Berlin,  howcA^er,  AA'as  far  from  being 
satisfied  Avith  these  assurances,  and, 
regarding  England  and  France  as  noAv 
united  in  a  league  to  revolutionise  the 
other  states  in  Europe,  they  haughtily 
announced,  "that  not  only  AA-ould  they 
be  no  parties  to  the  attack  on  Holland, 
but  they  Avould  oppose  it  by  all  the 
military  means  in  their  poAA'er."  At 
the  same  time  orders  AA'ere  given  to 
form  an  aiiny  of  70,000  men  on 
the  Meuse,  and  the  landAA-ehr  of  the 
Avhole  kingdom  Avas  called  out.  It 
Avas  Avell  knoAvn  that  in  this  language 
and  these  measures  Pinssia  Avas  en- 
tirely supported?  by  Russia  and  Aus- 
tria, and  she  openly  spoke  in  the 
name  of  the  German  Diet ;  so  that  if 
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the  western  powers  persevei-ed,  there 
did  not  appear  a  chance  of  preserving 
the  peace  of  P^urope.  * 

87.  When  the  two  western  powers  in 
tliis  manner  threw  down  the  gauntlet 
to  the  rest  of  continental  Europe,  Eng- 
land was,  as  nsual  after  a  long  peace, 
wholly  unprepared  for  Avar.  No  pre- 
parations whatever  had  been  made  for 
it ;  her  forces  by  sea  and  land  had 
been  brought  down  by  the  incessant 
clamour  of  the  House  of  Commons  for 
economy  to  the  lowest  point,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  over-estimate  the  disas- 
ters which  might  have  ensued,  if,  in 
this  unprotected  state,  she  had  been 
suddenly  precipitated  into  hostilities 
Avith  the  Avhole  of  Germany  and  Rus- 
sia. But  it  Avas  far  otherwise  in  France. 
Separated  only  by  the  waters  of  the 
Rhine  from  the  Germanic  Confeder- 
acy, AA'hich  could  bring  300,000  men 

■*  "Ainsi  qu'il  est  deja  a  la  conii;iissance 
Je  la  serenissiine  diete,  la  Grande  Bretngne 
et  la  France  ont  I'intention  d'eniployer  des 
mesures  ooercitives  centre  la  Holland'e,  pour 
faire  executer  les  24  articles  adoptes  par  le 
traite  de  Londres  du  15  Nov.  de  I'annee  der- 
niere,  tels  que  ceux  qui  ont  ete  modifies  par 
des  negotiations  posterieures.  Quoique  ces 
mesures  ooercitives  soie)xt  limitees  a  la  prise 
de  la  citadelle  d'Anvers,  il  est  impossible  en 
cas  de  resistance  de  la  part  de  la  HoUande, 
de  concevoir  cet  etat  de  Glioses  comnie  n'etant 
pas  la  guerre,  et  de  considerer  cette  guerre 
entre  la  Hollande  et  ces  deux  puissances 
comme  n'etant  pas  dans  le  cours  des  evene- 
niens,  et  d'un  extreme  danger  pour  la  paix 
de  I'Europe. 

"  L'Autriclie,  la  Prusse,  et  la  Russie  n'ont 
pas  manque  de  prendre  des  moyens  pour 
s'opposer  a  ces  mesures  de  coercition  contre 
un  Etat  indtJpendant,  et  en  meme  temps  ces 
trois  puissances  ont  refuse  d'y  prendre  part 
ou  de  les  approuver.  Neanmoins  comme  la 
Grande  Bretagne  et  la  France  d'aprfes  leur 
liosition  et  leurs  relations  avec  la  Belgique 
croient  avoir  des  motifs  de  persister  dans 
Icur  resolution,  le  soussigne  representant  de 
la  Prusse  a  6te  autorise  a  faire  inscrire  dans 
le  protocole  de  la  Difete,  que  des  nrdres  ont 
etc  donnes  par  le  roi  son  maitre  afin  que  le 
septifenie  corjjs  d'armee,  qui  jusqu'iei  a  ete 
stationne  en  W'estphalie,  passe  le  Rhin  et 
prenne  position  entre  Aix- la-Chapelle  et 
Gueldres,  dans  le  but  de  couvrir  ses  fron- 
t\6Tes  sur  la  rive  droite  de  la  ^Meuse,  vis-a-vis 
la  Belgique  et  la  Hollande,  et  en  meme  temps 
que  le  Imitieme  corps  stationne  sur  le  Rhin 
serv«  de  corps  de  reserve  a  I'autre." — Proto- 
cole de  la  46"^  An  nee  de  la  Diete  (iennaniqxie  du 
C>  Dec.  1S32;  Ann.  Hist.,  xv.  177;  Doc.  Hist. 
To  tins  protocol  Austria,  BaA-aria,  Saxony, 
Hanover,  and  all  the  other  German  powers, 
gave  :n  their  adhesion.— 76ici. 


into  the  field,  and  aAvare  that  it  Avas 
the  object  of  general  continental  jeal- 
ousy and  distrust  from  its  revolution- 
ary origin,  her  ncAv  Government  had 
made  the  most  herculean  efforts  to  in- 
crease its  Avar  establishment,  and  it 
had  now  attained  a  most  forraidablo 
degree  of  magnitude  and  consistency. 
Xever,  not  even  in  the  memorable 
years  1793  and  1813,  had  so  great  a 
number  of  men  been  enrolled  in  so 
short  a  time  under  the  national  stan- 
dards, and  never  Avas  a  more  poAverful 
army  ready  to  commence  operations. 
From  an  official  statement  published 
in  the  Monitcur,  it  appeared  that  in 
the  beginning  of  December  in  this 
year,  Avhen  the  siege  of  the  citadel  of 
AntAverp  Avas  going  on,  France  had 
396,000  regular  troops  ready  to  com- 
mence operations,  besides  1,231,000 
national  guards,  armed,  disciplined, 
and  e<|uipped,  of  Avhom  more  than 
half  might  be  immediately  rendered 
moA'-able,  and  put  in  a  condition  to 
take  the  field.  This  immense  force 
Avas  armed  with  908,000  muskets  and 
bayonets,  and  240,000  sabres,  and  it 
Avas  provided  Avith  185  companies  of 
artillery,  besides  630  pieces  of  cannon, 
placed  on  the  ramparts  of  the  principal 
fortresses  of  the  kingdom. 

88.  Self-confident  in  their  resources 
and  strength,  France,  from  the  im- 
mensity of  the  military  means  at  its 
disposal,  and  England,  from  its  insu- 
lar situation,  naval  poAver,  and  former 
fimie,  the  Avestern  poAvers  resolved, 
notAvithstanding  these  alarming  ap- 
pearances, to  prosecute  the  siege  of 
the  citadel  of  Antwerp.  Great  pre- 
parations Avere  made  by  both  for  the 
approaching  conflict.  An  army  of 
48,000  infantry,  9000  caA-alry,  and 
6000  artillery  and  engineers,  AA-as  as- 
sembled on  the  Belgian  frontier,  un- 
der Marshal  Gerard,  forming  above 
60,000  eff'ectiA-e  combatants,  AA'hile 
40,000  more  Avere  stationed  on  the 
IMoselle,  to  Avatch  the  Prussian  army, 
Avhich  Avas  grouped  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  ]\Ieuse.  At  the  same  time,  a 
British  squadron  of  five  ships  of  the 
line,  accompanied  by  a  French  one  of 
three, Avith  five  frigates,  made  sail  from 
the  Downs  to  blockade  the  Scheldt, 
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and  join  in  any  warlike  operations 
where  they  could  be  rendered  service- 
able. 

89.  Ever  since  the  rupture  between 
Belgium  and  Holland,  the  toicn  of 
Antwerp  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
Belgian  troops,  but  the  citadel  remain- 
ed in  the  possession  of  the  Dutch,  avIio, 
to  the  number  of  5000  men,  under 
Cteneral  Chasse,  held  its  formidable 
ramparts.  This  celebrated  stronghold, 
which  is  separated  from  the  body  of 
the  fortress  by  an  esplanade,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  right  bank  of  the  Scheldt, 
above  the  town,  but  commanding  the 
harbour,  and  has  always  been  consid- 
ered as  one  of  the  strongest  places  in 
Europe.  It  was  built  by  the  Duke  of 
Alva  during  the  war  between  Spain 
and  the  United  Provinces  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  to  command  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Scheldt,  and  be  the  chief 
frontier  fortress  towards  Holland.  Its 
strength  was  largely  added  to  by  Ka- 
poleon  when  he  made  Antwerp  the 
great  pivot  on  which  his  designs  against 
Great  Britain  were  to  be  rested.  To 
the  vv'est  it  is  protected  by  the  river, 
which  is  very  deep  there,  and  by  an 
advanced  work,  called  the  "Tete  de 
Flandre,"  which  effectually  bars  all 
progi-ess  up  the  stream.  The  ditches 
of  the  citadel  are  on  the  same  level  as 
tlie  Scheldt,  and  kept  constantly  full 
from  its  waters,  Avhich  are  prevented 
from  escaping  with  the  receding  tide 
by  means  of  flood  -  gates,  which  are 
opened  when  it  rises  and  shut  when  it 
falls.  On  the  eastern  and  southern, 
or  land  sides,  the  fortress  is  covered 
by  several  strong  outworks,  of  which 
the  lunette  of  St  Laurent,  the  fort  of 
]\Iontebello,  and  the  fort  of  Keil,  are 
the  most  considerable ;  and  the  ram- 
part is  strengthened  by  immense  bas- 
tions, among  which  that  of  Toledo 
stands  cons])icuous.  The  garrison, 
which  consisted  of  5000  men,  under 
the  resolute  veteran  General  Chassd, 
was  composed  of  brave  and  exj)eri- 
€nced  soldiers  ;  180  guns,  most  of 
them  of  very  heavy  calibre,  armed  the 
works  ;  and  ample  casemates  and  cov- 
ered barracks  were  constructed  behind 
them,  to  protect  the  troops  from  the 
effect  of  a  bombardment.      In  addi- 


tion to  this,  the  King  of  Holland  had 
raised  his  army  to  120,000  men,  and 
called  out  the  whole  landwehr,  so  that 
everything  presaged  a  desperate  con- 
flict. 

90.  The  French  troops,  to  the  num- 
ber of  60,000,  with  an  immense  siege 
equipage,  crossed  the  frontier  of  Bel- 
gium at  Charleroi  on  the  18th  Novem- 
ber, and  directed  their  steps  in  the 
first  instance  to  Brussels.  In  doing 
so,  they  of  necessity  passed  over  the 
very  centre  of  the  field  of  AVaterlco. 
The  streets  of  Genappe,  the  hamlet  of 
La  Belle  Alliance,  the  farmhouse  of 
La  Haye  Sainte,  the  Church  of  Water- 
loo, the  Forest  of  Soignies,  were  suc- 
cessively passed  by  armed  multitudes 
in  the  pride  of  apparently  irresistible 
strength,  and  burning  with  the  desire 
to  efface  by  victory  the  defeat  there 
inflicted  on  their  arms.  Such  was  the 
excitement  produced  by  the  scene, 
that  several  of  the  battalions  could 
not  be  restrained  by  their  officers  fi'om 
discharging  volleys  at  the  artificial 
hill  surmounted  D}'  the  lion,  erected 
by  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  to 
commemorate  that  immortal  triumph. 
In  the  end  of  November,  the  French 
troops,  in  gveat  strength,  arrived  be- 
fore the  citadel  of  Antwerp,  and  the 
preliminary  work  of  getting  up  gabions 
and  fascines  having  been  accomplished, 
a  curious  correspondence  ensued  be- 
tween Marshal  Gerard  and  the  Dutch 
governor,  as  to  the  mode  in  which, 
and  the  limits  within  which,  the  siege 
operations  were  to  be  carried  on.  Gen- 
eral Chasse  insisted  that  the  French 
should  not  make  use  of  the  works  of 
the  city  against  the  citadel,  expres- 
sing liis  determination,  if  this  was 
attempted,  to  consider  the  town  as 
taking  part  in  tlie  siege,  and  bombard 
it  accordingly.  Both  tlie  Belgian  Gov- 
ernment and  those  of  their  allies  Avcrc 
anxious  to  avoid  an  alternative  so 
obviously  fraught  with  ruin  to  the 
interests  of  commerce,  and  those  of  the 
infant  kingdom  of  Belgium.  At  first, 
however,  tlie  negotiations  Avore  a  very 
unpromising  aspect  ;  and  every  pre- 
paration was  made  in  Antwerp  for 
hostilities,  by  barricading  and  unpav- 
ing  the  streets,  which  dilliised  univer- 
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sal  consternation  among  the  iuhalji- 
tants,  and  led  to  great  numbers  of  the 
more  affluent  leaving  the  city.  At 
length  the  voice  of  reason  and  human- 
ity prevailed,  and  it  was  agreed  tliat 
the  town,  with  all  its  outworks,  was 
to  be  regarded  by  both  parties  as  neu- 
tral ;  that  the  approaches  of  the  be- 
siegers sliould  be  confined  to  the  open 
country  to  the  south-east  of  the  citadel, 
and  the  fire  of  the  besieged  be  turned 
only  in  that  direction. 

91.  Ground  was  broken  on  the  night 
of  the  30th  Xovember,  and  the  ap- 
proaches were  pushed  forward  with 
the  greatest  acti\dty.  It  could  not  be 
called  war,  for  peace  reigned  aromid 
the  combatants  in  every  direction ; 
and  even  when  hostilities  were  going 
forward,  they  were  on  a  single  front  of 
the  fortress  only.  It  was  rather  a  he- 
sieging  tournavicjit  for  the  amusement 
of  Europe.  Althougli  the  weather  was 
veiy  unfavourable,  and  storms  of  wind 
and  rain  prevailed,  the  approaches, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  made  rapid  progress,  the  great 
numbers  of  the  besiegers  enabling  them 
to  supply  the  trenches  with  perpetual 
fresh  relays  of  labourers.  The  second 
parallel  was  commenced  on  the  night 
of  the  3d,  under  a  heavy  fire  of  canister 
and  grape  from  the  ramparts,  and  on 
the  4th  the  bombardment  commenced 
from  eighty-two  pieces  of  heavy  artil- 
lery and  twenty-two  mortars,  against 
the  lunette  St  Laurent.  Despite  an 
incessant  and  well-sustained  fire  from 
the  citadel,  the  besiegers  ere  long  made 
sensible  progi-ess  ;  the  third  and  fourth 
parallels  were  completed  against  fort 
St  Laurent,  and  a  mine  having  been 
run  under  the  escarp,  it  was  sprung 
on  the  night  of  the  14th  December, 
M'hich  made  a  practicable  breach  in 
the  walls.  Three  French  companies 
of  the  65th  regiment  immediately  ad- 
vanced to  the  assault,  passed  the  ditch 
without  firing  a  shot,  and  Avith  fixed 
bayonets  carried  the  l)reach.  At  the 
same  time  a  corps  of  grenadiers,  during 
the  tumult  consequent  on  springing 
the  mine,  got  in  by  escalade  on  tlie 
opposite  side  ;  and  the  small  garrison 
of  two  hundred  and  eighty  men,  find- 
ing themselves  beset  on  all  sides,  with- 


drew into  the  citadel,  with  the  loss  of 
sixty  prisoners,  after  having  made  a 
gallant  defence. 

92.  This  was  a  very  important  suc- 
cess, for  it  gave  the  besiegers  a  solid 
foundation  neai-  the  ramjiarts,  and  en- 
abled them  to  bring  their  approaches  to 
the  very  edge  of  the  ditch,  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  counterscarp.  The  Dutch, 
under  their  resolute  general,  made  a 
gallant  defence,  but  the  superiority  of 
the  resources  and  fire  of  the  besiegers 
became  every  day  more  conspicuous. 
Night  and  day  the  bombardment  was 
continued  with  indefatigable  acti\dty, 
and  \vith  such  vigour  were  the  destmc- 
tive  projectiles  poured  into  the  fortress, 
that  as  many  as  fourteen  shells  at  once 
were  frequently  seen  ti'a versing  the  air 
from  the  besiegers'  lines.  Nothing 
could  aff'ord  a  secure  shelter  against  the 
flaming  tempest ;  the  casemates  were 
broken  through  by  the  weight  of  the 
falling  projectiles;  and  some  even  pe- 
netrated into  the  hospital — constnict- 
ed  in  the  strongest  manner  to  guard 
against  them,  with  six  feet  of  earth 
placed  above  transveree  beams  of  im- 
mense thickness,  strongly  supported — 
and  exploded  in  the  midst  of  the  un- 
fortunate inmates.  The  garrison,  daily 
diminishmg  in  number  from  the  eftects 
of  the  fire,  -were  worn  out  by  incessant 
toil :  night  and  day  they  were  obliged 
to  stand  to  their  guns,  many  of  which 
were  dismounted,  and  the  embrasures 
injured ;  while  forty  hea-\y  cannon, 
mounted  on  the  edge  of  the  counter- 
scarp, battered  across  the  ditch  at  the 
bastion  of  Toledo,  against  which  their 
converging  fire  was  directed  with  un- 
erring precision.  The  brick  walls, 
though  of  great  height  and  thickness, 
speedily  gave  way  before  the  ceaseless 
crash  of  the  bullets,  and  soon  the  bas- 
tion was  so  shaken  that  it  became  little 
more',  than  a  heap  of  ruins,  upon  the 
summit  of  which  the  Dutch  gunners, 
with  heroic  perseverance,  still  main- 
tained an  indomitable  resistance.  Ge- 
neral Chasse,  however,  now  wisely 
judged  that  the  defence  could  no  longer 
be  maintained.  Everything  was  pre- 
pared for  an  assault,  which  the  Avearied 
and  weakened  garrison  Avere  in  no  con- 
dition to  resist;  and  on  the  morning 
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of  the  23d,  having  prolonged  the  de- 
fence as  long  as  military  honour  or 
state  policy  required,  the  white  Hag  was 
hoisted.  The  fire  immediately  ceased, 
and  the  terms  accorded  to  the  garrison 
were  without  difficulty  arranged.  They 
were  to  surrender  the  citadel,  Avith  the 
forts  of  Lillo  and  Lief  kenshoek,  which, 
some  miles  farther  down,  commanded 
the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  and  to 
be  permitted  to  retire  into  Holland 
with  their  colours  and  arms.  "When 
this  capitulation  came  to  be  submitted 
to  the  King  of  Holland  for  his  ratifi- 
cation, he  refused  to  give  np  the  forts, 
on  the  ground  that  they  were  not  un- 
der Chasse's  orders  at  the  time  of  the 
capitulation.  Marshal  Gerard,  upon 
this,  offered  to  allow  the  garrison  to 
retire  into  Holland  upon  the  simple 
obligation  not  to  serve  against  France 
or  Belgium  during  the  continuance  of 
hostilities;  but  Chass5,  not  feeling 
himself  able  to  implement  the  terms 
of  the  original  capitulation,  preferred 
retiring  with  his  gallant  army  into 
France,  where  they  Avere  followed  by 
the  admiration  of  all  Europe.* 

93.  The  siege  of  the  citadel  of  Ant- 
werp, in  a  military  point  of  view,  is 
one  of  the  most  memorable  of  which 
the  annals  of  Europe  make  mention. 
Such  had  been  the  intrepidity  of  the 
governor  and  the  courage  of  the  garri- 
son, that  five  thousand  men  kept  sixty 
thousand  at  bay  during  twenty-four 
days  of  open  trenches,  during  which 
tlie  fire,  both  of  artillery  and  small- 
arms,  was  incessant,  and  besiegers  and 
besieged  were  alike  standing  to  their 
guns  day  and  night  during  the  severi- 
ties of  a  rude  season,  in  the  depth  of 
vrinter.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  whether, 
in  such  circumstances,  there  is  most 
to  admire  in  the  vigour  and  persever- 
j'.nee  of  the  besiegers,  or  the  devotion 
aud  constancy  of  the  besieged.  Both 
sides  made  the  utmost  efibrts  daring 
the  continuance  of  the  operations. 
The  besiegers  opened  up  14,000  fti- 
thoms  of  trenches,  the  artillery  dis- 
charged 63,000  shots,  and  they  took 

*  Tlie  author  hurried  over  to  Antwerp  on 
oi^casion  of  this  siege,  and  many  of  the  fore- 
piing  details  are  given  from  his  own  obser- 
vation. 


5000  men  bv  capitulation.  The  Dutch 
lo.st  90  killed,  349  Avounded,  and  67 
prisoners,  during  the  siege.  But  the 
losses  of  their  assailants  were  much 
more  considerable  :  they  amounted  to 
608  killed  and  1800  wounded. 

94.  The  capture  of  the  citadel  of 
AntAverp  made  an  immense  sensation 
in  France,  and  Avent  far  to  reconcile 
the  Republican  party  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Louis  Philippe.  They  took  it 
as  an  earnest  that  a  new  system  Avas- 
to  be  pursued  ;  that  submission  to  des- 
potic tyrants  AA'as  to  be  exchanged  for 
revolutionaiy  propagandism,  and  that 
France  Avas  to  seek  its  natural  allies^ 
among  all  people  disposed  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  legitimate  monarchs. 
They  said,  Avith  truth,  that  the  cannon- 
balls  of  Marshal  Gerard  Avere  directed 
more  against  the  Holy  Alliance  than 
the  citadel  of  AntAA'erp  ;  and  that  they 
had  made  a  Avider  breach  in  the  de- 
fences of  the  conservative  system  than 
in  the  bastion  of  Toledo.  Visions  of 
the  restored  frontier  of  the  Rhine,  and 
of  the  rencAA-ed  glories  of  the  Empire, 
flitted  before  their  excited  imagina- 
tions. In  England,  strange  to  say, 
this  important  event  excited  very  little 
attention.  Intoxicated  Avith  their  Re- 
form triumph,  and  dreaming  only  of 
the  unbounded  social  and  individual 
advantages  Avhich  they  expected  to- 
realise  from  its  acquisition,  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  could  not  be  preA^ailed 
on  to  bestoAV  even  a  passing  thought 
on  the  CA'ents  of  the  Continent,  and 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  thoughtful 
fcAV,  Avho  in  A'ain  represented  that  they 
had  lent  the  aid  of  their  arms  to  undo 
tlie  Avork  of  ^larlborough  and  Welling- 
ton, and  restore  to  the  son-in-laAV  of 
France,  and  the  SAvay  of  the  tricolor 
flag,  the  great  outAvork  Avhich  N'apo- 
leon  had  created  at  so  vast  a  cost  for 
our  subjugation,  and  AA'hich  he  deemed 
so  vital  to  that  object  that  he  lost  his 
croAA'n  rather  than  abandon  it. 

95.  Tlie  Continental  poAA'ers  Avere 
by  no  means  so  blind  as  the  people  of 
England  to  the  vital  importance  and 
probable  ultimate  effects  of  this  entire 
change  of  policy  ;  but  circumstances 
obliged  them  to  remain  passiA'e,  and 
deA'our  their  mortification  in  silence. 
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The  moment  for  successful  action  had 
passed  away.  "England  and  France, " 
says  Chateaubriand,  "like  two  enor- 
mous battering-rams,  shook  all  the  ad- 
joining states,  and  the  monarchs  of 
Europe  were  afraid  to  come  within  the 
reach  of  their  strokes."  The  strengtli 
developed  among  the  warlike  inhabi- 
tants of  France  had  been  prodigious  ; 
and  though  England  was  in  a  military 
point  of  view  still  unarmed,  yet  the 
prestige  of  her  name  was  great,  and 
her  navy  could  ere  long  be  brought 
into  a  condition  to  blockade  those  of 
all  the  other  powere  in  Europe.  Aus- 
tria, disquieted  about  her  Italian  pos- 
sessions, and  seriously  alarmed  at  the 
disposition  evinced  in  Hungary  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Polish  insurgents,  was  in 
no  hurry  to  commence  hostilities  ; 
Prussia,  doubtful  of  the  support  of 
Russia,  and  in  a  great  measure  depen- 
dent on  her  foreign  trade,  was  fearful 
of  throwing  down  the  gauntlet  to  two 
powers,  the  one  of  which  might  blockade 
her  harbours,  and  the  other  endanger 
her  Rhenish  provinces  ;  and  Russia 
herself,  exhausted  by  the  Polish  war, 
which  had  both  deranged  her  finances 
and  occasioned  a  prodigious  loss  of 
men,  was  not  in  a  condition  to  under- 
take a  distant  crusade  for  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  revolutionary  principle  in 
western  Europe.  Thus  the  Dutch 
Government,  how  firm  and  resolute 
soever,  felt  that  they  could  not  rely 
on  the  active  support  of  the  northern 
powers  ;  and  as  the  French  army,  after 
the  reduction  of  the  citadel  of  Antwerp, 
made  it  over  to  the  Belgian  troops, 
and  immediately  returned  into  France 
without  attempting  any  further  hos- 
tilities, the  main  cause  both  of  alarm 
and  prolonged  warfare  was  at  an  end. 
They  were  no  longer  threatened  in 
their  own  country  ;  to  regain  Antwerp 
or  Flanders  single-handed  in  the  face 
of  the  combined  forces  of  France  and 
England,  was  obviously  out  of  the 
question.  On  the  other  hand,  Bel- 
gium was  not  less  interested  in  coming 
to  an  accommodation;  for  as  long  as  hos- 
tilities continued,  its  commerce  was 
almost  entirely  interrupted  by|Holland, 
which  had  the  command  of  the  mouths 
and  lower  parts  of  tlie  Scheldt  and 


the    Meuse,   the  principal  arteries  of 
the  state. 

96.  From  these  circumstances  arose 
a  greater  facility  in  the  negotiations 
relative  to  the  Belgian  question.  It 
had  in  effect  been  resolved  in  all  sub- 
stantial points  by  the  French  invasion, 
which  prevented  the  King  of  Holland 
from  regaining  the  throne  in  1831, 
and  the  capture  of  Antwerp  in  1832. 
The  negotiations,  accordingly,  were  re- 
sumed, and  came  to  turn  chiefly  ou 
the  lesser  points  of  trade  and  com- 
merce, in  which  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment evinced  great  determination.  At 
length,  however,  all  the  difficulties 
were  overcome,  and  on  the  19th  May 
1833  a  convention  was  agreed  to, 
and  signed  by  all  the  parties,  which 
brought  this  protracted  and  anxious 
dispute  to  a  termination.  Without 
going  back  on  the  separation  of  Bel- 
gium and  Holland,  and  the  limits  of 
the  two  kingdoms,  which  it  assumed 
as  definitively  settled  by  the  treaty 
between  the  five  powers  signed  at 
London  on  the  15th  November  1831, 
this  convention  was  directed  to  the 
adjustment  of  the  differences  still  ex- 
isting between  the  contending  parties, 
and  this  it  did  in  a  manner  extremely 
favourable  to  Belgium.*  It  was  pro- 
vided that  all  the  Dutch  vessels  which 
had  been  seized  by  English  or  French 
cruisers  should  be  forthwith  released, 
and  restored  with  their  cargoes  to  their 
respective  owners,  and  that  all  Dutcli 
prisoners,  either  by  land  or  sea,  .should 
l3C  immediately  set  at  liberty.  Ou  the 
other  hand,  Holland  engaged  not  to 
recommence  hostilities  against  Bel- 
gium, and  to  leave  the  navigation  of 
tlie  Scheldt  open,  as  it  had  been  prior 
to  November  1,  1832.  The  commer- 
cial navigation  of  the  Meuse,  of  wliicli 
Holland  commanded  the  lower  part, 
was  also  opened  to  vessels  bearing  the 
Belgian  flag,  on  condition  of  paying 
the  duties  fixed  by  the  tariff  of  j\Iay- 
ence  for  the  states  of  the  German  Con- 
federation. The  contracting  parties 
engaged  immediately  to  commence  ne- 
gotiations for  the  conclusion  of  a  de- 
finitive treaty,  which  could  not  be  a 
matter  of  any  difficulty,  as  the  whole 
*  See  Ante,  chap.  xxv.  sec.  75. 
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matters  of  importance  in  dispute  be- 
tween :hem  were  already  adjusted. 

97.  "When  the  new  kingdom  of  Bel- 
giiun  was  in  this  manner  so  completely 
brought  under  French  influence,  and 
made,  in  fact,  to  owe  its  existence  to 
French  protection,  the  importance  of 
the  barrier  -  fortresses  against  that 
power  was  no  longer  felt.  Flanders 
lia^nng  become,  not  the  barrier  of 
Europe  against  France,  but  the  out- 
work of  France  against  Europe,  the 
gigantic  fortresses  in  its  territory, 
■which  had  been  erected  to  act  as  a 
curb  upon  the  ambition  of  that  power, 
•were  no  longer  felt  as  necessary  on 
either  side.  They  had  ceased  to  be  a 
protection  to  Europe;  they  were  not 
required  as  a  protection  for  France. 
Her  own  triple  line  of  fortresses  was 
sufficient  for  her  defence  ;  and  sucli 
Avas  the  strength  of  the  German  Con- 
federation, that  the  states  belonging 
to  it  did  not  feel  the  want  of  any  ex- 
traneous safeguard.  Thus,  by  common 
consent,  the  famous  barrier  against 
France,  which  England  and  Holland 
had  so  earnestly  contended  for  in  for- 
mer days,  and'  which  had  been  the 
object  of  such  costly  wars,  was  aban- 
doned, and  the  treaty  for  its  preserva- 
tion was  rescinded.  By  a  convention 
concluded  at  London  between  France. 
England,  and  Belgium,  on  6th  IMarch 
1832,  the  latter  power  was  relieved 
from  the  burden  of  upholding  five  of 
the  principal  barrier-fortresses  on  tlie 
frontier  towards  France,  and  the  two 
former  powers  agi-eed  to  their  demoli- 
tion. Stronger  evidence  of  the  im- 
inensity  of  the  change  produced  by 
the  Eevolution  of  1S30,  and  the  Re- 
form Bill,  could  not  be  conceived,  for 
the  barrier  thus  abandoned  had  been 
constructed  by  the  "Whig  government 
of  Queen  Anne  and  the  Tory  govern- 
ment of  George  IV.,  and  it  had  been 
won  by  the  victories  of  Marlborough 
and  Wellington. 

98.  This  convention  closed  the  con- 
vulsions in  northern  and  central 
Europe  which  had  arisen  from  the 
Revolution  of  July,  and  tlie  overthrow 
of  the  elder  branch  of  the  house  of 
Bom'bon   in   France.      Immense   had 


been  the  effect  it  had  produced,  both 
externally  and  internally,  and  it  is 
only  on  a  calm  retrospect  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time  that  its  vast  importance 
can  be  appreciated.  The  shocks  of 
the  earthquake  still  continued  to  be 
felt  beyond  the  Pyrenees  and  in  the 
Levant  ;  but  in  central  Europe,  where 
alone  a  serious  conflict  was  to  be  ap- 
prehended, the  concussion  Avas  at  an 
end.  Great  beyond  all  anticipation 
had  been  the  addition  Avhich  they 
made  to  the  power  of  France.  The 
revolution  of  Belgium  and  capture  of 
Antwerp,  followed  by  the  marriage  of 
Leopold  to  the  daughter  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, restored  Flanders  to  French  in- 
fluence nearly  as  completely  as  Poland 
was  subjected  to  that  of  Russia.  A 
revolutionary  state,  it  could  only  look 
for  support  in  a  dynasty  having  a 
similar  origin.  The  siege  of  Antwerp 
had  restored  that  gi-eat  outwork  against 
England  to  its  serAnce  ;  and  the  gen- 
eral excitement  and  real  danger  to  the 
national  independence,  from  a  revolu- 
tion which  placed  it  in  a  state  of  anta- 
gonism with  Europe,  had  enabled  the 
Government  to  augment  enormously 
the  national  amiaments.  Four  hun- 
dred thousand  regular  soldiers  were 
prepared  to  carry  the  tricolor  flag  into 
Germany  or  Italy,  while  a  million 
of  national  guards  protected  the  soil 
of  the  great  nation  from  invasion. 
Single-handed  she  had  braved  Austi'ia 
in  Italy,  and  by  the  occupation  of  An- 
cona  she  held  that  power  in  check  be- 
yond the  Alps  ;  with  the  support  of 
England  she  had  thrown  down  the 
gauntlet  at  Antwerp  to  Prussia  and 
Russia,  and  thoy  had  not  ventured  to 
take  it  up.  The  French,  who  expect- 
ed an  immediate  restoration  of  the 
splendours  of  the  Empire  from  a  re- 
volution which  freed  them  from  the 
sway  of  the  Bourbons  and  the  tram- 
mels of  the  Holy  Alliance,  were  dis- 
satisfied because  greater  external  ad- 
vantages had  not  been  gained  ;  but 
whoever  considers  the  matter  imparti- 
ally, must  see  that  they  were  great 
and  lasting,  and  Europe  is  still  experi- 
cnciug  their  effects. 

99.  The  addition  made  to  the  power 
of  Russia,  by  the  effects  of  the  same 
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convulsion,  was  still  more  consider- 
able. As  on  every  previous  and  sub- 
sequent occasion,  an  outbreak  of  the 
revolutionar}'  spirit  in  "Western  Europe 
added  to  the  weight,  and  put  additional 
arms  into  the  hands,  of  the  Colossus 
of  the  North.  Hardly  had  the  national 
acclamations  at  the  defeat  of  Turkey 
and  Treaty  of  Adrianople  subsided, 
when  the  Russian  arms  achieved  the 
entire  subjugation  of  Poland,  and  an- 
nexed the  last  remnant  of  Sarmatian 
nationality  to  their  mighty  dominions. 
The  addition  thus  made  to  the  unity 
and  physical  resources  of  the  empire, 
though  by  no  means  inconsiderable, 
was  the  least  part  of  the  advantage 
gained.  The  addition  to  the  moral 
influence  of,  and  terror  inspired  by, 
the  Czar,  was  a  much  more  material 
advantage.  Russia  had  now,  since 
England  had  gone  over  to  the  other 
side,  openly  taken  her  place  at  the 
head  of  the  conservative  powers  of 
Europe,  and  the  uniform  success 
which  had  attended  her  arms  spread 
a  halo  round  her  name,  which  added 
immensely  to  her  political  influence. 
Men  despaired  of  resisting  an  Empire 
which  had  defeated  Napoleon  at  the 
head  of  five  hundred  thousand  men  ; 
and  the  German  states  in  particular, 
who  lay  nearest  to  the  Muscovite 
frontier,  and  would  be  the  first  to  be 
reached  by  her  arms,  hastened,  by  se- 
cret alliances  or  proffered  submission, 
to  avert  the  hostility  of  a  power  which 
they  felt  themselves  unable  to  resist. 

100.  Had  England  not  been  con- 
vulsed by  a  revolution  in  her  own 
bosom — in  consequence,  in  some  de- 
gree of  the  Ml  of  Charles  X. — there 
was  no  reason  why  her  political  weight 
or  influence  should  have  been  material- 
ly affected  by  that  event.  She  might 
change  sides,  indeed,  and  be  more  ex- 
posed to  danger  ;  but  she  might  have 
been  as  much  dreaded  and  respected 
as  the  head  of  the  movement,  as  she 
had  been  as  the  bulwark  of  the  Con- 
servative party  in  Europe.  Jiut  the 
Reform  Bill  having  invested  a  new 
party  in  Great  Britain  — the  holders 
of  shops  or  houses  rented  from  £10 
to  £20— Av-itli  the  government  of  the 
state,  the   result   Avas  very  different, 


and  such  as  soon  exposed  the  very  ex- 
istence of  the  nation  to  hazard.  The 
influence  of  that  class  of  men  was  in- 
cessantly and  perseveringly  exerted  in 
one  direction,  and  that  was,  to  reduce 
the  national  expenditure  and.  diminish 
taxation,  v/ithout  any  regard  to  the 
ultimate  effect  of  their  reduction. 
This  was  done  to  .such  an  extent  that 
the  forces  of  the  state  by  sea  and  land 
became  wholl}''  inadequate  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  empire,  or  the  assertion 
of  its  due  weight  in  public  affairs  ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  recollec- 
tion of  its  past  and  recent  greatness 
would  permit  of  no  abatement  in  the 
tone  its  ]\Iinisters  took  in  diplomatic 
intercourse.  Thence  several  narrow 
escapes  in  the  next  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, and  disasters,  when  hostilites  did 
break  out,  of  momiiful  magnitude,  re- 
deemed only  in  a  glorious  way  by  the 
unflinching  courage  of  her  soldiers  and 
the  heroic  leading  of  their  officers. 

101.  Whatever  difference  of  opinion 
might  have  existed  at  first  as  to  the 
necessity  of  the  couiy  d'etat  which 
proved  fatal  to  Charles  X.,  no  doubt 
can  remain  on  the  subject  when  the 
annals  of  the  next  two  years  are  taken 
into  consideration.  The  Citizen  King 
vindicated,  without  intending  it,  the 
memory  of  the  legitimate  monarch  ; 
tlie  revolt  of  the  Cloister  of  St  Meri 
and  state  of  siege  of  1832,  justified  the 
ordonnances  of  1830.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  from  this  that  these  ordon- 
nances were  not  a  violation  of  the  con- 
stitution, as  the  people  of  this  country 
would  have  understood  it,  or  that  the 
citizens  who  opposed  them  had  not  a 
good  ground  for  their  resistance.  The 
conclusion  to  be  drawn  is,  that  the 
constitution,  such  as  it  was,  was  not 
adapted  for  the  French  people,  at 
least  after  revolutionary  confiscation 
had  destroyed  the  mediating  power  of 
the  nobles  ;  and  that  the  sovereign 
and  popular  power  left  alone  in  tlie 
country,  and  in  a  state  of  continual 
antagonism,  could  not  coexist.  One 
or  other  of  them  must  be  destroyed. 
It  was  like  a  legal  submission,  in 
which  the  two  arbiters  diifered  in 
opinion,  and  no  power  of  choosing  an 
oversman  was  mven  :  the  arbitration 
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must  necessaril}"  fall  to  pieces.  "  To 
attempt  to  construct  a  constitutional 
monarchy,"  said  Napoleon,  "  without 
an  aristocracy,  is  a  problem  as  insol- 
uble as  the  direction  of  balloons.  " 
Experience  has  since  abundantly  prov- 
ed that  the  observation  of  this  great 
man  is  well  founded,  and  that  the 
fourteenth  clause  of  the  charter, 
which  gave  the  sovereign  a  sort  of 
dictatorial  power,  in  extreme  cases, 
at  variance  with  the  ordinary  work- 
ing of  the  constitution,  Avas  indispen- 
sable for  its  occasional  extrication  from 
the  dead -lock  arising  from  the  col- 
lision of  opposite  and  irreconcilable  i 


powers.  Louis  Philippe  and  Louis 
Napoleon  have  successively  found  it 
so  :  their  reigns,  ond  the  destruction 
of  the  national  liberties  which  the  last 
effected,  it  may  be  said  with  general 
consent,  are  the  best  vindication  of 
the  attempt  of  Charles  X.  The  con- 
clusion to  be  drawn  from  this  is,  not 
that  the  French  people  are  by  nature 
unfitted  for  freedom,  but  that  the  sins 
of  the  Revolution  have  been  such  that 
they  have  rendered  them,  as  matters 
now  stand,  incapable  of  enjoying  that 
blessing  ;  and  that,  if  we  would  avoid 
a  similar  penalty,  we  must  eschew  the 
like  transgression. 


CHAPTEE    XXX. 

FRANCE,  FROM  THE  SUPPRESSION  OF  THE  INSURRECTION  IN  THE  CLOISTER 
OF  ST  MERI  IN  JUNE  1832,  TO  THE  FINAL  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE 
GOVERNMENT   OF   LOUIS   PHILIPPE   BY   THE   ELECTIONS  OF   JUNE    1834. 


1.  The  great  strife  of  parties  which 
had  distracted  France  since  1814,  and 
one  of  the  convulsions  of  which  had 
overthrown  the  elder  branch  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon,  Avas  for  the  time  closed  by 
the  double  victory  of  Louis  Philippe 
in  1832.  The  suppression  of  the  Roy- 
alist movement  in  I>a  Vendee,  headed 
by  the  Duchess  de  Berri,  had  extin- 
guished the  hopes  of  the  Legitimists, 
the  victory  over  the  revolt  in  the  streets 
of  Paris  had  proved  the  weakness  of  the 
Republicans.  The  liberal  Revolution 
which  had  seated  the  Citizen  King  on 
the  throne,  had  led  to  no  other  result 
hut  a  vast  augmentation  of  the  power 
of  the  Crown,  and  a  proportionate  in- 
crease of  the  burdens  of  the  people. 
Placed  now  in  a  state  of  sullen  and  ill- 
disguised  hostility  with  the  Continen- 
tal powers,  the  necessity  of  a  great  in- 
crease to  the  standing  army  was  so 
apparent  that  its  duplication  liad  been 
not  only  acquiesced  in,  but  called  for 
by  all  classes  of  the  people.  The  Re- 
publicans loudly  demanded  it,  in  the 


hope  of  realising  their  dreams  of  uni- 
versal revolution,  regaining  the  fron- 
tier of  the  Rhine,  and  re-establishing 
their  ascendancy  in  Germany:  the  Roy- 
alists acquiesced  in  it,  in  the  hope  that 
the  vast  armament  would  ere  long  pass 
out  of  the  hands  which  had  raised  it, 
and  restore  the  power  of  the  Crown  to 
the  possession  of  its  lawful  owner. 
The  burghers  submitted  to  the  bur- 
dens which  it  entailed  upon  the  coun- 
try, in  the  hope  that  it  would  secure 
them  from  the  spoliation  of  the  Jaco- 
bins, and  in  the  mean  time  provide  for 
their  sons  by  commissions  in  its  ranks. 
Thus  these  different  classes,  though 
from  opposite  motives,  concurred  in 
the  great  increase  of  the  regular  troops ; 
and  when  the  crisis  which  they  all  look- 
ed for  in  calling  for  it  arose,  all,  save 
the  adherents  of  the  Citizen  King,  were 
disappointed.  The  Royalists  in  La 
Vendee,  and  the  Republicans  in  Paris, 
alike  found  determined  foes  in  the  re- 
gular soldiers,  and  experienced  to  their 
cost  that  their  strength  was  now  wield- 
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ed  by  very  different  hands  from  tlie 
"feeble  arms  of  confessors  and  kings." 
Streng1>liened  by  the  vast  addition  to 
the  military  force  of  the  nation,  pro- 
tected by  its  fidelity,  and  strong  in  the 
double  victoiy  Avhich  it  had  gained,  the 
tlirone  of  Louis  Philippe  now  seemed 
established  on  a  solid  foundation,  and 
the  hopes  of  the  Royalists  and  Repub- 
licans alike  melted  away  from  the  con- 
sequences of  the  very  measures  which 
they  had  recommended. 

2.  The  Government  of  France,  how- 
ever, notwithstanding  this  seeming 
security,  in  reality  rested  on  a  very 
insecure  foundation,  and  the  causes  of 
future  ruin  were  beginning  to  operate 
even  in  the  very  moment  of  its  triumph. 
The  basis  on  which  it  of  necessity  rest- 
ed was  rotten.  The  generous  feelings 
on  all  sides  had  burnt  out  or  been  ex- 
hausted. The  noble  chivalry  of  loyalty 
had  perished,  and  was  reduced  to  a  few 
powerless  cavaliers ;  the  lofty  spirit  of 
freedom  had  been  overthrown,  or  re- 
tired in  despair  from  a  hopeless  contest. 
What  then  remained  to  form  the  moral 
basis  of  a  Government  wielding  such 
vast  material  powers  ?  Much  remained 
—Selfishness  eemained  ;  and  this 
indelible  principle,  which  invariably 
rises  into  supremacy  when  a  crisis, 
political  or  military,  has  passed,  was 
skilfully  appealed  to  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  formed  the  basis  on  which 
it  rested  for  the  next  sixteen  years. 
It  is  so  after  all  revolutions :  the  selfish 
and  cautious  invariably  in  the  end  ob- 
tain the  command ;  and  they  do  so  for 
this  plain  reason,  that  the  ardent  and 
generous  on  all  sides  have  disappeared 
from  the  effects  of  their  own  devotion, 
as  the  brave  perish  in  the  front  rank 
of  battle,  and  the  dastardly  camp- 
followers,  and  fiends  in  woman's  form 
who  swell  their  numbers,  emerge  from 
the  dark  to  gather  its  ensanguined 
spoils.  Guizot  admits  that  selfishness 
was  the  principle  appealed  to  by  the 
Government  of  Louis  Philippe,  andthat 
force  and  corruption  were  the  means 
by  whic'h  its  authority  was  maintained, 
and  he  defends  it  on  the  ground  of 
absolute  and  overbearing  necessity. 
There  was  no  other  basis  left  on  which 
the  Government  could  be  established. 


3.  The  manner  in  which,  in  practice, 
this  principle  wasworked  out,  was  this  : 
tlie  middle  class,  by  whose  efforts  the 
throne  of  the  Citizen  King  had  been 
established,  were  retained  in  their  alle- 
giance by  a  sedulous  attention  to  their 
material  interests,  incessant  jn-aises  of 
their  patriotism  and  virtue,  and  con- 
stant appeals  to  their  public  spirit  to 
avert  the  dangers  with  which  society 
was  threatened  from  the  machinations 
of  the  anarchical  faction.  The  army 
was  held  together,  even  without  the 
excitement  of  war,  by  the  substantial 
benefits  of  good  quarters  and  rations, 
frequent  and  magnificent  military  pa- 
geants, and  the  opening  the  path  of 
promotion  to  non-commissioned  officers 
of  every  grade,  and  privates  from  the 
ranks.  The  utmost  efforts  were  made 
to  secure  a  majority  in  the  Chambers 
by  a  lavish  distribution  of  the  immense 
patronage  of  Government,  not  only 
among  the  members  of  the  Legislature, 
but  among  the  constituents  by  whom 
they  were  returned.  The  democratic 
press,  how  violent  soever,  was  to  be 
worn  out  and  subdued  by  incessant 
prosecutions,  which,  whether  success- 
ful or  not,  would  always  be  attended 
with  expense  and  trouble  to  the  par- 
ties concerned,  and  might  come  to  ex- 
haust the  profits  which  constituted  its- 
main  principle  of  action.  The  populace 
in  Paris  and  the  great  towns  were  to  be 
kept  in  employment  by  continuing  all 
the  public  works  set  on  foot  by  preced- 
ing governments,  and  commencing  new 
ones,  and  in  good-humour  by  splendid 
spectacles  at  the  theatres,  the  more  li- 
centious the  better,  supported  by  large 
contributions  from  the  piiblic  purse. 
The  vast  expense  with  which  these  in- 
ternal measures  Avere  attended  was  ta 
be  provided  for  by  preserving  external 
peace,  and  the  good- will  of  the  Con- 
tinental sovereigns  to  be  secured  by 
cautiously  repressing  the  spirit  of  pro- 
pagandism  which  had  been  so  power- 
fully excited  by  the  Revolution  of  July, 
and  diffused  such  universal  consterna- 
tion in  the  neighbouring  governments. 
And  in  the  midst  of  all  this  policy,  so 
adverse  to  the  principles  which  had 
seated  the  Citizen  King  on  the  throne, 
those  principles  were  to  be  constantl}'- 
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announced  and  loudly  proclaimed  in 
public  acts  and  by  the  members  of 
Government — proceeding  thus  on  the 
maxim  of  Augustus,  that  men  will 
willingly  submit  to  the  reality  of  sla- 
very, provided  they  are  deluded  by  the 
language  of  freedom. 

4.  It  was  said  by  a  minister  well 
versed  in  the  ways  of  the  world,  that 
"every  office  he  gave  away  made  one 
ungrateful  and  three  discontented." 
The  maxim  is  true,  and  of  general 
application;  and  it  unfolds  the  real 
reason  why,  in  popular  governments, 
which  must  always  in  the  long-run 
more  or  less  rest  on  the  influence  of 
patronage,  discontent  generally  suc- 
ceeds popularity,  and  the  sway  even  of 
the  most  powerful  administration  is 
short-lived.  How  great  soever  may 
be  the  number  of  offices  at  the  disposal 
of  Government,  it  cannot  for  a  length 
of  time  keep  pace  with  the  demands  of 
its  supporters,  far  less  disarm  the  hos- 
tility of  its  opponents.  If  it  limits 
itself  to  the  first,  the  basis  of  influence 
is  never  extended,  and  ere  long  it  con- 
tracts ;  if  it  attempts  the  last,  discon- 
tent is  generally  produced  among  its 
friends,  and  gratitude  is  seldom  awak- 
ened among  its  enemies.  Envy  is  sure 
to  fasten  upon  those  who  bask  in  the 
sunshine  of  Government  favour,  dis- 
content to  spread  among  those  who  are 
excluded  from  its  rays.  The  gi-eater 
the  intelligence  and  intellectual  acti- 
vity of  the  people,  the  greater  is  the 
difficulty  with  which  Government  has 
to  contend  from  this  cause,  because  the 
greater  is  the  number  of  the  aspirants 
Avho  must  be  disappointed,  of  con- 
scious ability  which  must  be  kept  in 
the  shade.  Whoever  considers  the  in- 
fluence of  these  causes,  will  cease  to 
Avonder  at  the  practical  difficulty  of 
establishing  a  stable  authority  in  high- 
ly educated  communities,  or  the  fre- 
quent changes  of  administration  which 
in  them  paralyse  the  action  of  Govern- 
ment, and  imprint  a  character  of  vacil- 
lation and  inconsistency  on  their  meas- 
ures. 

5.  A  gracious  and  well-judged  act 
first  signalised  tlie  confidence  felt  by 
Government  from  the  victory  of  June  6 
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in  Paris.  On  the  9th  June  the  Moni- 
tcur  announced  that  the  Duchess  de 
Berri  had,  on  the  8th,  been  liberated 
by  order  of  the  Government  from  the 
Chateau  of  Blaye,  and  embarked  for 
Palermo.  Upon  being  questioned  in 
the  Chamber  whether  this  had  been 
done  in  consequence  of  any  foreign  in- 
terposition, the  Mi  ni.sters  answered  that 
it  had  not,  and  that  any  such  interfer- 
ence would  only  have  prolonged  the 
Princess's  captivity.  She  arrived  in 
safety  at  Palermo  shortly  after.  Gov- 
ernment acted  wisely  in  this  act.  They 
did  exactly  what  Napoleon  said  the 
Convention  should  have  done  when 
Louis  made  the  attempt  at  evasion  by 
the  journey  to  Varennes.  The  heroic 
but  frail  Princess  had  been  morally 
slaughtered  by  what  had  occurred  in 
the  Chateau  of  Blaye  ;  it  would  have 
been  the  worst  policy  to  have  restored 
her  fame,  as  that  of  Queen  Mary  had 
been  by  the  scaflbld  of  Fotheringay. 

6.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  returned 
soon  after  from  an  extensive  tour 
through  the  south  of  France.  His  par- 
tialities and  prepossessions  were  all  for 
the  Liberal  side,  and  his  words  on  all 
occasions  bespoke  the  ardour  of  his 
patriotic  feelings.  In  giving  a  stan- 
dard to  the  artillery  of  the  national 
guard  of  Marseilles  he  said,  "  On  the 
30th  April*  you  have  trampled  under 
foot  the  ivhitc  flag,  the  standard  of  ig- 
nominy; here  is  the  standard  of  hon- 
our. I  have  come  to  IMarseilles  to  make 
a  paction  Avith  the  patriots.  I  should 
be  glad  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  my 
blood  for  freedom."  Strange  words  in 
the  mouth  of  a  descendant  of  Henry 
IV.,  and  the  inheritor  of  his  throne  ! 
In  addressing  many  of  the  municipali- 
ties, however,  he  received  rude  and 
even  insolent  answers  ;  and  he  returned 
to  Paris  deeply  impressed  with  the  re- 
publican spirit  which  even  in  the  south 
had  infected  the  middle  class,  which 
in  the  towns  had  got  possession  of  the 
municipalities.  ' '  Two  years, "  said  the 
magistrates  of  Aix,  "have  destroyed 
all  our  illusions:  the  patriots  impri- 
soned, the  Carlists  flattered,  caressed, 
filling  the  offices  of  administration. 
*  The  day  when  the  Duchess  de  Berri  landed. 
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The  conduct  of  all  local  autlioritics  has 
produced  its  wonted  Iruits :  our  souls 
are  divided,  our  enemies  are  united." 
"We  owe  the  truth  to  princes,"  said 
the  council  of  Draguiguan,  "  and  you 
are  worthy  to  hear  it.  We  say  with 
all  the  fervour  of  our  hearts,  that  there 
is  not  one  man  faithful  to  the  Revolu- 
tion of  July  y  or  who  has  courage  enough 
to  repudiate  that  false  system  under 
which  we  live,  and  of  v.diich  the  hap- 
piness of  France,  so  dear  to  your  heart, 
absolutely  requires  the  change."  So 
violent  were  the  addresses  he  received 
that  the  young  Prince  had  no  small 
difficulty  in  answering  them  without 
compromising  the  Government ;  and  in 
tnith  he  could  not  have  done  so  were 
it  not  that  he  bore  no  ostensible  part 
in  the  Administration,  and  that,  in 
Bossuet's words,  "the heir-apparent  is 
separated  from  the  crown  by  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  kingdom." 

7.  The  theatres  and  romances  of 
Paris,  during  the  lull  of  political  ex- 
citement which  followed  the  victory 
of  June,  gave  melancholy  proof  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  public  mind  had 
become  depraved,  and  the  strength  of 
that  craving  for  excitement  which,  de- 
prived of  its  former  vent,  now  sought 
one  in  private  licentiousness.  The 
Opera  was  crowded  nightly  to  see 
the  splendid  exhibitions  of  La  Ten- 
tatioii  and  Robert  le  Diahle,  in  the 
first  of  which  a  beautiful  female  was 
exhibited  on  the  stage,  at  first  in  a 
state  of  almost  absolute  nudity,  and 
latterly  -with  a  thin  gauze  only,  to  en- 
hance the  charms  of  nature ;  Avhile,  in 
the  last,  a  choir  of  nuns  was  repre- 
sented in  a  ruined  church  rising  from 
their  tombs,  who  immediately  began 
waltzing  in  their  transparent  soi-disant 
grave  -  clothes.  The  dramatised  ro- 
mance of  Victor  Hugo,  La  Tour  die 
Nesle,  founded  on  the  most  frightful 
tales  of  systematic  profligacy  and  sub- 
sequent murder  which  the  middle  ages 
had  transmitted  to  our  times,  attracted 
prodigious  crowds  to  one  of  the  minor 
theatres.  Such  was  the  temper  of  tlie 
times  that  ladies  of  the  highest  rank 
went  to  see  these  extraordinary  exhibi- 
tions, aftbrding  thus  the  clearest  proof 
of  general  licentiousness  in  the  obli- 


vion of  the  safeguards  of  virtue  even 
by  those  who  had  never  transgressed 
its  bounds. 

8.  These  feelings  produced  in  one 
extreme  sect  such  extraordinary  re- 
sults as  led  to  a  prosecution  by  Gov- 
ernment, however  little  inclined  to 
interfere  with  excesses  which  did  not 
threaten  itself.  The  leaders  of  the  St 
Simonians,  MM.  Enfantiu,  Rodrigues, 
and  Michel  Chevalier,  were  indicted 
for  having  formed  a  society  of  more 
than  twenty  persons,  professedly  for 
literary  purposes,  but  which  had  pro- 
pagated doctrines  subversive  of  moral- 
ity. The  accused,  accompanied  by 
their  friends  of  the  same  persuasion, 
marched  to  the  place  of  trial  in  the 
Palais  de  Justice,  clothed  in  the  theat- 
rical costume  of  the  order.  Among 
their  attendants  were  a  number  of 
women  elegantly  dressed  in  blue,  the 
distinctive  mark  of  the  association, 
and  whom  the  accused  requested  might 
be  permitted  to  sit  near  them  at  the 
trial,  to  aid  them  by  their  counsels 
"in  a  matter  peculiarly  affecting  the 
rights  of  women. "  The  principal  mat- 
ter of  accusation  against  them  was, 
that  they  inculcated  the  abolition  of 
marriage,  and  general  establishment  of 
a  promiscuous  intercourse  of  the  sexes. 
The  prisoners  did  not  deny  the  charge, 
but  they  justified  it.  Casting  his  eyes 
on  the  galaxy  of  young  and  handsome 
females  who  surrounded  him,  M.  En- 
fantin  exclaimed,  "  I  tell  you,  gentle- 
men, what  importance  we  attach  to 
the  forms,  to  the  looks  of  beauty.  It 
is  in  their  eyes  that  we  seek  the  in- 
spiration which  is  to  defend  us.  It  is 
not  in  solitary  meditation,  but  in  the 
enthusiasm  which  they  awaken  that 
we  seek  for  wisdom.  If  an  army  is  to 
be  formed,  every  one  exclaims,  *  The 
carabineers  must  be  fine  men  !'  It  is 
to  love,  and  be  loved,  and  introduce 
order  into  things  now  abandoned  to 
disorder,  that  we  are  associated.  It 
is  the  fair  whom  I  would  free  from 
their  fetters — beauty  from  its  stains. 
The  emancipation  of  women  is  our 
main  object.  Marriage  is  the  prison 
in  xcMeh  the  jealousy  of  man  has  co7i- 
fined  her.  Can  you  deny  this,  you 
who  boast  of  your  *  honncs  fortunes^ 
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which  is  just  an  effort  to  excuse  it, 
and  a  secret  admission  of  the  necessity 
of  adultery  ?  Like  you,  we  wish  a 
period  to  be  put  to  these  scandals: 
but  a  different  method  must  be  adopt- 
ed from  that  which  has  hitherto  been 
practised."  In  the  close  of  these 
strange  discussions,  which,  as  an  in- 
dex to  general  feeling  so  strangely  per- 
verted, are  more  deserving  of  serious 
thought  than  ridicule,  the  accused 
were  sentenced  to  a  year's  imprison- 
ment ;  a  result  which,  with  the  revela- 
tions made  at  the  trial,  had  a  material 
effect  in  checking  these  disorders.  It 
is  a  curious  proof  of  the  tendency  of 
extravagance  in  political  thought  to 
p)roduce  corresponding  wildness  in  pub- 
lic morals,  that  doctrines  of  precisely 
the  same  kind  emanated  from  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  first  Revolution,  and 
induced  the  frightful  laxity  of  manners 
which  characterised  the  periods  of  the 
Convention  and  the  Directory. 

9.  JSTo  sooner  had  the  Government 
recovered  from  the  shocks  by  which  it 
had  been  assailed  in  the  beginning  of 
summer,  than,  as  already  mentioned, 
Louis  Philippe  began  to  look  around 
him  for  a  new  combination,  to  give 
greater  strength  and  consideration  to 
the  Administration,  which  had  been 
constructed  in  haste  to  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  past  crisis.  To  effect 
this  object  he  endeavoured  to  form  a 
Ministry  embracing  persons  of  all 
shades  of  political  thought,  but  vest- 
ing the  majority  in  the  Doctrinaires, 
whose  ojiinions  were  more  especially 
in  accordance  -^ith  those  which  had 
placed  and  could  alone  retain  him 
iipon  the  throne,  Soult  was  made 
(October  12)  President  of  the  Council, 
Minister  at  War,  and  Prime  IMinister ; 
the  Duke  de  Broglie  received  the  port- 
folio of  Foreign  Aflairs ;  M.  Hermann, 
that  of  the  Finances;  j\I.  Thiers,  of 
the  Interior;  and  j\I.  Guizot,  that  of 
Public  Instraction.  M.  de  ;Montali- 
vet,  the  former  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior, was  degraded  to  the  position  of 
Administrator  -  General  of  the  Civil 
List,  a  very  subordinate  situation. 
Finally,  an  ordonnance  appeared  next 
day  creating  sixty  new  incrs,  besides 
seven  nominated  since  the  close  of 


the  last  session — a  fresh  inundation, 
which  completed  the  degi-adation  of 
the  dignified  portion  of  the  legis- 
lature.* These  repeated  creations, 
which  so  effectually  destroyed  the 
consideration  and  weight  of  the  peer- 
age in  the  sister  kingdom,  leave  no 
room  for  doubt  that  if  the  same  meas- 
ure, which  was  so  anxiously  pressed 
upon  the  King  of  Great  Britain  by 
the  Liberal  party,  had  been  carried 
into  effect,  it  Avould  have  effectually 
destroyed  our  mixed  constitution,  and 
forced  us  either  into  a  despotic  mon- 
archy or  an  elective  republic. 

10.  The  accession  of  the  new  Minis- 
try was  followed  b}'  a  remarkable  cu'- 
cular,  drawn  up  by  ]\I.  Thiers,  but 
addressed  by  Marshal  Soult  to  the 
prefects,  explanatory  of  the  prmciples 
on  which  his  Government  Avas  formed. 
"The  political  system  of  my  prede- 
cessor," said  he,  "shall  be  mine;  it 
is  the  national  system ;  the  Chambers 
have  declared  it.  The  maintenance 
of  the  monarchy  and  of  the  charter  is 
the  first  condition  of  public  liberty ; 
but  that  liberty  cannot  be  secm-ed  till 
it  is  regular.  It  honours  and  secures 
itself  by  respect  for  the  laws.  Or- 
der within  and  peace  without  will  be 
tlie  best  guarantees  for  its  duration. 
France,  therefore,  may  rely  on  my 
efforts  to  maintain  order  and  peace. 
Within,  the  Government  has  need  of 
all  your  com'age  and  wisdom.  Every 
attempt  at  disorder  should  be  ener- 
getically repressed.  Measures  are  in 
progress  which  will  effectually  efface 
every  trace  of  convulsion  in  the  west- 
ern departments.  Anarchy  has  been 
conquered  in  Paris,  on  the  5th  and 
6th  of  June,  by  the  courage  and  de- 
votion of  the  troops  of  the  line,  and 
of  the  National  Guard.  The  factions 
in  those  deplorable  days  have  unveiled 
at  once  their  audacity  and  their  weak- 
ness. None  of  their  projects  are  either 
unknown  to  the  Government  or  feared 
by  it.  Sedition  will  find  the  countrj^ 
unanimous  in  the  desire  to  give  to 
Government  all  the  support  of  which 
it  stands  in  need.  In  concert  with 
the  powers  in  alliance  with  us,  we  mil 
press  forward  the  solution  of  the  gi-eat 
"  See  antt,  chap.  xxix.  sec,  §3. 
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European  questions.  Our  armies,  ar- 
dent but  docile,  lend  to  moderation 
the  support  of  force.  Europe  knows 
it ;  but  it  knows,  at  the  same  time, 
our  fidelity  to  our  engagements,  and 
our  firm  determination  to  preserve 
the  peace  of  the  -world.  Government 
■will  not  be  wanting  to  its  duty ;  but 
it  is  in  the  country  above  all  that  it 
lias  confidence.  If  success  crown  our 
efforts,  it  will  be  owing  to  its  patriot- 
ism. It  is  my  old  custom  to  refer 
everything  to  the  honour  of  France." 

11.  The  Republicans  meanwhile, 
though  defeated,  were  not  subdued, 
but  the  disaster  they  had  met  with 
induced,  as  usual  in  such  circumstan- 
ces, a  change  in  their  system  of  attack, 
Con(]^uered  in  the  public  streets,  they 
took  refuge  in  secret  societies  and  the 
affiliation  of  clubs.  Re])ublicanism 
had  then  its  catacombs,  as  Christianity, 
from  the  same  cause,  had  had  during 
the  persecutions  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors. These  secret  societies  had  ex- 
isted both  in  France  and  the  neigh- 
bouring states  during  the  Restoration  ; 
but  they  had  fallen  into  comparative 
disuse  during  the  licence  of  open  hos- 
tility which  followed  the  Revolution 
of  July.  !N'ow,  however,  that  tlie 
.strength  of  the  Government  had  been 
felt,  and  its  existence  .seemed  likely  to 
be  prolonged,  the  democrats  resumed 
their  efibrts  by  the  aid  of  these  affili- 
ated societies  ;  and  it  was  by  means  of 
them  that  the  contest  was  chiefly  con- 
ducted during  the  remainder  of  tlie 
reign  of  Louis  Philippe.  Their  ettbrts, 
however,  were  now  less  slirouded  in 
secrecy  than  formerly;  they  included 
a  greater  number  of  persons,  and  were 
directed  chiefly  to  extend  in  the  manu- 
factories and  workshops  their  princi- 
ples, and  gain  there  the  supporters 
who  might  overturn  the  Government. 
The  great  organ  of  these  secret  societies 
was  the  Liberal  press ;  and  every  Sun- 
day it  spoke  in  language  sufficiently 
intelligible,  but  still  not  cognisable  by 
the  law — the  language  of  measured 
agitation  and  legal  treason. 

12.  Everything  at  this  period  seemed 
to  favour  Louis  Philippe,  and  promised 
stability  to  his  reign.  Hardly  had  the 
catastrophe  of  the  Chateau  of  Blaye 


confounded  the  Legitimists,  and  the 
supi)ression  of  the  insurrection  in  Pari.'; 
dashed  the  hopes  of  the  Republicans, 
when  a  new  event  occurred,  which  de- 
prived the  third  great  i^arty  in  the 
state  of  its  natural  head  and  most  for- 
midable prestige.  On  the  30th  July 
the  telegraph  announced  that  the  Duke 
of  Reichstadt,  only  legitimate  son  of 
I^apoleon,  had  expired  at  Sclioen- 
brunn,  near  Vienna,  on  the  22d  of 
that  month.  This  amiable  and  inter- 
esting young  man,  born  to  such  des- 
tinies, involved  in  such  a  fall,  had, 
since  his  transference  on  the  removal 
of  the  French  Emperor  to  Elba,  been 
under  the  care  of  his  grandfather,  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  by  whom  his 
youthful  years  had  been  kindly  and 
sedulously  tended.  He  retained,  how- 
ever, a  faint  recollection  of  the  scenes 
of  his  infancy,  and  the  catastrophe 
which  had  precipitated  his  father  from 
the  throne  ;  and  when  he  reached  the 
years  of  adolescence,  and  read  the  story 
of  the  immortal  hero  whose  blood  ran 
in  his  veins,  much  of  Napoleon's  spirit 
reappeared  in  his  character,  despite  all 
the  prudence  and  precautions  of  his 
Austrian  educator.  He  had  already 
received  a  regiment  from  his  gi'and- 
fatlier,  and  had  worn  the  Austriaih 
uniform :  but  his  heart  was  with  the 
French  ;  and  his  youthful  cheek  fired 
with  enthusiasm  Avhen  he  read  the  ac- 
counts of  their  glorious  achievements, 
when  led  by  his  father's  genius.  He 
early  e\inced  a  strong  predilection 
for  military  operations,  and  no  small 
amount  of  military  talent  and  enthu- 
siasm ;  but  these  very  qualities,  coin- 
ciding with  a  feeble  and  consumptive 
constitution,  shortened  his  life.  In 
the  end  of  1831,  the  symptoms  became 
so  alarming  that  he  wa.s  removed  from 
Vienna  to  Schoenbrunn ;  and  during 
the  spring  of  the  following  year,  he 
was  so  weak  that  he  could  only  enjoy 

j  the  fresh  air  by  being  drawn  in  a  gar- 
den-chair through  its  charming  plea- 
sure-grounds. When  the  last  hour  ap- 
proached, he  received  the  .sacrament, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  impe- 
rial family,  with  his  mother  and  all 

I  his  relations,  dressed  in  white  as  for  a 
bridal  day ;  and  on  the  22d  July  he 
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calmly  breathed  his  last,  amidst  his 
weeping  relatives,  ■with  a  smile,  even 
ill  death,  still  on  his  features.  He 
carried  "with  him  to  the  tomb  the 
greatest  inheritance  of  modern  times, 
and  was  interred  in  the  family  vault 
of  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  in  the  con- 
vent of  the  Capuchins  at  Vienna.  A 
simple  Latin  inscription  on  his  tomb 
records  his  glorious  de.stuiy,  striking 
qualities,  and  premature  end  ;  but 
they  would  perhaps  be  better  express- 
ed in  the  brief  and  plaintive  inscrip- 
tion of  the  Courtenay  family, — 

"  Qnomodo  lapsus  !  quid  feci?"  ^■ 

13.  The  session  of  the  Chambers 
opened  on  the  19th  November,  and 
the  King,  who  presided  in  person,  was 
loudly  applauded  in  going  and  return- 
ing from  the  hall.  An  attempt  at  as- 
sassination was,  however,  made  by  a 
•desperado  at  the  extremity  of  the  Pont 
Eoyal,  who  fired  at  him.  Happily  the 
shot  did  not  take  efiect ;  and  Louis 
Philippe  said  calmly,  "It  is  nothing  ; 
there  is  no  mischief  done,"  and  con- 
tinued his  progress  as  if  nothing  had 
occurred.  In  the  speech  from  the 
throne,  after  alluding  to  the  Legitimist 
insurrection  in  the  west,  and  the  Pe- 
publican  in  Paris,  he  observed,  "  A 
recent  event,  decisive  for  the  public 
peace,  has  destroyed  the  hopes  of  the 
former  party."  He  dwelt  with  just 
pride  on  the  brilliant  display  at  Ant- 
werp, where  the  flags  of  England  and 
France  floated  together  at  the  mouth 
■of  the  Scheldt,  and  in  which  his  two 
^ons  bore  a  part ;  and  concluded  with 
these  words,  entirely  in  harmony  with 
the  circular  of  the  Prime  jVIinister: 
"Yet  a  few  efforts,  and  the  last  traces 
•of  disquietude,  inseparable  from  a  great 
revolution,  will  be  effaced.  The  feel- 
ing oi  stability  will  re-enter  all  minds ; 
France  will  regain  confidence  in  its 
future,  and  then  will  be  realised  the 
dearest  wish  of  my  heart — that  of  see- 
ing my  country  raised  to  the  pitch  of 
prosperity  to  which  it  is  entitled  to 
•aspire,  and  of  being  enabled  to  say 
Avith  truth,  that  my  efibrts  have  not 
been  wholly  without  effect  in  working 
out  its  destinies." 

*  How  falleu !  what  have  I  done? 


14.  The  first  trial  of  strength,  as 
usual,  took  place  on  the  choice  of  a 
president  for  the  Chamber;  and  the 
vote  then  showed  how  much  strengtli 
the  Government  had  gained  by  recent 
events.  M.  Lafitte,  the  Opposition 
candidate,  had  only  136  votes,  while 
;^L  Dupin,  who  was  the  Ministerial, 
had  234.  The  election  for  the  vice- 
presidents  was  equally  decisive:  MM. 
Berenger  and  Delessert,  who  were  sup- 
ported by  Government,  liad  270  and 
255  respectively;  while  MM.  de  Schonen 
and  Dupoiit  de  I'Eure,  the  Opposition 
candidates,  had  only  179  and  136.  The 
orator  of  Government,  M.  de  Sade,  ex- 
pressed, in  the  debate  on  the  address, 
the  general  feeling,  and  the  causes 
which  had  led  to  this  large  majority, 
in  these  words :  "As  to  the  exterior. 
it  is  with  Belgium  alone  that  we  have 
any  concern.  "What  did  the  Opposi- 
tion say  last  autumn?  They  said  that 
in  spring  a  general  war  was  inevitable. 
Has  it  yet  broken  out  ?  They  said  that 
in  nourishing  the  hope  of  a  treaty  -s^ath 
England,  they  were  indulging  in  chi- 
merical ideas.  That  treaty  has  been 
concluded.  They  said  that  we  would 
never  succeed  in  effecting  the  evacua- 
tion of  Antwerp ;  at  the  moment  when 
I  now  speak,  the  French  army  is  be- 
fore Antwerp,  and  the  cannon  have 
probably  already  begun  to  sound. 
(Great  sensation.)  In  the  interior, 
the  Eepublic  and  anarchy  vanquished 
on  the  6th  June;  the  counter-revolu- 
tion beat  down  and  conquered  in  the; 
west ;  peace,  in  fine,  secured,  and  the 
honour  of  France  intact:  these  are 
results  accomplished  or  impending, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  certain,  and 
of  which  no  one  can  deny  the  import- 
ance. Of  these  results,  prepared  by 
M.  Casimir  Pericr  and  his  colleagues, 
some  may  be  claimed  by  the  last  Ad- 
ministration, some  by  the  present. 
Thus,  gentlemen,  if  we  have  the  can- 
dour to  admit  it,  everything  announces 
that  France  approaches  the  last  period 
of  its  agitations  and  its  disquietudes. 
Already  the  fever  of  men's  minds  is 
calming  down,  interests  are  reassured, 
})rosperity  revives.  Exhausted  by  so 
many  agitations,  worn  out  with  such 
disorders,  the  nation  asks  only  for  re- 
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pose  undor  a  Govonimont  Avhicli  may  j 
restrain  and  punish  the  factions  instead 
of  caressing  them ;  wliich  may  struggle 
■with  courage  against  the  bad  passions,  1 
instead  of  llattering  them ;  which,  in 
a  Avord,  may  govern  instead  of  being 
governed." 

15.  The  most  interesting  matter 
■wliich  came  before  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  this  session,  was  the  very 
important  one  of  the  fortification  of 
Paris.  This  project  had  first  been 
conceived  by  Yauban  after  the  reverses 
of  Louis  XI Y.,  wlien  the  Hulans  and 
Random's  threatened  the  Palace  of 
the  Grande  Monarque.  It  was  subse- 
quently taken  up  by  Napoleon  after  the 
victory  of  Austerlitz,  and  when  the 
easy  capture  of  the  Austrian  capital 
had  forcibly  brought  before  his  far- 
seeing  mind  the  corresponding  perils 
to  which,  on  a  similar  reverse  of  for- 
tune, his  own  capital  might  be  ex- 
posed. He  did  not  venture,  however, 
to  carry  into  execution  his  designs, 
for  fear  of  spreading  alarm  among  the 
Parisians,  and  lessening  their  confi- 
dence in  his  star  ;  and  bitterly  did  he 
regret  the  want  of  such  bulwarks  when 
the  evil  day  arrived,  when  the  cross 
march  to  St  Dizier  in  1814  left  the 
capital  for  a  few  days  to  its  own  re- 
sources, and  he  was  precipitated  from 
the  throne  in  consequence.  In  1826, 
M.  Clennont  Tonnerre,  then  Minister 
at  War,  formed  a  plan  for  the  fortifi- 
action  of  Paris,  specially  designed  to 
meet  the  case  of  a  serious  domestic  in- 
surrection, but  not  of  a  foreign  attack, 
then  deemed  little  probable.*     But 

*  This  was  a  very  remarkable  memoir  by 
M.  Clermont  Tonnerre.  It  bore,  "Quand 
Napoleon  s'etablit  dans  le  palais  de  nos  rois, 
il  sentait  la  necessite  d'isoler  la  demeure  du 
souverain,  et  de  le  mettre  al'abri  des  attaques 
d'une  immense  population  qui  se  souleverait 
contre  le  gouvernement;  ce  fat.  dans  ce  des- 
sein  qu'il  entreprit  de  construire  la  nouvelle 
galerie  qui  doit  enceindre,  dans  le  palais 
meme,  une  immense  place  d'armes  ayant  des 
debouches  sur  toutes  les  faces,  qu'il  isola  le 
Jardin  des  Tuileries,  et  fit  percer  la  Rue  de 
Rivoli  dont  le  prolongemeut  doit  aller  jusqu'a 
la  colonnade  du  Louvre,  afin  de  degager  en- 
tiercment  I'enceinte  du  palais.  Mais  il  ne  se 
contenta  pas  d'isoler  le  palais  et  de  le  placer 
dans  de  longs  espaces  que  le  canon  ou  des 
charges  de  cavalerie  peuvent  balayer  avec  la 
])lus  giande  facilite ;  il  njouta  a  ces  premieres 
dispositions  une  precautioa  de  detail,  qui 


now  that  Europe  was  again  in  a  stat& 
of  antagonism  Anth  France,  and  ex- 
perience had  proved  that  internal  re- 
volt was  not  less  to  be  apprehended, 
it  became  necessary  to  devise  a  sy.stem 
which  should  provide  against  this 
double  set  of  dangers.  To  accomplish 
this  object,  the  plan  adopted,  after 
mature  deliberation  by  the  Cabinet  of 
the  Tuileries,  was  to  form  a  circle  of 
vast  citadels  around  Paris,  so  close  to 
each  other  as  by  their  cross  fire  to 
command  every  approach  to  the  capi- 
tal, and  so  near  its  interior  that  verti- 
cal fire  from  them  might  command 
exQvy  jiart  of  its  extent.  By  means  of 
these  detached  forts,  perfect  military 
command  might  be  obtained  of  the 
metropolis  without  quartering  a  soldier 
within  its  bounds;  a  secure  place  of 

merite  d'etre  reraarquee,  en  reservaut  en  face 
du  Pavilion  Marsanun  petite  place  de  retraite, 
dont  le  but  est  evidemment  de  pouvoir  au 
besoiu  reunir  et  mettre  a  convert  une  reserve 
de  troupes  et  d'artillerie,  et  par  I'acquisition 
du  terrain  qu'il  fit  jusqu'a  la  Rue  St  Honore, 
il  s'assura  des  moyens  d'etablir  cette  impor- 
tante  communication;  on  salt  enfin  qu'il  re- 
fusa  constamment  de  degager  la  fagade  de  St 
Roch,  ou  il  avait  acquis,  le  13  Vendeniiaire, 
la  preuve  que  le  peuple  pouvait  trouver  mi 
point  d'appui  redoutable,  afin  que  du  haut  de 
cette  citadelle  on  ne  puisse  pas  prendre  de 
vues  sur  les  Tuileries,  ou  deboucher  facile- 
ment  de  cette  butte  St  Roch  prfes  du  chateau 
sur  la  Rue  de  Rivoli.  Voyons  jusqu'a  quel 
point  il  avait  porte  la  prevoyance  du  danger, 
qi;e  pent  faire  au  chef  d'un  etat  une  popula- 
tion d'un  million  d'ames.  II  annonga  le  pro- 
jet  de  former  ce  qu'il  appela  le  palais  du  Roi 
de  Rome,  et  voici  en  quoi  consistait  le  projet. 
Le  palais  place  sur  la  hauteur  en  face  de 
I'Ecole  Militaire,  dominant  le  Pont  de  Jena, 
enfilant  le  cours  entier  de  la  rivifere  d'une 
part,  et  toute  le  developement  de  la  Rue  de 
Rivoli  de  I'autre,  devait  etre  construit  de 
maniere  a  remplir  toutes  les  conditions  d'nue 
Veritable  forteresse;  mais  pour  lui  donner 
toute  la  valeur  dont  eUe  etait  susceptible,  il 
embrassait  dans  ses  dependances  tout  ce 
grand  plateau  qui  s'etend  de  la  Barrifere  de 
I'Etoile,  et  de  la  hauteur  des  Rons  Hommes 
jusqu'au  Bois  de  Boulogne  et  la  route  de 
Neuilly.  Sur  ce  plateau  il  devait  etablir  un 
immense  jardin  entoure  de  fortes  murailles 
ou  de  fosses  ijrofondes,  qui  en  faisaient  au 
besoin  un  vaste  camp  retranclie,  auquel  arri- 
vaient  par  toutes  les  routes,  et  sans  etre 
obligees  d'entrer  dans  Paris,  les  troupes  de 
Yer.sailles,  de  Courbevoie,  et  de  St  Denis,  et 
en  un  mot  la  garde  entifere."  A  curious  de- 
velopment of  the  "i)ensees  intimes  "  of  the 
great  conqueror  regarding  his  faithful  citizens 
of  Paris  in  the  moment  of  his  highest  popu- 
larity :—Capefigue,  Dix  Ans  de  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, vii.  1(39,  171. 
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refuge  provided  for  the  sovereign,  witli- 
out  giving  liim  tlie  appearance  of  dis- 
trusting his  subjects;  and  the  most 
eftective  means  of  coercing  a  rebellious 
population  provided,  without  awaken- 
ing its  suspicions,  and  under  pretext 
of  sheltering  it  from  the  assaults  of 
foreign  despotism. 

16.  How  skilfully  soever  this  pro- 
ject may  have  been  devised,  and  with 
whatever  art  its  real  object  Avas  con- 
cealed, its  tendency  did  not  escape  the 
penetration  of  the  leaders  of  the  Op- 
position. They  saw  at  once,  that  if  a 
circle  of  these  forts  were  established 
round  Paris,  each  entire,  and  capable 
of  standing  a  siege  by  itself,  and  yet 
ill  combining  by  their  cross  fire  to 
command  the  most  central  parts  of  the 
city,  the  power  of  the  metropolitan  de- 
mocracy was  at  an  end,  and  it  would 
he  no  longer  possible,  by  raising  mobs 
in  the  streets,  to  effect  revolutions  in 
the  state.  Paris  would  be  as  com- 
pletely ruled  by  its  surrounding  girdle 
of  forts  as  Genoa,  Turin,  or  Naples  had 
been ;  or  as  Warsaw  was  becoming,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Emperor  iSTicho- 
las.  They  organised,  accordingly,  the 
most  formidable  opposition  against  the 
proposed  measure,  resting  their  resist- 
ance on  the  expense  with  which  it 
would  be  attended,  and  the  tremen- 
dous weapon  which  it  would  place  in 
the  hands  of  despotism.  Cries  of  "  ^ 
has  les  forts  detaches!"  "-4  has  les  has- 
tillesj "  were  heard  on  all  sides,  and 
ominous  groups  began  to  be  formed  in 
the  streets.  So  violent  did  the  oppo- 
sition become,  that  Government  were 
obliged  for  the  time  to  postpone  the 
project,  how  obvious  soever  it  may 
have  been  that  it  aff'orded  the  best  se- 
curity against  foreign  or  domestic  dan- 
ger. The  design,  however,  was  adjourn- 
ed, not  abandoned ;  the  determination 
of  the  Cabinet  to  carry  it  into  execu- 
tion was  fully  formed  ;  for  experience 
had  now  abundantly  proved,  and  never 
so  nmch  as  in  the  last  two  years,  that 
there  could  be  no  security  for  any  gov- 
ernment, even  the  most  popular,  which 
was  not  in  possession  of  some  arm  ade- 
quate to  restrain  the  capricious  violence 
of  the  people, 

17.  Another  grant  of  public  money 


for  internal  purposes  excited  much  less 
opposition,  and  was  equally  wise  and 
beneficial.  M.  Tliiers  demanded  from 
the  Cliambers,  and  obtained  a  credit 
of  100,000,000  francs  (£4,000,000)  for 
the  completion  of  the  public  works  al- 
ready in  progress,  or  the  commence- 
ment of  new  ones.  This  ample  grant, 
which  sounds  so  large  to  English  ears, 
being  a  full  tioelfth  of  the  whole  ex- 
penditure of  the  year,  was  not  suggest- 
ed merely  by  a  spirit  of  munificence  or 
splendour  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment. It  arose  from  necessity  :  it  was 
a  means  of  appeasing  the  public  dis- 
content. The  industry  of  the  metro- 
polis, though  much  improved,  had  not 
entirely  recovered  the  shock  received 
by  the  successful  Revolution  of  1830  ; 
and  although  the  suppression  of  that 
of  1832  had  done  much  to  re-establish 
its  credit,  yet  confidence  was  still  very 
far  from  being  confirmed,  and  numer- 
ous classes  of  workmen,  especially  those 
who  ministered  to  luxuries  and  elegan- 
cies, were  languishing  from  want  of  em- 
ployment. This  ample  grant  from  the 
Chambers  was  a  well-timed  and  grace- 
ful provision  for  their  relief.  "  Every 
government,"  said  INI.  Thiers,  in  pro- 
posing the  grant,  "  during  the  last 
forty  years,  impatient  to  imprint  a 
trace  of  its  existence  on  the  soil  of  the 
country,  has  hastened  to  erect  edifices, 
to  excavate  canals,  to  open  out  roads. 
But,  more  solicitous  to  commence 
works  of  their  own  than  to  complete 
those  of  their  predecessors,  they  have 
left  eternal  scaflblding  around  our  edi- 
fices in  the  public  squares,  and  beds  of 
canals  still  dry  in  our  fields.  The  pre- 
sent Cabinet  has  conceived  the  idea 
that  its  mission  is  to  finish  ratlier  than 
commence.  It  has  at  least  the  merit 
of  novelty,  and  is  most  confonnable  to 
tlie  spirit  of  the  Government  of  July. 
That  Government,  coming  after  forty 
years  of  experiments  of  every  kind, 
lias  for  its  object  to  resume,  complete, 
and  strengthen  all  that  has  been  done 
before  it.  It  Avill  only,  therefore,  be 
in  harmony  with  itself,  when  it  prefers 
completing  old  undertakings  to  com- 
mencing new  ones." 

18.  The  proportion  of  this  liberal 
(a-ant   which    was    allocated    to    the 
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monuments  of  the  capital,  was  no  less 
than  24,000,000  francs  (£960,000). 
It  had  become,  however,  a  matter  of 
absolute  necessity  to  do  something  for 
their  prosecution,  for  the  greater  part 
of  them  were  in  a  state  of  ruinous  dila- 
pidation, going  rapidly  to  decay  from 
the  action  of  the  weather  on  their  un- 
finished materials  ;  and  several  mil- 
lions of  francs  were  required  annually, 
not  to  go  on  with  the  works,  but  to 
prevent  them  falling  into  total  ruin. 
The  world  has  no  reason  to  regret 
these  liberal  grants,  for  they  led  to 
the  completion  of  the  Arc  de  I'Etoile, 
whose  gigantic  mass  closes  the  superb 
avenue  of  the  Champs  Elysees,  of  the 
beautiful  peristyle  of  the  Madeleine, 
and  of  the  noble  pile  of  the  Pantheon, 
which  still  remained,  solitary,  unten- 
anted in  the  midst  of  the  busy  con- 
course of  the  capital.  But  it  was  not 
merely  the  monuments  of  the  metro- 
polis which  shared  in  this  splendid 
national  munificence  :  works  of  util- 
ity, and  beneficial  to  industry,  were 
equally  attended  to.  No  less  than 
44,000,000  francs  (£1,800,000)  were 
voted  for  canals ;  12,000,000  francs 
(£480,000)  for  roads  in  La  Vendee, 
and  17,000,000  francs  (£680,000)  for 
other  roads  in  France,  and  2,500,000 
francs  (£100,000)  for  lighthouses  on 
the  coasts.  Nothing  was  ever  more 
wise  or  expedient,  even  for  the  Gov- 
ernment's own  interests,  than  these 
splendid  grants.     It  was  by  a  similar 


policy,  in  a  great  measure,  that  tlio 
Romans  so  long  retained  the  empire 
which  the  legions  had  conquered  ;  the 
sway  of  the  emperors  was  felt  chiefly 
by  the  munificent  grants  in  aid  of 
public  works  in  the  provinces,  which 
flowed  from  the  Imperial  treasury.  It 
is  painful  to  think  how  blind  the  sel- 
fishness of  ruling  power  so  often  ren- 
ders it  to  the  expedience,  for  its  own 
sake,  of  this  wise  and  magnanimous 
])olicy  ;  and  how  strong  is  the  ten- 
dency of  those  in  authority  in  the  me- 
tropolis to  concentrate  the  benefits  of 
taxation  upon  themselves,  and  leave 
only  its  burdens  to  the  distant  parts 
of  the  empire.  * 

19.  The  finances  of  France  experi- 
enced a  sensible  amelioration  in  the 
course  of  this  j^ear ;  but  the  great  mili- 
tary armaments  which  were  still  kept 
on  foot,  and  the  immense  grants  to 
public  works,  brought  the  public  ex- 
penditure to  a  very  high  level.  The 
budget,  as  finally  arranged,  present- 
ed an  income  of  1,133,870,547 
francs  (£45,900,000),  and  an  expendi- 
ture,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  of 
1,120,394,804  francs  (£45,800,000); 
exhibiting  a  trifling  balance  in  favour 
of  the  exchequer,  which,  as  usual  in 
such  cases,  Avas  brought  out  only  to 
keep  up  appearances,  and  was  more 
apparent  than  real.  A  more  solid 
ground  of  confidence  was  afforded  by 
the  details  of  the  receipts,  which  ex- 
hibited a  marked  and  gratifying  in- 


■*  The  credits  adopted  by  the  Chamber  for  the  Public 

Arc  de  I'Etoile, 

Eglise  de  la  Madeleine, 

Pantheon, 

Museum  d'Histoire  Xaturclle, 

Eglise  de  St  Denis, 

Ecoles  des  Beaux  Aits 

Hotel  du  Quay  d'Orsay,  .... 
Monument  de  la  Bastille,  .... 
Chambre  des  Deputes,  .... 

Institution  des  Sourds  et  Muets,  . 

College  de  France, 

Pont  de  la  Concorde 

Travaux  de  Canalisation,       .... 

Routes  Royales, 

Entretiens  des  Routes, 

Routes  dans  I'Ouest, 

Phares  et  Fanaux  des  Cotes, 

Etudes  lelativcs  aux  Chemins-de-Fer,  . 

93,940,000         . .      3,768,000 
-Annuaire  Historique,  xvii.  257;  and  Capefigue,  Dix  Ans  de  Louis  Philippe,  viL  179, 


"Works  were  as  follows  :— 

Francs. 

2,070,000 

or       £84,000 

2,600,000 

104,000 

1,400,000 

56,000 

2,400,000 

96,000 

1,350.000 

52,000 

1,900,000 

76,000 

3,450.000 

137,000 

700,000 

28,000 

270,000 

11,000 

150,000 

6,000 

650.000 

26.000 

300  000 

12,000 

44,000  000 

. .      1,800,000 

15,000,000 

600,000 

2,000,000 

800,000 

12,000,000 

480,000 

2,500,000 

100,000 

500,000 

20,000 
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crease  in  all  the  principal  branches  of 
revenae,  indicating  the  immense  bene- 
fit which  had  been  conferred  upon  the 
nation  by  the  defeat  of  the  Republi- 
cans, and  the  establishment  of  the 
Government  upon  a  more  solid  foun- 
-dation.  But  the  shock  of  recent  events 
was  still  painfully  felt;  and  the  in- 
•come  rec[uired  to  be  brought  up  to  the 
expenditure  by  loans  to  the  amount  of 
167,000,000  francs  (£6,700,000),  con- 
tracted during  a  period  of  general 
peace.* 

20.  The  King  made  tAvo  journeys 
this  year — one  to  Normandy,  and  one 
towards  Calais;  and  in  the  course  of 
these  progresses,  several  answers  he 
made  to  addresses  presented  to  him 
were  singularly  indicative  of  the  sound- 
ness of  his  judgment.  The  mayor  of 
Rouen  having  contended,  in  his  speech, 


for  the  absolute  freedom  of  commerce, 
Louis  Philippe  replied:  "I  am  dis- 
posed on  principle  to  wish  that  com- 
merce should  enjoy  the  greatest  possible 
freedom:  I  wish  it  was  possible  to 
emancipate  it  from  every  restraint; 
because  I  believe  that  its  liberty  is  one 
of  the  chief  means  oi  augmenting  capi- 
tal, of  founding  great  fortunes,  and  of 
increasing  the  general  prosperity  by 
means  of  their  circulation.  Neverthe- 
less, we  cannot  advance  in  that  path 
but  with  great  circumspection ;  we 
must  hear  and  consult  all  interests; 
and  all  I  can  say  at  present  is,  that 
the  subject  occupies  my  most  anxious 
consideration. "  The  president  of  the 
civil  ti'ibunal  of  Bernay  having  ad- 
dressed him  on  the  attachment  of  the 
people  to  Liberal  institutions,  and  the 
necessity  of  truth  reaching  the  ear  of 


"  Inxome  and  Expenditure  of  France  for  1833,  1S34,  and  1835. 


Direct  taxes. 
Stamps, 
Woods, 
Customs,      . " 
Indirect  taxes, 
Post-Office, . 
Lottery, 
Miscellaneous, 
Loans  and  extraoi 


dinary  resources. 


Francs. 

353,526,673 

196,011,000 

16,000,000 

161,000,000 

169,200,000 

35,790,000 

10,000,000 

25,343,474 

167,000,000 


1,133,870,547 


18;34. 


196 

22 

159 

IBS, 

36, 

5, 

81, 

28, 


rancs. 

417,990 
944,745 
853,755 
619,524 
183,480 
157,954 
583,790 
021,893 
280,010 


1,042,193,157 


EXPEXDITUKE, 


1,051,880,927 


National  Debt 

Sinking  Fund  and  Floating  Debt, 

Pensions, 

Justice,  t 

Foreign  Affairs,    .... 
Public  Instruction, 
Interior  and  Public  Worship,     . 
Commerce  and  Public  Works,    . 

War 

Navy, 

Finances, 

Charges  of  Collection, 
Drawback,  <fcc 


1834. 


Francs. 
218,195,549 

130,793,430 

17,370,600 

18,351,365 

7,197,700 

4,985,000 

41,499,005 

129,580,200 

305,547,288 

66,206,518 

23,378,401 

115,075,668 

41,910,831 


1,120,394,804 


Francs. 

195,964,033 
64,552,463 
76,050,000 
17,257,100 
54,660,284 
7,355,700 
13,275,673 
74,941,276 
54,497,878 

226,299,942 
65,000.000 
21,509,4t;o 

120,250,985 
57,704,134 


1,039,318,931 


After  this  year,  Public  Worship  was  united  to  .Tustice. 


Francs. 

195,0i;<,630 
55,272,463 
80,175.750 
17,032,900 
55,355,849 
7,960,700 
13,734,990 
74,818,882 
57,480.277 

238,914,486 
66.215,917 
20,365.620 

121,832.341 
58,590,085 


1,063,669,937 


■^Ann.  Hist,  xx.  67,  App.  Ire  Partie;  and  xxL  87;  Doc.  Hist.,  ire  Partie. 
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princes,  the  King  replied,  witli  dig- 
nity :  "  Yes  !  Avithout  donbt  it  is  fitting 
that  trnth  should  reach  the  ears  of 
kings,  but  it  is  fitting  it  should  reach 
those  of  nations  also.  Now,  nations 
have  their  flatterers  as  kings  formerly 
had;  and  these  new  flatterers  know 
■well  how  to  pervert  the  truth  by  flat- 
tery, to  intimidate  it  by  insult,  or  to 
obscure  it  by  calumny.  It  is  for  time 
and  public  reason  to  do  it  justice ;  and 
it  is  only  by  rejecting  the  eyes  of  pas- 
sion and  of  partiality  that  the  public 
mind  can  succeed  in  arriving  at  a  sound 
judgment,  and  discerning  its  true  inter- 
ests. It  is  then,  also,  tliat  it  can  appre- 
ciate justly  the  real  advantages  which 
it  enjoys,  and  learns  not  to  put  them 
in  hazard  by  pursuing  chimeras,  and 
recalling  the  misfortunes  which  they 
have  caused  to  weigh  upon  France." 

21.  "What  pains  soever  the  French 
Government  may  have  taken  to  repress 
the  spirit  of  insubordination,  to  the 
triumph  of  which  it  owed  its  origin,  it 
could  not  extinguish  it ;  and  the  more 
it  was  kept  down  in  France  itself,  the 
more  it  sought  vent  in  foreign  states. 
The  passion  for  propagandism,  how- 
ever, now  took  a  new  direction.  It 
sought  out  difterent  channels  for  its 
operations.  It  no  longer  organised  open 
revolt ;  insurrections  in  the  streets  were 
laid  aside.  It  was  by  secret  commit- 
tees, public  meetings  called  ostensibly 
for  other  purposes,  and  extensive  cor- 
respondence, that  the  new  system  was 
to  be  carried  out,  and  sedition  nurtured 
without  incurring  its  pains.  Tlie  Po- 
lish emigrants,  ardent,  intrepid,  and 
enterprising,  inspired  with  the  most 
•violent  hatred  at  the  monarchical  party 
of  which  Russia  was  the  head,  were  the 
chief  agents  in  every  part  of  Europe  of 
this  new  species  of  propagandism.  In- 
fatuated, as  exiles  in  general  are,  with 
the  prospects  and  power  of  their  adher- 
ents, they  did  not  see  that,  in  throwing 
themselves  in  this  manner  without  re- 
serve into  the  arms  of  the  Republicans, 
they  were  inflicting  a  wound  on  their 
countrj^  worse  than  any  it  had  received 
from  the  arms  of  the  Russians,  because 
they  detached  from  its  side  all  the 
m.onarchies  of  Europe,  even  tlie  most 
liberal,  who  with  reason  apprehended 


more  danger  from  such  allies  than  from 
the  strides  of  the  Colossus  of  the  north. 
22.  In  common  with  other  great  ci- 
ties, a  Polish  Committee  was  appointed 
in  Paris,  which  was  soon  in  close  cor- 
respondence with  those  in  London, 
Brussels,  and  elsewhere,  and  initiated 
into  all  the  designs  of  the  Republicans 
in  every  part  of  the  world.  Katurally 
it  excited  the  disquietude  of  the  Rus- 
sian Government,  which  represented 
that  the  existence  and  tolerance  of  such 
a  committee  in  Paris  Avas  a  standing 
menace  to  the  northern  powers,  and 
open  to  all  the  objections  so  strongly 
urged  by  Lafayette  and  the  National 
Assembly  against  the  assemblage  of 
Royalist  nobles  at  Coblentz  in  1792. 
To  these  remonstrances  of  the  Russian 
ambassador,  Count  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  the 
Prussian  minister  added  others  which 
belonged  exclusively  to  the  Germanic 
Confederacy.  He  represented  that  the 
Diet  had  been  under  the  necessity  in 
the  preceding  year  of  taking  some  steps 
to  repress  the  spirit  of  propagandism 
which  had  appeared  so  strongly,  espe- 
cially in  the  lesser  states,  and  that  this 
danger  Avas  immensely  increased  by  the 
Polish  and  Republican  committees  so 
generally  established.  A  secret  me- 
moir Avas  at  the  same  time  presented 
by  a  diplomatic  agent  of  the  Court  of 
Berlin  to  its  Cabinet,  which  portrayed 
Avith  truth  the  political  state  of  Ger- 
many, and  foreshadoAA-ed  the  part  it 
was  destined  to  take  on  the  political 
theatre  of  Europe.  "  For  centuries," 
it  observed,  "Germany  has  been  re- 
garded as  the  heart  of  Europe.  So  long 
as  the  ideas  of  preserA'ing  the  balance 
of  poAver  AA'ere  in  vogue,  it  was  generally 
felt  that  it  Avas  the  central  w^eight  which 
made  the  balance  incline  to  whichever 
side  it  adopted.  Napoleon  in  the  outset 
of  his  career  hastened  to  base  his  power 
on  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine :  it 
AA'as  when  it  turned  against  him  that  he 
AA-as  overthroAvn.  In  the  beginning  of 
1832,  Gennany  was  in  a  very  unsettled 
state.  French  emissaries  never  ceased 
to  traverse  the  coimtry  from  state  to 
state,  and  their  influence  was  in  an 
especial  manner  felt  in  the  capitals  of 
the  smaller  powers — at  Munich,  Dres- 
.  den,  AViirtemberg,  and  Baden,  and  in 
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general  from  the  Rhine  to  the  frontiers 
of  Pnrssia.  These  facts  arc  sufficiently 
notorious :  several  of  tliese  agents  have 
"been  seized  in  Berlin  itself,  and  sent 
cut  of  tlie  kingdom.  The  new  theories 
have  in  an  especial  manner  penetrated 
the  lesser  states,  and  nothing  has  con- 
tributed so  much  to  their  diffusion  as 
the  weakness  of  government  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  States,  Avhere  the  inno- 
vating doctrines  of  the  French  Revo- 
lutions have  brought  forth  numerous 
complaints  against  not  only  real  but 
imaginary  abuses." 

23.  It  was  not  without  reason  that 
this  sagacious  observer  expressed 
himself  thus  on  the  political  condi- 
tion of  the  lesser  states  of  Germany. 
A  committee  had  been  in  existence  in 
Paris  ever  since  1830,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  General  Lafayette,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  was  to  spread  affiliated 
societies  and  committees  through  the 
whole  states  of  Western  Germany, 
In  the  first  months  of  1832,  it  as- 
sumed a  more  definite  form  and  or- 
ganisation, under  the  name  of  the 
"  Union  for  the  Liberty  of  the  Press." 
Societies  under  this  name,  correspond- 
ing with  each  other,  and  taking  their 
directions  fi'om  the  central  committee 
in  Paris,  were  formed  at  Deux-Ponts, 
and  all  through  Rhenish  Bavaria,  at 
jMayence,  Frankfort,  Cassel,  Leipsic, 
Nuremberg,  IMunich,  Wiirzburg,  Stutt- 
gart, Manheim,  and  Fribourg.  Fetes 
Avere  periodically  given  in  all  these 
towns,  the  object  of  v/hich  was  to  ex- 
cite and  perpetuate  this  revolutionary 
spirit;  and  such  was  the  effect  they 
produced  upon  the  ardent  and  uni- 
versally educated  youth  of  Germany, 
that  had  this  proceeding  been  con- 
ducted with  a  little  more  mo>1crati(»n, 
the  effects  might  have  been  incalcu- 
lable. But  the  French  agents  pushed 
matters  so  far  that  they  roused  the 
old  Teutonic  jealousy  of  Gallic  influ- 
ence ;  and  several  of  them,  in  particu- 
lar Boerne  and  Theodore  Heine,  pro- 
duced a  great  reaction  against  the 
unmeasured  strides  of  French  usur- 
pation over  the  country  Avhich  had 
emancipated  itself  from  its  military 
power.  The  attention  of  the  Diet 
also  was  at  length  aroused  to  the  dan- 


ger of  the  existing  conspii'acy.  A 
violent  explosion  took  place  at  Frank- 
fort on  the  3d  April  1833,  headed  by 
the  students  ;  in  consequence  of  which 
the  Germanic  Diet  adopted,  on  13th 
April,  a  series  of  resolutions,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  was  to  establish  addi- 
tional restrictions  on  the  licence  of 
the  press ;  to  bind  each  other  to  re- 
ciprocal aid  in  the  event  of  tumult  in 
their  respective  states  ;  to  prohibit 
meetings  having  a  political  tendency ; 
to  prevent  the  inhabitants  of  any 
state  from  resisting  the  payment  of 
taxes  agreed  to  by  its  Diet ;  and  to 
lend  the  whole  strength  of  the  Con- 
federacy against  any  refractory  state.  * 
24.  The  efforts  of  the  French  pro- 
pagandists and  Polish  refugees  were 
not  less  serious  in  Switzerland  and 
the  north  of  Italy.  Great  numbers  of 
the  latter  had  taken  refuge  in  the  land 
of  freedom  after  the  fall  of  "Warsaw  in 
1831.  They  had  received  a  notifica- 
tion that  they  must  leave  France. 
Tliey  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  ad- 
dress a  formal  demand  for  hospitality 
and  protection  to  the  "rulers  of  the 
land  of  Tell  and  AVinkelreid."t  They 
received  permission  accordingly,  and 
six  hundred  of  them  immediately  emi- 
grated from  France,  and  sought  an 
asylum  in  the  Helvetic  territorj'-. 
Their  appearance  there  excited  the 
jealousy  of  Austria  and  Pnrssia,  and 
the  ministers  of  these  Cabinets  at 
Berne  soon  addressed  energetic  notes 
demanding  their  immediate  expulsion 
from  the  Swiss  territory.  This  re- 
CLuisition  occasioned  no  small  embar- 

*  See  ante,  chap,  xxvii.  sec.  51. 

f  "  Representants  de  la  libre  Helv^tie,  en- 
nemis  de  I'arbitraire,  prets  a  braver  toutes 
les  vicis.situde.s  du  sort  en  servant  la  cause 
des  penples,  nous  nous  sommes  vus  forces 
de  quitter  la  FrarRte  et  de  reclanier  votre 
protection  genereu.se.  Les  services  que  notre 
nation  a  rendus  a  I'Europe,  nos  malheurs, 
parlent  en  notro  favenr,  et  le  caractere  Po- 
lonais,  rhonneur  du  soldat  de  la  liberte,  est 
la  plus  sure  guarantio  de  notre  conduite  dans 
votre  patrie.  Nous  attendons  votre  rtiponse, 
ct  nous  somnies  convaincus  qu'elle  sera 
celle  des  digues  descendans  dc  Tell  et  do 
Winkelreid,  "nous  I'attendons  persuades  que 
les  victinies  du  despotisnie  ne  peuvent  etre 
repoussces  de  ce  jiays  qui  a  ete  de  tout  temps 
le  foyer  dc  la  liberte.  10  Aout  1832."— Cap. 
vii.  219,  220. 
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rassment  to  the  Swiss  Government ; 
for,  on  the  one  hand,  they  were  in  no 
condition  to  resist  the  demand  of  the 
German  powers,  and  on  the  other,  if 
they  complied  with  it,  they  lost  even 
the  semblance  of  independence.  In 
this  dilemma  they  had  recourse  to  the 
usual  resource  of  the  weak — procras- 
tination—  and  referred  the  matter  to 
the  general  diet  of  Helvetia.  Before 
any  determination,  however,  could  be 
come  to  by  that  body  on  the  subject, 
ii  vast  conspiracy  of  Liberals  was  dis- 
covered in  Piedmont,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  overturn  the  Govern- 
ment ;  and  as  a  great  number  of 
French  as  well  as  Poles  were  impli- 
cated in  it,  the  Cabinet  of  Louis 
Philippe  interposed  in  favour  of  the 
accused  persons.  The  Government  of 
Turin  was  now  placed  in  the  same 
embarrassment  as  that  of  Switzerland 
had  been.  Lying  midway  between  the 
aristocratic  and  democratic  powers,  it 
knew  not  to  which  to  incline,  and 
could  not  yield  to  the  one  \vithout  in- 
curring the  enmity  of  the  other.  The 
Piedmontese  Government,  however, 
succeeded  in  asserting  its  indepen- 
dence, and  taking  cognisance  of  its 
own  criminals,  who  were  tried,  con- 
victed, and  executed. 

25.  Although  the  affairs  of  Belgium 
had  been  all  but  settled  by  the  con- 
vention concluded  in  London  between 
France  and  England  on  ilay  21st,  and 
.accepted  by  the  Dutch  and  Belgian  Gov- 
ernments, yet  a  definitive  treaty  had 
not  yet  been  concluded.  A  consider- 
able degree  of  jealousy  had  sprang  up 
in  the  northern  powers  in  consequence 
of  the  open  assumption  by  Fmnce  and 
England  of  a  right  to  dispose,  at  their 
own  ])leasure,  of  the  conflicting  inter- 
ests of  the  independent  states.  Out 
of  this  jealousy  sprang  the  Congress  of 
MuN'i'z  -  Graetz,  in  Boliemia,  which 
for  the  first  time  gave  open  token  of 
the  schism  between  the  eastern  and 
western  powers.  The  Emperor  Nicho- 
las Avas  attended  by  Count  Nesselrode, 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  by  Prince  'Met- 
ternich,  and  the  King  of  Prussia  by  M. 
d'Ancillon.  It  may  readily  be  sup- 
posed that  such  great  personages  did 
not  assemble  froui  such  distant  quar- 


ters for  li^ht  purposes,  and  that  Ni- 
cholas had  not  come  from  St  Peters- 
burg into  the  heart  of  Germany  merely 
for  the  sake  of  amusement  or  festivity. 
Great  interests  were  at  stake  ;  and  it 
was  there  for  the  first  time  that  the 
old  alliance  which  had  overthrown 
Napoleon  was  dissolved,  and  the  sev- 
erance rendered  irreparable  which  had 
arisen  from  the  Revolution  of  1 830  in 
France,  and  that  of  1832  in  Great  Bri- 
tain. Although  this  separation  was 
inevitable,  and  might  naturally'-  have 
been  expected  from  these  decisive 
events,  yet  it  was  so  open  a  departure 
from  former  usages  that  it  excited  no 
small  disquietude  in  the  Courts  of  Lon- 
don and  Paris  ;  and  the  sovereigns  of 
these  realms  could  not  avoid  feeling  a 
certain  chagrin  at  seeing  a  congress 
sitting  avowedly  for  the  settlement  of 
the  affairs  of  Europe,  from  which  their 
representatives  were  excluded. 

26.  In  truth,  however,  the  jealousy 
felt  at  the  Congress  of  Muntz-Graetz, 
though  natural  on  the  part  of  the 
western  Cabinets,  had  no  solid  foun- 
dation so  far  as  their  immediate  inter- 
ests were  concerned.  There  was  uo 
thought  there  of  restoring  the  ancient 
dynasty  in  France  ;  it  had  proved  too 
weak  and  incompetent  when  the  crisis 
arrived  to  excite  any  sympath}'  in  the 
Continental  powers.  Grave  questions 
were  at  stake ;  material  interests  of  the 
highest  importance  were  to  be  secured. 
On  the  Eastern  Question  the  apprehen- 
sions of  Austria  were  allayed  by  the 
assurance  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas, 
that  the  treaty  of  Unkiar-Skelessi  was 
merely  a  defensive  act,  that  it  was  only 
intended  to  protect  the  weakness  of 
Turkey,  and  that  nothing  would  give 
him  greater  pleasure  than  to  see  that 
country,  by  the  aid  of  the  good  offices 
of  Austria,  apply  for  its  termination, 
when  everything  would  return  to  the 
status  quo.  With  regard  to  Holland 
and  Belgium,  it  was  agreed  to  accept 
the  separation  of  the  two  kingdoms,  to 
recognise  the  crown  of  Leopold,  and  to 
use  their  best  endeavours  to  arrange 
the  conflicting  claims  of  the  two  states 
in  matters  relating  to  the  frontiers  or 
finance,  and  to  give  instructions  to 
their  respective  ambassadors  at  Lon- 
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don  and  Paris  to  do  their  utmost  to 
bring  about  tliis  object.  It  was  stipu- 
lated that  the  casus  hclli  should  only 
be  held  to  have  arisen  if  the  interests 
of  the  Germanic  Confederation  were 
seriously  compromised;  in  particular,  if 
the  grand-duchy  of  Luxembourg  were 
refused  to  be  included  within  its  limits. 
To  meet  the  possible  contingency  of  a 
war,  a  very  curious  and  valuable  table 
was  prepared  by  the  sovereigns  at  the 
congress,  of  the  military  forces  at  their 
disposal ;  and  in  the  event  of  a  war, 
Russia  agreed  to  support  Germany  with 
120,000  men.* 

27.  A  more  serious  matter  for  dis- 
cussion at  this  congress,  and  which  in 
reality  brought  the  sovereigns  together, 
was  that  connected  with  the  system  of 
propagandism,  which  was  still,  though 
underhand,  making  alarming  progress 
in  Europe.  The  first  question  consid- 
ered, and  upon  which  in  truth  all  tlie 
rest  depended,  was  whether  France  was 
sincere  in  her  endeavours  and  professed 
wish  to  repress  the  spirit  of  rebellion 
and  disorder  in  France  and  Italy  ?  Con- 
trary to  expectation,  Prince  Metter- 
nich  decidedly  supported  the  affimia- 
tive  of  both  propositions.  * '  "We  have 
proof  of  the  disposition  of  the  French 


Government  to  repress  anarchy  in  its' 
daily  communications,  in  its  ettbrts  to 
exercise  a  surveillance  over  the  refu- 
gees. AVe  must  have  patience  with  it. 
for  it  has  a  rude  task  to  perform.  Born 
of  revolution,  it  is  called  on  to  repress 
its  excesses  ;  the  creature  of  rebellion, 
it  can  with  difficulty  detach  itself  from 
its  side.  Surrounded  by  a  net  of  secret 
societies,  it  has,  however,  resolved  to- 
break  loose  from  them,  and  this  year- 
it  has  not  only  obtained  the  victory 
over  them  in  a  pitched  battle,  but  it 
has  succeeded  in  getting  laws  passed 
against  the  press  and  the  associations." 
In  these  views  the  Prussian  minister 
concurred  ;  and  at  the  same  time  secret 
information  was  communicated  from 
the  French  Government  as  to  the  wish 
of  the  Citizen  King  to  detach  himself 
from  the  revolutionary  part}',  and  en- 
ter, in  good  faith,  into  the  European 
alliance.  In  consequence  of  these  as- 
surances, the  congress  separated  with- 
out coming  to  any  resolution  of  a  mil- 
itaiy  nature,  and  contented  itself  -with 
a  convention,  that  persons  convicted 
of  high  treason  or  sedition  in  any  of 
the  three  monarchies  should  find  no 
{  asylum  in  the  territories  of  the  others. 
I      28.  The  colony  of  Algeria  con- 


*  The  military  statistics  of  the  Allied  Powers  furnished  to  the  Congress  of  Muntz-Graetz 
were  as  follows : — 


I.  Russia. — Infantry,  including  Guards, 
Cavalry,      .... 
Artillery,  9(30  guns,    . 


Total 

Besides  Cossacks  and  irregulai-s,  100,000  more, 
11.  Austria. — Infantry,  including  Guards,    . 
Cavalry 


Men. 

2,85,000 
68,000 
30,000 

383.000 


250,000 

49,000 

ArtiUery, 22,000 


Total 

Besides  140,000  Laiidwehr  and  frontier  corps. 
III.  PrussxiV. — Infantry  and  Guards, 

Cavalrj% 

Artillery, 


321,000 


132,000 
32,000 
16,000 


Total,  .... 

Besides  168,000  Landwehr  of  the  first  ban. 
IV.  German  Confederacy.— 

Bavaria 

Saxony, 

■WUrtemberg 

Baden,   


50,000 
18,000 
18,000 
14,000 
8,000 
43.000 


— Capefigue,  vii.  243-245. 


Lesser  States, 

Total, 151,000 
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tinued  to  maintain  its  ground  during 
this  period  of  distraction  in  France, 
though  it  liad  a  severe  conflict  to  main- 
tain with  the  warlike  and  formidable 
tribes  of  Africa.     The  Bedouin  horse- 
men proved  as  formidable  enemies  to 
the  Gallic  as  their   ancestors,  under 
Jugurtha,  had  done  to  the  Roman  in- 
vaders.    The  French  force,  which  at 
first  consisted  of  twenty-nine  thousand 
men,  of  whom  five  thousand  only  were 
horse,  under  Marshal  Clausel,  during 
the  two  first  years  of  the  occupation, 
with  difficulty  maintained  its  ground 
against  the  clouds  of  Arabs  hj  whom 
it  was  surroimded,  and,  in  fact,  could 
hardly  be  said  to  possess  anything  be- 
yond the  military  posts  of  Algiers,  Gran, 
and  Bona,  on  the  sea-coast.     Like  the 
Turks  in  Europe,  they  were  encamped 
in  Africa,  and  were  masters  only  of  the 
gi'ound  on  which  their  tents  stood.    To 
Marshal   Clausel   succeeded,    in   May 
1831,  the  Duke  of  Rovigo  (Savary)  who 
endeavoured  to  extend  the  basis  of  the 
colony  by  occupying,  as  the  Romans 
had  done  before  him,  the  fertile  plain 
of    the    Metidjah,    and    establishing 
strong  camps   there   to  protect  those 
who  might  choose  to  settle  from  the  in- 
cursions of  the  Numidian  horse.     The 
necessities  of  Government   at   home, 
however,  having  rendered  it  necessary 
to  reduce  the  army  of  occupation  to 
twenty  thousand,  it  became  extremely 
difficidt  to  do  this,  the  more  especially 
as  the  burning  heat  of  the  climate  ex- 
posed the  troops  to  various  maladies 
which  daily  diminished  their  strength. 
29.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  col- 
ony when  ]\Iarshal  Soult  became  "War 
Minister.     He  at  once  perceived  that 
this  diminished  force  was  totally  in- 
adequate to   its   protection,   and   yet 
that  the  precarious  position  of  France 
in  reference  to  the  European  powers 
rendered  it  impossible  in  any  material 
degree  at  the  present  moment  to  aug- 
ment it.     Thoughts  were  at  first  en- 
tertained of  abandoning  the  colony  as 
a  useless  and  burdensome  off'shoot  of 
the  monarehy,    bequeathed  to  it  by 
the  ambition  of  the  Restoration  ;  but 
this  idea  was,  on  reflection,  abandoned, 
as  implying  a  sense  of  military  weak- 
ness, and   depriving  the   State  of  a 


valuable  school  for  its  soldiers,  as  well 
as  vent  for  its  turbulent  activity.     It 
was  resolved,  therefore,  to  retain  it, 
but  to  augment  its  military  strength, 
by  the  establishment  of  a  large  auxili- 
ar}'  force,  in  imitation  of  the  Romans 
in  Europe  in  ancient,  and  the  English 
in  India  in  modern,  times.     For  this 
purpose  it  was  determined  to  establish 
two  auxiliary  corps — one  of  six  thou- 
sand men,  composed  of  military  refu- 
gees of  all  nations,  who  now  swarmed 
in  France,  whose  absence  vrould  be  as 
gi-eat  a  relief  to  that  country  as  their 
presence  would  prove  a  service  in  its 
beleaguered  colony ;  these  fonned  the 
Foreign  Legion.    The  other  was  to  con- 
sist, so  far  as  the  privates  were  con- 
cerned, of  natives  of  the  colony  itself, 
strangers,  French  settlers,  Arabs,  and 
Turks,  mingled  in  such  proportions  as 
should   render    treachery   impossible. 
The  officers  of  all  grades  were  to  be 
entirel}^  composed  of  young  French- 
men, the  most  distinguished  for  their 
courage,  zeal,  and  activity.    A  smaller 
body  were  to  be  mounted,  armed,  and 
equipped  in  the  light  fashion,  suited 
for  contending  with  the  desultory  bands 
of  horsemen  who  in  every  age  have 
constituted    the    strength   of  Africa. 
Both  these  projects  were  immediately 
carried  into  execution  with  the  happi- 
est eff'ect,  and  in  a  short  time  ten  thou- 
sand of  these  admirable  light  troops 
were  added   to  the  military  force  of 
France  in  Africa.    Such  was  the  origin 
of  the  Zouaves  and  the  Chasseurs 
D'AmiQUE,  so  justly  celebrated  in  a 
subsequent   war,    whom    i\Iarshal    St 
Arnaud,   not   without   reason,   styled 
"the  best  soldiers  in  the  world,"  and 
who  shared  with  the  English  the  glories 
of  the  Alma,   Balaklava,  and  Inker- 
mann  !— One  of  the  most  interesting 
results  of  history  is  the  ti'acing  out 
the  chain  of  causes  and  efiects,  unceas- 
ingly going  forward,  but  eluding  con- 
temporary observation,  which  connect 
the  events  of  one  age  Math  another, 
and  which  are,  on  the  retrospect,  found 
to  have  been  the  agency  of  Providence 
for  rendering  the  acts  of  free  agents 
the  means   of  carrying  out,  without 
their  intending  it,  the  objects  of  Di- 
vine administration. 
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30.  By  the  aid  of  those  poAverful 
auxiliaries,  and  of  large  reinforcements 
which  the  increased  military  strengtli 
of  France  put  at  their  disposal,  the 
limits  of  the  colony  were  rapidly  ex- 
tended. The  fertile  fields  of  the  Me- 
tidjah,  long  the  granary  of  Rome,  were 
again,  after  a  long  interval,  brought 
under  the  plough  ;  cultivation  spread 
towards  the  foot  of  Mount  Atlas  ;  and 
the  Arab  tribes,  taught  iu  several  en- 
couutei-s  the  superiority  of  European 
arms  and  discipline,  began  to  relax  in 
their  incursions,  and  abstained  from 
ravaging  a  district  where  they  met 
^vith  wounds  and  death  rather  than 
plunder.  Such  was  the  confidence 
which  before  the  expiry  of  two  years 
was  established  between  them  and  their 
powerful  invaders,  that  several  of  the 
blockhouses  were  intrusted  to  their 
arms,  which  still,  as  in  a  country 
imperfectly  subdued,  protected  the  sta- 
tions of  the  troops.  Some  of  the  na- 
tions, however,  were  not  so  tractable  ; 
and  when  they  extended  into  the  in- 
terior, the  French  were  brought  in 
contact  Avith  various  warlike  tribes, 
particularly  the  Hadjoutes,  Garabats, 
and  Kabyles,  who  were  not  subdued 
but  by  repeated  and  severe  actions. 
Tlie  last  of  these  inroads  (December 
2d,  1833)  was  made  by  nine  thousand 
horsemen  and  one  thousand  foot-sol- 
diers, headedby  Abd-el-Kader,  achief 
of  vast  resources,  unwearied  activity, 
and  indomitable  courage,  who  long 
maintained  the  standard  of  indepen- 
dence against  all  the  forces  of  France, 
and  was  subdued  at  last,  not  in  open 
warfare,  but  by  fraud  and  a  breach  of 
faith  unworthy  of  the  nation  by  which 
it  was  perpetrated,  and  Avhich  would 
never  have  been  committed  in  the 
days  of  its  chivalrous  honour. 

31.  The  decisive  victory  which  had 
attended  the  CroAm  in  the  conflict 
with  the  Republicans  in  1832,  and 
the  entire  failure  of  their  efforts  to 
obtain  a  parliamentary  majority  in 
the  session  which  followed,  induced 
a  marked  change  in  the  system  of  the 
Opposition  and  the  language  of  the 
press  in  the  course  of  the  succeeding 
year.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  in 
sufficiently  forcible  language  the  viru- 


lence of  the  Republican  press  during 
the  whole  of  1833  and  1834.  It  was 
not  the  impassioned  eloquence  of  a 
party  conscious  of  right,  and  contend- 
ing for  victory  ;  it  was  rather  the 
fierce  denunciations  of  a  band  of  brig- 
ands arrested  in  the  midst  of  their  de- 
predations, or  the  envenomed  diatribes 
of  a  woman  thwarted  in  her  schemes 
of  conquest.  Futvu-e  ages  would  not 
give  credit  to  the  virulence,  at  that 
jjeriod,  of  a  large  part  of  the  Parisian 
press,  did  not  the  journals  to  this  day 
remain,  attesting  its  extraordinary  ac- 
rimony. Some  home -truths  highly 
distasteful  to  the  mling  power  were 
there  told,  amidst  great  exaggeration 
of  language,  and  many  false  princi- 
ples. An  open  division  of  property 
was  constantly  inculcated  as  the  only 
remedy  for  the  e^ils  of  society.  But 
how  violent  soever  the  press  may 
have  been,  the  Government  was  not 
less  determined  in  its  prosecutions. 
Scarcely  a  morning  elapsed  without 
its  being  announced  that  tw^enty  or 
thirty  Republicans  had  been  seized  in 
their  beds  on  the  preceding  night ; 
and  ere  long  the  accumulation  of  pri- 
soners became  such  that  the  prisons 
were  unable  to  contain  them,  and  a 
huge  hospital  near  the  Cemetery  of 
Pere-la-Chaise  was  converted  into  an 
additional  place  of  detention.*   Faith- 

"'■"  Yesterday  evening  twenty -eight  per- 
sons, accused  of  seditious  practices,  Avere 
arrested  and  sent  to  prison  by  the  agents 
of  the  police.  Never  did  tyranny  advance 
with  sucli  rapid  strides  as  it  is  doing  at  the 
present  moment  in  France." — Tribune,  Aug. 
•JO,  1833. 

"  Yesterday  night  eighteen  more  persons, 
accused  of  seditious  practices,  were  sent  to 
prison.  How  long  will  the  citi;^ens  of  Paris 
permit  a  dcsx>otism  to  exist  among  them,  to 
which  there  has  been  nothing  comparable 
since  the  days  of  Napoleon?"— :ZVi 6 ttnc,  Aug. 
21,  1833. 

"  More  banacks  are  in  the  course  of  being 
erected  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Grenelle.  If 
things  go  on  at  this  rate,  Paris  will  soon 
contain  more  soldiers  than  citizens — more 
barracks  than  \\onsQS."— Tribune,  Aug.  23, 
1833. 

"  It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  it  was  Napoleon, 
or  the  Restoration,  or  Lou's  Pliilippe,  who 
extinguished  freedom  in  France  :  it  was  the 
overthrow  of  Robespierre  whicli  was  the 
fatal  stroke.  We  have  never  since  known 
what  liberty  was :  we  have  lived  only  under 
a  succession  of  tyrants.     Impressed  with 
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ful  to  its  system,  the  Government  was 
noways  discouraged  by  failure  of  its 
prosecutions,  which  very  often  oc- 
curred, but  went  on  indicting  fresh 
parties,  without  regarding  the  shouts 
of  triumph  raised  by  the  Liberals  at 
every  acquittal.  ]\Iean while  Paris  vir- 
tually remained  in  a  state  of  siege, 
although  it  had  terminated  nominally 
within  two  months  after  the  insurrec- 
tion of  June  1832.  Sixty  thousand 
regular  troops  in  the  capital  or  its 
immediate  vicinity  precluded  all  pos- 
sibility of  successful  insurrection ;  and 
patrols  of  military  at  every  hundred 
yards  in  the  sti'eets  prevented  any  at- 
tempt even  at  the  most  pacific  assem- 
blage. 

32.  The  debates  in  the  Chambers 
shared  in  this  personal  and  envenomed 
character.  They  degenerated  into 
Adolent  personal  altercations  between 
individuals,  in  the  course  of  which 
thrusts  with  poisoned  intellectual  ra- 
piers were  exchanged,  and  in  one  in- 
stance an  actual  duel  took  place  be- 
tween General  Bugeaud  and  M.  Du- 
long,  in  wliich  the  latter  was  unhap- 
pily slain.  M.  de  Lafayette  continued 
at  the  head  of  the  real,  though  con- 
cealed, leaders  of  the  conspiracy,  which 
sat  in  pernianence, — though  shrouded 

these  ideas,  a  band  of  patriots  have  com- 
menced the  republication  of  the  speeches  of 
Robespierre,  St  Just,  and  Marat,  which  will 
be  rendered  accessible  to  the  very  humblest 
of  the  people,  by  the  moderate  price  of  a 
sous  a  number,  at  which  it  is  sold.  We 
earnestly  recommend  the  works  of  these  im- 
mortal patriots  to  our  readers.  They  will 
Jind  everj'-thing  that  philosophy  could  dis- 
cern, or  learning  reveal,  or  humanity  desire, 
or  learning  enforce,  in  their  incomparable 
yrodnctiona."— Tribune,  Aug.  20,  1833. 

"  The  tyranny  of  the  rieli  over  the  poor  is 
tlie  real  plague  which  infests  society — the 
eternal  source  of  oppression,  in  comparison 
of  which  all  others  are  as  dust  in  the  bal- 
ance. What  have  we  gained  by  the  Revolu- 
tion? The  substitution  of  the  Chaussee 
d'Antin  for  the  Faubourg  St  Germain :  an 
aristocracy  of  bankers  for  one  of  nobles. 
What  have  the  people  gained  by  the  change? 
Are  they  better  fed,  or  clothed,  or  lodged, 
than  before?  What  is  it  to  them  that  their 
oppressors  are  no  longer  dukes  or  counts? 
Tyranny  can  come  from  the  bureau  as  well 
as  the  palace.  There  will  be  no  real  re- 
generation to  France  till  a  more  equal  dis- 
tribution of -property  strikes  at  the  root  of  all 
the  calamities  of  mankind."— Trib^/.iie,  Aug. 
21,  1833. 


in  mystery  and  cautiously  avoiding 
committing  themselves,  watching  an 
opportunity  to  overthrow  the  Govern- 
ment. Ostensibly,  the  war  in  the 
Chambers  was  directed  against  the 
Ministers  alone  ;  really,  against  the- 
King.  The  speech  from  the  throne, 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Deputies  on  the 
23d  December  1833,  Avas  moderate  and 
conciliatory,  both  in  so  far  as  regarded 
external  and  internal  affairs ;  but  the 
language  of  Opposition  was  in  the  high- 
est degree  recriminator}'',  and  breathed 
the  bitterness  of  a  party  which  in  a 
great  public  movement  had  found  the 
whole  fruits  of  victoiy  -wTested  from 
them  by  a  third  power,  which  had 
appeared  in  the  field  at  the  close  of 
the  fight.  *'  Gentlemen,"  said  M. 
Gamier  Pages,  *'  I  declare  —  for  I 
have  a  right  to  express  what  I  feel — 
that  society  is  not  established  on  a 
basis  that  can  be  durable.  Justice, 
humanity,  no  longer  exist:  Govern- 
ment is  nothing  but  a  deception :  the 
whole  of  society  is  out  of  the  pale  of 
the  law.  Woe  to  the  nation  which  is- 
placed  without  the  only  foundation 
of  pure  morality — that  is,  imiversal 
equality — and  which  is  crushed  un- 
der the  yoke  of  an  exceptional  legis- 
lature." On  this  occasion  M.  Thiers 
with  candour  admitted  the  erroneous- 
view  of  the  Revolution  of  1789  pre- 
sented in  his  History;  *'  a  work,"  he 
added,  "  begun  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three,  Avith  the  effervescence  of  youth, 
and  which  does  not  contain  what 
should  have  been  said  on  the  sub- 
ject." 

33.  At  this  period  the  ruling  desire, 
both  on  the  part  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment and  the  European  powers,  was  toi 
effect  a  reduction  of  the  immense  mili- 
tary armaments  which  for  two  yeai-s- 
had  been  kept  on  foot  on  both  sides, 
and  which  produced  a  strain  on  all 
their  finances  which  they  were  little 
able  to  bear.  ]\L  de  Bro^lie,  on  the 
part  of  the  Cabinet  of  Louis  Philippe, 
made  repeated  representations  on  the 
subject  to  the  ambassadors  of  the  allied 
powers  ;  but  M.  de  I\Ietternich  replied, 
"We  desire  nothing  more  ardently 
than  a  general  disarmament;  like 
France,  we  have  need  of  it;  but  the 
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first  step  must  come  from  yourselves. 
Re-establish  order  in  your  own  coun- 
try :  you  have  a  propagandism  which 
devours  us;  secret  societies  fallj^  or- 
ganised; a  press  which  respects  no- 
thing. At  the  tribune,  even,  declama- 
tions are  incessantly  launched  against 
our  policy  and  our  acts.  Begin  with 
repressing  that,  and  the  disarmament 
Avill  follow  as  a  matter  of  course."  To 
this  M.  de  Broglie  replied,  "  Give  us 
time,  and  with  prudence  you  will  ob- 
tain all  that  Europe  desires.  It  is 
impossible  to  control  an  independent 
Chamber,  ridiculously  enamoured  of 
revolutionary  ideas,  after  the  manner 
of  a  government  master  of  itself,  and 
in  possession  of  all  its  powers."  These 
remonstrances,  however,  produced  a 
great  effect  on  the  French  Government. 
Sensible  of  their  justice,  and  that  no 
general  disarmament  could  be  expected 
in  Europe  till  the  spirit  of  propagand- 
ism was  checked  in  their  own  country, 
two  important  measures  of  repression 
were  prepared  in  the  Cabinet,  which 
■were  ere  long  submitted  to  the  Cham- 
ber, and  constituted  the  great  cheval 
de  hataille  between  the  parties  for  the 
remainder  of  the  session. 

34.  The  first  project  consisted  of  two 
laws,  one  against  public  criers  of  sedi- 
tious and  immoral  publications  in  the 
streets  of  the  capital— an  evil  which 
had  risen  to  such  a  height,  as  to  have 
scandalised  even  the  most  violent  sup- 
porters of  revolutionary  ideas ;  the 
other  imposing  a  restraint  upon  pam- 
phlets and  short  publications.  By  the 
first,  no  crier  was  to  be  allowed  to  hawk 
or  distribute  pamphlets  in  the  streets 
Avithout  a  licence  from  the  police ;  by 
the  second,  a  stamp  duty  was  imposed 
on  pamphlets  under  twenty  pages. 
Both  these  measures  were  a  mere  re- 
currence, like  the  proclamation  of  the 
state  of  siege  by  Marshal  Soult  after 
the  revolt  in  the  Cloister  of  St  Meri, 
to  the  laws  of  the  Restoration  ;  a  hom- 
age unintentionally  offered  by  the  Cit- 
izen King  to  the  wisdom  of  his  royal 
predecessors,  and  another  proof  among 
the  many  which  history  atloi'ds,  that 
conservative  measures  do  not  belong  in 
a  peculiar  manner  to  any  one  dynasty 
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or  form  of  government,  but  are  forced 
upon  all,  even  if  revolutionary  in  their 
origin,  after  a  certain  period  of  existence, 
by  the  necessities  of  their  situation. 

35.  The  evils  which  these  laws  were 
intended  to  abate  were  so  flagrant  and 
well  known,  that  they  excited  very 
little  resistance  in  the  Legislature,  al- 
though they  were  not  carried  into  exe- 
cution without  some  violent  and  dis- 
graceful contests  between  the  police 
and  those  numerous  classes  in  Paris 
which  made  their  livelihood  by  hawk- 
ing obscenity,  scandal,  and  sedition 
through  the  streets  of  the  capital.* 
But  it  was  far  otherwise  with  the 
law  proposed  against  associations,  the 
second  measure  of  repression,  which  en- 
countered the  most  vehement  and  im- 
passioned opposition  both  in  the  Cham- 
ber and  over  the  country.  In  truth,  it 
wellnigh  brought  on  a  third  revolu- 
tion. To  understand  this  subject,  it 
must  be  premised  that  by  article  291 
of  tlie  Penal  Code  of  Napoleon,  every 
association  consisting  of  more  than 
twenty  persons  was  prohibited;  if  not 
authorised  by  the  Government.  M, 
Guizot  and  the  Doctrinaires  had  vio- 
lently  opposed  this  law  during  the 
Restoration,  and  to  elude  its  operation 
the  secret  societies  were  divided  into 
sections,  each  of  which  consisted  only 
of  nineteen  persons.  The  new  law 
brought  forward  by  the  Government 
extended  the  prohibition  to  associa- 
tions consisting  of  more  tlian  twenty 
persons,  whether  divided  into  sections 
or  not.  It  was  made  to  include  asso- 
ciations not  having  periodical  meet- 
ings, which  the  fonner  did  not ;  it 
widened  the  application  of  the  penal- 
ties to  all  the  members,  while  the 
former    applied    only    to    the    office- 

*  "Les  ciieurs  lances  sur  les  places  et 
dans  les  rues  par  les  enneinis  du  pouvoir  ne 
furent  souvent  que  les  colporteurs  du  scan- 
dale,  que  les  licrauts  d'annes  de  I't'iiieute. 
Dans  les  libelles  qu'ils  distribuaient,  la  mau- 
vaise  foi  des  attaques  le  disputa  plus  d'une 
fois  a  la  grossi?!ret6  du  langage,  et  a  je  ne 
sais  quelle  flagornerie  demagogiquc.  Flatter 
le  peuple  est  une  lachet^,  le  tromper  est  un 
crime.  Que  le  Gouvernement  fut  intervenu 
pour  mettre  tin  li  lur  tel  desordre  il  le  devait." 
— Louis  Blanc,  Histoire  de  Dix  Ans  de  Louis 
Philippe,  iv.  211,  212. 
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bearers ;  and  it  devolved  the  cognis- 
ance of  offences  against  the  law,  if 
they  amounted  to  high  treason,  to  the 
Chamber  of  Peers — if  to  sedition  only, 
to  the  courts  trj'ing  by  jury ;  but  if 
the  offence  amounted  merely  to  an  in- 
fraction of  police  regulations,  to  the 
police  courts. 

36.  How  moderate  soever  it  might 
be  in  its  provisions,  this  law  excited 
the  most  violent  opposition  on  the 
part  of  all  shades  of  the  Liberal  party, 
and  led  to  the  most  violent  recrimina- 
tions in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
"It  is  absurd,"  said  M.  Barthe,  the 
orator  of  Government,  "  to  act  on  the 
principle  laissez  faire,  laissez  imsscr, 
for  that  which  you  despise  soon  be- 
comes strong  :  contempt  is  very  proper 
for  individuals  for  certain  classes  of 
injuries,  but  Government  has  other 
duties  ;  it  owes  to  society  that  of  pro- 
tection." "You  must,"  answered  M. 
Gamier  Pages,  "  accustom  the  people  to 
read  and  hear  everything."  "  Would 
you,  then,"  replied  M.  Chapuis  Mont- 
laville,  "  bring  back  the  guillotine  and 
the  massacres  en  masse  ?"  "  The  cause 
of  our  disorders,"  rejoined  an  opposi- 
tionist, "  is  to  be  found  in  the  disas- 
trous system  which  the  jMinisters  have 
hitherto  pursued.  Why  were  such 
dangerous  and  indecent  publications 
so  long  allowed  to  be  cried  through 
the  streets  ? "  *'  The  right  of  associa- 
tion," said  M.  Ludre,  "  has  its  founda- 
tion in  Christianity  not  less  than  in 
the  rights  of  man.  AVhat  is  the  Gov- 
ernment's object  in  suppressing  them  ? 
It  is  because  it  can  submit  to  no  popu- 
lar control ;  it  would  proscribe  the 
rights  of  man,  because  they  constitute  a 
democratic  power :  disturbances  spring 
not  from  associations,  but  from  discon- 
tent." "The  proposed  law,"  replied 
M.  Barth§,  "in  no  wa)'-  infringes  on 
the  charter ;  clubs  arc  never  once  men- 
tioned in  it.  Here  is  the  history  of 
political  clubs  :  they  sow  disorder  ; 
they  reap  carnage.  ^M.  de  Ludre  offers 
us  battle  :  the  Government  must  ac- 
cept it ;  there  is  no  other  part  to  take, 
after  so  many  bravadoes."  "  You 
would  proscribe  political  associations," 
replied  M.  Gamier  Pages,  * '  but  in 
doing  so  you  proscribe  tlie  whole  past 


life  of  your  own  statesmen.  It  is  fi-om 
these  societies  that  the  King  has  chosen 
his  councillors.  The  society  of  'The 
Plights  of  Man '  does  not  conspire  ;  it 
is  the  Government  that  conspires  for 
it."* 

37.  When  these  violent  recrimina- 
tions had  in  some  degree  given  place 
to  real  argument,  it  was  powerfully 
pleaded  by  IM.  Odillon  Barrot  and  M, 
Gamier  Pages :  "What !  shall  we  make 
that  outrage  to  civilisation,  to  human 
reason,  as  to  declare  annihilated  by  a 
law  a  right  without  which  society  could 
not  exist — a  right  which  is,  of  all  ne- 
cessities, the  most  imperious,  the  most 
indispensable !  AMiat !  are  we  to  go 
back  to  that  291st  article,  born  of  the 
despotism  of  the  Empu-e,  and  which, 
under  the  Restoration,  was  felt  as  so 

*  M.  Dupont  de  I'Eure  at  this  juncture  re- 
signed his  seat  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
and  his  letter  to  his  constituents  on  the  occa- 
sion is  valuable  as  a  manifesto,  from  an  able 
leader,  of  the  sentiments  at  that  period  enter- 
tained by  the  Republican  party.  "Depuis 
longtemps  j'ai  pris  la  resolution  de  quitter  la 
Chainbre  des  Deputes,  en  voyant  le  Gouv- 
ernement  et  les  Charabres  oubliant  leur  com- 
mune origine,  s'eloigner  de  la  Revolution  de 
Juillet,  en  m^connaitre  les  principes,  en  repu- 
dier  les  autcurs  et  les  soutiens  naturels,  re- 
venir  au  contraire  avec  une  inconcevable  pre- 
dilection aux  traditions  et  aux  hommes  de  la 
Restauration ;  et  faire  pour  I'administration 
du  ]iays  ce  que  ne  ferait  aucun  pere  de famille 
pour  i'administration  de  sa  fortune  particu- 
liere.  Cependant  cette  fausse  direction  don- 
nee  a  nos  affiiires  etait  tellement  contre  nature 
qu'il  etait  pennis  d'esperer  encore  qu'elle  ne 
pourrait  se  soutenir  longtemps,  et  que  le 
Gouvernement  ramene  par  la  force  des  choses 
et  par  son  propre  interet  se  replacerait  sur  la 
large  base  de  notre  Revolution,  c'est  k  dire, 
sur  la  base  de  la  souverainete  du  peuple  en 
renouQant  a  la  legitimite  elle  meme.  Mais, 
en  conscience  est  cela  ce  que  nous  avons  ob- 
tenu?  Ce  que  nous  avons  vu  s'etablir  c'est 
I'etat  de  siege  pour  la  capitale,  la  jurisdiction 
militaire  pour  de  simples  citoyens  et  deputes, 
la  police  la  plus  inquisitoriale  et  la  plus  op- 
pressive, substituant  parfois  son  action  k 
celle  de  la  justice,  et  creant  meme  au  besoin 
des  prisons  d'etat  telles  que  celle  du  chateau 
de  Blaye,  pour  des  personnages  privilegies. 
Joignons  a  tout  cela  un  budget  d'un  milliard, 
renforce  d'eternels  credits  supplementaires, 
une  armee  de  quatre  cent  mille  hommes,  qui 
nous  ne  donne  ni  la  guerre,  ni  la  paix  ;  une 
diplomatic  trop  largement  dotee,  qui  nous 
donne,  Dieu  sait,  quelle  attitude  a  I'etranger; 
et  demandons  nous,  la  main  sur  la  conscience, 
si  c'est  bien  la  ce  que  nous  avait  promis  la 
Revolution  de  Juillet?  Dupont  de  l'Eure. 
2  Fevricr  1S34."  —  Moniteur;  Capkfigue, 
Dix  Ans  dc  Louis  PMlippe,  vii.  354,  355. 
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oppressive  !  Is  this  what  Ave  have 
gained  by  a  revokition,  conducted  in 
the  name  of  liberty  ?  Does  the  Govern- 
ment ask  this  to  secure  its  existence  ? 
Can  it  not  live  -without  destroying  the 
principle  which  generates  society  it- 
self? Does  the  necessity  of  subjecting 
the  right  to  some  restraint,  imply  the 
right  to  extirpate  it ;  and  ai'e  we,  like 
certain  savages,  to  cut  down  the  tree 
to  reap  its  fruit  ?  Are  we  to  submit  to 
previous  authority  the  right  to  license 
associations  ?  That  is  to  vest  an  im- 
mense, an  arbitrary  power  in  the  Exe- 
cutive— a  power  before  which  all  our 
liberties  may  be  swept  away — the  char- 
ter, the  guarantees  which  it  stipulates, 
the  electoral  right,  the  liberty  of  the 
press.  The  moment  the  citizens  meet 
together  to  come  to  an  understanding 
on  the  candidate  to  whom  they  are  to 
give  their  suffrages,  they  fall  under  the 
laAv  against  associations.  "When  a  few 
citizens,  to  set  up  a  journal,  subscribe 
the  requisite  funds,  and  mutually  com- 
municate theu-  thoughts,  there  is  an 
association.  Are  the  Opposition  electors 
to  be  compelled  to  elect  a  jMinisterial 
candidate  ?  If  so,  farewell  to  the  rights 
of  electors.  Is  the  yoke  of  a  previous 
licence  to  be  imposed  on  the  writers  Avho 
combine  to  set  up  a  journal  ?  There  is 
an  end  of  the  liberty  of  the  press.  The 
project  of  Government  then,  in  its  full 
extent,  is  of  unheard-of  insolence.  It 
is,  further,  of  impossible  execution. 
This  much  at  least  was  to  be  said  for 
the  291st  article,  as  it  originally  stood, 
that  the  material  fact  of  an  assemblage 
of  more  than  twenty  persons,  the  ele- 
ment of  periodical  meetings,  and  the 
limitation  of  the  right  of  prosecution 
to  the  office-bearers  of  societies,  were 
some  limitation  on  despotism.  But 
■what  limit  is  here  imposed  to  the  right 
of  prosecutions  ?  An  indefinite  number 
of  persons  may  be  indicted.  The  pro- 
ject of  Government,  brutal  in  theory, 
will  be  found,  when  applied  to  practice, 
to  be  puerile  and  insensate. " 

38.  *'  Every  right  in  civilised  soci- 
ety," said  M.  Guizot  and  M.  Thiers 
in  reply,  "requires  to  be  regulated  by 
law.  A  previous  licence  is  required  in 
anonymous  societies  or  associations  for 
the  piirposes  of  beneficence.     On  what 


principle,  then,  is  it  not  reasonable  to 
require  it  in  .political  associations,  the 
cradles  of  sedition,  the  schools  of  dis- 
cord ?  The  power  of  Government,  in 
a  country'-  embracing  32,000,000  of  in- 
habitants, does  not  consist  in  its  au- 
thority over  a  few  thousand  function- 
aries, or  two  or  three  hundred  thousand 
soldiers,  but  in  the  right  which  it 
possesses  to  make  its  will  penetrate 
throughout,  to  act  in  concert  by  means 
of  a  hierarchy  wisely  constituted  ;  to 
be,  in  a  word,  present  everywhere. 
To  vest  individuals  with  so  precious  a 
prerogative,  is  to  displace  power  to 
theu-  advantage — to  give  to  them  the 
power  of  government.  The  danger  of 
this  is  incalculable.  The  State  is  lost 
if  regularity  is  allowed  to  enter  into 
revolt,  discipline  into  anarchy.  The 
law  against  association  is  therefore  a 
law  essential  to  the  public  safety.  It 
cannot  be  less  stringent  than  the  one 
proposed  ;  the  mere  power  to  close  ex- 
isting associations  which  are  deemed 
dangerous,  would  lead  to  their  being 
immediately  dissolved,  and  reconsti- 
tuted under  a  different  appellation. 
The  apprehensions  expressed  as  to  the 
possible  abuse  of  the  law,  are  entirely 
chimerical.  Government  has  no  inter- 
est to  interdict  associations  for  the 
purposes  of  religion,  beneficence,  sci- 
ence, or  literature  ;  it  is  concerned 
only  in  the  putting  down  of  political 
associations,  the  strongholds  of  the 
factious,  the  intrenched  camps  of  trea- 
son," 

39.  "  How,"  replied  M.  Gamier 
Pages,  "are  you  to  distinguish  inno- 
cent from  dangerous  societies  ?  "Who 
is  to  be  the  umpire  between  them  ? 
If  a  Frenchman,  a  worthy  man,  wishes 
to  unite  with  others  to  strengthen  and 
propagate  Christianity,  I  am  his  man, 
despite  your  ministers  and  your  law. 
If  a  Frenchman,  a  worthy  man,  wishes 
to  unite  Avith  others  to  extend  works 
of  beneficence  to  the  working  and 
humbler  classes — to  workmen  without 
employment,  without  bread — I  am  his 
man,  despite  your  ministers  and  your 
law.  If  a  Frenchman,  a  worthy  man, 
desires  a  wide  diffusion  of  acknow- 
ledged truths,  of  sound  doctrines,  of 
those   lights  which  sustain  morality 
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and  prepare  the  future  happiness  of 
mankind,  1  am  his  man,  despite  your 
ministers  and  j^our  law.  If  a  French- 
man, a  Avortliy  man,  wishes  to  secure 
for  his  country  the  independence  of 
elections,  and  to  oppose  tlie  shameless 
venality  and  corruptions  of  electors,  I 
am  his  man,  despite  your  ministers 
and  your  law.  The  wilKng  servant  of 
all  just  laws,  the  determined  enemy  of 
all  unjust  ones,  we  will  never  hesitate, 
"We  shall  never  yield  an  obedience  to 
man  which  would  render  us  apostates 
to  God,  to  humanity,  to  France.  We 
shall  disobey  your  law  to  obey  that  of 
our  own  consciences." 

40.  These  violent  recriminations 
decided  nothing,  and  are  only  valuable 
as  indicating  the  extreme  asperity  of 
party  feelings  Avhich  now  distracted 
France,  and  the  irreconcilable  diver- 
gence of  opinion  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  democratic  faction  alike 
in  the  Chambers  and  the  country,  to 
whose  efforts  it  had  owed  its  elevation. 
The  false  position  in  which  the  Citizen 
King  was  placed  was  now  apparent  to 
all,  and  to  none  so  much  as  to  his  own 
3Iinistcrs ;  and  it  required  all  the  ver- 
satile talents  of  M.  Thiers,  and  all  the 
learning  and  weight  of  M.  Guizot,  to 
maintain  them  in  it.  The  repressive 
measures  demanded  by  the  Cabinet 
were,  however,  carried  by  large  majo- 
rities in  both  Cliambers  ;* — so  strongly 
liad  the  necessity  of  the  case  ]n-esented 
itself  to  the  ruling  majorities  in  them, 
and  so  imperious  was  the  law  of  self- 
preservation  which  had  compelled  the 
Government  to  repudiate  its  bastard 
origin,  and  revert  to  the  principles  of 
legitimate  monarchy.  The  strife  of 
parties,  however,  Avas  so  violent,  and 
the  difficulty  of  the  position  of  its  ad- 
herents in  debate  so  great,  that  some 
modification  of  the  Cabinet,  and  con- 
siderable changes  in  the  administrative 
department  of  the  Government,  were 
felt  to  be  indispensable.  They  were 
made  accordingly,  and  by  the  sole  au- 
thority and  decision  of  tlie  King,  who 
on  this  as  on  other  occasions  acted  as 
his  own  Prime  Minister.     The  Duke 

•  Viz.,  bv  246  to  154  in  the  Deputies,  and 
by  127  to  64  in  the  Peers.— ^?i«.  Hist.,  xn\. 
p.  133. 


de  P>rog]ie  and  General  Sebastiani  re- 
signed tlieir  situations  ;  and  their  re- 
treat was  soon  followed  by  those  of  ^1. 
d'Argout  and  M.  Barthe.  The  osten- 
sible cause  of  these  resignations  was  a 
hostile  A'ote  of  the  Chamber  on  a  credit 
of  25,000,000  francs,  asked  by  tlu; 
Government  for  a  debt  due  by  Govern- 
ment for  the  losses  sustained  by  the 
American  subjects  in  consequence  of 
the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  of  Napo- 
leon, which  was  rejected  by  176  to 
169.  These  resignations,  however, 
were  in  reality  voluntary :  they  arose 
from  dissensions  in  the  Administra- 
tion ;  and  in  particular,  from  the 
general  animosity  of  the  other  mem- 
bers at  M.  Thiers,  wliose  ambition,  as.- 
had  been  the  case  with  that  of  Mr 
Canning  in  the  Engli.sh  Ministry,  wa» 
generally  dreaded,  but  whose  influence^ 
nevertheless,  was  such  that  he  could 
not  be  dispensed  with.  To  such  a 
length  did  these  dissensions  go,  that 
it  Avas  only  at  the  personal  request  of 
the  King  that  M.  Guizot  was  prevailed 
on  to  retain  his  situation  ;  and  when 
he  did  so,  he  remained  the  sole  repre- 
sentative of  the  Doctrinaire  party  in 
the  Cabinet.  It  was  evident  that  any 
arrangement  concludedunder  these  cir- 
cumstances could  be  temporary  onlyp 
and  in  these  new  appointments  the- 
King  had  in  view  merely  to  get  over 
an  immediate  difficulty.  'M.  de  Rigny, 
who  was  transferred  from  the  Ministiy 
of  Marine  to  that  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
belonged  to  the  scliool  of  M.  de  Tal- 
leyrand ;  M.  Thiers  was  raised  to  the 
office  of  Minister  of  the  Interior ;  Baron. 
Roussin  made  Minister  of  ^Marine ;  M. 
Persil,  Keeper  of  the  Seals  ;  and  M. 
Barthe,  who  formerly  held  that  office, 
transferred  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
Court  of  Accounts,  vacated,  from  ex- 
treme old  age,  by  the  veteran  and  able 
financier  M.  de  Marbois. 

41.  The  changes  in  the  Cabinet  con- 
sequent on  the  shock  of  parties  in  the: 
metropolis,  were  but  a  faint  type  of: 
the  dissensions  which  tore  the  coun- 
try. The  law  against  secret  associa- 
tions, brought  forward  by  the  Govern- 
ment, in  an  especial  manner  excited 
the  indignation  of  the  Republicans:, 
they  felt  that  this  stroke  was  levelled. 
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at  the  centre  of  their  power,  and  they 
resolved  to  resist  it  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity. Everywhere  they  announced 
this  intention  in  the  most  uimieasured 
language  :  the  societies,  so  far,  from 
yielding  obedience  to  the  law,  openly 
■threatened  to  withstand  it  to  the  ut- 
most of  their  power.*  In  order  to 
give  gi-eater  consistency  and  strength 
to  this  resistance,  three  committees 
"were  formed  in  Paris,  at  the  head  of 
which  were  ]\OI.  de  Lafayette,  de 
J.udre,  de  Cormenin,  and  Andre  de 
Puyraveau,  the  ostensible  objects  of 
•which  were,  the  establishment  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  of  individual  free- 
dom, and  public  instruction.  To  these 
objects  no  reasonable  man  could  take 
any  exception ;  but  their  secret  and 
real  ends  were  very  different,  and 
pointed,  not  obscurely,  to  a  future  re- 
sistance to  and  subversion  of  the  mon- 
4irchical  form  of  government.  Their 
concealed  aim  was  to  cause  democratic 
principles,    in  a  manner,   to  filtrate 

*  "CitoyensI  On  s'accorde  a  penser  g€n^- 
Talement  que  la  loi  siir  les  associations  aura 
pour  resultat  de  detruire  la  Socicte  des  Droits 
de  I'Homiuc,  ou  de  la  rendro  secrete.  Neau- 
moins  cette  societe  ne  reuoneera  ni  a  son 
noin,  ni  a  son  organisation,  et  avisera  aiix 
moyens  de  se  poser  d'une  mauiere  plus  im- 
posante.  Nous  vous  ferous  connaitre  ces 
nioyens.  Pour  le  moment,  ralliez  autour  de 
vous  vos  sectionnaires,  preuez  ou  faites-vous 
accorder  un  pouvoir  discreticmnaireafin  d'agir 
avec  plus  de  promptitude  et  d'ensemble,  a 
I'instant  de  la  lutte  qui  parait  trfes  rapprochee. 
Salut  et  fraternite  signe  'Cavaignac'  Le 
coinite  central,  et  les  chefs  de  section  de  la 
Societe  des  Droits  de  I'Homme  de  Marseille, 
«onsiderant  que  la  loi  sur  les  associations 
outrage  a  la  fois  la  justice,  et  la  liberte,  en 
plagant  au  dessus  des  droits  sacres  de  I'lui- 
nianite  la  tiirannie  la  plus  odiease  et  la 
plus  detestable,  considerant  qu'elle  condanme 
riiomnie  de  la  misfere  et  du  travail,  a  vivre 
craintif  et  solitaire  aupres  de  sa  famille  sans 
pain ;  considerant  enfin  qu'elle  a  pour  but  de 
satisfaire  aux  exigences  oppressives  de  la 
sainte  alliance,  en  nous  depouillant  de  la 
.souverainete  au  profit  de  quelques  privilegits 
corronipus  dont  la  devise  a  tou.jours  ete 
'diviser  pourregner,'  'isoler  pour  detruire,' 
arrete  ce  qui  suit.  *  La  Societe  des  Droits  de 
THonime  etdescitoyensde  Marseille,  s'engage 
sur  Vhonneur  a  dcsoheir  et  a  resister  d  la  loi, 
pour  n'obeir  qu'a  la  conscience.'  Snivent 
150  signatures.  Tons  les  comites  de  la  So- 
ciete des  Droits  de  rHonime  firent  des  pro- 
testations seiublables  contre  la  loi  sur  les 
dissociations." — Lettre  dtc  Comite  Central  de 
raris  au  Comite  de  Lyon;  Capefigue,  vii. 
■372,  374. 


through  and  penetrate  all  classes  of 
society,  especially  the  lowest  and  most 
numerous;  to  increase  to  the  utmost 
of  their  power  the  circulation  of  the 
democratic  press  through  the  country ; 
to  defend  and  succour  all  persons  pro- 
secuted by  the  Government;  and  to 
establish  festivals  for  the  annual  cele- 
bration of  the  most  remarkable  epochs 
in  the  Revolution,  from  the  storming 
of  the  Bastile  to  the  ascendant  of 
Robespierre. 

42.  To  caiTy  out  these  objects  more 
completely,  secret  societies  were  every- 
where established,  and  their  organisa- 
tion and  blind  obedience  to  their  chiefs 
rendered  more  complete  than  they  had 
hitherto  been.  The  great  parent  so- 
ciety was  divided  into  sections,  the 
names  affixed  to  which,  taken  from  the 
great  strife  or  chief  assassins  of  the 
two  Revolutions,  sufficiently  indicated 
what  their  principles  and  objects  were.*" 
Every  member  of  these  secret  societies 
was  bound  to  yield  an  obedience  to  his 
superior  more  blind  than  any  Eastern 
sultan  ever  exacted;  for  he  was  obliged, 
at  the  mandate  of  an  unseen  and  un- 
known authority,  to  commit  murder, 
fire-raising,  or  any  other  crune,  provid- 
ed it  was  ordered  by  the  office-bearers 
of  the  society,  on  any  person  whatever, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  in 
France.  The  "Declaration  of  the 
Rights  of  Man,"  presented  by  Robes- 
pierre to  the  National  Assembly,  was 
the  text  on  which  all  their  declai'ations 
and  manifestoes  turned.  "  The  sub- 
sistence of  the  people,"  said  the}^  "is 
devoured  bv  a  class  of  rich  spoliators. 
France,  out  of  33,000,000  inhabitants, 
possesses  at  present  scarce  300,000  ar- 
istocrats :  a  million,  i:)erhaps,  enjoy  the 
means  of  sustenance  ;  and  the  remain- 
ing 32,000,000  dispute  witli  filthy  ani- 
mals their  daily  bread  and  tliat  of  their 

*  Tlie  following  are  .some  of  these  name*!, 
taken  by  hazard  out  of  many  others  of  the 
same  description:  "Barricade  de  StMeri;" 
"  Mort  aux  tyrans ; "  "  Des  Piques  ; "  "  Lib- 
erty;" "Montagues;"  "Gamelle;"  "Repub- 
lique  Universelle,  Egalite,  Fraternite;"  "I3on- 
net  Phrygien  ; "  "  Propagande  ; "  "  Louvel ; " 
"  Purs  Republicains ;  "  "Abolition  de  la  Pro- 
priete;"  "Proletaires  ;""  Guerre  aux  Cha- 
teaux;" "Ck  Ira,"  &c.— La  Histoire  des  So- 
cietds  Secretes  depuis  1832,  vol.  I  pp.  124, 
127. 
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cliiklren.  It  is  against  tliis  monstrous 
system  that  the  Society  of  the  Riglits 
of  Man  has  raised  itself :  it  invokes  the 
aid  of  the  entire  world  to  establish  the 
reign  of  primitive  and  Christian  equal- 
ity and  fraternity . "  Such  is  the  pic- 
ture of  France  given  by  the  Republi- 
cans themselves,  after  two  successful 
Revolutions  ! 

43.  The  defeat  of  the  revolt  of  June 
5th  had  extinguished  all  hopes  of  suc- 
cessful insurrection  in  Paris  ;  but  the 
temporary  success  of  the  revolt  at  Ly- 
ons inspired  the  leaders  of  the  move- 
ment there  ^^^th  the  hope  that  a  simi- 
lar attempt  might  be  made  with  greater 
chances  of  success  in  that  great  hive 
of  manufacturing  industry.  ' '  Lyons, ' ' 
to  use  his  own  words,  "  appeared  to 
M.  Armand  Carrel  a  city  p)eculiarly 
adapted  to  resolve  a  thousand  provin- 
cial questions  unknown  in  Paris, "  To 
preface  this  consummation,  the  ut- 
most pains  were  taken  in  various  jour- 
nals of  the  manufacturing  towns,  espe- 
cially Lob  Glanicre  and  the  VEclio  cle 
la  Fahrique,  to  mix  up  the  disputes 
about  the  remuneration  of  labour,  in 
which  they  were  so  deeply  interested, 
with  political  questions,  and  to  rej)re- 
sent  the  one  as  entirely  dependent  on 
the  other.  This  was  no  difficult  mat- 
ter, for  the  distress  which  had  long 
prevailed  among  the  silk -weavers  of 
Lyons  and  the  neighbouring  towns 
had  been  such  that  they  were  pre- 
pared for  any  change  ;  and  they  were 
all  embraced  in  one  or  other  of  two 
great  societies,  which  presented  the 
whole  machinery  required  for  general 
revolt.  The  first  of  these,  entitled 
"  Des  Mutuellistes,"  was  intended  for 
mutual  succour  in  sickness  or  old  age ; 
the  second,  called  "  Les  Ferrandin- 
iers,"  was  a  sort  of  freemasonry,  also 
devoted  to  purposes  of  mutual  relief, 
but,  like  it,  with  secret  signs  and 
tokens.  Since  the  suppression  of  the 
great  insurrection  at  Lyons,  in  No- 
vember 1831,  by  the  vigour  of  Mar- 
shal Soult,  the  operatives  had  remain- 
ed passive  and  tranquil ;  but  their 
ideas  were  unchanged.  They  submit- 
ted, not  because  they  were  inclined  to 
do  so,  but  because  they  lacked  the 
means  of  resistance.     They  watched, 


hoAvever,  with  intense  anxiety  the  po- 
litical troubles  of  the  states  around 
them  ;  those  in  particular  in  Switzer- 
land, Savoy,  and  Piedmont  in  the  pre- 
ceding years,  had  awakened  their  warm- 
est interest  and  sympathy,  and  they 
awaited  only  the  signal  from  Paris  ta 
begin  again  the  strife  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Citizen  King. 

44.  Such  an  opportunity  was  not 
long  of  presenting  itself.  The  working 
classes  were  still  labouring  under  se- 
vere distress,  the  inevitable  result,  in 
a  manufacturing  district,  of  a  success- 
ful revolution ;  and  the  demand  was 
incessant  on  their  part  for  an  increase 
of  wages  to  enable  them  and  their 
families  to  subsist.  A  combination 
had  been  formed  for  this  pm*pose,  and, 
like  all  other  combinations  for  a  simi- 
lar end,  their  whole  reliance  was  on 
intimidation  and  violence.  In  Febru- 
ary 1834,  it  had  been  determined  by  a 
small  majority  of  the  combined  work- 
men (1297  to  1044)  to  strike  work  till 
a  reduction  of  wages  which  had  been, 
proposed  by  the  masters  should  be 
given  up.  The  minority  refused  to 
obey  the  order,  and  they  were  immedi- 
ately subjected  to  an  amount  of  vio- 
lence and  intimidation  which  con- 
quered their  resistance.  On  the  14th 
February  submission  Avas  universal; 
the  twenty  thousand  looms  of  Lyons 
ceased  to  beat,  and  fifty  thousand  per- 
sons were  thrown  into  a  state  of  com- 
pulsory idleness  and  real  destitution. 
The  strike  was  not  of  long  dm-ation. 
Before  many  weeks  had  elapsed,  it  ter- 
minated, and  the  looms  were  all  in 
motion  again ;  but  it  led  to  proceed- 
ings which  brought  on  the  insurrec- 
tion which  the  leaders  of  the  secret 
societies  in  Paris  had  determined  on. 

45.  The  instigators  of  this  violence 
and  the  chiefs  of  the  combination  were 
brought  to  trial.  Such  an  occurrence 
always  excites,  in  the  very  highest  de- 
gree, the  sympathies  of  the  Avcrkmen 
for  whose  interests  tlie  chiefs  have 
stood  forward  ;  and  it  did  so  in  an 
especial  manner  on  this  occasion  at 
Lyons,  as  the  secret  societies  in  Paris, 
with  Lafayette  at  their  head,  had  re- 
solved to  make  this  the  battle-field 
whicli  Avas  to  commence  a  general  in- 
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surrection  over  the  country.  So  vio- 
lent was  the  excitement  from  the  very 
first,  that  the  judges,  who  had  com- 
menced the  trial  without  any  military 
escort,  were  compelled  ere  long  to  call 
in  the  assistance  of  the  soldiers  to  pro- 
tect them  from  insult;  and  as  even 
this  proved  insufficient,  the  proceed- 
ings were  adjourned  for  four  days. 
When  they  Avere  resumed  on  the  8th 
April,  a  workman,  Avho  had,  it  was 
said,  betrayed  his  faith  as  a  mutuel- 
lisfc,  was  knocked  down  and  maltreat- 
ed in  open  court.  The  military  were 
called  in  to  repress  the  outrage,  and 
immediately  the  cry  got  up,  "They 
won't  fire  ;  they  are  our  brothers  ! 
Vive  la  ligne/"  which  was  followed 
by  a  defection  of  part  of  the  troops. 
This  was  the  signal  for  a  general  in- 
surrection, which  had  been  decided  on 
the  evening  before  at  all  the  clubs.  In 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  barricades 
Y/ere  run  up  in  all  directions ;  immense 
assemblages  of  people  crowded  the 
streets,  and  frequent  cries  of  "  Vive  la 
ligiie!"  told  but  too  plainly  that  the 
military,  in  many  quarters,  instead  of 
discharging  their  duty,  were  fraternis- 
ing with  the  insurgents.  The  contest 
continued  with  various  success  through 
the  whole  of  the  8th,  and  at  night  a 
large  part  of  the  city  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  insurgents.  Such  was  the  zeal 
of  the  people,  stimulated  by  the  long- 
continued  suffering  they  had  under- 
gone, that  the  very  women  joined  in 
the  conflict,  and  the  tiles  from  their 
hands  fell  by  thousands  from  the  roofs 
on  the  helmets  of  the  cuirassiers  and 
the  shakos  of  the  troops. 

46.  Such  was  the  vigour  of  the  in- 
surgents, and  the  vacillation  of  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  soldiers,  that  dur- 
ing the  next  two  days  victory  seemed 
to  have  decisively  declared  on  the  side 
of  the  former.  They  had  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  Faubourg  la  Guil- 
lotiere,  had  intrenched  themselves  on 
the  terrace  of  the  Fourvieres,  and 
taken  several  pieces  of  cannon,  with 
which  they  kept  up  a  vigorous  and 
well-directed  fire  on  the  Place  de  Belle- 
cour,  where  the  headquarters  of  the 
military  was  established.  The  latter 
force  was  very  strong ;  it  consisted  of 


fifteen  battalions  of  infantry  and  thirty- 
five  pieces  of  cannon,  mustering  nearly 
ten  thousand  combatants ;  but,  aided 
by  the  intricacies  of  the  citj%  aud  sup- 
ported by  the  general  sympathy  of  the 
inhabitants,  the  insurgents  were  ex- 
tremely formidable.  The  red  flag  was 
seen  from  not  a  few  steeples ;  cries  of 
"  Vive  la  Re])uUiquc!''  were  heard  in 
every  street ;  heavy  discharges  of  mus- 
ketry, intermingled  with  the  deep 
booming  of  the  cannon,  resounded  on 
all  sides;  and  when  night  came,  the 
combat  was  continued  by  the  lugubri- 
ous light  of  the  burning  houses  which 
had  been  set  on  fire  by  the  mortars. 
Alarmed  at  the  peril  of  the  contest, 
which  became  hourly  gi-eater  the  longer 
it  was  continued,  General  Ajnnar,  who 
commanded  the  military,  made  a  con- 
centric attack  with  three  columns  on 
the  morning  of  the  12th,  on  the  posi- 
tion of  the  insurgents  in  La  Guillotiere, 
which  was  carried  after  an  obstinate 
resistance  and  great  slaughter  on  both 
sides.  By  this  means  the  communi- 
cation with  Paris  and  the  north,  which 
had  been  closed  for  three  days,  was  re- 
opened ;  and  from  the  vantage-ground 
thus  gained,  the  troops,  by  slow  de- 
grees, and  fighting  at  ever)'-  step,  gra- 
dually forced  back  the  insurgents  on 
the  centre  of  the  city,  and  WTCsted 
from  them  one  by  one  the  formidable 
defensive  works  which  they  had  erect- 
ed. Strong  barriers  had  been  erected 
around  a  church  in  the  Place  des  Cor- 
deliers, which  the  insurgents  had  made 
their  headquarters.  Its  interior  pre- 
sented tlie  most  extraordinary  spec- 
tacle, and  gave  melancholy  token  of 
the  horrors  of  civil  war.  In  one  of  the 
naves  the  casting  of  balls  was  going  on ; 
in  another,  the  manufacture  of  powder ; 
while  the  chapels  around  were  con- 
verted into  temporary  hospitals  for  the 
wounded,  where  they  were  tended  by 
those  whom  they  loved  the  most.  At 
length,  after  six  days'  hard  fighting, 
the  troops  regained  entire  possession 
of  the  city,  which  wore  the  mournful 
and  desolate  aspect  of  a  town  taken 
by  assault;  but  this  advantage  was 
not  secured  but  with  the  loss  of  150 
killed  and  400  wounded.  Great  exas- 
peration prevailed  in  the  latter  stages 
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of  the  conflict  on  both  sides,  and  many 
innocent  persons  of  all  ages  and  both 
sexes  "svere  massacred  without  mercy 
in  the  houses  forced  by  the  military 
from  which  firing  had  issued.  But 
some  traits  of  generosity  also  occurred 
which  redeemed  the  honour  of  human 
nature  in  those  fearful  scenes.* 

47.  The  insurrection  which  broke 
out  with  such  violence  at  Lyons,  on 
occasion  of  the  trial  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  combination,  was  but  a  part  of 
the  general  movement  over  all  France, 
at  the  head  of  which  was  Lafayette 
and  the  chiefs  of  the  Haute  Vcnte  at 
Paris,  and  which  was  incomparably 
more  formidable  in  its  character,  and 
widespread  in  its  ramifications,  than 
that  which  had  overturned  Charles  X. 
Lafayette  intended  to  have  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  revolt  at  Lyons, 
and  was  only  prevented  by  ill  health 
from  doing  so  ;  but  he  sent  his  dele- 
gates to  direct  the  movement,  f  It 
Avas  by  the  orders  of  the  central  au- 
thority at  Paris  that  the  strike  at 
Lyons  was  terminated  on  22d  Febru- 
ary, and  the  insurrection  postponed 
till  the  trial  of  the  leaders  began. 
They  wished  to  throw  the  Govern- 
ment off  its  guard,  and  to  gain  time 
to  complete  their  preparations.  When 
it  did  break  out,  however,  orders  were 
sent  generally  to  follow  it  up  as  quick- 
ly as  possible ;  and  then  appeared  how 
widespread  was  the  spirit  of  revolt  in 
France,  how  complete  in  its  organisa- 
tions, how  unlimited  the  authority  of 
its  chiefs.     Between  the  9th  and  the 

"^  "II  y  eut  des  points  ou,  rcteuues  prison- 
nieres  par  les  troupes  qui  bivouaquaient  dans 
les  mes,  des  femines  d'insurges  furent  trai- 
tees  non-seulement  avec  egard,  mais  avec 
generosite,  et  partagerent  le  pain  du  soldat. 
IJn  insurge  venait  de  tirer  a  bout  iiortant  sur 
un  ofRcier;  il  le  manque,  se  decouvre  la  poi- 
trine,  et  dit,  'A  ton  tour.'  Alors  par  une  ad- 
mirable inspiration  de  generosite,  'Je  n'ai 
pas  coutume  de  tirer  de  si  pres  sur  un  honnnc 
sans  defense,' repond  I'officier;  'va-t'en.'" — 
L.  Blanc,  iv.  278,  279. 

t  "  J'eprouve  un  vif  regret  de  ne  pouvoir 
m'associer  en  personne  aux  dangers  d'vine 
aussi  courageuse  et  lionourable  entreprise; 
mais  je  donnerai  a  ces  Messieurs  (MM.  Ar- 
mand  Carrel  et  Cavaignac)  des  lettres  qui 
leur  seront  utiles,  et  je  les  autorise  a  se  pre- 
senter corame  mes  lieutenants." — M.  de  La- 
fayette ai'X  Chefs  des  MutuelUstes  a  Lyon, 
March  28,  1S34 ;  L  Blanc,  iv.  200. 


12th  of  April  insurrectionary  move- 
ments broke  out  at  ^larseilles,  Per- 
pignan,  Vienne,  Auxerre,  Poictiers, 
Chalons,  liouisville,  Grenoble,  Arbois, 
and  St  Etienne.  Government,  how- 
ever, had  information  of  what  was  ap- 
proaching :  the  authorities  were  every- 
where on  their  guard,  and  the  im- 
mense militaiy  forces  at  their  disposal 
enabled  them  to  cru.sh  the  movement 
without  much  difficulty.  The  only 
places  where  it  was  at  all  serious  were 
at  Louisville  and  St  Etienne.  In  the 
first  of  these  a  plot  had  been  formed 
by  the  subaltern  officers  in  thi-ee  regi- 
ments to  engage  them  in  the  revolt, 
which  was  only  prevented  from  suc- 
ceeding by  the  vigilance  of  the  .supe- 
rior officers  and  the  steadiness  of  the 
majority  of  the  men.  In  the  last,  ap- 
pearances were  at  first  very  serious, 
for  the  whole  national  guard  joined 
the  insurgents,  and  in  the  outset  they 
gained  entire  possession  of  the  town. 
But  the  arrival  of  regular  troops  from 
the  neighbouring  towns,  who  were  ra- 
pidly drawn  together,  enabled  the  pre- 
fect to  regain  his  lost  ground  ;  the  in- 
surgent national  guards  were  diiveu 
into  the  chief  square,  surrounded,  and 
disarmed. 

48.  The  Republicans  in  Paris  were 
not  slow  in  responding  to  the  signal 
of  insurrection  thrown  out  by  their 
brethren  at  Lyons.  Though  deprived 
of  part  of  their  physical  strength,  and 
much  of  their  moral  influence,  by  the 
suppression  of  the  revolt  on  the  5th 
and  6th  June  1832,  they  were  yet  in 
sufficient  force  in  the  capital  to  occa- 
sion serious  uneasiness  to  the  Govern- 
ment. As  usual  in  such  cases,  the 
most  exaggerated  accounts  were  spread 
by  both  parties,  as  soon  as  the  insur- 
rection began  at  Lyons,  of  the  state 
of  affairs ;  the  Government  journals 
representing  the  revolt  as  entirely  ]>ut 
down  on  the  very  first  da)^,  the  IJe- 
publican  as  everywhere  triumphant, 
spreading  over  all  j^arts  of  France, 
and  having  established  the  insurgents 
in  a  durable  manner  in  the  second  city 
of  the  empire.*    The  evident  anxiety, 

*  "  La  victoire  du  peuple  se  confinne.  Les 
Lyonnais  sont  maitres  de  lavillc;  ils  y  ont 
proclame  un  gouveniement  provisoire,  et  la 
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however,  of  the  authorities,  and  the 
.sinister  rumours  which,  in  spite  of 
fvery  precaution,  began  to  spread  on 
the  second  day,  as  to  what  the  tele- 
graph had  really  communicated,  dif- 
fused general  consternation,  and  occa- 
sioned such  excitement  in  the  central 
parts  of  the  city  as  rendered  it  evident 
that  a  revolt  was  at  hand.  On  the 
evening  of  the  13th  it  broke  out. 
With  such  vigour  were  the  operations 
of  the  insurgents  conducted,  that  in 
less  than  an  hour  after  the  signal  had 
been  given  by  Captain  Kersovie,  on  the 
part  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Haute  Vcnte, 
for  a  general  rising,  the  Republicans 
were  in  arms  at  the  Porte  St  Denis,  in 
the  Place  de  Bastile,  in  the  Quartier  des 
Halles,  in  the  Faubourg  St  Jacques ; 
while  formidable  barricades  were  con- 
structed in  the  Rues  Beaubourg,  Geof- 
froy  -  I'Angevin,  Aubry  le  Boucher, 
Auxours,  Maubuee,  Transnonain,  and 
Grenier-St-Lazare,  and  placards  invit- 
ing the  people  to  instant  insurrection 
were  put  up  in  all  the  densely-peopled 
parts  of  the  city.  * 

49,    Apprised   by   the   intelligence 

Republique.  Sur  tontes  les  routes  de  Lyon, 
les  communications  sont  interrompues.  Le 
peuple  a  pris  les  amies  a  Chalons,  a  Roanne  ; 
il  s'est  rendu  maitre  des  autorites,  les  popu- 
lations des  environs  de  Lyon  ont  manifesto 
la  plus  vive  sympatliie ;  mais  le  plus  gi-and 
secours  est  arrive  de  St  Etienne,  d'ou  sont 
partis  dix  mille  ouvriers  amies.  A  Dijon  le 
peuple  s'est  empare  de  toutes  les  depeches 
ministerielles,  il  est  maitre  de  la  ville.  Sur 
toute  la  ligne  de  Paris  a  Lyon  I'insurrection 
•est  flagrante.  Le  52'^'^e  regiment  qui  est  en 
.garrison  a  Befort  s'est  insurge,  et  a  proclame 
la  Republi([ue."— r/-(6?(/-<e,  April  13,  1834. 

"  A  quatre  heures,  mercredi  (le  9)  I'action 
ctait  finie.  Quelques  coups  de  fusil  rpten- 
tirent  Qli  et  la  dans  les  petites  rues  du  centre 
de  la  ville.  Les  troupes  etaient  au  rei.)os." — 
Monitenr,  April  12,  1834. 

*  "Elle  est  enfin  rompue,  cette  longue 
chaine  des  tyrannies  huniiliantes,  de  perfidies 
infaines,  de  trahisons  criniinelles  !  Nos  frferes 
de  Lyon  nous  ont  appris  conibien  est  ephemere 
la  force  bmtale  des  tj-rans  contre  le  patriot- 
isme  Republicain.  Ce  que  les  Mutuellistes 
out  commence  avec  tant  de  succ&s  les  vain- 
queurs  de  Juillet,  hesitcrent-ils  a  I'achever? 
Laisseraient-ils  cchapper  une  si  belle  occa- 
sion de  reconquerir  la  liberte  clicrie,  pour 
laquelle  le  sang  Francais  a  tant  de  fois  coule? 
Citoyens  !  tant  de  genereux  sacrifices  ne 
seront  j»as  infructueux  i)ar  une  lacliete  iu- 
digne.  '  Aux  amies  ! '  '  Aux  armes  ! '  "  — 
Capefioue,  Iliftolre  de  Louis  Fhilij^pe,  vii. 
403,  404. 


communicated  from  Lyons  by  the 
telegraph  of  the  real  state  of  things 
there,  and  of  what  they  might  expect 
in  the  capital,  the  Government  were 
fully  on  their  guard,  and  their  meas- 
ures were  taken  with  prudence  and 
vigour.  There  was  none  of  the  want 
of  preparation,  squeamishness,  and  in- 
decision, which  had  ruined  Charles  X. 
The  forces  at  its  disposal  were  immense. 
The  regular  troops  in  the  city  amount- 
ed to  forty  thousand  men,  with  fifty- 
six  guns ;  and  to  these  might  be  added 
thirty  thousand  national  guards  from 
the  capital  and  the  banlicuc.  The 
first  thing  done  was  to  seize  the  prin- 
ter's presses  of  the  Tribune,  and  issue 
a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  ]\I.  Marrast, 
its  editor,  who  was  obliged  to  fly.  Soon 
the  generaU  beat  in  all  the  streets 
of  Paris  ;  the  national  guards,  who 
had  now  become  sensible  of  the  dan- 
ger, and  for  the  most  part  joined  the 
Government,  were  seen  repairing  to 
their  rallying-points ;  and  a  little  aftei- 
eleven  at  night,  the  dense  columns  of 
the  regular  soldiers  approached  the 
barricaded  district  which  surrounded 
the  old  Cloister  of  St  ]\Ieri,  destined 
a  second  time  to  become  the  theatre 
of  a  mortal  civil  conflict.  M.  Thiers 
was  on  horseback  in  the  rear  of  the 
column  which  approached  from  the 
Rue  Geottroy-l'Angevin ;  its  captain 
was  soon  killed,  and  M.  de  Varselles, 
Auditor  of  the  Council  of  State,  fell 
mortally  wounded  l)y  his  side  :  the 
]\Iiiiister  then  retired,  sen.sible  that  his 
proper  place  was  not  that  of  a  captain 
of  grenadiers.  At  the  same  time  a 
column  attacked  the  Rue  Beaubourg, 
which  was  the  centre  of  the  insurrec- 
tion ;  but  it  was  received  with  so  vig- 
orous a  fire  that  it  recoiled  ;  and  it 
being  now  past  midnight,  the  military 
contented  themselves  with  encircling 
the  barricaded  district  with  strong 
bodies  of  troops  in  all  directions,  and 
postponed  the  final  attack  till  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

50.  It  took  place,  accordingly,  early 
next  day,  and  ex])erionced  less  resist- 
ance than  might  have  been  anticipat- 
ed, from  the  known  determination  and 
strong  position  of  the  insurgents.  The 
plan  of  attack  was   arranged  at   the 
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headquarters  of  Generals  Bugeaud  and 
Rumigny  during  the  night,  and  it  was 
executed  at  daybreak.  Four  strong 
columns  began  their  march  simultan- 
eously from  the  four  points  of  the  Bas- 
tile,  the  Porte  St  ]\lartin,  the  Hotel  de 
Yille,  and  the  Marche  des  Innocens. 
These  columns  were  to  converge  towards 
the  centre  of  the  city,  force  all  the 
barricades  which  might  obstruct  their 
passage,  occupy  all  the  cross  streets 
they  passed  with  troops,  and  then  drive 
back  the  insurrection  into  the  narrow 
space  between  the  Rue  Transnonain 
and  the  Rue  Montmorency,  where,  by 
a  converging  assault,  it  might  be  fin- 
ally crushed.  These  orders  were  vig- 
orously executed.  General  Bugeaud's 
column  effected  a  junction  with  that 
under  General  Lascours,  which  had 
come  up  from  the  Porte  St  Martin,  in 
the  street  of  the  same  name,  and  both 
united  made  an  attack  on  the  barri- 
cade in  the  Rue  Transnonain,  which 
was  the  centre  of  the  insurrection. 
The  orders  of  the  officers  were,  "to 
force  open  and  search  eveiy  house  from 
whence  shots  issued,"  These  orders 
were  executed  with  a  rigour  and  cruelty 
which  makes  humanity  shudder.  Some 
shots  had  been  seen  to  issue  from  the 
house,  Xo.  12,  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue 
jMontmorency,  in  the  Rue  Transnonain, 
and  orders  were  given  to  force  it  open, 
and  despatch  the  insurgents  within. 
The  soldiers  broke  the  door  open  by 
blows  of  hatchets,  and,  rushing  in  as 
into  the  breach  of  a  town  taken  by 
assault,  in  a  state  of  frenzy,  put  every 
living  soul  within  the  walls  to  death. 
Sixteen  unhappy  beings,  for  the  most 
part  unarmed — old  men,  women,  and 
children — were  massacred !  It  recalled 
the  worst  days  of  the  first  Revolution. 
The  resistance  elsewhere  was  soon  over- 
come, and  this  frightful  massacre  had 
not  even  the  excuse  of  danger  or  neces- 
sity, for  the  forces  of  the  insurgents  were 
small,  and  wholly  overmatched.  By 
noon  the  firing  had  everywhere  ceased, 
the  barricades  were  all  levelled,  and  the 
insurrection  was  entirely  subdued. 

51.  It  was  generally  supposed,  that 
after  this  decisive  victory  over  the  Re- 
publicans at  Paris,  Lyons,  and  St  Eti- 
enne,   the   Government   would    have 


brought  forward  some  rigorous  measure 
of  repression,  which,  in  the  first  tu- 
mult of  alarm,  the  Chamber  might 
pass.  They  contented  themselves  with 
a  law  merely  against  the  possessors, 
without  authority,  of  arms  and  muni- 
tions of  war,  the  necessity  of  which  was 
so  obvious  that  it  passed  \\ith  scarce 
any  opposition.  At  the  same  time  the 
Chamber  of  Peers  was,  by  a  royal  or- 
donnance,  erected  into  a  court  of  high 
commission,  for  the  trial  of  the  persons 
implicated  in  the  late  disorders ;  and 
ulterior  measures  were  adjourned  tiU 
the  public  mind  might  be  prepared  for 
them,  by  the  revelations  which  might 
be  expected  at  the  trials,  as  to  the  ex- 
tent and  objects  of  the  conspiracy.  In 
the  mean  time,  however,  advantage  was 
taken  of  the  general  alarm  to  ask  supple- 
mentary votes  of  credit,  to  the  amount 
of  36,000,000  francs  (£1,400,000),  from 
the  Chambers,  in  order  to  raise  the 
effective  force  of  the  army  to  360,000 
men  and  65,000  horses.  The  Cham- 
bers cut  down  the  sums  demanded  to 
one-half,  but  enough  was  left  to  bring 
up  the  militar}'-  establishment  to  that 
enormous  amount,  which  was  the  more 
remarkable,  as  all  danger  of  foreign  war 
was  at  an  end,  and  it  was  to  be  arrayed 
only  against  domestic  enemies. 

52.  As  if  she  never  could  be  weary 
of  showering  upon  Louis  Philippe  her 
favours,  Fortune  at  this  period  deliver- 
ed him  by  death  from  not  the  least  de- 
termined and  formidable  of  his  enemies. 
On  the  20th  May,  M.  de  Lafayette 
breathed  his  last  in  his  seventy-sixth 
year.  He  expired,  serene  and  calm,  of 
an  affection  of  the  chest.  He  received  a 
magnificent  funeral  from  the  gratitude 
of  his  countiymen :  but  the  passions 
were  burnt  out,  illusions  had  vanished ; 
and  though  there  was  a  great  assem- 
blage, no  revolt,  as  at  the  funeral  of 
Lamarque,  followed  his  obsequies.  It 
took  i)lace  on  the  22d,  and  the  pall  was 
borne  by  Generals  Fabvier  and  Ostrow- 
ski,  the  American  charge -d'affaires,  an 
elector  of  Meaux,  M.  Odillon  Barrot, 
and  M.  Eus^be  Salveste.  The  pall- 
bearers were  thus  selected  to  represent 
the  various  nations  of  the  ^lobe  and 
interests  in  society,  to  whicn,  during 
his  long  life,  he  had  become  endeared. 
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53.  Lafayette  was  one  of  the  men 
wliose  character  presented  such  strange 
contradictions  that  it  could  have  arisen 
only  during  the  shock  of  a  revolution. 
Descended  of  an  old  and  noble  family, 
enjoying  high  rank,  and  having  min- 
gled" from  his  earliest  years  in  the  very 
lirst  society,  he  was  entirely  aristocra- 
tic, both  in  his  inmost  feelings  and 
manners.  He  had  none  of  the  morgue 
(I  ristocratique  in  his  heart,  but  all  the 
polish  of  the  highest  breeding  in  his 
manner.  These  mental  qualities,  had 
he  been  cast  in  an  ordinary  time,  would 
probably  have  rendered  him  a  mere 
ordinarj^  character,  and  he  would  have 
lived  respected,  beloved,  but  unknown. 
But  in  addition  to  these,  he  was  strong- 
ly tinctured  with  one  quality  which,  in 
man  or  woman,  never  exists  without 
deeply  affecting  the  destiny,  and  in  his 
case  brought  him  forth  on  the  stormy 
theatre  of  revolution.  He  was  inordi- 
nately vain,  and  this  disposition  rather 
increased  than  diminished  with  the 
advance  of  years.  In  troubled  times, 
when  the  great  majorit}^  of  men  are  on 
the  popular  side,  this  desire  can  only 
be  gratified  in  its  full  extent  by  em- 
bracing their  principles  and  forwarding 
their  views.  They  will  give  the  meed 
of  their  applause,  in  the  first  instance 
at  least,  on  no  other  condition.  This 
was  the  secret  of  Lafayette's  democratic 
principles,  as  it  is  of  most  other  men 
of  a  similar  excitable  temperament, 
whose  lot  is  cast  in  troubled  times. 

54.  He  was  personally  brave,  meant 
well,  and  was  actuated  by  a  sincere  de- 
sire for  the  establishment  of  order  Avitli 
freedom.  Hence  more  than  once  he 
boldly  stood  forth  to  check  the  excesses 
of  the  Revolution,  and  he  was  in  con- 
sequence obliged  to  fly  France,  and 
oAved  his  life  to  his  fortunate  confine- 
ment for  several  years  in  an  Austrian 
dungeon,  which  saved  him  from  the 
fury  of  his  countrymen.  But  his  thirst 
for  popularity  never  failed  to  bring 
him  back  to  the  feet  of  the  popular 
idol,  and  involved  him,  in  the  latter 
years  of  his  life,  in  many  contradictory 
acts  and  discreditable  connections.  He 
was  the  enemy  of  Napoleon,  and  yet 
attheheadof  all  the  conspiracies  form- 
ed during  the  Restoration  to  overturn 


the  Government  of  the  Bourbons  ;  he 
was  mainly  instrumental  in  placing 
Louis  Philippe  on  the  throne,  and  yet 
his  life,  from  that  event,  was  a  con- 
tinual intrigue  to  effect  his  dethrone- 
ment. The  Government  was  j^erfectly 
aware  of  this,  and  possessed  ample 
proof  of  his  treasonable  practices ;  but 
they  did  not  venture  to  bring  him  to 
trial.  Like  O'Connell,  he  Avas  too 
poAverful  to  be  punished.  After  the 
manner  of  all  fanatics,  Avhether  in  re- 
ligion or  politics,  he  was  insensible  to 
the  lessons  of  experience,  and  deaf  to 
the  A'oice  of  reason.  The  "  hero  of  the 
two  Avorlds"  was  as  devout  an  optimist 
and  believer  in  human  perfectibility, 
and  the  virtue  and  Avisdom  of  the  AA^ork- 
ing  classes,  in  the  close  of  life,  when 
fifty  years  of  trial  and  suffering  had  de- 
monstrated the  futility  of  these  ideas, 
as  AA'hen  in  its  commencement  the  Ame- 
rican Revolution  ushered  in  the  deceit- 
ful daAvn.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  Avhile 
sacrificing  consistency  and  endanger- 
ing his  life  in  the  AA'orship  of  the  idol 
of  popular  sovereignty,  he  preserved 
to  the  last  his  aristocratic  habits  and 
inclinations:  his  manners  under  the 
Citizen  King  were  still  those  of  the 
vieux  regime;  he  married  all  his  daugh- 
ters to  men  of  old  family ;  and  by  his 
testament  he  directed  his  body  to  be 
inteiTed  in  the  cemetery  of  Picpus,  on 
the  Mont  Yalerien,  amidst  armorial 
bearings,  and  at  the  back  of  a  convent 
of  nuns,  as  in  the  days  of  feudal  pride. 
55.  Napoleon  said  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters to  his  brother  Joseph,  "Caress 
literary  men  and  philosophers,  but  do 
not  take  them  into  your  councils :  con- 
sider them  as  you  do  coquettes, — amuse 
yourself  AA'ith  them,  but  don't  many 
them."  Another  man  of  great  genius, 
Avho  first  rose  into  political  eminence 
at  this  period,  afforded  a  striking  con- 
firmation of  this  remark.  Lamartixe 
has  already  been  considered  in  his  per- 
manent and  immortal  character,  as  a 
great  historian  and  poet ;  but  he  Avas 
also  a  statesman  and  politician  ;  and 
for  a  brief  period  he  stood  forth  Avith 
prominent  effect  in  the  rcA-olution 
Avhicli  closed  the  reign  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, and  the  causes  of  Avhich  were 
already  in  full  activity.    Not  less  vain 
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jind  ambitious  of  popularitj'-  than  La- 
fayette, as  implicit  a  believer  in  human 
perfectibility  and  the  virtue  and  intel- 
ligence of  the  humbler  classes,  he  was 
possessed  of  incomparably  more  genius, 
and  rested  his  opinions  on  a  more  dur- 
able basis.  He  referred  constantly  to 
the  injunctions  of  charity  and  the 
spirit  of  universal  benevolence,  which 
are  to  be  found  in  every  page  of  the 
Gospel ;  and  it  would  undoubtedly  be 
well  for  mankind  if  these  injunctions 
and  that  spirit  were  generally  embraced 
in  the  world.  But  he  entirely  forgot, 
as  the  amiable  fanatics  of  his  descrip- 
tion generally  do,  that  the  corruption 
of  human  nature  is  the  corner-stone  of 
the  whole  system  of  Christianity ;  that 
if  we  are  told  to  love  our  neighbour  as 
ourselves,  we  are  not  less  constantly 
told  that  "  the  heart  is  deceitful  above 
all  things,  and  desperately  wicked  ;  " 
and,  therefore,  that  while  the  jirecepts 
of  our  Saviour  undoubtedly  point  to 
an  extension  of  charity  and  benefi- 
cence to  a  degree  never  yet  practised 
among  men,  tYiey  give  no  countenance 
to  the  idea  that  the  human  race  can 
ever  with  safety  be  intrusted  with 
powers  wider  than  lia^'e  heretofore 
been  found  practicable  in  the  world. 
56.  But  although  his  political  opin- 
ions are  all  tinged  with  this  amiable 
but  fatal  illusion,  and  accordingly  his 
political  career,  when  they  came  to  be 
put  in  practice,  was  veiy  soon  termi- 
nated in  blood  ;  yet  he  made  a  great 
step  in  political  science,  and  deserves 
the  lasting  thanks  of  humanity  for 
having  achieved  it.  He  detached  de- 
laocracy  in  France,  at  least  for  a  time, 
from  its  most  dangerous  ally,  Teriioiu 
He  had,  like  Robespierre,  "s-isions  of 
the  islands  of  the  blessed,  but  they 
were  not  like  his,  arising  out  of  a  sea 
of  blood.  He  constantly  inculcated 
the  love  of  mankind  not  only  in  the 
ultimate  ends  which  the  legislature 
had  in  view,  but  also  in  the  means 
by  which  it  was  to  be  obtained.  He 
did  not  say  that  evil  was  justifiable  if 
good  might  come  of  it.  Simple  as  this 
step  appears,  and  entirely  as  it  is  con- 
formable to  the  best  precepts,  both  of 
religion  and  morality,  it  recjuired  no 
ordinary  man  to  take  it,  and  no  com- 


mon courage  to  avow  it,  in  public. 
Accordingly,  when  Lamartine,  in 
March  1848,  refused  to  put  on  the 
red  cap,  the  emblem  of  blood,  in  front 
of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  he  did  so  at  the 
immediate  hazard  of  his  own  life,  and 
to  the  certain  eventual  destruction  of 
his  influence.  The  first  instinct  of  the 
multitude,  when  they  gain  possession 
of  power,  whether  in  social  or  political 
conflicts,  invariably  is  to  secure  and 
increase  it  by  terror ;  their  earliest 
weapons  are  too  often  the  dagger  and 
the  torch.  It  is  this  disposition,  na- 
tural and  intelligible  in  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  are  placed,  which 
always  renders  their  sway  so  calami- 
tous, and  causes  it  to  be  terminated, 
after  a  brief  period  of  sufi'ering,  in  joy- 
fully-hailed despotism.  Probably  this 
dis^josition  is  so  strongly  founded  in 
human  nature,  that  to  the  end  of  the 
world  it  -will  never  be  entirely  oblite- 
rated. But  Avhoever  takes  the  initia- 
tive in  opposing  it,  is  a  fiiend  to  man- 
kind ;  and  whoever  hazards  his  own 
life  in  the  resistance,  deserves  the  eter- 
nal gratitude  of  the  species,  for  it  is 
thus  only  that  the  fabric  of  durable 
freedom  is  to  be  erected. 

57.  Lamartine's  legislative  views  and 
talents,  as  an  orator,  were  deeply  tinged 
by  the  romantic  and  ardent  temjier  of 
his  mind.  He  was  in  the  highest  de- 
gree eloquent.  Several  of  his  speeches 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  at 
public  meetings,  since  published  in 
his  collected  works,  are  models  of  the 
most  moving  and  persuasive  style  of 
oratory.  He  did  not  discard  facts  or 
practical  views,  but  he  viewed  them 
all  with  a  poetic  eye,  and  through  the 
bright  illumination  of  a  Claude  Lor- 
raine atmosphere.  It  is  this  which 
renders  his  speeches  so  influential  and 
attractive,  alike  when  listened  to  or 
read  ;  the  mind  is  carried  away,  as  by 
the  sound  of  delicious  music,  by  the 
brilliancy  of  his  ideas,  the  mellifluous 
flow  of  his  language.  They  were  all, 
however, prepared ;  tlieir  extraordinary 
beauty  proves  this,  xs  o  man  can  com- 
pose such  sentences  extempore.  He 
was  not,  therefore,  and  never  could  be, 
a  practised  del)ater :  and  his  turn  of 
mind  was  too  imaginative  and  poetical 
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to  admit  of  his  taking  an  interest  in, 
or  making  himself  master  of,  the  dry 
details  of  ordinary  business.  He  be- 
came active  only  when  the  feelings 
Avere  roused,  and  then  he  was  often 
great.  This  turn  of  mind  disqualified 
him  from  being  a  man  of  business  or 
practical  statesman,  though  it  render- 
ed him  only  the  more  attractive  on 
a  few  occasions  ;  and  accordingly  his 
career  in  power  was  soon  brought  to 
a  termination,  and  he  has  since  been 
distinguished  almost  entirely  by  his 
works  of  literature  and  imagination. 
His  chief  defect  was  an  inordinate 
vanit}' — the  too  common  reproach  of 
literary  men,  especially  in  France,  but 
which  in  his  case  was  so  strong  a 
passion  as  often  to  obliterate  his  judg- 
ment. 

58.  The  Government  conceived  Avith 
reason  that  the  present  Avould  be  a 
favourable  time  for  dissolving  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  as  the  failure 
of  the  Duchess  de  Berri  in  La  Vendee 
had  demonstrated  the  weakness  of  the 
Legitimists,  and  the  insurrections  in 
Paris  and  Lyons  had  struck  imiversal 
consternation  into  the  bourgeoisie  and 
liolders  of  property.  The  Chamber 
was  dissolved  on  the  25th  May,  the 
day  after  its  prorogation,  by  royal 
ordonnance,  and  the  new  one  appoint- 
ed to  meet  on  the  20th  August.  The 
elections,  for  the  most  part,  came  on 
towards  the  end  of  June,  and  the  ma- 
jority generally  obtained  for  Govern- 
inent  exceeded  their  most  sanguine 
expectations.  The  Legitimists  usually 
abstained  from  voting  from  conscien- 
tious scruples  as  to  taking  the  oaths 
required  of  electors  ;  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  they  did  not  obtain 
more  than  fifteen  in  the  entire  Chamber. 
The  Republicans  were  almost  every- 
where defeated.  According  to  the  cal- 
culations in  the  Monilcur,  seventy  of 
those  in  the  former  Chamber  were 
thrown  out,  and  twelve  voluntarily 
retired  from  the  contest.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  the  Juste  Milieu,  as 
it  was  called,  which  supported  the 
Government,  obtained  a  great  majo- 
rity— no  less  than  three  hundred  and 
twenty  votes  out  of  four  liundred  and 
sixty.    The  Opposition,  ivoyalists  and 


Republicans,  was  only  ninety,  and  the 
intermediate  party  fifty.  The  result, 
when  matters  came  to  the  test,  though 
not  quite  so  favourable  to  Government, 
still  showed  that  they  had  gained  a  de- 
cisive majority  over  their  opponents. 
On  the  divisions  for  the  presidency 
of  the  Chamber,  the  usual  trial  of 
strength  of  parliamentary  parties  in 
France,  M.  Dupin,  the  Ministerial 
candidate,  had  247  votes  ;  M.  Lafitte, 
the  Opposition,  33  ;  M.  Royer-Collard, 
24 ;  M.  Odillon  Barrot,  3  !  It  was 
e-vident  that  the  Juste.  Milieu  had 
coalesced  with  the  Ministerialists.  The 
Republican  and  Legitimist  oppositions 
were  all  but  extinct  in  the  popular  part 
of  the  Legislature. 

59.  "We  have  now  arrived  at  an  im- 
portant epoch  in  the  modern  history 
of  France,  and  one  eminently  deserv- 
ing of  attention  by  all  who  consider 
politics  as  the  subject  of  thought  and 
reflection,  not  the  mere  amusement  of 
a  passing  hour.  Just  four  years  had 
elapsed  since  the  Government  of  the 
elder  branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon 
had  been  overturned  by  a  nearly  un- 
animous effort  of  the  nation,  and  the 
declared  will  of  the  people  substituted 
for  the  balanced  authority  of  legiti- 
mate descent  and  popular  influence. 
A  throne  had  been  established,  sur- 
rounded by  republican  institutions ; 
the  rulhig  dynasty  changed ;  the  Citi- 
zen King  invested  with  the  crown  ; 
the  old  family  sent  into  exile,  and 
the  whole  objects  of  the  insurrection 
gained.  AVhat  had  been  the  result  ? 
Had  public  felicity  increased,  the 
sources  of  discontent  been  removed, 
tlie  wages  of  labour  raised,  the  public 
burdens  diminished,  the  foundations 
of  li])erty  strengthened  and  enlarged  ? 
So  far  from  it,  in  every  one  of  these 
respects  the  condition  of  the  nation 
had  been  changed  for  the  worse,  the 
influence  of  the  popular  party  less- 
ened ;  and  none  now  proclaimed  this 
so  loudly  as  the  Liberals  who  had 
brought  about  the  change. 

60.  The  public  burdens  had,  on  an 
average  of  years,  been  increased  fully 
a  third  ;  tlie  army  and  all  its  con- 
comitant expenses  doubled.    Such  had 
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become  the  penury  of  tlie  working 
classes,  especially  in  the  great  towns, 
the  centres  of  revolution,  that  they 
had  been  driven  by  sheer  suffering 
into  two  desperate  revolts  both  ut 
Paris  and  Lyons,  which  had  only  been 
suppressed  after  a  lamentable  effusion 
of  blood  and  fearful  exasperation  on 
both  sides.  The  complaints  of  the 
press,  so  far  from  having  ceased,  had 
augmented  tenfold;  the  Citizen  King 
had  become  the  object  of  far  greater 
vituperation  than  Charles  X.  had  ever 
been  ;  the  Government  was  engaged 
in  an  incessant  warfare  in  the  courts 
of  law  with  the  Republicans ;  and 
peace  was  only  preserved  in  the  capi- 
tal by  the  presence  of  forty  thousand 
soldiers,  and  as  many  national  guards 
and  armed  patrols,  in  every  street. 
Several  thousand  Republicans,  chiefly 
in  the  great  towns,  were  languishing 
in  prison,  without  either  the  prospect 
of  being  brought  to  trial,  or  the  means 
of  forcing  it  on.  "When  the  Bastile 
was  stormed  in  1789,  there  were  only 
eight  prisoners  in  it !  The  qualifica- 
tion of  voters  had  been  lowered,  and 
180,000  electors  substituted  for  90,000 
in  the  electoral  colleges ;  but  that  had 
only  made  matters  worse  for  the  Lib- 
eral party.  The  lowered  suffrage  had 
opened  the  doors  wider  to  corruption ; 
the  increased  expenditure  of  Govern- 
ment had  immensely  extended  its  in- 
fluence ;  and  the  first  effect  of  doub- 
ling the  number  of  electors  had  been 
to  double  the  adherents  of  Ministers  in 
the  Chamber,  and  halve  the  strength 
of  Opposition.  A  fixed  Opposition  of 
221  deputies,  elected  by  a  constituency 
of  90,000,  had  overturned  Charles 
X.  ;  a  fixed  Ministerial  majority  of 
247,  elected  by  180,000,  seemed  to  give 
permanent  sway  to  Louis  Philippe. 

61.  The  Republicans  exclaim  that 
these  results  have  ensued  because  their 
Revolution  was  stifled  in  its  birth — 
because  an  astute  faction  took  advan- 
tage of  their  courage,  reaped  the  fruits 
of  their  victor}'-,  and  then,  for  their 
own  selfish  purposes,  established  a 
worse  tyi-anny  in  the  realm  than  that 
from  which  they  had  been  delivered. 
This  doctrine  sounds  well,  and  for  the 
next  twenty  years  it  blinded  a  large 


portion  of  the  world  to  the  real  cause 
of  the  failure  of  the  Revolution  of 
July  in  France.  It  was  believed  that 
it  had  failed  because  it  had  been  de- 
feated, whereas  it  failed  because  it 
had  conquered.  Never  was  revolu- 
tion so  quickly  decided ;  never  was  a 
new  government  installed  in  power 
so  completely  in  accordance  with  the 
general  voice  ;  never  was  one  more 
cordially  supported,  when  in  posses- 
sion of  it,  by  the  moral  and  physical 
strength  of  the  party  which  had 
proved  victorious  in  the  strife.  It 
doubled  the  number  of  electors,  and 
intrusted  the  suffrage  to  180,000  elec- 
tors— nearly  as  many  as  were  qualified 
to  exercise  it  in  a  country  where  not 
one  in  ten  in  the  entire  population 
could  read ;  and  they  retm-ned  a 
Chamber  with  a  majority  of  four  to 
one  in  favour  of  the  Government.  It 
raised  the  army  to  above  300,000 
combatants,  and  it  on  nearly  every 
occasion  remained  faithful  to  its  oaths 
when  the  hour  of  trial  arrived.  It 
l)ut  arms  into  the  hands  of  a  million 
of  national  guards,  who  elected  their 
own  officers,  and  the  majority  of  them 
supported  the  Crown.  This  is  deci- 
sive. When  so  large  a  part  of  the 
population  capable  of  bearing  arms  is 
in  this  manner  organised  in  armed 
bands,  under  officers  of  their  own  class 
or  selection,  it  is  in  vain  to  assert  that 
the  government  they  support  is  not 
that  which,  upon  the  whole,  is  con- 
sistent with  the  national  voice,  how 
obnoxious  soever  it  may  be  to  certain 
fractions  of  it. 

62.  In  truth,  a  very  little  considera- 
tion must  be  sufficient  to  show,  not 
only  that  the  Revolution  of  July  failed 
because  it  jiroved  victorious,  but  Jwio 
it  was  that  this  anomalous  result  came 
to  pass.  Like  most  other  revolutions, 
it  was  a  class  movement,  and,  like  all 
similar  convulsions,  it  terminated  in 
elevating  a  class  to  supreme  'poiccr. 
This  at  once  and  invariably  proves  fatal 
to  public  liberty.  When  one  class 
has  succeeded  in  beating  down  all 
others  in  civil  strife,  it  never  fails  to 
make  use  of  its  victory  to  advance  its 
own  peculiar  interests  at  the  expense 
of  the  rest  of  the  community.     Real 
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freedom  can  never  be  attained  but 
by  the  balancing  of  one  class  against 
another:  the  victory  of  any  one,  if 
decisive,  at  once  destroys  it.  The  Re- 
volution of  July  was  made  by  the 
bourgeoisie,  with  the  aid  of  the  armed 
proletaires  of  Paris  ;  the  Citizen  King 
was  their  consul.  The  joint  victory 
did  not  establish  freedom  ;  it  estab- 
lished the  despotism  of  the  shopkeepers. 
But  they  proved  more  unfeeling  and 
ruder  masters  than  their  predecessors 
had  been ;  while  at  the  same  time, 
being  supported  by  a  much  larger  and 
more  influential  body  in  the  State, 
they  were  not  so  easily  shaken  off. 
Marshal  Soultand  his  cuirassiers  proved 
very  different  antagonists  from  Prince 
Polignac  and  his  priests. 

63.  Simultaneously  with  this,  the 
condition  of  the  working  classes  was 
infinitely  deteriorated  by  the  termina- 
tion of  purchases  and  the  shock  to 
credit  consequent  on  any  successful 
popular  convulsion  :  their  sufferings 
were  increased,  Avhile  their  complaints 
were  disregarded,  and  their  means  of 
resistance  destroyed.  The  capitalists 
and  manufacturers,  who  had  made  the 
Revolution,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
complaints  of  the  silk  -  weavers  of 
Lyons,  whose  wages  had  been  reduced 
to  a  third  of  their  former  amount  by 


its  effects:  they  answered  their  peti- 
tions by  assurances  they  Avere  prosper- 
ous— stifled  their  rebellion  by  grape- 
shot.  The  masters  and  traders,  whose 
interest  was  to  buy  cheap  and  sell 
dear,  were  insensible  to  all  complaints 
as  to  the  ruinous  fall  in  the  wages  of 
labour,  and  decline  in  the  price  of  its 
produce.  The  operatives,  wellnigli 
maddened  by  suftering,  readily  em- 
braced the  docti-ines  of  the  Socialists, 
who  proclaimed  a  community  of  goods 
and  women  as  the  ultimate  destiny 
of  society.  Such  extreme  principles 
drove  all  the  holders  of  property  over 
to  the  other  side,  and  filled  the  ranks 
of  the  national  guards,  wherever  it  was 
composed  of  others  than  proletaires, 
with  sturdy  and  zealous  defenders  of 
order.  Hence  the  profound  animosity 
which  got  up  between  the  different 
classes  of  society,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  a  division  in  the  State,  Avhich, 
fifteen  years  later,  overturned  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  Citizen  King,  and 
established  the  brief  reign  of  "Liberte, 
Egalite,  et  Fraternite "  in  its  stead. 
We  shall  see  anon  whether  this  new 
Revolution  proved  more  remedial  in 
its  consecjuences  than  its  predecessor, 
and  whether  the  class  government  of  la- 
bour was  found  to  be  more  tolerable  in 
its  effects  than  that  of  capital  had  been. 
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